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PREFACE. 


The  materials  for  this  volume  are  principally  derived  from  the 
posthumous  works  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  lately  published  by 
his  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph.  These  works  were  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  approbation  by  one  great  portion  of  the 
public,  as  was^tlie  case,  indeed,  with  every  thing  that  ever  came 
from  that  remarkable  man  ;  and  by  another  considerable  portion, 
witii  a  corresponding  degree  of  dissatisfaction,  always  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  well  known  opinions  of  the  Author  on  certain  funda- 
mental points  of  principle,  and  the  strongly  marked  division  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  those  points. 

Thcse-vorks  extend  through  four  large  octavo  volumes,  of  about 
500  pages  each  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  occupied  with  the  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Author,  public  and  private.     In  the  first  volume 
is  an  auto-memoir  of  about  ninety  pages,  exhibiting  a  brief  outline 
of  the  first  forty-se^^cn  years  only  of  thg  Authors  life,  and  termina- 
ting, unfortunately,  at  the  precise  epoch  when  his  history  began  to 
assume  the  highe.st  im|)ortance.     It  appears  in  the  rough  form  of 
^memoranda  and  recollections  of  dates  and  facts,'  taken  simply  as 
he  states,  'for  his  own  more  ready  reference,  and  for  ihe  information 
of  hisfi\mily.'     Besides  containing  many  interesting  notices  of  his  <* 
personal  and  family  history,  the  Memoir  is  enriched  by  many  im- 
portant particulars  relating  to  the  origin  and  early  stages  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  ;  by  the  Debates 
in  Congress  on  the  great  question  of  Independence,  with  the  histor- 
ical  circumstances  attending  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  that 
memorable  instrument ;  and  by  a  narrative,  interspersed  with  sage 
political  reflections,  of  the  causes  and  early  course  of  the  French 
Revolution,  as  exhibited  to  the  observation  of  the  Author,  during 
his  diplomatic  residence  at  Paris.     This  portion  of  the  work  derives 
peculiar  value  from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  the  first  dis- 
closure  to  the  world,  in  an  authentic  form,  of  the  Debates  on  the 
mctnora!)lp  occasion  of  Independence,  and  from  the  probability,  or 
rather  certainty,  tliat  a  like  knowledge  of  them  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed from  any  other  source.     Appended  to  the  Memoir,  or  within  the 
body  of  it,  are  a  variety  of  ancient  productions  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
wliicli  vv^ill  be  new  to  most  readers.     Among  them  are,  a  paper 
drawn  up  in  1774,  as  instructions  to  the  Delegates  in  Congreepfrom 
Virginia,  being  the  first  formal  enunciation  of  the  political  doctrineft.' 
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will  probably  be  found  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume. 
In  making  the  quotations  from  this  department,  it  has  been  the 
object  to  bring  the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  matter  within  the 
smallest  space.  Parts  of  letters,  therefore,  are  usually  introduced, — 
rarely 'the  whole  of  any  one, — sufficient  to  give  the  full  sense  of  the 
Writer  on  any  required  point,  and  avoiding  all  extraneous  observa- 
tions. The  historical  and  biographical  portions  of  the  work  have  al- 
so been  derived,  in  great  part,  from  this  pregnant  source.  In  some 
cases  the  very  language  of  the  Author  has  been  adopted,  without 
invariably  noting  it  with  the  usual  mark  of  credit.  In  all  such 
cases,  however,  the  style  or  the  sentiment  will  be  sufficiently  distin- 
guishable to  place  it  where  it  belongs.  Some  parts  of  the  narrative 
may  appear  overwrought  with  eulogy,  to  some  minds — not  so  much 
because  the  subject  does  not  deserve  it,  as  becjuise  it  was  infinitely 
above  the  attempt.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  commemorate  the  deeds 
of  so  distinguished  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  without  yield- 
ing in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  a  passion  which  they  are  so 
justly  calculated  to  inspire ;  and  the  writer  does  not  scruple  to  ad- 
mit, that  he  has  less  endeavored  to  restrain  his  own  grateful  feelings, 
than  to  infuse  the  same  into  the  minds  of  his  readers. 

The  character  of  Thomas  Jefferson  should  be  hold  up  to  all 
succeeding  generations  of  American  peoj)lc,  as  the  model  on  which 
they  should  habitually  fix  their  eyes,  and  fashion  their  own  charac- 
ters and  principles.     His  unparalleled  achievements  and  sacrifices 
for  their  benefit,  with  the  pre-eminent  success,  and  the  blissful  close 
of  his  life,  should  be  continually  spread  before  them,  as  incitements 
to  run  the  same  virtuous  and  glorious  career  of  action.     His  Wri- 
tings should  enlighten  the  fireside  of  every  citizen  of  this  Republic, 
and  form  the  text-book  of  the  American  statesman.     His  pure  fjime 
should  be  religiously  cherished  by  his  countrymen,  as  a  most  pre- 
cious inheritance  to  them,  and  as  meriting  from  man  universally  an 
^i'lpverlasting  remembrance.     If  the  present  volume  shall  have  been 
^^instrumental  in  promoting  these  objects,  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  des- 
^  tiny. 
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its  innovations  on  the  prevailing  system—  Rejected  by  the  Legislature — .Amend- 
ments proposed  by  him— Passed— Preamble  to  the  act.  Hif  Bill  for  the  Gen- 
eral Diff'usion  of  Knowledge— Outlines  of  the  prc»posed  system-- Fate  of  the 
Bill  in  the  Legislature.  Extract  from  Notes  on  Virginia.  Pteamble  to  the  Ed- 
ucation Bill — Value  set  by  the  author  upon  his  system.  Extract  from  his  Cor- 
respondence. Remarks  on  the  general  merits  of  the  Revised  Code.  His  char- 
acter of  George  Mason— of  James  Madison— of  Edmund  Pendleton,  pp.  162: 178, 
Removal  of  Burgoyne's  troops  to  Charlottesville— Humane  attentions  of  Mr. 
Jefferson — The  Governor  and  Council  meditate  their  removal  from  the  State — 
Remonstrance  of  Mr.  Jefferson— Gratitude  of  the  soldiers  for  his  generous  in- 
terposition— His  answers  to  some  of  the  officers,  pp.  178 :  18i>. 

PH AFTER  VII. 

Mr.  Jefferson  elected  Govcjrnor— Magnanimity  towards  his  competitor.  He 
institutes  retaliatory  measures  on  British  prisoners — Remonstrance  of  the  British 
General-— His  reply--- Approbation  of  his  conduct  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
Specimen  of  bis  early  State  papers.  Effect  of  his  policy  upon  the  cnerny— His 
appedJ  to  American  captives,  suffering  under  the  first  effects  of  his  policy.  His 
measures  for  extending  the  western  establishments  of  Virginia— Success.  Vir- 
ginia cVdes  her  unappropriated  territory  to  the  U.  States — Effect  of  this  measure, 
pp.  185:19^  Rt-eitfcted  Governor.  Distressing  situation  of  V  rginia.  Extra- 
ordinary powers  conferred  on  the  Governor.  Invasion  of  the  Slate  under  Gen. 
Leslie.  Measures  of  defence.  Honorable  conduct  of  the  enemy,  invasion  un- 
der Arnold.  Caplurcofthe  Metiopolis.  Intrepidity  of  the  Governor — Attempt 
to  seize  Arnold.  Deplorable  t-ituation  of  Virginia.  British  re  inforcement  un- 
der Philips.  Exposure  of  the  Governor.  Invasion  of  Virginia  by  Cornwallis. 
Governoi's  appeal  to  the  Commander  in  chief  for  aid.  Mr.  Jcffurso  .  declines  a 
re-election.  Closing  events  of  his  administration.  Attempted  impenchment  of 
his  character.  Approbatory  resolution  of  the  Legislature.  Tarlton's  attack  on 
Monticello.  Story  of  Carter's  Mountain.  Narrow  escripe  of  Mr.  Jefftjrson.  His 
description  of  Cornwaliis's  invasion^  pp.  196 :  203.  Writes  his  Notns  on  Virginia. 
Outlines  and  general  merits  of  the  work. — His  comparison  of  American  gen- 
ius with  that  of  Europe — Remarks  on  iho  Constitution  of  Virginia — on  Slave- 
ry—on Free  Inquiry  in  matters  of  religion.  Appointed  a  Commissioner  to  ne- 
gotiate peace — Reasons  for  di  dining.  His  pursuits  in  retirement.  Description 
of  him  by  a  traveller.  Again  appointed  Commissioner — Acceptance — Reasons 
for  not  joining  in  the  act  of  pacitication,  pp.  209  ;223. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Re-elected  to  Congress — Remarks  on  his  re-appearance.  Washington's  re- 
signation of  the  command  of  the  army  — Description  of  the  ceremony.  Appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Peace — De- 
bates. Contentitms  character  of  Congress  described  by  him — Reconciling  meas- 
ure, pp.  224 :  229.  Appointed  to  draught  a  system  of  Uniform  Currency  for 
the  United  States;  and  establish  a  Money  Unit — Difference  of  views  between 
him  and  the  Financier— -Adoption  of  his  plan — Its  merits.  Magnitude  of  his 
Congressional  duties.  Appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  revise  tht  treas- 
ury Department,  and  report — of  Finance,  and  report — to  draught  a  Plan  of  Gov- 
ernment for  ihe  Western  Territories,  and  report.  On  a  committee  of  retrenoh- 
ment — of  locating  and  disposing  the  Western  lands.  Mcosurrs  taken  by  Con- 
gress for  investing  the  General  Governtoenl  with  exclusive  power  to  regulate 
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Commerce— Report  of  the  committee,  pp.  229  :  232.  He  eubroits  a  proposition 
for  appointing  a  *  Committee  of  the  States,'  to  serve  during  the  recesses  ofCon* 
gress — Subsequent  failure  of  the  sclieme;  humorous  anecdole  of  Doctor  Frank- 
lin. General  Wasiiinvion  consults  him  on  the  Cincinnati  institution—Us  origin 
'o Hi9  opinions — Ad  vice  to  Washington,  who  takes  nieasuies  to  abolish  the  order. 
Appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  with  Franklin  and  Adams,  for  negotiating 
treaties  of  conunerce.     To  whom  treaties  were  to  be  proposed,  pp.  232 :  239. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Accepts  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  Kurope — Sails— Arrival  in  Froncc. 
Cariosity  excited  in  the  Diplomatic  corps  at  Paris,  by  the  instructions  given  to 
our  negotiators.  Authorship  of  these  instructions- -His  letter  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Adams  joins  his  colleagues  at  Paris.  General  form  of  trealy.  Kesult  of 
the  conference  with  tho  French  Minister.  Final  result  of  their  propositions  to 
the  several  Powers  of  Europe.  Dignified  conduct  of  the  American  negotiators, 
pp4 240:243.  Appointed  Resident  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Versailles — Recep- 
tion at  that  court.  Visit  to  London — Reception  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
General  view  of  his  official  duties  at  Parts.  His  tribute  to  La  Fayette,  and  the 
Count  do  Vergennes.  His  project  to  engage  the  principal  European  Powers  in 
a  perpetual  alliance  with  the  U.  States  against  the  Piratical  States  —Letter  to 
Mr.  Adams— His  proposals— Their  reception,  and  failure,  pp.  243:250.  His 
measures  for  securing  the  foreign  credit  of  the  United  Stales- -Visit  to  Holland, 
Extracts,  giving  his  opinions  on  the  state  of  society,  &c.  in  Europe.  Insurrec- 
tions in  America--  How  viewed  by  him.  Extracts  from  his  letters  to  America. 
Movements  in  the  U  S.  for  forming  a  Constitution — Agency  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  National  Convention  meets— Diversity  of  opinion.  I  lis  v  ews  consulted  — 
Advice  to  the  members— Result  of  their  labors  Reception  by  the  States — His 
opinions  on  the  new  Constitution— -Letter  to  Mr.  Madison— -Advice  on  the  man- 
ner of  accepting  it— Further  extracts.  His  influence  in  producino;  the  amend- 
ments, pp.  250  :  272.  Proposed  abandonmentof  the  navigation  of  the  Vhssissippi 
—Effect  upon  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  letter  to  Mr.  Madison.  Ho  introduces  into  the 
Southern  states  upland  cotton  and  the  olive  tiee.  Tour  through  France  and 
Italy — Extracts.  Communicates  to  America  a  variety  of  new  inventions,  and 
articles  of  culture.  His  scientific  and  literary  efforts  in  France.  Endeavors  to 
improve  the  architecture  of  the  U.  States.  Letter  to  Washinoton  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati—Letters to  the  young  men  of  America,  pp.  272  :  287.  Opening  scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Causes  of  this  strugsrle.  as  stated  by  Mr.  Jefferson— 
His  Letter,  accompanied  with  a  Charter  of  Rights--Cotisultation  at  his  house, 
and  its  effects--- Apology—  Character  of  the  Queen.  Departure,  and  Farewell 
tribute  to  France.  Arrival  in  Virginia.  Receives  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
of  State.  His  answers,  and  final  acceptance.  Arriv:il  at  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment, pp  287 :  296. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Political  elements  of  Washington's  cabinet.  Character  of  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  remarks  on  Knox,  by  Jefferson.  His  critical  position*  and  observations. 
Hamilton's  Funding  System  and  Assumption  scheme— Contentions  excited  by 
these  measures.  Panic  of  Hamilton.  Conciliatory  intervention  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  final  passage  of  the  Assumption— Influence  of  these  measures.  National 
Bank,  and  grounds  of  opposition.  The  President  requires  the  written  opinions 
of  his  Cabir.et.  Opinion  of  Jeflerson.  Subsequent  influence  of  ihe  Bank,  ahd 
extensive  nionicd  control  of  Hamilton.  Opposition  to  the  adiiiinistralioa  and 
its  causes,  as  stated  by  Jefferson,  pp.  2'J6:310.  Kxtensive  duties  of  the  Slate 
Department.  His  Report  on  Coins,  A.C.— lis  outlines.  Report  on  the  Cod  and 
Whale  Fisheries  ;  its  general  features  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  ; 
its  political  effects,  pp.  310:3.22,  His  duties  as  to  foreign  affairs.  Extracts 
from  his  instructions  to  our  Minister  in  Spain,  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, &c.  His  controversy  with  Mr.  Hammond.  Iiasiruclions  to  our  Minister 
at  London  on  Impressment.  Critical  situation  of  the  U.  States,  as  to  their  foreign 
relations.  Popular  feeling  in  favor  of  France.  Intemperate  character  of  the 
French  Minister.  Mr.  Jefferson's  controversy  with  him,  and  the  merits  of  the 
performance— Character  oi  Genet's  communications;  his  violent  measureS'-Re- 
quest  for  his  recall  decided  upon  ;  how  performed  by  tho  Secretary.  Extracts, 
pp.  322 :  333.  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  and  its  causes  -Efforts 
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of  Washington  to  prevent  it ;  interesting  Conversations  between  them.     Ex- 
tracts from  his  Correspondence,  pp.  333  :  342. 

CHAPTER  XL 

^  Character  of  the  struggle  between  the  fe  deralistp  and  republicans.  Third  Con- 
gress meets  ;  Mr.  JefFei son's  report  on  (.'ommerce  taken  up.  Further  view  of 
his  Opinions  on  Commerce,  and  Extracts  from  his  writings.  Charge  against  him 
of  partiality  to  France  and  hostility  to  England  examined.  Discriminating  com- 
mercial resolutions  of  Mr.  Madi?on  ;  party  cfFo.ls  to  defeat  them.  Exasperation 
of  parties.  Nomination  of  a  Minister  Extraordinary  to  the  British  Court ;  its 
effect  on  the  republican  party.  Character  of  the  Jay  treaty,  pp.  342  :  348.  View 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  retirement,  &c. — Extracts  from  his  works.  Appointed  Presi- 
ident  of  the  Amer.  Philo.  Society  ;  his  answer.  His  sensations  on  learning  late 
proceedings  lu  Congress-  -Extracts  from  his  writings  on  the  political  affairs 
of  the  U.  States,  pp.  348  :  358.  Explanation  of  his  celebrated  letter  to  Mazzei. 
His  rule  regarding  newspapers  ;  letter  to  General  Washington.  Question  of 
a  successor  to  Washington  agitated— Letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  declining  being 
considered  a  candidate— character  of  the  contest.  Election  of  Adams— Mag- 
nanimity of  Jefferson  towards  him,  and  his  endeavors  to  restore  harmony— Let- 
tor  to  Madison.  Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  displaying  certain  points 
of  character,  pp.  358  :  267. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Political  character  of  Adams^  cabinet.  Jefferson^s  arrival  as  Vice  President, 
and  precaution  to  elude  ceremony.  Determination  regarding  executive  consul- 
tations. Separation  between  him  and  the  President.  His  portraiture  of  the 
administration.  Catalogue  of  its  most  obnoxious  measures.  Opposition  of  the 
Republican  party ;  its  dependence  on  Jefferson.  Extracts  from  his  works, 
pp.  368  ;  3'i4.  Desperate  situation  of  affairs  in  *98... 99.  His  advice  on  the  best 
course  of  measures.  Kepublican  members  of  Congress  letire  into  the  State 
legislatures.  Jefferson  draughts  the  Kentucky  Resolutions.  Their  general  char- 
acter. Extract.  MadiSon^s  Virgmia  Resolutions.  View  of  Jefferson's  official 
conduct... Prepares  bis  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice.  Parties  bring  out 
their  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Character  of  the  contest.  Licentiousness 
of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Press  against  Jefferson.  Notice  of  some  of  the  principal 
libels  on  his  character;  his  singular  passiveness.  Extracts  from  his  works, 
pp.  384:  b91.  Result  of  the  election  by  the  people.  Constitutional  difficulty  ; 
the  federalists  taking  advantage  of  it  resolve  to  elect  Buir.  Election  scenes 
in  the  House,  and  conduct  of  the  minority.  Fidelity  of  the  republicans  to,  and 
iinal  election  of  Jefferson.  Attempts  of  the  federalists  to  extort  capitulary  terms 
from  him  ;  his  answers.  Causes  of  their  final  abandonment  of  the  contest,  as 
stated  i>y  him.  Feelings  of  ^the  nation,  pending  the  election  in  the  House,  and 
subsequently.  Last  scenes  and  appointments  of  the  defeated  dynasty.  Extracts 
from  his  correspondence  at  this  memorable  epoch,  pp.  39 1  :  403. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Inauguration  of  Jefferson.  Description  of  the  ceremony.  Inaugural  address. 
Formation  of  the  Cabinet,  and  rules  of  communication.  Removal  of  officers, 
and  rules  of  action.  Outcry  of  the  opposition.  President's  reply  to  New 
I4aven  remonstrance.  Reformation  of  other  abuses.  Private  rescript  of  re- 
form meditated  by  him.  Abolition  of  levees.  Anecdote  of  Washington.  Rule 
of  receiving  company.  Moral  effect  of  the  new  order  of  things,  pp.  403:414. 
Principle  of  reform.  Reduction  of  the  army  and  navy;  abolition  of  superflu- 
ous offices,  &c.  Measures  of  the  President  relating  to  th(^ international  code  of 
mnnkind.  Chastisement  of  the  Mediterranean  pirates.  His  £rst  annual  mes- 
sage. Propositions  of  reform.  Congratulatory  addresses  of  the  people,  and  his 
answers.  Effect  «f  the  proposition  to  abolish  internal  taxes,  and  his  private  ex- 
planaiiun,  pp.  414 :  424.  Reduction  of  the  public  debt.  Extent  of  reformations 
during  ihe  tirst  Session.  System  of  finance  adopted  by  the  President.  Measures 
adopted  by  him  for  the  Purchase  of  Louisiana.  Extracts  from  his  works. 
Ratification  of  the  treaty  ;  merits  of  this  achievement,  pp.  424 :  436.  Policy 
of  the  Executive  towards  the  Indians;  its  beneficial  effects.  Extent  of  native 
title  extingaisbed  by  him.  His  policy  towards  foreign  nations.  His  viows  on 
commerce,  treaties  and  alliances.    Rejection  uf  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Great 
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Britain,  and  how  viewed.  His  justification,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Opinions  of 
the  President  on  the  Navy;  letter  of  John  Adams  to  him,  and  reply.  Insti- 
tution of  Gun  Boats;  out  lines  of  the  sys'em,  and  historical  instances  of 
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States.  Embargo;  historical  review  of  its  cause?.  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 
Impressment  of  American  seamen.  Outrage  fm  the  Chesapeake.  Popular  in- 
dignation. Moderation  of  the  President;  approved  by  the  federalists.  Trea-^ 
sonable  opposition  to  the  embargo.  Plot  of  John  Henry.  Disclosures  of 
J.  Q.  Adams.  Causes  of  opposition  to,  and  utility  of  the  Embargo,  pp.  464 :  473. 
Policy  of  the  President  on  the  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  the  Press  -Anecdote. 
He  discharges  those  suffering  under  the  Sedition  law.  Refuses  to  permit  pros- 
ecutions for  libels  against  himself.'*' Dismissal  o£  certain  prosecutions  in  Conn. 
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city, and  disinterestedness,  pp  473:483.  Private  labors  &c.  of  the  President. 
His  syllabus  of  the  doctrines' of  Christianity.  Correspondence  with  literary  men, 
and  difftreni  societies  in  Europe.  Efforts  for  the  introduction  of  Vaccination. 
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tires to  private  life.  Gratulations  of  the  people.  His  reply  to  the  citizens  of 
Washington.  Proceedings  of  his  native  county.  He  declines  all  ceremony. 
Address  of  the  citizens  of  his  native  county....  His  affecting  reply.  Farewell 
address  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  Remarks  on  the  termination  of  bis  polit- 
ical career,  pp.  483  :  496. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Remarks  on  the  nature  of  his  retirement.  His  principal  objects  of  employ- 
ment. Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  showing  his  opinions  on  the  Relative 
Powers  of  the  Genet  al  and  State  •governrnents...On  the  Relative  Powers  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  General  government. ..On  the  Tendencies  to  Consolidation 
and  mode  of  resistance. ..On  Internal  Improvement,  constructive  powers,  &c... 
On  Domestic  Manufactures.. .On  the  I^abonng  classes.  Agriculture  ..On  the  Na- 
tional Bank.. .On  Political  Parties.  His  character  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe. 
His  portraiture  of  General  Washington.  His  opinions  of  Progressive  Improve- 
ment and  Popular  Rights... .On  the  Missouri  Question. ..On  the  Being  of  a  God... 
On  Religion.  Loss  of  Friends.  His  advice  on.the  Studies  of  young  men... .On 
Rules  for  the  rrgula'.ion  of  their  moral  conduct.  His  Physical  Habits,  pp» 
490 :  520.  His  system  of  employment  in  retirement.  Description  of  Monticello. 
Portraiture  of  Mr.  Jiffeison,  by  a  guest.-  Number  of  letters  received  hy  him. 
Treachery  of  correspondents.  His  efforts  to  revive  ancient  affections  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  himself;  reminiscence  of  his  great  regard  for  him.  Cor- 
respondence with  Mrs.  Adams.  Eni^ages  the  mediation  of  Dr.  Rush.  Receives 
a  friendly  opening  from  Mr.  Adanrfs.  Letter  to  Dr.  Rush.  Subsequent  corres* 
pondence  between  himself  and  Adams.  Extracts,  pp.  520:536.  University  of 
Virginia-— His  agency,  and  leading  object  in  iis  establishment.  Distinguish- 
ing features  of  his  public  life  and  private  character.  Distressing  state  of  his 
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Mayor  of  Washington.  Particulars  of  his  iauit'iioors.  Extraordinary  circam- 
stancesof  his  death.    Epitaph  by  himself. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  April  2d,  1743,  on  the  farm 
^called  Shadwell,  adjoining  Monticello,  in  the  county  of.  Albemarle, 
Virginia.  The  date  of  his  nativity  was  unknown  until  his  decease. 
It  had  been  a  subject  of  speculation  and  eager  scrutiny  among 
the  votaries  of  Uberty,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  with  a  view  to  its 
special  commemoration.  Repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to  as- 
certain it,  by  formal  applications  to  him.  personally,  on  various  oc^ 
casions,  by  individuals,  and  public  bodies ;  but  from  scruples  of  a 
patriotic  nature,  he  always  declined  revealing  it,  and  enjoined  the 
same  privacy  upon  his  faipily.  The  principles  which  determined 
him  on  this  subject,  were,  tie  great  indeUcacy  and  impropriety  in  per- 
miting  himself  to  be  mnde  the  recipient  of  an  homage,  so  incom- 
patible with  the  stanch  dignity  and  independence  of  the  republican 
character;  the  still  greater  repugnance  which  he  should  feel,  to 
seeing  the  birth-day  honors  of  the  Republic  transfened,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  any  individual ;  and  the  parainount  importance  over  aD, 
of  suppressing,  at  the  first  blush,  every  tendency  to  familiarize  the 
moral  sense  of  freemen  to  the  artificial  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
royalty.  He  thought  he  discovered  in  the  birth-day  celebrations  of 
paiticular  persons,  a  germ  of  aristocratical  distinction,  which  it  was 
incumbent  upon  all  such  persons,  by  a  timely  concert  of  example, 
to  crush. in  the  bud.  Soon  after  his  inauguration  in  1801,  he  was 
waited  on  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, with  the  request  that  he  would  communicate  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  as  they  were  desirous  of  commemorating  an  event 
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which  had  conferred  such  distinguished  excellence  upon  their  coun- 
try.   He  repUed,  in  a  style  of  Roman  heroism,  "  The  only  birth- 
day which  I  recognize,  is  that  of  my  country's  liberties."    In  Au- 
gust, 1803,  he  received  a  similar  communication  from  Levi  Lincoln, 
in  behalf  of  a  certain  association  in  Boston,  to  which  he  repUed  : 
*'  Disapproving  myself  of  transferring  the  honors  and  veneration 
for  the  great  birth-day  of  our  Republic,  to  any  individual,  or  of  di- 
viding them  with  individuals,  I  have  declined  letting  my  own  birth- 
day be  known,  and  have  engaged  my  family  not  to  communicate  it. 
This  has  been  the  uniform  answer  to  every  appUcation  of  the  kind.' 
On  the  paternal  side,  Mr.  Jefferson   could  number  no  titles  to 
high  or  ancient  Uneage.    His  ancestors,  however,  as  far  back  as 
they  can  be  traced,  were  of  soUd  respectability,  and  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Virginia.     They  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Wales, 
and  from  near  the  moxmtain  of  Snowden,  the  highest  in  Great- 
Britain.    His  grand-father  was  the  first  of  whom  we  have  any  par- 
ticular information.     He  Uved  in  Chesterfield  county,  at  the  place 
called  Ozbome's,  and  owned  the  lands,  afterwards  the  glebe  of  the 
parish.    He  had  three  sons ;  Thomas,  who  died  young ;   Field, 
who  resided  on  the  waters  of  the  Roanoke,  and  left  numerous  de- 
scendants ;   and  Peter,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs, 
who  settled  in  Albemarle  county,  on  the  lands  called  Shadwell. 
He  was  the  third  or  fourth  settler  in  that  region  of  the  country. 
They  were  all  gentlemen  of  property  and  influence  in  the  Colony. 
But  the  chief  glory  of  Mr.  Jefferson^  genealogy  was  the  sturdy 
contempt  of  hereditary  honors  and  distinctions,  with  which  the 
whole  race  was  imbued.    At  a  period  when  birth  was  the  principal  cir- 
cumstance which  decided  rank,  such  a  raciness  and  unsophisticated 
tone  of  character,  in  an  influential  family,  whose  wealth  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  identify  them  with  the  aristocracy,  could  not  but  be  regard- 
ed as  a  novel  and  decisive  peculiarity.     It  was  a  strong  genealogical 
feature,  pervading  all  the  branches  of  the  primitive  stock,  and  form- 
[hg  a  remarkable  head  and  concentration  in  the  individual  who  was 
'^   destined  to  confer  immortality  upon  the  name.  •  With  him,  indeed, 
if  there  was  any  one  sentiment  which  predominated  in  early  life, 
and  which  lost  none  of  its  rightful  ascendency  through  a  long  ca- 
reer of  enlightened  and  philanthropic  effort,  it  was  that  of  the  nat- 
ural equality  of  all  men,  in  their  rights  and  wants ;  and  of  the  noth- 
ingness of  those  pretensions  which  'are  gained  without  merit  and 
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forfeited  without  ciime,'  J  The  boldnessi  with  which,  on  his  first 
entrance  into  manhood,  he  attacked  and  overthrew  the  deep  rooted 
institutions  of  Primogeniture  and  Entails,  the  parent  sources  of  those 
artificial  inequalities  in  society  which  have  caused  so  much  miseiy 
and  oppression  in  the  world,  is  an  indestructible  commentary  upon 
this  attribute  of  his  character.    An  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, which  is  no  less  apposite  and  striking.     During  the  infant 
stages  of  our  separate  sovreignty,  the  wheels  of  the  republican  ma- 
chine moving  rather  tardily  and  awkward,  fonrms  of  government 
were  the  uppermost  topics  every  where,  more  especially  at  the  con- 
vivial board.     On  one  of  these  occasions,  at  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  present,  the  question  being  started  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
viding the  executive  chief,  it  was,  among  other  opinions,  gravely  ad- 
vanced that  a  hereditary  designation  was  preferable  to  any  elective 
process  that  could  be  devised.     At  the  dose  of  an  eloquent  effiision 
against  the  agitations  and  animosities  of  a  popular  choice,  and  in 
favor  of  birth,  as  on  the  whole  affording  a  better  chance  for  a  suit- 
able head  of  the  government,  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  a  stnile,  reman- 
ed, that  he  had  heard  of  a  University  somewhere  in  which  the^ 
Professorship  of  Mathematics  wa^  hereditary  1    The  reply,  re 
cseivod  with  acclamation,  was  a  coup  de  grace  to  the  anti-republi- 
can orator. 

His  father,Peter  Jefferson,  was  born  February  29th,  1707-8 ;  anrf 
intermarried  in  1739,  with  Jane  Randolph,  of  the  age  of  19, 
daughter  of  Isham  Randolph,  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  that 
name  and  family,  settled  at  Dungeoness,  in  Goochland  county, 
who  trace  their  pedigree  far  back  in  England  and  Scotland ;  "  to 
which"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  let  every  one  ascribe  the  faith  and 
merit  he  chooses."  He  was  a  self-edticated  man ;  but  endowed  by 
nature,  with  strong  intellectual  powers,  and  a  constant  thirst  fer  in- 
formation, he  rose  steadily  by  his  own  exertions,  and  acquired  con-.^ 
siderable  distinction  in  the  Colony.  He  was  comnrissioned,  jointly  ^ 
with  Joshua  Fry,  professor  of  mathematics  in  William  and  Maiy 
Collc^,  to  designate  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  North- 
Carolina  ;  and  was  afterwards  employed,  with  the  sattne  gentleman, 
to  construct  the  first  regular  map  of  Virginia,  He  died  August  17, 
1757,  leaving  a  widow,  with  six  daughters,  and  two  sons,  oT  whom 
Thomas  was  the  elder.  To  both  the  sons  he  left  large  estates ;  to 
Thomas  the  Shadwell  lands,  where  he  was  bom,  and  which  iaclu^ 
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(led  McHEiticdlo ;  to  his  brother  the  estate  on  James  river,  caUed 
SDo\»'deD,  after  the  reputed  birth-place  of  the  family.  The  mother 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  survived  to  the  fortunate  year  of  1776,  the  most 
memorable  epoch,  alike  in  the  annals  of  her  country,  and  the  Ufe 
of  her  son. 

At  the  age  of  five,  Thomas  was  placed  by  his  father  at  the 
English  school,  where  he  contmued  four  years ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Latin,  where  he  remained  five  years, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Douglass,  a  clergyman  from  Scotland. 
With  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  he  acquired, 
at  the  same  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  French.  At  this  period  his 
father  died,  leaving  him  an  orphan,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
without  a  relative  or  friend  competent  to  direct  or  advise  him. 

An  interesting  reminiscence  of  this  critical  period  of  his  boyhood, 
and  of  the  simple  moral  process  by  which  he  subdued,  and  wrought 
into  instruments  of  the  greatest  good,  the  perilous  circumstances  of 
his  position,  is  contained  in  an  affectionate  letter,  written  more  than 
fifty  years  afterwards,  to  his  grandson,  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  re- 
plete with  sound  admonition,  applicable  to  every  condition  of  youth, 
besides  affording  a  choice  insight  into  the  juvenile  mind  and  habits 
of  the  writer.  His  tastes  were  not  so  etherial,  it  appears,  as  to  ex- 
clude him  altogether  from  the  wild  and  boisterous  joys  of  the  chase, 
and  the  turf ;  but  the  basis  of  his  moral  composition  must  have 
been  strongly  intellectual,  to  have  reasoned  with  such  precocity,  of 
judgment  "in  the  enthusiastic  moment  of  the  death  of  a  fox  ;"  and 
to  have  caught  the  first  impulses  of  a  fiiture  ambition  so  chastened 
and  elevated,  amidst  the  engrossing  transports  of  "  the  victory  of 
a  favorite  hoise." 

"  Your  situation,  thrown  at  such  a  distance  from  us  and  alone, 
cannot  but  give  us  all  great  anxieties  for  you.  As  much  has  been 
secured  for  you,  by  your  particular  position  and  the  acquaintance  to 
which  you  have  been  recommended,  as  could  be  done  towards  shield- 
ing you  fiom  the  dangers  which  surround  you.  But  thrown  on  a 
wide  world,  among  entire  strangers,  without  a  friend  or  guardian  to 
advise,  so  young,  too,  and  with  so  little  experience  of  mankind, 
your  dangers  are  great,  and  still  your  safety  must  rest  on  yourself 
A  determination  never  to  do  what  *is  wrong,  prudence,  and  good 
humour,  will  go  far  towards  securing  to  you  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  When  I  recollect  that  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  whole 
care  and  direction  of  mysdf  was  thrown  on  myself  entirely,  without 
a  relation  or  friend  quaUfied  to  advke  or  guide  me,  and  recollect  the 
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irarious  sorts  of  bad  company  with  winch  I  associated  from  time  to 
time,  I  am  astonished  I  did  not  torn  olSf  with  some  of  them,  and 
become  as  worthless  to  society  as  they  were.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tmie  to  become  acquainted  very  early  with  some  characters  of  very  ^ 
high  standing,  and  to  feel  the  incessant  wish  that  I  could  ever  be- 
come what  they  were.  Under  temptations  and  difficulties,  I  would 
ask  myself  what  would  Dr.  Small,  Mr.  Wythe,  Pe)^n  Randolph, 
do  in  this  situation  ?  What  course  in  it  will  ensure  me  their  appro- 
bation ?  I  am  certain  that  this  mode  of  deciding  on  my  conduct, 
tended  more  to  its  correctness  than  any  reasoning  powers  I  posses- 
sed. Knowing  the  even  and  dignified  line  they  pursued,  I  could 
never  doubt  for  a  moment  which  of  two  courses  would  be  in  char- 
acter for  them.  Whereas,  seeking  the  same  object  through  a  pro- 
cess of  moral  reasoning,  and  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  youth,  I 
should  often  have  ened.  From  the  circumstances  of  my  position,  I 
was  often  thrown  into  the  society  of  horse-racers,  car4-^}fers,  fox-  . 
hunters,  scientific  and  professional  men,  and  of  dighified  men ;  and 
many  a  time  have  I  asked  myself,  in  the  enthusiastic  moment  of 
the  death'  of  a  fox,  the  victory  of  a  favorite  horse,  the  issue  of  a 
question  eloquently  argued  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  well,  which  of  these  kinds  of  reputation  should  I  prefer? 
That  of  a  horse-jockey  ?  a  fox-hunter  ?  an  orator  ?  or  the  honest  ad- 
vocate of  my  country's  rights?  Be  assured,  my  dear  Jefferson, 
that  these  little  returns  into  ourselves,  this  self-catechising  habit, 
is  not  trifling,  nor  useless,  but  leads  to  the  prudent  selection  and 
steady  pursuit  of  what  is  right." 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Jefferson  wad  jdaced  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  father  of  the  late  Consul  at 
Liverpool,  with  a  view  to  complete  the  necessary  classical  prepar- 
ation for  college.  The  charms  of  ancient  learning  seized  with  a 
quick  and  powerful  fascination  upon  his  heart ;  they  were  remarka- 
bly congenial  to  Jiis  contemplative  spirit,  and  touched  the  finest  and 
the  sweetest  susceptibilities  of  his  nature.  They  were  here  uQ^|^d*^^' • 
ed  to  him  in  all  then-  richness  and  profiision ;  and  how  deeply  life  " 
drank  at  the  inspiring  fountain,  may  be  inferred  from  those  eifiaiist- 
less  streams  of  classic  elegance  which  afterwards  flowed:,ifem  his 
pen,  and  those  bright  flashes  of  oriental  imagery  with  i^lUph  his 
lighter  writings  abound.  With  Mr.  Maury  he  continued  tmrymxa ; 
and  then,  (1760,)  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary,  at  which  he  was  graduated,  two  years  after, 
with  the  lughest  honors  of  the  institution. 
/^  While  in  college  he  was  more  remarked  for  solidity  than  spright- 

liness  of  intellect.    His  faculties  \^^re  so  even  and  well  balanced, 
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tliat  no  particular  endowment  appeared  pre-eminent.    His  course 
was  not  marked  by  any  of  those  eccentricities  which  often  presage 
the  rise  of  extraordinary  genius ;  but  by  that  constancy  of  pursuit, 
that  inflexibility  of  purpose,  that  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  thirst 
for  knowledge,  which  are  the  surer  prognostics  of  ftiture  greatness* 
His  habits  were  those  of  patience  and  severe  application,  which, 
aided  by  a  quick  and  vigorous  apprehension,  a  talent  of  dose  and 
lexical  combination,  and  a  retentive  memory,  laid  the  foundation 
sufficiently  broad  and  strong  for  those  extensive  acquisitions  which 
he  subsequently  made.     Mathematics  was  his  favorite  study,  and 
in  that  science  he  particularly  excelled ;  he  nevertheless  distinguish- 
ed hiijaself  in  all  the  branches  of  education  embraced  in  the  estab- 
lished course  of  his  Alma  Mater.     To  his  devotion  to  Philosophy  and 
Science,  he  united  an  exquisite  taste  for  the  Fine  Aits.     In  those  of 
Architecture,  Painting,  and  Sculpture,  he  made  himself  such  an  adept 
us  to  be  afterwards  accounted  one  of  the  best  critics  of  the  age.     For 
Music  he  had  an  uncommon  passion ;  and  his  hours  of  relaxation 
were  passed  in  exercising  his  skill  upon  the  Violin,  for  which  he 
evinced  an  early  and  extravagant  predilection.     His  fondness  for 
the  Ancient  Classics  strengthened  continually  with  his  strength,  in- 
somuch that  it  is  said  he  scarcely  passed  a  day,  in  all  after  life,  with- 
out reading  a  portion  of  them.     The  same  remark  is  applicable,  in 
a  more  emphatic  sense,  to  his  passion  for  the  Mathematics.     He  be- 
came so  well  acquainted  with  both  the  great  languages  of  antiqui- 
ty as  to  read  them  with  ease  ;  and  so  far  perfected  himself  in  the 
French  as  to  become  famiUar  with  it,  virhich  was  of  essential  serv^ice 
to  him  on  entering  the  diplomatic  field,  subsequently  assigned  to 
him.     He  could  also  read  and  speak  the  ItaUan  language,  and  had 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Spanish.     Such  too,  was  his  early 
propensity  of  prying  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing,  that  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  Anglo^axon,  as  a  root  of  the  English,  and 
'•  an  element  in  legal  Philology." 

But  it  was  the  acquaintances  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
form,  while  in  college,  which  probably  determined  the  particular 
cast  and  direction  of  his  ambition.  These  were  the  first  charac- 
ters in  the  societ}  of  Williamsburg,  and  in  the  whole  Province ; 
among  whom  he  has  placed  on  record,  the  names  of  three  individ- 
uals who  were  particularly  instmmental  in  fixing  his  future  des- 
tinies, distinguishing  each  according  to  his  appropriate  merit  in  the 
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work :  viz.  Dr.  SmaU,  one  of  the  professors  in  college,  ^who  made 
him  his  daily  companion;  Gov.  Fauquier,  *  the  ablest  man  who  had 
ever  filled  that  office,  to  whose  acquaintance  and  famiUar  table,'  he 
was  admitted ;  and  George  Wythe,  ^  his  faithful  and  beloved  Men- 
tor in  youth,  and  his  most  affectionate  friend  through  life.'  Of  the 
kindness  and  beneficial  services  of  these  gentlemen,  we  find  him^ 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  retaining  the  most  grateful  recollections, 
and  improving  his  last  moments,  as  it  were,  in  dedicating  a  farewell 
tribute  of  filial  veneration  to  the  memory  of  each. 

"  It  was"  says  he  "  my  great  good  fortune,  and  what  probably  fixed 
the  destines  of  my  Hfe,  that  Dr.  Wm.  Small,  of  Scotland,  was  then 
professor  of  mathematics,  a  man  profound  in  most  of  the  useful 
branches  of  science,  with  a  happy  talent  of  communication,  correct 
and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind.  He 
most  happily  for  me,  became  soon  attached  to  me,  and  made  me  his 
daily  companion  when  not  engaged  in  the  school ;  and  from  his 
conversation  I  got  my  first  views  of  the  expansion  of  science,  and 
of  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  are  placed.  Fortunately,  the 
philosophical  chak  became  vacant  soon  after  my  arrival  at  college, 
and,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  it  per  interim]  and  he  was  the  first 
who  ever  gave,  in  that  college,  regular  lectures  in  Ethics,  Rhetoric, 
and  Belles  Lettres." 

To  Governor  Fauquier,  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy, 
is  also  ascribed  a  high  character.  With  the  exception  of  an  extrava- 
gant passion  for  gaming,  he  was  every  thing  that  could  have  beerr 
wished  for  by  Virginia,  under  the  royal  government.  Generous,  lib- 
eral,  elegant  in  his  manners  and  accomplishments,  his  example  left  an 
impression  of  refinement  and  ei-udition  on  the  colony,  which  eminent- 
ly contributed  to  advance  its  reputation  in  the  Arts.  "  With  him" 
continues  Mr.  Jefferson,  "and  at  his  table.  Dr.  Small  and  Mr.  Wythe, 
his  amid  omnium,  horarum,  and  myself,  formed  a  partie  qnarree, 
and  to  the  habitual  conversations  on  these  occasions,  I  owed;  jnuch 
instruction." 

George  Wythe,  whose  name  will  occur  frequently '  in  these 
Sketches,  was  emphatically  a  second  father  to  the  young  arid 
aspiring  Jefferson.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1727,  of  respecta- 
ble parentage,  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.  His  education  had 
]3ecn  neglected  by  his  parents ;  and  himself  had  led  an  idle  and 
voluptuous  hfe  until  the 'age  of  thirty;  but  by  an  extraordinajry 
effort  of  self-recovery,  at  that  point  of  time,  he  overfcame  both 
the  want  and  the  waste  of  early  advantages,  insomuch  as  to  be- 
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come  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  scholar  in  the  State.    He  was  one 

of  the  foremost  of  the  Virginia  patriots  during  the  stormy  season  of 

the  Revolution;  and  successively  one  of  the  highest  legal,  l^isla- 

tive,  and  judicial  characters  which  that  State  has  furnished.    He 

was  early  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  then  called  the  House 

of  Burgesses,  and  continued  in  it  until  transferred  to  Congress,  in 

1775.     He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 

denci^;  ^jf.^hich  he  had,  in  debate,  been  an  eminent  supporter. 

The  same  year,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia^ 

one  of  the  celebrated  committee  to  Revise  the  Laws  of  the  State. 

In  1777,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates;  Mid 

the  same  year  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  State,  an  office 

which  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1806,  a  period  of  thirty  years, 

Mr.  Jefferson  always  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  this  fiiend  of  many 

years ;  and  declares  it  was  the  act  of  his  Ufe  most  gratifying  to  his 

heart,  to  contribute  what  he  deemed  but  a  compliment  to  his  "just 

reputation." 

"  No  man  ever  left  behind  him  a  character  more  venerated  than 
George  W)rthe.  His  virtue  was  of  the  purest  tint ;  his  integrity  in- 
flexible, and  his  jusjipe  exact;  of  warm  patriotism,  and,  devoted  as 
he  was  to  liberty,  and  the  natural  and  equal  rights  of  man,  he  might 
truly  be  called  the  Cato  of  his  country,  without  the  avarice  of  the 
Roman ;  for  a  more  disinterested  person  never  lived.  Temperance 
and  regularity  in  all  his  habits,  gave  him  general  good  health,  and 
his  unaffected  modesty  and  suavity  of  manners  endeared  him  to 
every  one.  He  was  of  easy  elocution,  his  language  chaste,  method- 
ical in  the  arrangement  of  his  matter,  learned  and  logical  in  the 
use  of  it,  and  of  great  urbanity  in  debate ;  not  quick  of  apprehension, 
but,  with  a  little  time,  profound  in  penetration,  and  sound  in  con- 
clusion. In  his  philosophy  he  was  firm,  and  neither  troubling,  nor 
perhaps  trusting,  any  one  with  his  religious  creed,  he  left  the  world 
to  the  conclusion,  that  that  religion  must  be  good  which  could  pro- 
duce a  life  of  exemriary  virtue.  His  stature  was  of  the  middle 
size,  wellfonried  anf  proportioned,  and  the  features  of  his  face  were 
manly,  comely,  and  engaging.  Such  was  George  Wythe,  the  hon- 
or of  hisown,  and  the  model  of  future  timek" 

,^  ^  t '  Immediately  on  leaving  college,  Mr.  Jefierson  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  Law,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W)rthe.  Here,  it  is 
said,  fired  by  the  example  of  his  master,  he  performed  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  Civil  and  Comtbon  Law;  exploring  every  topic  with  pre- 
cision, and  fathoming  every  principle  to  the  bottom.  Here,  also,, 
he  is  said  to  have  eicquired  that  unrivaled  facility,  neatness,  and  or- 
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der  in  business,  which  gave  him,  in  effect,  in  every  office  that  he 
filled,  "  the  hundred  hands  of  Briareus." /r With  such  «,  guide,  in 
a  school  of  such  exalted  and  searching  discipline  as  that  of  the 
Law,  all  the  rudiments  of  intellectual  greatness,  could  not  fail  of 
being  stined  into  action.     Aided  by  the  propitious  circumstances  of 
the  times,  they  exhibited  a  rapid  and  portentous  developement  inthe 
man  who  was  destined  to   humble  the  pride  of  hoary  legitimacy, 
and  prostrate  its  artificial  scaffolding  in  the  dust.     The  occasion 
was  not  long  wanting,  which  was  fitted  to  evoke  the  master  passion 
of  his  nature  in  bold  and  prominent  relief     His  faculties  were  just 
fledging  into  manhood  ;  they  had  begun  to  assume  their  distinctive 
flight,  and  to  indicate  a  novel  and  illimitable  range.     At  this  decisive 
moment  an  incident  occurred,  which  riveted  them  to  their  meditated 
sphere,  and  kindled  the  native  ardour  of  his  genius  into  a  flame  of 
fire.     It  was  the  celebrated  speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  on  the  memo- 
rable resolutions  of  1765,  against  the  Stamp- Act.     Young  Jefferson 
was  present  and  listened  to  the  "bold,  grand,  and  overwhelming 
eloquence"  of  the  orator  of  nature ;  the  effect  of  which  seems  never 
to  have  lost  its  sorcery  over  his  mind.     More  than  fifty  years  after- 
wards, he  reverts  to  it  with  all  the  vividness  o#4he  first  impression. 
."He  appeared  to  me,"  says  he,  "to  speak  as  Homer  wiotc,"     The 
resistance  to  the  last  resolution  was  "most  bloody ;"  but  the  genius 
of  Heniy  rose  with  the  pressure  of  the  occasion,  and  descended  in 
"one  incessant  storm  of  lightning  and  thunder,"  upon  his  opponents. 
The  effect  was  indeed  tremendous ;  it  stmck  even  that  veteran  and 
dignified  assembly  aghast.     The  resolutions  were  moved  by  Henr}^, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston,  a  member  from  the  Northern  Neck. 
They  were  resisted  by  the  whole  monarchical  body  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and,  besides;  they  were  deemed  so 
ill  advised  in  point  of  time,  as  to  rally  in  opposition  to  them  all  the 
old  members,  including  such  men  as  Peyton  Randolph,  Wythe, 
Pendleton,  Nicholas,  Bland,  &c.  honest  patriots,  whose  influence  m 
the  House,  had  till  then  been  unbroken.     "  But,"  says  Jefferson, 
^'  torrents  of  sublime  eloquence  from  Henry,  backed  by  the  solid  rea- 
soning of  Johnston,  prevailed.     The  last,  however,  and  strongest 
resolution,  was  carried  but  by  a  single  vote.     The  debate  on  it  was 
most  bloody.     I  was  then  but  a  student,  and  stood  at  the  door  of 
communication  between  the  house  and  the  lobby  during  the  whole 
debate  and  vote  ;  and  I  well  remember,  that,  after  the  numbers,  on 
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the  division  were  told  and  declared  from  the  Chair,  PeyUHl  Ran^ 
ddph,  the  Attorney-General,  came  out  at  the  door  where  I  was 
standing,  and  said,  as  he  entered  the  lobby,  'by  G-d,  I  would  have 
given  606  guineas  for  a  single  vote :  for  one  vote  would  have  divid- 
ed the  House,  and  Robinson  was  in  the  chair,  who  he  knew 
would  have  negatived  the  resolution.' "  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
magnificent  appeal,  so  electrilfying  to  his  impassioned  auditor,  that 
Henry  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  with 
the  look  of  a  god,  "  Caesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles  the  First  his 
Cromwell — and  George  the  Third — ('Treason,'  cried  the  Speaker — 
'treason,  treason,'  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  House.  It  was  one 
of  those  trying  moments  which  is  decisive  of  character.  Henry 
faultered  not  an  instant ;  but  rising  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing 
on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  he  finished  his 
sentence  with  the  ^rmest  emphasis,)  may  profit  by  their  example. 
If  this  be  treason  make  the  most  of  it."*  "I  well  remember,  says 
Jefferson,  "the  ciy  of  treason,  the  pause  of  Henry  at  the  name  of 
George  the  Third,  and  the  presence  of  mind  with  which  he  closed  his 
sentence,  and  baffled  the  vociferated  charge." 

The  grandeur  of  ijiat  scene,  and  the  triumphant  eclat  of  Henry, 
made  the  heart  of  young  Jefferson  ache  for  the  propitious  moment 
wticK  should  enrol  Elm  amollg  thechamptonrof  persecuted  human- 
ity. Then  was  realized  that  burning  vision  of  his  fancy,  which, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  amidst  the  crowning  hilarities  of  the  chase^ 
had  pointed  his  aspirations  to  the  more  solid  and  rational  exultation 
which  awaits  "the  honest  advocate  of  his  country's  rights."  The 
feeling  which  such  an  exhibition  woidd  naturally  produce  in  minds 
of  a  common  mould,  would  be  temporary,  partaking  more  of  the 
nature  of  animal  excitement,  and  passing  off  with  the  occasion 
which  gave  it  birth.  Not  so  with  Jefferson  ;  the  sensations  which 
it  excited  in  him  were  purely  intellectual;  it  composed  his  reflective 
mind  into  a  deep  and  settled  reverie,  which  the  lapse  of  half  a  cen- 
tury had  not  broken,  and  in  which  were  elaborated  the  most  mo- 
mentous theories  ali'ecting  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man'. 
Already  his  thoughtful  spirit  sighed  over  the  wronged,  the  degraded 
condition  of  human  nature,  and  panted  for  tKe  vindication  of  its 
long  lost  rights  and  liberties.    The  tone  and  strength  of  the  master 
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sentiment  of  his  mind,  at  this  early  period,  are  clearly  indicated  by 
those  emphatic  mottoes  which  he  selected  for  his  seals  :  ^^Ab  eo  lib- 
ericis,  a  qtw  spiHtus^^  and  ^^  Resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to 
God."  These  mottoes  attracted  great  attenticm  among  his  cotempo- 
raries,  and  were  regarded  as  prophetic  of  his  destiny.  They  are 
well  remembered  to  this  day,  •by  the  aged  inhabitants  of  Tirginia, 
and  associated  with  the  warmest  recdlections  of  him,  whose  pres- 
ence only  is  lost  from  among  them.  The  seals  themselves  are  pre- 
served, as  sacred  reUcs,  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  accu- 
rate impressions  of  them  in  wax,  have  been  obtained  by  his  particu- 
lar friends,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  by  whom  they  are  cher- 
ished with  reUgious  regard. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  birth  of  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  American  Independence;  and  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise epoch,  and  the  particular  individual,  when  and  with  whom  the 
stupendous  conception  originated.  But  the  enquiry  has  been  attend- 
ed with  no  success,  except  to  multiply  candidates  for  the  distinction, 
and  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  incapable  of  solution.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  measure  did  not  result  from  any  deliberate  and  precon- 
certed design  on  the  part  of  one,  or  any  number  of  individuals ;  but 
from  a  combination  of  progressive,  adventitious  causes,  generated, 
fwr  the  most  part,  in  the  hot-bed  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  fos- 
tered and  matured  by  its  unjrielding  obstinacy.  It  was  the  slow  and 
legitimate  growth  of  poUtical  oppression,  assisted,  it  is  true,  by  the 
great  advance  of  certain  minds  beyond  the  general  step  of  the  age. 
To  use  the  happy  phraseology  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  say  at  what  moment  the  Revolution  began,  and  what  in- 
cident set  it  in  motion,  as  to  fix  the  moment  that  the  embryo  becomes 
an  animal,  or  the  act  which  gives  him  a  beginning." 

Whether  James  Otis  "breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life," 
in  the  capitol  of  Massachusetts,  or  Patrick  Henry  "gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  ball  of  the  Revolution,"  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of 
Virginia,  as  has  been  alternately  claimed,  and  reclaimed  against,  in 
a  spirit  of  laudable  and  patriotic  rivalry,  by  the  two  great  States 
which  have  stood  forth  as  the  chief  competitors  for  the  honor ;  or 
whether  Independence  "M^as  bom"  in  the  breast  of  a  Hancock,  a 
John  or  Samueji  Adams,  or  a  ChristojAer  Gadsden,  are  questions, 
which,  thougn  they  furnish  matter  for  curious  and  interesting  specu- 
lation, will  probably  never  be  decided  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
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parties.    But  it  is  certain  that  if  the  subject  were  examined  with  re- 
ference to  its  bearing  upon  a  Jefferson,  and  a  similar  indulgence  were 
allowed  in  hyperbolism,  it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  advanced, 
that  in  those  pc^nted  and  eloquent  inscriptions,  which  he  selected  in 
the  4re  of  youth,  as  the  mottoes  of  his  seals,  we  discover  the  germ, 
not  m^ely  of  emancipated  America,  but  of  revolutionary  Europe, 
and  of  the  general  ameUoration  of  associated  man  throughout  the 
world.    The  Revolution  itself  was  but  aninchoate  movement,  Amer- 
ica alone  considered ;  a  fortiori,  it  was  but  the  first  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  great  moral  and  political  regeneration  which  i^  ad- 
vancing over  the  earth,  and  to  which  it  gave  the  primary  impulse. 
The  mere  political  disseverence  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mothei 
country,  was  but  the  initiatory  process  in  the  grand  and  fundamen- 
tal metamorphosis  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  in  order  to  derive 
any  essential  advantages  jfrpm  the  separation;  to  wit,  the  entire  ab- 
rogation of  the  regal  investiture,  axid  the  assumption  of  free,  indepen- 
dent, self-government.     And  unless  contemplated  in  the  broad  light 
of  a  contest  of  principle,  between  the  advocates  of  republican  and 
those  of  kingly  government,  into  which  it  finally  resolved  itself,  it ; 
i^  of.  little  importance  to  enquire  what  incident  gave  it  birth,  or  who 
set  it  in  motioa.'^Stopping  at  the  point  at  which  many,  who  were 
the  boldeofc  iit  the  outset,  evidently  wished  it  to  stop,  and  with  honest 
motives,  the  Revolution  would  have  been  nothing  more,  in  effect, 
than  transferring  the  government  to  other  hands,  without  putting  it 
into  other  forms ;  and  no  change  would  have  been  vn*ought  in  the 
political  condition  of  the  world.     It  would  have  been  merely  a  spir- 
ited and  successful  rebellion,  or  rather  a  struggle  for  power,  like  that 
which  long  embroiled  the  royal  races  of  Plantagenets,  Tudors, 
and  Stuarts,  terminating,   at  best,  in  a  limited  modification  of 
the  old  system,  and  most  likely,  in  its  entire  adoption,  substituting 
George  or  John  the  First,  in  the  room  of  George  the  Third.    Many  a 
firm  breasted  champion  of  the  Revolution,  proved  deficient  in  metal 
when  brought  to  the  bar^  of  .principle.     The  whig  of  the  first  crisis?, 
was  transformed  into  the  tory  of  the  second,  in  many  cases,  and  vice 
versa.  ^ 

/  The  solution  of  the  problem,  as  it  isiisually  stated,  therefore,  if 
practicable,  would  afford  no  certain  crit^on  of  the  rdative  advance 
of  the  leading  minds  of  that  period.  6ut  the  question  becomes  a 
rational  one,  and  assumes  a  powerful  interest,  if  presented  in  its 
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piopcr   aspect ;    when  and  with  whom  originated  those  eternal 
niles  of  political  reason  aaid  right,  which  crowned  with  glory  and 
immortality  the  American  Revolution,  and  made  it  one  in  substance 
as  well  as  form?     To  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  conceiving  the 
sublime,  creative  idea  of  giving  to  those  detached  and  chaotic 
fragments  of  empire,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  American  na- 
tion, not  only  shape  and  organization,  but  a  new  projectile  impulse, 
%jo  revolve  in  an  untried  orbit,  under  the  control  of  a  new  equilibrium 
of  forces  ?    Viewing  the  subject  under  these,  its  moral  phases,  it  be- 
icomes  of  some  consequence  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  progress  of 
individual  opinicms.     Those  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  both  as  to  date  and 
character,  will  gradually,  and  in  due  tiraej  unfold  themselves  to  the 
reader,  in  the  course  of  the  sequel.     Meanwhile,  it  is  difficult  to  af- 
firm whether  Massachusetts,  who  has  evinced  an  honorable  degiee 
of  sensibility  upon  this  topic,  will  feel  most  solaced  or  rebuked  by  the 
following  compliment  paid  her  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  few  years  since, 
in  a  letter  to  Samuel  A.  Wells.     "We  willingly  cede  to  her  the  laud 
<jf  having  been,  although  not  exclusively,  the  cradle  of  sound  prin- 
i-ciples ;  and  if  some  of  us  believe  she  has  deflected  from  thcsal  in  her 
'4X)urse,  we  retain  full  confidence  in  her  ultimate  return  to  them." 
Again,  in  a  letter  to  General  Dearborn,  soon  after  the  close  of  tlie 
last  war,  he  apostrophizes  her,  in  a  tone  of  such  winning  and  frater> 
ami  suppUcation,  and  so  much  in  unison  with  our  position,  that  we 
cannot  omit  introducing  k  here^ 

.  "  Oh  Massachusetts !  how  have  I  lamented  the  degradation  of 
jour  apostacy !  Massachusetts,  with  whom  I  went  with  pride  in 
'76,  whose  vote  was  my  vote  on  ev«ry  public  question,  and  whose 
principles  were  then  the  standard  of  whatever  was  fi-ee  or  fearless. 
But  then  she  was  under  the  counsels  of  the  two  Adamses ;  while 
Strong,  her  present  leader,  was  promoting  petitions  for  submission 
to  British  power  and  British  usurpation.  While  under  her  present 
ijBhnsels,  she  must  be  contented  to  be  nothing  ;  as  having  a  vote,  V^^ 
/Indeed,  to  be  counted,  but  not  respected.  But  should  the  State ^"^^r 
once  more,  buckle  on  hei*  repubUcan  harness,  we  shall  receive  hfer 
again  as  a  sister,  and  recollect  her  wanderings  among  tlje  crimes 
only  of  the  parricide  party,  which  would  have  basely  sold  what 
their  fathers  so  bravely  won  from  the  same  enemy.  Let  us  look 
forward,  then,  to  the  act  of  repentance,  which,  by  dismissing  her 
venal  traitors,  shall  be  the  signal  of  return  to  the  bosom,  and  to  the 
principles  of  her  brethren ;  and,  if  her  late  humiliation  can  just 
give  her  modesty  enough  to  suppose  that  her  southern  brethren- 
are  somewhat  on  a  par  with  her  in  wisdom,  in  information,-  inv 
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patriotism,  in  bravery,  and  even  in  honesty,  although  not  in  psalm- 
singing,  she  will  more  justly  estimate  her  own  relative  momentum 
in  the  Union.  With  her  ancient  principles,  she  would  really  be 
•  great,  if  she  did  not  think  herself  the  whole.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  you  go  into  her  councils,  and  assist  in  bringing  her  back 
to  those  principles,  and  to  a  sober  satisfaction  with  her  proportionaMe 
share  in  the  Section  of  our  affairs." 

In  1767,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  inducted  into  the  practice  of  the  Law, 
at  the  bar  of  the  General  Court,  under  the  auspices  of  his  learned 
preceptor  and  friend,  Mr.  Wythe.  He  brought  with  hun  into  prac- 
tice, the  whole  body  of  ancient  and  modern  jurisprudence,  text  and 
commentary,  from  its  rudest  monuments  in  Anglo-Saxon,  to  its  latest 
depositories  in  polished  vernacular,  well  systematized  in  his  mind, 
and  ready  for  use  at  a  moments  warning.  A  specimen  of  his  fe- 
mili^ty  with  the  vast  phalanx  of  legal  authorities,  from  Prisot  down 
to  Lord  Mansfidd,  will  presently  appear ;  although  it  was  originally 
intended  as  a  confidential  deposite  in  the  bosom  of  his  correspon- 
.  dent  But  his  professional  career  was  brief,  and  imfavored  with 
any  occasion  adequate  to  disclose  the  immensity  of  his  technical 
preparation,  or  the  extent  of  his  abilities  as  an  advocate.  The  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  which  was  followed  by  a  general  occlusion 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  trod  close  upon  his  introduction  to  the  bar; 
and  while  it  closed  one  important  avenue  to  distinction,  ushered  him 
upon  a  broader  and  more  diversified  theatre  of  action. 

During  the  short  interval  which  he  spent  in  his  professicm,  he  ac- 
quired considerable  celebrity;  but  his  forensic  reputation  is  so  dis- 
proportioned  to  his  unusually  versatile  pre-eminence,  as  to  have  oc- 
casioned the  general  impression  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  requi- 
site qualifications  for  a  successful  practitioner  at  the  bar.  That  this 
was  not  the  case,  however,  we  have  the  authority  of  a  gentleman,* 
whose  opportunities  of  information,  and  well  known  political  bias, 
are  a  guaranty  of  the  literal  accuracy  of  his  statement.  "Permit: 
me,"  says  he,  "to  correct  an  error  which  seems  to  have  prevailed. 
It  has  been  thought  that  Mr.  Jefferson  made  no  figure  at  the  bar: 
but  the  case  was  far  othe^vise.  There  are  still  extant,  in  his  own 
fair  and  neat  hand,  in  the  manner  of  his  master,  a  nmnber  of  argu- 
ments which  were  delivered  by  him  at  the  bar  upon  some  of  the 
most  intricate  questions  of  the  law ;  which,  if  they  shall  ever  see 
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the  light,  wUl  vindicate  his  claims  to  the  first  honors  of  the  profes- 


sion." 


Again,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  same  gendeman  upon  anoth- 
er interesting  point:  It  will  be  new  to  the  reader  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  any  thing  of  a  popular  orator.  '^It  is  true,"  contin- 
ues the  writer,  "he  was  not  distinguished  iii  popular  debate;  why 
he  was  not  so,  has  often  been  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  have 
seen  his  eloquence  on  paper,  and  heard  it  in  conversation.  He 
had  all  the  attributes  of  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  and  the  soul,  which 
are  essential  to  eloquence  of  the  highest  order.  The  only  defect 
was  a  physical  one :  he  wanted  Volume  and  compass  of  voice  for  a 
large  deliberative  assembly;  and  his  voice,  firom  the  excess  of  his 
sensibility,  instead  of  rising  with  his  feelings  and  conceptions,  sunk 
under  their  pressure,  and  became  gutteral  and  inarticulate.  The 
consciousness  of  this  infirmity  repressed  any  attempt  in  a  large 
body,  in  which  he  knew  he  must  fail.  But  his  voice  was  all  suffi- 
eient  for  the  purposes  of  judicial  debate ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  if  the  services  of  his  country  had  not  called  him  away 
so  soon  from  his  profession,  his  fame,  as  a  lawyer,  would  now  have 
stood  up(Hi  the  scune  distinguished  ground  which  he  confessedly  oc- 
cupies as  a  statesman,  an  author,  anfl^  scholar." 

The  "arguments,"  above  mentioned,  have  not  yet  seen  the 
light;  but  a  curious  fragment  exists,  in  the  form,  of  a  letter  to  the 
celebrated  English  whig.  Major  John  Cartwright,  which  displays 
at  one  view,  the  wonderful  copiousness  of  legal  research,  fertility  and 
promptitude  of  reference,  which  he  possessed,  and  brought  dovirn' 
with  him  to  the  age  of  eighty-one.  This  long  and  learned  letter 
embrax^es  a  vride  range  of  historical  details,  and  political  informa- 
tion ;  and  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  treatise  on  the  British 
and  American  Constitutions,  than  of  an  epistolary  commxmication. 
The  part  which  we  quote,  contains  the  detection,  through  a  long 
labyrinth  of  legal  authorities,  of  a  fundamental  heresy,  which,  at  an 
early  period,  through  a  palpable  mistranslation  of  two  wftds,  crept 
into  the  common  law,  and  finally,  by  a  series  of  cxmiulative  adjudi- 
cations, became  firmly  embodied  in  the  text. 

"  I  was  glad  to  find  in  your  book  a  formal  contradiction^  at  length, 
of  the  judiciary  usurpation  of  legislative  powers ;  few:  stibh  the  judg- 
es have  usurped  in  their  repeated  decisions,  that  Christianity  is  a  part 
of  the  common  law.     The  prod?  of  the  contrary,  wliich  you  \M^- 

f  V. 
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adduced,  is  incontrovertible ;  to  wit,  that  the  common  law  existed 
while  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  yet  Pagans,  at  a  time  when  they  had 
never  yet  heard  the  name  of  Clurist  pronounced,  or  knew  that  such  a 
character  had  ever  existed.  But  it  may  amuse  you,  to  show  when, 
and  by  what  means,  they  stole  tins  law  in  upon  us.  In  a  case  of 
quare  impedit  in  the  Year-book,  34^  H.  6.  felio  38.  (anno  1458,)  a 
question  was  made,  how  far  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  to  be  respect- 
ed in  a  common  law  court.  And  Prisot,  Chief  Justice,  gives  his 
opinion  in  these  words.  'A  tiel  leis  qu'ils  de  seint  eglise  ont  en  an 
den  scriptuTe  covient  a  nous  a  donner  credence  ;  car  ceo  common 
ley  sur  quels  touts  manners  leis  sont  fondes.  Et  auxy.  Sir,  nous 
sumiis  obliges  de  conustre  lour  ley  de  saint  eglise :  et  semblable- 
ment  ils  sont  obliges  de  conustrenostre  ley.  Et,  Sir,  si  poit  apperer 
or  a  nousque  I'evesque  ad  fait  come  un  ordinary  fera  en  tiel  cas,. 
adong  nous  devons  ceo  adjuger  bon,  ou  auterment  nemy,'  &c.  See 
S.  C.  Fitzh.  Abr.  du.  imp.  89.  Bro.  Abr.  du.  imp.  12.  Finch  in 
his  first  book,  c.  3.  is  the  first  afterwards  who  quotes  this  case,  and 
mistakes  it  thus.  ^To  such  laws  of  the  church  as  have  warrant  in 
holy  scripture,  our  law  giveth  credence.'  And  cites  Prisot;  mis- 
translating ^anden  scripture,^  into  ^holy  scripture  J  Whereas 
Prisot  palpably  says,  ^to  such  laws  as  those  of  holy  church  have  in 
ancient  tpriting,  it  is  proper  for  u&to  give  credence ;'  to  wit,  to  theii* 
ancient  written  laws..  This  was  in  1613,  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  dictum  of  Piisot.  Wingate,  in  1658,  erects  this  false  tians- 
lation  into  a  maxim  of  the  cpmmon  law,  copying  the  words  of 
Finch,  but  citing  Prisot.  Wing.  Max.  3.  and  Sheppard,  title,  'Reli- 
gion,' in  1675,  copies  the  same  mistranslation,  quoting  the  Y.  B. 
Finch  and  Wingate.  Hale  expresses  it  in  these  words ;  'Christian- 
ity is  parcel  of  the  laws  of  England.'  1  Ventr.  293,  3  Keb.  607. 
But  he  quotes  no  authority.  By  these  echoings  and  re-eciipings 
from  one  to  another,  it  had  become  so  established  in  1728,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  King  vs,  Woolston,  2  Stra.  834,  the  court  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  debated,  whether  to  write  against  Christianity  was 
punishable  in  the  temporal  court  at  common  law.  Wood,  therefore, 
409,  ventures  still  to  vary  the  phrase  and  say,  that  all  blasphemy 
and  profaneness  are  offences  by  the  common  law ;  and  cites  2  Stra. 
Then  Blackstone,  in  1763,  IV.  59,  repeats  the  words  of  Hale,  that 
*  Christianity  is  part  of  the  laws  of  England,'  citing  Ventris  and 
Strange.  And  finally,  Lord  Mansfield,  with  a  little  qualification, 
in  EvaiA's  case,  in  1767,  says,  that  *  the  essential  principles  of  re- 
vealed religion  are  part  of  the  common  law.'  Thus  ingulphin«r 
Bible,  Testament,  and  all  into  the  common  law,  without  citing  any 
authority.  And  thus  we  find  this  chain  of  authorities  hanging  link 
by  link,  one  upon  another,  and  all  ultimately  on  one  and  the  same 
hook,  and  that  a  mistranslation  of  the  words  '  ancien  scripture,^ 
used  by  Prisot.  Finch  quotes  Prisot ;  Wingate  does  the  same. 
Sheppard  quotes  Prisot,  Finch  and  Wingate.     Hale  cites  nobody. 
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The  court,  in  Woolston's  case,  cites  Jlale.  Wood  cites  Woolston's 
case.  Blackstone  quotes  Woolston's  case  and  Hale.  And  Lord 
Mansfield,  like  Hale,  ventures  it  on  his  own  authority,  flere  I 
might  defy  the  best  read  lawyer  to  produce  another  scrip  of  author- 
ity for  this  judiciary  forgery ;  and  I  might  go  on  further  to  show, 
how  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  priests  interpolated  in  the  text  of 
Alfred's  laws,  the  20th,  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd  chapters  of  Exodus, 
and  the  15th  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  23d  to  the  29th 
verses.  But  this  would  lead  my  pen  and  your  patience  too  far. 
What  a  conspiracy  this,  between  Church  and  State." 

Major  Cartwright  was  so  captivated  with  the  contents  of  this  let- 
ter, that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  permit  it  to  go  to  the 
press.  Its  appearance  in  the  newspapers,  excited  some  sensation, 
and  occasioned,  in  part,  a  letter  from  Edward  Everett,  requesting 
further  information  upon  the  subject.  In  reply,  Mr.  Jefferson,  after 
alluding  to  the  publication  of  his  letter,  under  the  circumstances  of 
frankness  and  freedom  in  which  it  was  written,  as  "  an  unfair  prac- 
tice," says,  it  will  "  draw  upon  me  the  host  of  judges  axid  divines. 
They  may  cavil,  but  cannot  refute  it.  I  fear  not  for  the  accuracy 
of  any  of  my  quotations.  The  doctrine  might  be  disproved  by 
many  other  and  different  topics  of  reasoning ;  but  having  satisfied 
myself  of  the  origin  of  the  forgery,  and  found  ho\^  like  a  rolling 
snow-ball,  it  had  gathered  volume,  I  leave  its  further  pursuit  to  those 
who  need  further  proof."  "  A  licence,"  continues  he,  "  which  should 
permit  ^ancien  scripture^  to  be  translated  ^holy  saipture^  annilii- 
lates  at  once  all  the  evidence  of  language.  With  such  a  licence, 
we  might  reverse  the  sixth  commandment  into  *  Thou  shalt  not 
omit  murder.'  It  would  be  the  more  extraordinary  in  this  case, 
where  the  mis-translation  was  to  effect  the  adoption  of  the  whde 
code  of  tlie  Jewish  and  Christian  laws  in  the  text  of  our  Statutes." 
And  he  adds,  "  do  we  allow  to  our  Judges  this  lumping  legisla- 
tion ?" 


\    ^- 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Mr.  Jefferson  came  of  age  in  1764.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
his  majority,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  nomination  of  Justices  for 
the  county  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  at  the  first  election  following- 
was  chosen  one  of  its  Representatives  to  the  Legislature. 

He  took  his  seat  in  that  body  in  May,  1769,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  once,  by  an  effort  of  philanthropy,  to  which  the  steady 
Iiberati2sation  of  sixty  years  has  not  brought  up  the  tone  of  public 
sentiment ;  at  least,  so  far  as  to  reconcile  the  major  will  to  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices  which  it  involves.  The  moral  intrepidity  that  could 
prompt  him,  a  new  member,  and  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  House, 
to  rise  from  his  seat,  with  the  composure  of  a  martyr,  and  propose, 
amidst  a  body  of  inexorable  planters,  a  bill  ^''fw  the  permissitm 
of  the  Emancipation  of  Slaves,'^  gave  an  earnest  of  his  future 
career,  too  imequivocal  to  be  misunderstood.  It  was  an  act  of  self 
immdation,  worthy  the  best  model  of  Sparta  or  Rome.  He  wa^t 
hunself  a  slave  holder,  and  from  the  immense  inheritance  to  which 
he  had  succeeded,  probably  one  of  the  largest  in  the  House.  He 
knew  too,  that  it  was  a  measure  of  peculiar  odium,  running  coun- 
ter to  the  strongest  interests,  and  most  intractable  prejudices  of  the 
ruling  population  ;  that  it  would  draw  upon  him  the  keenest  resent- 
ments of  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  who  alone  held  the  keys  of 
honor  and  preferment  at  hoine,  besides  banishing  forever,  all  hope 
of  a  favorable  consideration  with  the  government.  In  return  for 
this  array  of  sacrifices,  he  saw  nothing  await  him  ))ut  the  satisfac- 
tion of  an  approving  conscience,  and  the  distant  commendation  of 
an  impartial  posterity.  He  could  have  no  possible  motive  but  the 
honor  of  his  country,  and  the  gratification  of  a  warm  and  compre- 
hensive benevolence. 

The  bare  announcement  of  the  proposition  gave  a  shock  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  House,  which  aroused  their  inmost  alarms.  It 
touched  their  sensibilities  at  a  most  irritable  point,  and  was  rejected 
by  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  vote.  Yet  the  courteous  and  concil- 
iatory account  which  Mr.  Jefiferson  has  left  of  the  transaction, 
ascribes  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  the  vicious  and  despotic  influ- 
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cnce  of  the  government,  which,  by  its  unceasing  frown,  overawed 
every  attempt  at  reform,  rather  than  to  any  moral  depravation  of 
the  membei-s  themselves.     They  were  not  insensible  to  the  amazing 
merits  of  the  proposition.     "  Our  minds"  says  he  "  were  circumscrib- 
ed within  narrow  limits,  by  an  habitual  beUef  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  mother  country  in  all  matters  of  govern- 
ment, to  direct  all  our  labors  in  subservience  to  her  interests,  and 
even  to  observe  a  bigotted  intolerance  for  all  religions  but  hers. 
The  difficulties  with  our  Representatives  were  of  habit  and  despair, 
not  of  reflection  and  conviction.    Experience  soon  proved  that  they 
could  bring  their  minds  to  rights,  on  the  first  summons  of  their  at- 
tention."    But  indeed,  under  the  regal  government,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible for  any  thing  Uberal  to  expect  success.     The  Crown  had  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  appointment  of  all  officers  of  any  moment, 
even  those,  in  part,  of  the  ordinary  Legislature.     The  King's  Coun- 
cil, as  it  was  called,  which  acted  as  an  Upper  House,  held  their 
places  at  the  Royal  will,  and  cherished  a  most  humble  obedience  to 
that  will ;  the  Governor,  too,  who  had  a  negative  on  the  laws,  held 
by  the  same  tenure,  and  wkh  still  greater  devotedness  to  it :  and- 
last  of  all,  the  Royal  negative,  which  formed  the  Tear-guard  to  the 
whole,  barred  the  final  pass  to  every  project  of  melioration.     So 
wanton,  indeed,  was  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  the  hands  of  his 
Majesty,  that  for  the  most  trifling  reason,  and  sometimes  for  no  con- 
ceivable reason  at  all,  he  refused  his  assent  to  laws  of  the  most  salu- 
tary tendency.     Nay,  the  single  interposition  of  an  interested  indi- 
vidual against  a  law,  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  fail  of  success, 
•  though  in  the  opposite  scale  were  placed  the  interests  of  a  whole 
coimtry. 

This  was  Mr.  Jefierson's^r*^  measure  of  reform  ;  and  although 
rendered  aboitive  by  the  immature  state  of  things,  it  was  but  the 
inception,  as  the  reader  will  in  due  time  perceive,  of  a  long  series 
o/ efforts,  partly  successful,  partly  not,  in  Oae  same  benevolent  cause. 
It  was  the  flrst  pubUc  movement  whic^  he  had  the  honor  to  origin* 
ate,  arid  the  one,  in  all  probability,  whose  spirit  and  object  were 
most  congenial  to  his  heart.     Indeed,  it  was  but  the  glimmering 
of  that  principle,  which  constituted  the  polar  star  of  his  whole  des- 
tiny, and  which  afterwards  burst  with  such  astonishing  magnifi- 
eence  upon  the  world,  in  that  immortal  manifesto  of  his  country, 
which  proclaimed,  that  '^all  men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by 
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their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights."  It  was  the  primary 
development  of  the  workings  of  a  mind  which  comprehended, 
within  the  mantle  of  its  benignity,  every  color  and  condition  of  hu- 
man existence;  and  which  saw,  beyond  the  "rivers  of  blood"  and 
"years  of  desolation"  which  intervened,  that  enchanting  visicm,  which 
flashed  upon  his  earliest  musings,  and  kindled  his  expiring  ener- 
gies,— ^the  vision  of  emancipated  man  throughout  the  wwld.  But  a 
few  years  after  his  legislative  debut  in  the  cause  of  slavery,  we  find 
him  dilating  with  enthusiasm  upcxi  the  same  subject,  inflying  "Notes" 
to  M.  de  Marbois,  of  the  French  legation,  and  recording  that  vehe- 
ment and  appalling  admonition  which  recent  events  have  almost 
ripened  into  Fophecy : 

"Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure  when  we  have 
removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  these  Uberties  are  of  the  gift  of  God?  That  they 
are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ?  Indeed,  I  tremble  for 
my  country,  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just ;  that  his  justice  can- 
not sleep  forever :  that  considering  numbers,  natme  and  natural 
means  only,  a  revolution  in  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of 
situation  is  among  possible  events :  that  it  may  become  prob: 
able  by  supernatural  interference !  The  Almighty  has  no  attri- 
bute which  can  take  side  with  us  in  such  a  contest." 

But  the  business  of  ordinary  legislation  was  drawing  to  a  close 
in  Virginia.  The  fatal  collision  between  Great-Britain  and  her 
Colonies,  had  waxed  to  a  crisis,  which  suspended  the  regular  action 
of  government,  and  summoned  the  attention  of  its  fimctionaries  to 
more  imperious  concerns.  Patrick  Henry,  who  was  seven  years 
older  than  Mr.  Jefierson,  and  three  or  four  ahead  of  him  in  public 
life,  had  hitherto  been  the  master-spirit  of  the  Revolution  at  the 
South,  and,  by  his  superior  boldness,  hadsustained  its  piincipal  brunt. 
The  time  had  now  arrived,  when  he  was  to  divide  the  burthen  and 
the  glory  of  the  distinction,  with  one  who  was  his  junior  only  in 
years  and  eloquence,  his  equal  in  moral  courage,  but  in  every  thing 
else  his  superior,  at  an  immeasurable  distance.  The  same  session 
of  the  Le^lature-that  first  saw  Mr.  Jelfferson  a  member,  saw  him 
first  also  in  the  little  council  of  the  brave.  The  same  session  also, 
(1769)  witnessed  the  adoption  of  a  new  mode  of  resistance  to  Brit- 
vak  tyranny,  which  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  promoting ;  to 
wit,  the  system  of  non-intercourse,  by  which  the  Colonies  gradu- 
ally diBsolved  aU  commercial  connection  with  the  mother  country. 
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'Vh&  oppoti&nts  of  the  embargo,  who  have  slept  a  good  sound  sleep^ 
^^riU  now  begin  to  bristle  up,  and  say  they  have  discovered,  at  last^ 
the  very  germ  of  that  diabolical  principle.     But  here  a  difficulty 
presents  itself,  for  the  origin  of  the  non-intercourse  proceeding  be- 
longs to  Massachusetts,  the  focus  of  all  disinclination  to  embargoes ! 
The  honor  of  it  is  hers;  she  having  been  pressed,  from  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  her  local  position,  to  take  the  precedence  of  the 
other  Colonies  in  this  important   step.    Is  it  possible,  that  the 
bruited  restrictive  system,  which  was  so  humiliating  in  a  Jefferson 
and  a  Madison,  and  so  heritical  in  1808-9,  should  owe  its  birth 
place  to  the  *  cradle  of  sound  principles,'  or  trace  its  pedigree  upon 
the  escutcheons  of  T6  ?    It  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true.    And 
the  measure,  equally  honorable  on  both  occasions,  was  attended 
with  correspondent  and  glorious  results  to  our  common  country. 
Experience  has  proved,  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  warferc 
with  a  nation,  which  excludes  the  principle  of  reciprocity  from  her 
code,  and  grasps  at  monopolizing  the  commerce  of  the  world,  is  to 
withdraw  peaceably  from  her  intercourse,  and,  by  a  vigorous  sys- 
jm  of  retaliation,  to  debar  her  from  ours.     This  indeed  has  never 
led  to  bring  matters  to  a  favorable  issue,  either  by  compelling  her 
to  retire  upon  the  high  ground  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  or  by  exas- 
perating her,  as  in  two  memorable  instances,  to  such  a  pitch  of 
madness,  as  is  decreed  to  be  the  certain  precursor  of  self-destruction. 
But  in  whatever  light  the  principle  may  have  been  viewed  in 
later  times,  its  application  was  eminently  efficacious  in  producing 
the  final  appeal,  in  1775.     It  touched,  at  the  most  sensitive  and 
irascible  point,  the  great  feeling  which  neutralizes  every  other  in  a 
commercial  State,  to  wit,  that  of  interest.     Happily,  Mr.  Jefferson 
became  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  soon  after  theadoption  of  the 
system  in  Massachusetts ;  he  foresaw  its  operation,  if  acted  upon 
generally  and  in  concert ;  and  immediately  conceived  the  design  of 
bringing  Virginia  up  to  a  line  with  her  northern  sister.     A  concise 
view  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  period  is  important. 

The  bold  and  unequivocal  attitude  into  which  Virginia  had 
thrown  herself  by  the  opposition,  which  she  headed  in '65,  against 
the  Stamp  Act,  was  imitated  with  infectious  rapidity  by  all  the 
other  Colonies ;  which  raised  the  general  tone  of  resentment  to 
such  a  height,  as  made  Great  Britain  herself  quail  before  the  tem- 
pest she  had  excited.     The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  ;  but  its  re- 
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peal  was  soon  followed  by  a  series  of  parliamentary  and  executive 
acts,  equally  unconstitutional  and  oppressive.     Among  these,  were 
the  Declaratory  Act  of  a  right  in  the  British  Parliament,  to  tax  the 
Colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever  ;  the  quartering  of  large  bodies  of 
British  soldiery  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  Colonies,  at  the  ex- 
pense and  incessant  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  dissolution,^ 
in  rapid  succession,  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  and  the  total  sus- 
pension of  the  legislative  power  in  New  York ;  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  all  teas,  glass,  paper,  and  other  articles  of  the  most  ne- 
cessary use,  imported  into  the  Colonies,  and  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners,  armed  with  unlimited  powers,  to  be  stationed  in  the 
several  ports  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  the  arbitrary  customs. 
These  despotic  measures,  with  others  of  a  similar  character,  produc- 
ed immediate  recourse  to  retaliation,  in  the  commercial  Provinces. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts,  upon  whom  they  fell  with  their  first 
and  heaviest  pressure,  were  the  foremost  also  in  resisting  their  oper- 
ation.    They  entered  into  an  association,  by  which  they  agreed 
and  solemnly  bound  themselves,  not  to  import  from  Great  Britain 
any  of  the  articles  taxed,  or  to  use  them.     They  also  address^ft 
circular  letter  to  their  sister  Colonies,  inviting  their  concurrence  and 
co-operation,  in  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means,  for  procuring 
relief  from  their  oppressions.     Petitions,   memorials,  and  remon- 
strances were  accordingly  addressed  to  the  King  and  Parhament,  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  different  Colonies,  entreating  a  rescission  of 
the  obnoxious  measures,  and  blending  with  their  entreaties,  profes- 
sions of  imwavering  loyalty.     To  these  no  answer  was  condescend- 
ed.    But  the  non-intercourse  proceedings  in  Massachusetts  were  of 
a  character  too  ruinous  to  the  new  revenue  bill,  not  to  excite  atten- 
tion.    They  iwmiediately  called  forth  a  set  of  joint  resolutions,  and 
an  address,  from  the  Lords  and  Commons.     These  resolutions  con  - 
demned,  in  the  severest  terms,   all  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Colonies.     They  re-asserted  the  right  of  taxation,  and  of  quarter- 
ing their  troops  upon  the  Colonies.     They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
direct,-  that  the  King  might  employ  force  of  arms,  sufficient  to  quell 
the  disobedient ;  and  declared  that  he  had  the  right  to  cause  tlie 
promoters  of  disorders  to  be  arrested  and  transported  to  England 
for  trial. 

These  resolutions  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  arrived  in  America, 
in  May,  1769.    The  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  was  then  in 
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«e8sbn,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  gs  we  have  seen,  was  for  the  first  time  a 
member.     The  doctrines  avowed  in  these  menacing  papers,  al- 
though they  were  directed  piincipally  against  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, were  too  extraordinary  to  be  overlooked  in  any  assembly 
which  contained  a  Jefferson.     They  were  no  sooner  made  known 
to  the  House,  than  he  proposed  the  adoption  of  counter  resolutions, 
and  advocated  warmly,  the  propriety  of  making  common  cause 
with  Massachusetts,  at  the  hazard  of  every  sacrifice.     Counter  reso- 
lutions, and  an  addiess  to  the  King,  were  accordingly  agreed  to, 
with  Uttle  opposition ;  and  the  pregnant  determination  was  then 
and  there  formed,  of  considering  the  cause  of  any  one  Colony  as 
a  (Common  one.    The  seed  of  the  American  Union  was  here  first 
sown.    Who  cannot  perceive,  in  that  spirit  of  godlike  magnanimi- 
ty, which  forgot  self,  kindred,  friends,  every  thing,  in  commissera- 
ti(m  of  the  sufferings  of  a  distant  Colony,  the  elements  of  that  pow- 
erful fraternal  principle,  which  carried  these  Colonies  in  solid  pha- 
lanx, side  to  side,  and  step  for  step,  through  the  angry  billows  of  the 
RevohiLtion*,  and  which,  through  so  many  years  of  high  prosperity, 
has  overawed  every  rampant  ebullition,  and,  by  a  ceaceless  attrac- 
itkHi,  hdd  upon  its  point  every  discordancy  of  interest  and  opinion. 
The  spark  which  was  elicited  on  this  occasion,  was  communicated 
frpm  heart  to  heart,  and  from  Colony  to  Colony,  until  the  principle 
of  cohesion  became  paramount  and  universal,  dissolving  every  in- 
oongruous  tie,  and  melting  into  one  mass,  having  a  common  inter- 
est and  a  comm(Xi  danger,  the  whole  body  of  the  people.     By  the 
resolutions  which  they  passed,  the  Legislature  re-asserted  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  the  Colonies  to  tax  themselves  in  all  cases  whatsoever ; 
d^iounced  the  recent  acts  of  ParMament,  as  flagrant  violations  of 
the  British  Constitution ;  and  remonstrateid,  sternly,  against  the  as- 
sumed right  to  transport  the  fireebom  citizens  of  America  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  tried  by  their  inveterate  enemies.     The  tone  of  these  res- 
olutions was  so -strong,  as  to  excite,  for  the  first  time,  the  displeasure 
of  the  Governor,  the  amiable  Lord  Bottetourt,  whose  facility  of  dis- 
position was  proverbial.     The  House  had  scarcely  adopted,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  entered  upon  their  journals,  when  they  were 
sunmioned  to  his  presence,  to  receive  the  sentence  of  dissolution. 
"Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  "and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  have  heard  of  your  resolves,  and  augur  ill  of  their 
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effects ;  you  have  made  it  my  duty  to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are 
accordingly  dissolved." 

But  the  interference  of  the  Executive  had  no  other  effect,  than  to 
encourage  the  holy  feeling  it  attempted  to  repress.  The  next  day, 
led  on  by  the  young  spirits,  Jefferson,  Henry,  and  the  two  Lees,  the 
great  body  of  the  members  retired  to  a  room,  called  the  ApoUo,  in 
the  Raleigh  tavern,  the  principal  hotel  in  WillianAsburg.  They 
there  formed  themselves  into  a  voluntary  Convention,  drew  up  Ar- 
ticles of  Association  against  the  use  of  any  merchandise  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  signed,  and  recommended  them  to  the  peqple. 
They  repaired  to  their  several  counties,  circulated  the  Articles  of  the 
League  among  their  constituents,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
so  popular  was  the  measiu-e,  that  at  the  call  of  another  Legislature, 
themselves  were  re-elected  without  a  single  exception. 

The  impetus  thus  given  to  the  heroic  example  of  Massachusetts, 
by  a  remote  Province,  carried  it  home  to  the  breast  of  every  Colony. 
The  non-importation  agreement  became  general.    All  the  lux- 
uries, and  many  of  the  comforts  of  Ufe,  were  sacrificed,  at  once,  on 
the  altar  of  colonial  liberty.     The  history  of  that  period  presents  a 
sublime  spectacle  of  self-devotement,  and  rigorous  patriotism.    As- 
sociations were  formed  at  every  point,  and  a  systematic  war  of  in- 
terdiction and  non-consumption,  was  directed  against  British  mer- 
chandise.   All  ranks,  all  ages,  and  both  sexes  joined,  with  holy 
emulation,  in  nullifying  the  unconstitutional  tariff.     The  ladies, 
who  are  never  permitted  to  be  greatest  but  on  the  greatest  occasions, 
established  a  peculiar  claim  to  pre-eminence,  on  this.     They  relin- 
quished, without  a  struggle,  all  the  elegancies,  the  embellishments, 
and  even  the  comforts  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  ;  and  ex- 
perienced a  refined  pleasure  m  prefemng,  for  their  attire,  the  simple 
fabric  of  their  own  free  hands,  to  the  most  gorgeous  habiliments  of 
tyranny.     In  Virginia,  the  anti-revenue  movement  was  reduced  to 
a  system,  and  pursued  with  unparaUeled  rigor.     A  committee  of  vig- 
ilance was  established  in  every  county,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
mote subscriptions  to  the  covenant,  and  to  guard  the  execution  of  the 
Articles.     The  powers  of  these  committees,  being  undefined,  were 
almost  unlimited.     They  examined  the  books  of  the  merchant, 
and  pushed  their  inquisitorial  tribunal  into  the  sanctity  of  the  fire- 
side, punishing  every  breach,  by  fine  and  public  advertisement  of 
the  offender,  and  rewarding  every  observance  by  an  appropriate 
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badge  of  merit  Such,  too,  was  the  imperious  virtue  of  popular 
opinion,  that  from  their  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  All  who  re- 
fused to  subscribe  the  covenant  of  self-disfranchisement,  or  proved 
derelict  in  one  iota,  to  its  obligations,  underwent  a  species  of  social 
excommunication.  But  the  examples  of  delinquency  were  exceed- 
ingly rare — of  recusancy,  rarer  ;  a  few  old  tories  only,  of  the  most 
intractable  stamp,  were  sent  into  gentlemanly  exile,  beyond  the 
mountains. 

The  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  was  not  attended,  as 
before  remarked,  with  any  change  in  the  popular  representation ;  ex- 
cept only  in  the  very  few  instances  of  those  who  had  declined  assent 
to  the  patriot  proceedings.  The  next  meetuig  of  the  Legislature,  of 
any  permpnent  interest,  which  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1773,  saw 
Mr.  Jefferson  Again  at  his  post,  aad  intent  upon  the  great  business 
of  substituting  just  principles  of  government,  in  the  room  of  those 
which  unjustly  prevailed. 

A  court  of  inquiry,  held  in  Rhode-Island,  as  frf  back  as  1762, 
in  which  was  vested  the  extraordinary  power  Uy  transport  persons  to 
England,  to  be  tried  for  offences  committed  if  America,  was  consid- 
ered by  him  as  demanding  attention,  even  bA^'t  so  long  an  interval 
of  silence.  He  was  not  in  public  life.^  A^dme  this  proceeding 
was  instituted,  and  consequently  had^ot  ^e  power  to  raise  his  voice 
against  it ;  but  such  was  his  strong^nseof  political  justice,  that,  when 
an  important  principle  was  violAtedj  be  deeiiied  it  never  too  late  to 
rally  to  the  breach.  Acqii*sceace  hi  such  a  liigfa-handed  en- 
croachment, would  give  it>le  forceof  precjwient,  and  precedent  would 
soon  establish  the  righ^  A  suitable  investigation  and  protest,  too, 
would  resuscitate  the^pprehensions  of  die  Qdonists,  which  had  al- 
ready relapsed  intra  fatal  repose.  This,  indeed,  appeared  to  him  a 
more  desirable  r^sult,.than  the  simple  reclamation  of  right  in  that  par- 
ticular case.  Nothing  of  unusual  excitement  having  occurred,  dur- 
ing the  protracted  interval  of  legislative  interruption,  the  people  had 
faDen  into  a  state  of  insensibility  to  their  situation :  and  yet,  the  same 
causes  of  irritation  existed,  that  had  recently  thrown  them  into  such 
ferment.  The  duty  on  tea,  with  a  multitude  of  txvincumbrances, 
still  pressed  upon  them ;  and  the  Declaratory  Act,  of  a  right  in  the 
British  Parliament,  to  bind  them  by  their  laws,  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, still  suspended  over  them,  hanging  by  the  tenure  of  ministeri- 
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al  caprice.     The  lethargy  of  the  public'mind,  under  such  a  pressure 
of  injustice,  indicated  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  fearful  state  of  things.    It 
{resented  to  his  philosophic  eye,  a  degree  of  moral  prostration,  but 
one  remove  from  that,  which  constitutes  the  proper  element  for  des- 
potism, and  invites  its  fiercest  visitations.    It  appeared    to  him 
indispensable,  as  a  first  measure,  that  something  should  be  done, 
to  break  in  upon  the  dead  calm,  which  rested,  like  an  incubus, 
on  the  Colonies,  and  to  rouse  »the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  real 
situation.     Something,  moreover,  had  been  perpetually  wanting,  to 
produce  concert  of  action,  and  a  mutual  understanding  among  the 
Colonies ;  which  was  essential  to  a  systematic  and  efficacious  resis- 
tance.    These  objects  could  only  be  accomphshed,  he  conceived,  by 
the  dissemination,  in  an  impressive  form,  of  the  earhest  intelligence 
of  events,  with  suitable  and  wholesome  comments.     This  would 
keep  their  understandings  sufficiently  informed,  and  by  scattering 
the  flames  of  excitement,  which  were  principally  local,  from  one  Col- 
ony to  anotheij  until  the.  whole  continent  should  be  in  a  blaze, 
would  keep  them  also,  in  a  mutual  and  constant  state  of  alarm. 
With  a  view,  thereiore,  to  these  important  objects,  and  "  not  think- 
ing the  old  and  leading;  members  up  to  the  point  of  forwardness, 
which  the  times  reqoirei,".  he  proposed  to  a  few  of  the  younger 
ones,  a  private  meeting,  in  the  evening,  "to  consult  on  the  state  of 
things."    On  the  evening  of  \he  eleventh  of  March,  1773,  there- 
fore, we  find  this  Uttle  band  of  \^4^ginia  patriots,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  R.  H.  Lee,  F.  L.  Lee,   and  Dabney 
Carr,  assembled  together  in  a  private  i^m  of  the  Raleigh  tavern, 
to  deliberate  on  the  momentous  concemt  of  all  British  America. 
The  minds  of  these  bold  statesmen  were  u  perfect  unison ;  and 
the  concurrence  of  such  nunds,  upon  such  an  occasion,   could 
scarcely  M  to  educe  results,  which  should  mack  an  era  in  the 
history  erf  our  nation.    Nor  did  it  so  fail.     This  liwle  conclave,  at 
the  Raleigh  tavern  in  Williamsburg,  had  the  distinguishing  merit 
of  originating  the  most  formidable  engine  of  Colonial  resistance, 
that  had  ever  been  devised ;  to  wit,  the  "  Committees  of  Correspon- 
dence^ between  the  Legislatmes  of  the  different  Colonies  :  and  the 
first  visible  offspring  of  this  measure,  was  a  movement  of  inconceiv- 
ably more  consequence,  notjonly  to  America,  but  to  the  world — the 
call  of  a  general  Congress  of  ail  the  Colonies, 
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This  important  result  was  foreseen,  it  appears,  by  the  meeting, 
particularly  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  has  left  us  an  interesting  remin- 
iscence of  their  doings,  avoiding,  in  his  usual  way,  any  particular 
mention  of  his  own  agency. 

"We  were  all  sensible  that  the  most  urgent  of  all  measures, 
was  that  of  coming  to  an  xmderstanding  with  all  the  other  Colo- 
nies, to  consider  the  British  claims  as  a  common  cause  to  all,  and 
to  produce  a  unity  of  action ;  and  fear  this  surpose  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  in  each  Colony,  would  be  the  best  instru- 
ment for  inter-communication :  and  that  their  first  measure  would 
probably  be,  to  propose  a  meeting  of  Deputies  from  every  Colo- 
ny, at  some  central  place,  who  should  be  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  by  all." 

This  presentiment,  of  the  call  of  a  General  Congress,  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  meeting,  must  have  made  a  powerful  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  for  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  it  was 
still  fresh  in  his  memory.  In  a  letter  to  a  son  of  Dabney  Carr, 
in  1816,  he  alludes  to  it:  "I  remember  that  Mr.  Carr  and  myself, 
returning  home  together,  and  conversing  on  the  subject,  by  the  way, 
concurred  in  the  conclusion,  that  that  measure  [Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence] must  inevitably  beget  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  of 
Deputies  from  all  the  Colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all  in  the 
same  principles  and  measures,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights." 

It  being  decided  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  these  commit- 
tees, Mr.  Jefferson  proceeded  to  draft  a  set  of  resolutions  to  that  in- 
tent, and  improved  the  opportunity  to  insert  a  special  one^  directing 
an  inquiry  into  the  judicial  proceedings  in  Rhode-Island.  The  reso- 
lutions being  agreed  to,  it  was  decided  to  propose  them  to  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  the  next  morning.  His  colleagues  in  coimcil,  pressed 
upon  Mr.  Jefferson  to  move  them;  "but  I  urged,"  says  he,  "that 
it  should  be  done  by  Mr.  Carr,  my  friend  and  brother-in-law,  then  a 
new  member,  to  whom  I  wished  an  opportunity  should  be  given,  of 
making  known  to  the  House,  his  great  worth  and  talents."  It  was 
accordingly  agreed  that  Mr.  Carr  should  move  them;  after  which, 
this  patriotic  coterie  dissolved,  and  repaired  to  their  lodgings. 

The  resolutions  were  brought  foiward  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
the  neict  morning,  by  young  Mr.  Carr ;  who  ftdled  not  to  exhibit  on 
the  occasion,  "his  great  worth  and  talents,"  in  a  speech  which  elec- 
trified the  whole  assembly.  For  once,'it  is  said,  the  genius  of  Hen- 
ry stood  rebuked,  before  the  eloquence  of  such  a  rival.    Mr.  Carr 
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was  a  member  from  the  county  of  Louisa,  handsome  in  person,  dig- 
nified  and  engaging  in^manners,  rich  in  imagination,  cogent  in  rea- 
soning,  firm  and  undaunted  in  purpose,  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
liberty ;  and  from  the  high  promise  which  this  display  of  his  abili- 
ties and  patriotism  inspired,  he  was  hailed  as  a  powerful  acquisition 
to  the  reform  party.  The  members  flocked  around  him,  greeted 
him  with  praises,  which  spoke  fervently  in  their  countenances ;  and 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  accession  of  such  a  champion  to 
their  cause.  But  how  soon  were  these  proud  anticipations  blighted . 
Brief  was  the  career  of  the  eloquent  and  lamented  Carr.  In  two 
months  from  the  occasion  which  witnessed  this,  his  first  and  last 
popular  triumph,  he  was  no  more. 

With  what  sensations  Mr.  Jefierson  contemplated  the  success  of 
"his  friend  and  brother-in-law,"  and  marked  the  deep  sentiment  of 
admiration  which  pervaded  every  bosom,  can  only  ^be  imagined. 
His  great  expectations  were  realized ;  he  was  overpowered  with  de- 
light ;  and  the  scene  altogether,  made  an  impression  upon  him, 
which  time  could  not  obliterate.  Nearly  half  a  century  aftei-wards, 
he  reverts  to  the  transaction,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  with  a  freshness 
which  showed  a  heart  yet  wann  with  the  feeling  it  excited. 

4^  "I  well  remember  the  pleasure  expressed  in  the  countenance  and 
^  conversation  of  the  members  generally,  on  this  debut  of  Mr.  Can, 
and  the  hopes  they  conceived,  as  well  from  the  talents  as  the  patriot- 
ism it  manifested.  But  he  died  within  two  months  after,  and  in  him 
we  lost  a  powerftd  fellow  laborer.  His  character  was  of  a  high  or- 
der. A  spotless  integrity,  sound  judgment,  handsome  imagination, 
enriched  by  education  and  reading,  quick  and  clear  in  his  concep- 
tions, of  correct  and  ready  elocution,  impressing  every  hearer  with 
the  sincerity  of  the  heart  from  which  it  flowed.  His  firmness  was 
inflexible  in  whatever  he  thought  was  right :  but  when  no  moral 
principle  stood  in  the  way,  never  had  man  more  of  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness,  of  indulgence,  of  softness,  of  pleasantry  in  conver- 
sation and  conduct.  The  number  of  his  fiiends,  and  the  warmth 
of  their  affection,  were  proofs  of  his  worth,  and  of  their  estunate  of 
it.  To  give  to  those  now  living,  an  idea  of  the  affliction  produced 
by  his  death,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  I  liken  it  to  that 
lately  felt  by  themselves,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Carr, 
so  like  him  in  all  his  endowments  and  moral  qualities,  and  whose 
recollection  can  never  recur  without  a  deep-drawn  sigh  from  the  bo- 
som of  any  one  who  knew  him." 

Tjhe  resolutioqs  were  adopted  the  same  day,  March  12,  1773, 
without  a  dissenting  voice.    They  had  been  drafted  so  dexter- 
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ously,  and  m  such  guarded  terms,  as  not  to  awaken  a  suspicion 
in  the  old  and  cautious  members,  of  their  probable  tendency ;  which 
caused  a  unanimous  concurrence  in  the  vote.  They  stand  recorded 
on  the  journals  of  the  House,  thus : 

Whereas,  the  minds  of  His  Majesty's  most  faithful  subjects  in  this 
Colony  have  been  much  disturbed,  by  various  rumors,  and  reports 
of  proceedings,  tending  to  deprive  them  of  their  ancient,  legal,  and 
constitutional  rights : 

"And  whereas,  the  affairs  of  this  Colony  are  frequently  connect- 
ed with  those  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  Colo- 
nies, which  renders  a  communication  of  sentiments  necessary ;  in 
order,  therefore,  to  remove  the  uneasiness,  and  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  other  good  purposes  above  mention- 
ed: 

"  Be  it  resolved,  That  a  standing  Committee  of  Conespondence 
and  enquiry  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  eleven  persons,  to  wit :  the 
honorable  Peyton  Randolph,  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Richard  Bland, 
Richard  H.  Lee,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Patrick 
Henry,  Dudley  Digges,  Dabney  Carr,  Archibald  Cary,  and  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  esquires,  any  six  of  whom  be  a  committee,  whose  bu- 
siness it  shall  be  to  obtain  the  most  early  and  authentic  inteUigence 
of  all  such  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  proceed- 
ings of  administration,  as  may  relate  to,  or  affect  the  British  Colo- 
nies in  America ;  and  to  keep  up  and  maintain  a  con-espondence 
and  communication  with  our  sister  Colonies,  respecting  those  impor- 
tant considerations ;  and  the  result  of  such  their  proceedings,  from 
time  to  time,  to  lay  before  this  House. 

"Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  committee^  that 
they  do,  without  delay,  inform  themselves  particularly  of  the  princi- 
ples and  authority,  on  which  was  constituted  a  court  of  enquiry,  said 
to  have  been  lately  held  in  Rhode-Island,  with  powers  to  transport 
persons  accused  of  offences  committed  in  America,  to  places  beyond 
the  seas  to  be  tried. 

"The  said  resolutions  being  severally  read  a  second  time,  were^ 
upon  the  question  severally  put  thereupon,  agieed  to  by  the  House^ 
nemine  contradicmte. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  this  House  do  transmit  to  the 
Speakers  of  the  different  AssembUes  of  the  British  Colonies  on  the 
continent,  copies  of  the  said  resolutions,  and  desire  that  they  will 
lay  them  before  their  respective  AssembUes,  and  request  them  to  ap- 
point some  person  or  persons  of  their  respective  bodies,  to  communi- 
cate from  time  to  time  with  the  said  committee." 

The  House  of  Burgesses  had  no  sooner  passed  d^ese  resolutions, 
than- they  wtre  dissolved,  as  usual,  by  the  Gov^nor,  then  Lord  Dun- 
more.    For,  although  clothed  in  the  most  plausible  and  inoffensire 
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language,  that  watchful  Executive  had  too'  much  si^acity  not  to 
percei vq,  that  they  laid  the  foundation  for  a  m(»re  formidable  amount 
of  resistance,  than  had  yet  been  apprehended.  But  the  sentence 
of  dissolution  had  no  other  eflfect,  than  to  give  a  popular  impulse 
to  the  proceedings  that  led  to  it ;  and  to  excite  to  greater  promp- 
titude and  zeal,  those  who  were  designated  in  the  resolutions,  for 
putting  the  machine  into  operation.  The  very  next  day,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  assembled,  organized,  and  proceeded  to 
business.  They  adopted  a  Circular  letter,  prepared  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, to  the  Speakers  of  the  other  Colonies,  enclosing  to  each  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  ;  and  left  it  in  charge  with  their  Chairman,  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  who  was  also  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  transmit 
them  by  expresses.  The  chief  mover,  thus  had  the  happiness  to  see 
his  favorite  measure  in  an  energetic  course  of  execution. 

Although  the  result  of  the  Raleigh  consultation  had  a  more 
decisive  bearing  upon  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  country, 
than  any  recommendation  that  had  preceded  it,  yet  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  occurrence  in  any  of  the  numerous  books  of  our 
revolution.     But  tfie  history  of  the  American  Revolution  has  not 
been  written,  so  said  John  Adams,  in  1815 ;  Mr.  Jefferson  echoes 
back  the  sentiment  of  his  correspondent,  and  adds,  it  never  can  be 
written.     '  On  the  subject,  says  he,  of  the  history  of  the  American. 
Revolution,  you  ask,  who  shall  write  it  1    Who  can  write  it  ?    /And 
who  will  ever  be  able  to  write  it  ?     Nobody ;  except  merely  its  exter- 
nal facts  ;  all  its  councils,  designs,  and  discussions  were  conducted 
in  secret,  and  no  traces  of  them  were  preserved.     These,  which 
are  the  life  and  soul  of  history,  must  forever  be  unknown.'    Mr. 
Madison  is  the  only  person  now,  who  can  be  looked  to  with  any 
confidence,  to  supply  the  revelation  of  these  'councils  and  designs,' 
and  the  public  expectation  is  strongly  directed  to  that  quarter  ;  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  even  he  possesses  the  requisite  materials  for 
ssuch  an  undertaking. 

As  an  example  of  the  imperfection  of  our  revolutionary  chroni- 
cles, it  should  be  here  noted,  that  the  origination  of  these  Commit- 
tees of  Correspondence  between  the  Colonic^,  was  for  a  long  time 
claimed  in  behalf  of  Massachusetts.  Gordon  was  the  fir^t  historian 
vrho  coimnitted  the  ovigrpight  ;*  Marshallt  celled  Gordon,  with 
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some  improvements  upon*  the  text ;  succeeding  historians,  copying 
them,  repeated  the  err<»r,  until  it  became  established.    But  the  mat- 
ter was  set  to  rights  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Samuel  A. 
WcJls,  of  Boston,  dated  May  12th,  1819  ;  in  which  the  historical 
distinction  is  lucidly  traced  between  the  provincial  Committees  of 
Correspondence,  which  originated  in  Massachusetts,  in  1772,  and 
the  national  Committees,  which  originated  in  Virginia,  in  1773 ; 
the  former,  were  expressly  for  a  correspondence  among  the  several 
towns  of  that  province  only ;  the  latter,  for  a  correspondence  among 
the  several  Colonies.     Mr.  Wells,  upon  an  investigation  of  the 
subject,  concurs  in  the  same  conclusion,  in  a  letter  to  his  informant ; 
and  further  shows,  that  Massachusetts  did  not  adopt  the  measure, 
but  on  the  receipt  of  the  proposition  from  Vuginia,  which  was  at 
their  next  session.     Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  is  slightly  mistaken  in 
ascribing  the  error,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Marshall,  who  is  par- 
tially supported  by  the  previous  authority ;  though  he  does  not  ex- 
pressly cite  him  upon  the  point. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  was  responded 
to  with  alacrity  by  the  sister  Colonies,  and  parallel  Committees  of 
(Jorrespondemie  were  appointed  by  them  all,  as  their  Assemblies 
successively  convened.    By  this  means,  a  channel  of  direct  and 
vigorous  inter-communication  was  estaUished  between  the  various 
Provinces;  which,  by  the  reciprocal  intd»)hange  of  opinions  and 
alarms,  and  the  mutual  fusion  of  interests  and  afiectioiis^  tnaintain- 
ed  a  steady  equalization  of  purpose  and  action  throughout  tbe^  Colo- 
nies, and  "  consolidated  the  phalanx  which  breasted  the  power  of 
Britain."     The  operations  of  this  great  political  institution  were 
incalculably  beneficial  to  the   American  cause.     Its  precise  influ- 
ence upon  the  course  and  management  of  the  Revolution  has 
never  been  critically  and  historically  ascertained.    Its  mighty  cabinet 
has  never  been  broken  openy  and  the  contents  exposed  to  the  world ; 
yet  it  is  supposed,  that  the  publication  of  its  voluminous  correspond- 
ence would  exhibit  so^e  of  the  most  vehement  productions  of  Mr. 
JdfersonV  pen,  a^  he  sustained  an  active  agency  in  its  functions ; 
and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the  revdatkm  of  its  transactions 
and  counsels,  would  develope  to  the  world  the  secret  springs  and 
capses  of  many  movmients,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  reflect 
aecmmdatod  glory  on  the  venerated  chiefs  of  that  bdd  era« 
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As  was  predicted  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  his  confederates  in  the 
scheme,  the  establishment  of  Corresponding  Committees  resulted 
in  the  convocation  of  a  General  Congress  ;  which  event  followed, 
indeed,  the  ensuing  year.  The  intermediate  steps  to  that  important 
result,  require  a  summary  notice,  in  order  to  display  the  connection 
of  the  prophecy  with  the  fulfilment. 

The  resistance  to  the  revenue  impositions  had  been/conducted 
with  such  inflexibiUty,  and  such  general  concert,  as  to  have  check- 
ed tlie  regular  current  of  importation  into  the  Colonies,  and  occa- 
sioned a  prodigious  suicharge  of  the  dutied  commodities  in  Eng- 
land. Immense  quantities  of  tea,  in  particular,  had  accumulated 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  East  India  company — a  monopoly,  which 
was  much  caressed  by  the  Government,  and  had  an  extensive  in- 
fluence over  it  This  Company  having  obtained  permission  to 
transport  their  tea,  free  of  the  usual  export  duty,  from  Great  Brit- 
ain to  America,  on  condition,  that  upon  its  introduction  there,  the 
duty  di  three  pence  per  pound  should  be  paid,  immediately  dis- 
patched enormous  shipments  to  Boston,  and  other  American  ports. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  tea  in  Boston,  the  patriots  were  thrown  into  a 
pbrenzy  of  mingled  indignation  and  alarm.  They  saw,  and  felt, 
that  the  crisis  now  approached,  which  was  to  decide  the  great  ques- 
tion, whether  they  would  submit  to  taxation  without  representation, 
or  brave  the  consequences  of  some  decisfve  movement,  of  a  physi-  • 
cal  nature,  adequate  to  reUeve  them  from  the  emergency.  For,  if 
the  tea  was  permitted  to  be  landed^  it  would  be  sold,  the  duties 
paid,  and  all  that  they  had  gained,  be  lost.  They  resolved,  ""there- 
fore,  that  it  should  not  be  landed ;  and  the  resolution  was  no  sooner 
formed,  than  executed,  by  the  destruction  of  the  entire  cargo. 

The  intelligence  of  this  spirited  coup  de  main  in  vindication  of 
popular  rights,  so  exasperated  the  British  ministry,  that,  in  their 
thirst  for  vengeance,  they  resorted  to  a  measure  which  fixed  the 
irrevocable  sentence  of  dismemberment  upon  the  British  empire. 
This  was  the  famous  Boston  Port  Bill,  by  which  the  harbor  of  that 
great  commercial  emporium  was  closed  against  the  importation  of 
any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  whatsoever,  from  and  afier  the 
first  day  of  June^  1774 

Upon  the  arrival  in  BoetoYi  of  the  rumor  of  the  impending  cfr- 
laxnity,  a  meeting  oi  the  inhabitants  was  called ;  the«ct  was  d&- 
Aoonced  as  cruel  and  flagitious ;  they  made  their  appeal  to  God 
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and  the  world.  Numerous  copies  of  the  act  were  printed  and  dis- 
persed over  the  Colonies ;  and  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on 
the  multitude,  the  copies  were  printed  oa  mourning  paper^  border* 
ed  with  black  lines ;  and  they  were  cried  through  the  country  as 
the  *  barbarous^  cruel,  sanguinary  and  inhuman  murder.^* 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  in  session  when  the  news  of 
this  tyrannical  interdict  was  received,  to  wit,  in  May,  1774.     Mr. 
Jefferson  was  still  a  member,  and  his  S3rmpathies  for  the  bleeding 
partizans  of  liberty  at  the  North,  now  rose  to  a  point  unequalled  at 
any  previous  sUtge  of  their  sufferings.     Quickly  perceiving  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  popular  effervescence,  which  he 
foresaw  it  would  create,  he  as  quickly  devised  the  means  for  wield- 
ing those  advantages  to  effect,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
cause.     The  history  of  the  machinery,  which  his  creative  genius 
now  put  in  motion,  is  curious  and  interesting.     Fearful  to  trust  the 
lead,  at  this  propitious  moment,  to  the  tardy  pace  of  the  old  mem- 
bers, he  again  rallied  the  little  council  of  chiefs,  with  whom  he  had 
confederated  on  the  former  occasion,  and  concerted  a  private  meet; 
ing,  the  same  evening,  at  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Library,  '0. 
consult  on  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken.'    Punctual  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  those  kindred  spirits  met ;    and  mutually  ripe  in 
sentiment,  they  unanimously  agreed,  that  they  *  must  boldly  take 
an  unequivocal  stand  in  the  line  with  Massachusetts.'     They  were 
also  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  arousing  the  people  from  the 
apathy  into  which  they  had  fallen,  as  to  passing  events  ^  and  tor 
this  purpose,  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  a  keensighted  perception  of  human 
nature,  that  would  have  honored  the  wisdom  of  age,  p;*oposed  the 
appoultment  of  a  day  of  general  fasting  and  prayer  throughout 
the  Colony,  "  as  most  likely  to  call  up  and  alarm  their  attention." 
The  proposition  met  an  enthusiastic  acceptance  with  his  colleagues ; 
and  he  was  requested  to  prepare  the  necessary  instrument,  to  be 
presented  to  the  House.     The  reader  will  be  curious  to  learn 
how  Mr.  Jefferson  proceeded  to  mature,  and  mai-shal  in  proper 
form,   the  apprdijEuite  technics  of  so  grave  and  serious    a  per- 
formancft.    "  No  example,"  says  he,  "  of  such  a  solemnity  had  ex- 
isted since  the  daydi(H^li^  distress  in  the  war  of  '55,  since  which  a 
new  generation  had.gl§9iiiup.    With  the  help,  therefore,  of  Rush- 
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worth,  whom  we  rummaged  over  for  the  revolutionary  precedents 
and  forms  of  the  Puritans  of  that  day,  preserved  by  him,  we  cooked 
up  a  resolution,  somewhat  modernizing  their  phrases,  for  appointing 
the  first  day  of  June^  on  which  the  Port  Bill  was  to  commence, 
for  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  to  implore  Heaven  to 
avert  from  us  the  evils  of  civU  war,  to  inspire  us  with  firmness  in 
support  of  our  rights,  and  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  King  and  Parr- 
Uament  to  moderation  and  justice."  The  draft  was  approved  by 
the  consulting  members ;  but  before  they  separated,  another  impor- 
tant figure  was  necessary  to  be  arranged ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done,  showed  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  which  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  that  heroic  conclave.  "  To  give  greater  empha- 
sis to  our  proposition,"  continues  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  we  agreed  to  wait, 
the  next  morning,  on  Mr.  Nicholas,  whose  grave  and  religious  char- 
acter was  more  in  unison  with  the  tone  of  our  resolution,  and  to 
solicit  him  to  move  it."  They  accordingly  went  to  Mr.  Nicholas 
the  next  morning.  He  moved  it  the  same  day.  May  24th  ;  and 
to  their  equal  astonishment  and  gratification,  it  passed  without 
opposition. 

The  instrument  was  drawn  up  very  much  after  the  pattern  of 
the  New  England  proclamations  of  the  present  day,  with  great 
solemnity  of  air  and  phraseologyyjjjiirecting  the  members,  "  preceded 
by  the  Speaker  and  mace,"  to  assemble  on  the  appointed  day,  "  de- 
voutly to  implore  the  Divine  interposition  for  averting  the  heavy 
calamity  which  threatens  destruction  to  our  civil  rights,  and  the 
evils  of  civil  war ;  to  give  us  one  heart  and  one  mmd,  firmly  to 
oppose,  by  all  just  and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  American 
rights ;  and  that  the  minds  of  His  Majesty  and  Parliament  may 
be  inspired  from  above  with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  justice,  to 
remove  from  the  loyal  people  of  America,  all  cause  of  alarm  from 
a  continued  pursuit  of  measures  pregnant  with  their  ruin." 

The  solemn  example  of  Virginia  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
movement  among  the  Colonies.     The  same  ):e|uEiou8  observance 
was  ordered  to  be  kept,  on  the  same  day,  in  all  4k.pri3i^cipal  towns ; 
and  the  first  day  of  June  was  a  day  of  gen^^'^iOOpiBUlgl^^t^ 
out  the  continent.     Business  was  suspendfiffib^  sounded 

a  frmeral  knell;  the  pulpits  reverberated  wRrmcendiary  discourses  \ 
and  every  engine  of  popular  terror  Was  put  in  requisition^  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  heavens  were  shrouded  in  gloom ;  the  ministers  <^  the 
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idigion,  arrayed  in  their  long  black  robes,  beaded  processions  of  the 
j)eople,  and  alarmed  them,  from  the  pulpit,  with  terrific  appeals  to 
their  passions ;  the  popular  orators  pronounced  their  inflammatory 
harrangues;  the  committees  of  vigilance  circulated  the  infection 
into  every  village ;  and  all  co-operated,  with  prodigious  effect,  in 
promoting  the  general  conflagration.  The  countenances  of  the 
multitude,  it  appears,  partook  wofully  of  the  general  eclipse.  "  The 
people,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "met  generally,  with  anxiety  and  alarm 
in  their  countenances,  and  the  effect  of  the  day,  through  the  whole 
Colony,  was  like  a  shock  of  electricity,  arousing  every  man,  and 
placing  him  erect  and  solidly  on  his  centre." 

But  the  most  important  transaction  of  this  eventful  session,  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  The  chain  of  causes  and  consequences, 
conducted,  by  a  close  and  happy  involution,  to  the  grand  result,  so 
confidently  predicted,  and  so  much  desired  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  It 
w<»uld  hardly  seem  credible  at  the  pr^ent  day,  that  a  resolution  for 
the  appointment  of  a  religious  ceremony,  conceived  in  such  terms  of 
minted  devotion  and  loyalty,  as  was  that  of  the  House  of  Burgess- 
es, should  have  provoked  the  hostile  interposition  of  the  Executive 
power.  ,  But  so  it  was.  The  order  of  the  House,  for  a  general  fast, 
had  no  sooner  fallen  under  the  jealous  'eye  of  Lord  Dunmore,  than 
he  made  his  appearance  before  them  with  the  following  speech  : 
"Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  ttie  House  of  Burgesses  :  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  paper  published  by  order  of  your  House,  conceived  in 
such  terms  as  reflect  highly  upon  His  Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain^  which  makes  it  necessary  to  dissolve  you,  aad  you 
are  dissolved  accordingly," 

But  the  powens  of  the  government  had  become  completely  par- 
alyzed in  that  contumacious  Colony;  and  its  Executive  decrees  were 
r^arded  as  idle  ceremonies.  Disrobed  of  their  oflScial  capacity  on- 
ly, not  disheartened,  nor  disunited  in  purpose,  the  whole  body  of  the 
members,  headed  by  the  bold  chiefs  whom  we  have  so  often  desig- 
nated, repaired  in  t  mags  to  the  Apollo,  the  consecrated  seat  of  their 
former  deliberations.  They  immediately  organized  themselves  into 
an  independent  Conveation,  agreed  to  an  association,  more  solemnly 
than  ever,  against  the  cabmitoua  revenue  system;  declared,  boldly, 
that  an  attack  on  any  one  Colony,  to  compel  submission  to  arbitrary 
taxes,  should  be  considered  an  attack  on  aD  Kritish  America ;  and 
Instructed  their  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  propose  to  Hue  c<a- 
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responding  committees  of  the  other  Colonies,  the  expediency  of  ap" 
pointing  Deputies  to  meet  in  Congress,  annually,  at  such  place 
as  should  be  convenient,  to  direct,  from  time  to  time,  the  measures 
required  by  the  general  interest. 

The  following  is  the  manifesto  adopted  on  this  occasion,  signed 
by  eighty-nine  members.  The  internal  evidence,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently strong,  is  the  only  proof  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  proper  to  leave, 
of  its  having  come  from  him. 

"  An  association,  signed  by  eighty-nine  members  of  the  late  House 
of  Burgesses.     We,  His  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the*  late  Representatives  of  the  good  people  of  this  country,  having 
been  deprived,  by  the  sudden  interposition  of  the  Executive  part  of 
this  government,  from  giving  our  countrymen  the  advice  we  wished 
to  convey  to  them,  in  a  legislative  capacity,  find  ourselves  under 
the  hard  necessity  of  adopting  this,  the  only  method  we  have  left, 
of  pointing  out  to  our  countr)rmen  such  measures  as,  in  our  opinion, 
are  best  fitted  to  secure  our  dear  rights  and  liberty  from  destruction, 
by  the  heavy  hand  of  power  now  lifted  against  North  America. 
With  much  grief  we  find,  that  our  dutiful  applications  to  Great 
Britain  for  the  security  of  our  just,  ancient,  and  constitutional  rights, 
have  been  not  only  disregarded,  but  that  a  determined  system  is 
formed  and  pressed,  for  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  British  Ameri- 
ca to  slavery,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  imposed 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  Representatives ;  and 
that,  in  pursuit  of  this  system,  we  find  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia-^ 
ment,  lately  passed,  for  stopping  the  harbor  and  commerce  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  in  our  sister  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  until 
the  people  there  submit  to  the  payment  of  such  unconstitutional 
taxes ;  and  which  act  most  violently  and  arbitrarily  deprives  them 
of  their  property,  in  wharves  erected  by  private  persons,  at  their 
own  great  and  proper  expense ;  which  act  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  most 
dangerous  attempt  to  destroy  the  constitutional  Uberty  and  rights 
of  all  North  America.    It  is  further  our  opinion,  that  as  tea,  on  its 
importation  into  America,  is  charged  with  a  duty  imposed  by  Par- 
liament, for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  without  the  consent 
of  the  people,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  by  any  person  who  wishes  - 
well  to  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  British  America^ 
And  whereas  the  India  company  have  ungaierously  attempted  the 
ruin  of  America,  by  sending  many  ships  loaded  with  teas  into  the 
Colonies,  th^eby  intending  to  fix  a  precedent  in  favor  of  arbitrary 
taxation,  we  deem  it  highly  proper,  and  do  acccKrdingly  recommend 
it  strongly  to  our  countrpnen,  not  to  purchase  or  use  any  kind  of 
East  Ii^tia  commodity  whatsoever,  except  saltpetre  and  spkes,  un- 
til the  grievances  of  America  are  redressed.    We  are  further  clearly 
of  opimon,  that  an  attack  made  on  one  of  our  sister  Colonies,  to 
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compel  subnussion  to  aibitrary  taxes,  is  an  attaek  made  on  all  Brit- 
ish America,  and  threatens  ruin  tx)  the  rights  of  all,  unless  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  whole  be  applied.  And  for  this  purpose  it  is  re- 
com/mended  to  the  Com/mittee  of  Correspondence^  that  they  com- 
municate with  their  several  corresponding  committees,  on  the 
expediency  of  appointing  Deputies  from  the  several  Colonies 
of  British  Amsrica^  to  m,eet  in  general  Congress,  at  such  place, 
annually,  a^  shall  be  thought  most  convenient ;  there  to  delib- 
erate on  those  general  measures  which  the  united  interests  of 
Am.erica  m,ayfrom  time  to  time  require, 

A  tender  regard  for  the  interests  of  our  fellow  subjects,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  prevents  us  from  going 
further  at'this  time ;  most  earnestly  hoping,  that  the  unconstitution- 
al principle  of  taxing  the  Colonies  without  their  consent,  will  not  be 
persisted  in,  thereby  to  compel  us,  against  our  will,  to  avoid  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Britain.  Wishing  them  and  our  people 
free  and  happy,  we  are  their  affectionate  friends,  the  late  Represen- 
tatives of  Virginia." 

That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  carrying  into  effect  their  own  re- 
commendation of  a  Congress,  they  did  not  leave  their  seats  with- 
out first  having  arranged  the  preliminary  meeting  for  the  choice  of 
their  own  Deputies.  They  passed  a  resolution  soliciting  the  people 
of  the  several  counties,  to  elect  Representatives,  to  meet  at  Williams- 
bm-g,  the  1st  of  August  ensuing,  to  take  into  further  consideration 
the  state  of  the  Colony ;  and  particularly  to  appoint  Delegates  to  the 
General  Congress,  should  that  measure  be  acceded  to  by  the  Cor- 
responding Coirimitteee  of  the  other  Colonies.  The  meeting  then 
dissolved  ;  and  the  members,  on  returning  to  their  respective  coun- 
ties, were  universally  greeted  with  the  plaudits  and  congratulations 
of  their  countrymen. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

From  this  period,  1774,  the  royal  government  might  be  consider- 
ed as  virtually  at  an  end,  in  Virginia.  The  self-constituted  Con- 
vention, which  was  erected  upon  the  mins  of  the  regal  Legislature, 
immediately  succeeded,  by  a  bold  usui*pation,  to  all  its  ftinctions,  and 
took  the  reins  of  the  government  completely  into  theii*  own  hands. 
Agreeably  to  their  instructions,  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
lost  no  time  in  proposing  to  the  co-ordinate  committees  of  the  other 
Provinces,  the  expediency  of  uniting  in  the  plan  of  a  General  Con- 
gress. They  met  the  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention, 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  chair ;  prepared  letters  according  to  their  in- 
structions; and  dispatched  them  by  messengers  express,  to  their 
several  destinations.  The  proposition  was  unanimously  embraced ; 
by  Massachusetts  first,  whose  Legislature  was  in  session,  when  it 
was  received  ;  and  by  all  the  other  Provinces,  in  quick  succession, 
in  the  order  in  which  their  respective  Legislatures,  or  informal  Con- 
v  entions,  assembled.  Delegates  were  universally  chosen  ;  no  Prov- 
ince  sending  less  than  two  or  more  than  seven.  Philadelphia, 
forming  a  convenient  central  point,  was  designated  as  the  place,  and 
the  5th  of  September  ensuing,  as  the  time,  of  meeting. 

Agreeably  to  the  further  recommendation  of  the  memorable 
meeting  at  the  Apollo,  the  people  of  the  several  counties  of  Virginia, 
universally  elected  Delegates  to  the  preliminary  Convention,  at 
Williamsburg.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  to  represent  the  county  in 
which  he  resided.  Men  of  the  first  distinction  in  wealth,  talents  and 
wisdom,  were  uniformly  selected  4  such  as  George  Washington,  the 
Randolphs,  Pendleton,  Wythe,  Henry,  the  Lees,  Nicholas,  Bland, 
Harrison,  &c.  &c. ;  and  on  the  first  of  August,  '74,  this  formida- 
ble body,  being  the  first  democratic  Convention  in  Virginia,  assem- 
bled at  Williamsburg,  and  organized  for  business,  with  all  the  so- 
lemnities of  the  regular  Legislature. 

Anticipating,  probably,  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  perform 
his  usual  office  of  draughtsman,  at  the  Convention ;  or  anxious,  per- 
haps, to  impress  the  stamp  of  liberality  and  forwardness  upon  theii* 
doings,  Mr.  Jefferson,  before  leaving  home,  had  prepared  a  code  of 
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inatnictiong  to  the  Delegates  who  should  be  clrosen  to  Congrea?, 
which  he  meant  to  propose  for  their  adoption.  Speaking  of  these 
instructions,  the  author  eays,  "  they  were  drawn  in  haate,  with  a 
number  of  hlanks,  with  aoiue  unc«itainties_Emd  inaccuracies  of  his- 
torical facts,  which  I  neglected  at  the  moment,  knowing  they  could 
be  readily  corrected  at  the  meeting." 

However  much  the  diffidence  of  the  author  may  have  inclined 
^Aim  to  deprecate  the  rigor  of  criticism,  by  diminishing  its  preten- 
^^ns,  it  is  generally  admitted,  thut  this  production  ranks  second  only 
)  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  of  which  it  was,  indeed,  (he 
3  precuraor,  both  as  it  respects  bdldness  and  originality  of  sen- 
ment,  and  unrivaled  felicity  of  composition.     He  set  out  for  Wil- 
liamsburg, some  days  before    that  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention,  but  was  arrested  on  his  journey  by  sickness,  which 
prevented  his  attendance  in  pei"son.     His  ardent  spirit, however,  was 
whoUythere;  and  so  anxious  was  he  to  dischai-ge,  in  some  way,  the 
duties  of  his  appointment,  that  he  forwarded  by  express,  duplicate 
copies  of  his  draught;  one  under  cover  to  Patrick  Henry,  the  other, 
J  Peyton  Randolph,  whom  he  presumed  would  be  chairman  of  the 
Convention.     His  own  account  of  the  reception   of  his  draught,  is 
Ktoo  interesting  to  be  omitted. 

"  Whether  Mr,  Henry  disapproved  the  ground  taken,  or  was  too 
y  to  read  it,^ — for  he  was  the  laziest  man  in  reading  I  ever 
—I  never  learned :  but  he  communicated  it  to  nobody.  He 
ly  thought  it  too  bold,  as  a  first  measure,  as  the  majority  of 
jlie  members  did.  On  the  other  copy  being  laid  upon  the  table  of 
Ihe  Convention,  by  Peyton  Randolph,  as  the  proposition  of  a  mera- 
irwbo  was  prevented  fi'om  allendance,  by  sickness  on  the  road, 
r  sentiments  were  preferred,  and,  1  beUeve,  wisely  preferred  ; 
the  leap  I  proposed  being  too  long,  as  yet,  for  the  mass  of  oiu  citf* 
zeus.  The  distance  between  these,  and  the  instructions  actually 
adopted,  is  of  some  curiosity,  however,  as  it  shows  the  inefjiiahty  of 
pace  with  wfiich  we  moved,  and  the  prudence  retiuired  to  keep  front 
and  rear  together." 

The  paper  was  read,  nevertheless,  with  great  avidity,  by  the  mem- 
bers ;  and  although  they  considered  it  "a  leap  too  long"  for  Ihe  pres- 
ent stale  of  things,  they  were  so  impressed  with  its  profound  and 
luminous  expositions  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Colonies,  that 
they  caused  it  to  be  published  in  pampMet  form,  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America."  A  copy  of 
the  work  having  found  its  way  to  England,  it  was  taken  up  by  itie 
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wliigs  in  Parliament,  interpolated  some  by  the  celebrated  Burke,  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  opposition  purposes^  there,  and  in  that  form  ran 
rapidly  through  several  editions.  Such  doctrines  as  were  advanced 
in  this  pamphlet,  had  never  before  been  heard  in  England,  nor  even 
ventured  in  America;  and  they  drew  upon  the  author,  the 
hottest  vials  of  ministerial  wrath.  The  name  of  Jefferson  was 
forthwith  emolled  in  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  for  treason,  in  company 
with  those  of  about  twenty  other  American  citizens,  who  were  con- 
sidered the  principal  'agitators'  in  the  Colonies.  The  Attainder,  how- 
ever, although  actually  commenced  in  Parliament,  never  came  to 
maturity,  but  'was  suppressed  in  embryo,  by  the  hasty  step  of  events, 
which  warned  them  to  be  a  Uttle  cautious.' 

This  ancient  paper  is  highly  valuable,  as  containing  the  first 
disclosure,  in  a  round  and  authentic  form,  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's mind,  on  the  subject  of  those  great  poUtical  questions,  which 
were  the  bases  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  and  as  exhibiting,  in 
the  discussions  which  it  gave  rise  to,  and  in  the  circumstances  at- 
tending its  rejection  by  the  Convention,  the  *  inequality  of  pac(/ 
with  which  the  leaders  in  the  American  councils  travelled  onward, 
to  the  same  result.     It  is  curious  and  impressive  to  take  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  minds  of  that  noble  firaternity  of  American  sages,  ^ 
which,  some  straining  on  to  keep  up,  others  faUing  back  to  receive 
them,  moved  in  a  column  of  unanimity  and  power,  which  as- 
tonished the  eighteenth  century.     Nor  will  it  be  thought  invidious, 
at  the  present  day,  to  compare  the  birth,  and  trace  the  relative  pro- 
gress of  their  opinions,  on  the  subject  of  those  eternal  principles, 
the  practical  appUcatkm  of  which,  in  a  rational  and  peacable  way, 
has  already  regenerated  the  political  condition  of  half  the  world. 
It  appears,  that  in  the  most  essential  principles  involved  in'the 
emancipation  of  the  American  Colonies,  from  Great  Britain — those 
principles,  which  settled  the  question  upon  its  right  basis,  and  de- 
termined the  final  crisis,  by  forming  an  issue  of  eternal  irreconcili- 
bUity — ^Mr.  Jefferson  was  for  a  long  time  ahead  of  his  cotempora- 
ries.     The  great  point,  at  which  the  leaders  of  that  hazardous  en- 
terprise, with  a  sin^  exception,  halted,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  colo- 
nial right,  he  only  called  the  '  half-way  house.^    A  brief  memoran- 
dum, wliich  he  himself  has  left  of  that  period,  explains  the  ground 
which  he  occupied,  and  the  precise  distance  between  him  and  his 
compatriots.    Speddng  of  his  draft  of  instructions,  be  says — 
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"In  this  I  took  the  ground  that,  from  the  beginning,  I  liad 
UiDught  the  only  one  orthodos:  or  tenable,  which  was,  thai  the  rela- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  these  Colonies,  was  exactly  the 
same,  as  that  of  England  and  Scotland,  after  the  accession  of 
James  and  until  the  luiion ;  and  the  same  as  her  present  relations 
with  Hanover,  having  the  same  executive  chief,  but  no  other  neces- 
sary poUtical  connection ;  and  that  our  emigration  from  England 
to  this  countrj',  gave  her  no  more  rights  over  uh,  than  the  emigra- 
liona  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons  gave  to  the  present  authorities  of 
"le  motlier  comitry,  over  England.  In  this  doctrine,  however,  1 
never  been  able  to  get  any  one  to  agree  with  me  but  Mr. 
Wythe.  He  concurred  in  it  from  the  first  dan'n  of  the  question^ 
What  was  the  pohtical  relation  between  ua  and  England  ?  Our 
other  patriots,  Randolph,  the  Lees,  Nicholas,  Pendleton,  stopped  at 
the  half-way  house  of  John  Dickinson,  who  admitted  that  England 
had  a  right  to  regidate  our  commerce,  and  to  lay  duties  on  it  for  the 
purposes  of  regulation,  but  not  of  raising  revenue.  But  for  this 
ground  there  was  no  foundation  in  compact,  in  any  acknowledged 
i>rinciples  of  colonization,  noi  in  reason — expatriation  being  a  nat- 
ural right,  and  acted  on  as  such,  by  all  nations,  in  all  ages." 

Again,  in  a  letter  lo  John  Saunderaon,  in  1 820,  containing  some 
notices  and  recollections  for  the  biography  of  George  Wythe,  he  says : 

"  On  the  tii'st  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  instead  of  higgUng  on 
half-way  pj-inciples,  as  others  did,  who  feared  lo  follow  their  r^ison, 
he  [Wythe]  took  hia  stand  on  the  solid  ground,  that  the  only  link 
of  political  miion  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  was  the  identity 
of  our  executive  ;  that  that  nation,  and  its  Parliament,  had  no  more 
authority  over  us,  than  we  had  over  them ;  and  that  we  were  co- 
ordinaie  nations  with  Great  Britain  and  Hanover." 

This  point  is  further  illustraled  m  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  before 
mentioned  aa  having  been  connnenced-  in  tlie  British  Parliament. 
After  reciting  a  list  of  proscriptions,  among  which  were  Hancock 
and  the  Adamses,  as  notorious  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  Massa- 
pchusette,  Patrick  Henry,  as  the  same  in  Virginia,.  Peyton  Randolph, 
s  President  of  the  General  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  the  Bill  adds, 
1  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  author  of  a  proposition  to  the  Convention 
f  Virginia,  for  an  address  to  the  King,  in  which  was- maintained, 

at  there  was  in  Tight,  no  link  of  union  between  England  and 

E  Colonies,  but  that  of  the  same  King  ;  and  that  neither  the 
Parliament,  nor  any  other  functionary  of  that  government,  had 
any  mare  right  to  exercise  authority  over  the  Colonies,  than 
I  Electorate  of  Hanover ;  yel  expressing,  in  conclusion,, 
6.* 
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visionary  pretensions.  And  il.  is  tiiougbt  that  no  circoiastance  Iiaff-  ■ 
occurred  to  distinguisli,  uiaLerially,  the  Britiah  &om  the  Sajfion  emi- 
grnlion.  America  was  conquered,  and  her  settlements  mode  and 
firmly  established,  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  and  not  of  the 
British  pubbc.  Their  own  blood  waa  apilt  in  acquiring  lands  fcr 
their  seldenient,  their  own  fortunes  expended  in  making  that"  set- 
tlement effectual.  For  themselvea  they  fought,  for  themselves 
they  conquered,  and  for  themselves  alone  they  have  right  to  hold.  , 
No  shilling  was  over  issued  from  the  pubUc  treasures  of  Hia  Majea«^ 
ty,  or  his  ancestors,  for  thek  assistance,  tiU  of  very  lale  times,  aft^: 
the  Colonies  had  become  established  on  a  firm  and  permanent  fool*"_ 
ing.  That  then,  indeed,  having  become  valuable  to  Great  Britain 
for  lier  commercial  purposes,  his  Parliament  was  pleased  to  lend 
them  assistance,  against  an  enemy  who  would  fain  have  drawn  to 
herself  the  benefits  of  tbeii'  commerce,  to  the  great  aggrandizement , 
of  hwself,  and  dangee  of  Great  Britain.  Such  assistance,  and  is^ 
such  circumstances,  they  had  often  before  given  to  Portugal  andf'1 
other  allied  States,  \vitli  whom  they  carry  on  a  commercial  inta:-  i 
course.  Yet  these  States  never  supposed,  that  by  calling  in  her  aid, 
they  thereby  submitted  themselves  to  her  sovereignty.  Had  such 
terma  been  jiroposed,  they  would  have  rejected  them  with  disdain, 
and  trusted  for  better  to  the  moderation  of  their  enemies,  or  to  a  vig- 
orous exertion  of  their  o\vn  force.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  tA  J 
underrate  those  aids,  wliich,  to  us,  were  doubtless  valuable,  on  what^ 
ever  principles  granted :  but  we  woidd  show  that  they  cannot  give  T 
a  title  to  that  authority  which  the  British  Parliament  would  arro- 
gate over  us ;  and  that  they  may  amply  be  repaid,  by  our  giving  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  such  exclusive  pri\'i!egc3  in  trade 
as  may  be  advantageous  to  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  too  re- 
strictive to  ourselves.  That  settlement  having  been  thus  eflected  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  the  emigrants  thought  proper  to  adopt  that 
system  of  laws,  under  which  they  had  hitherto  hved  in  the  mother 
country,  and  to  continue  their  union  with  her,  by  submitting  (hem- 
selves  to  the  same  common  sovereign,  who  waa  thereby  made  the  I 
central  link,  connecting  the  several  parts  of  the  empire  thus  newly  j 
multiplied.  f 

"  But  that  not  long  were  they  pennitted,  hoAvever  far  they  thought  \ 
themselves  removed  fi'om  the  hand  of  oppression,  to  hold  undis- 
turbed, the  rights  thus  acquired  at  the  haattfd  of  their  lives  and  loss 
of  their  fortunes.  A  family  of  Princes  waa  then  on  the  British 
throne,  whose  treasonable  crimes  against  their  people  brought  on 
them,  afterwards,  the  exertion  of  those  sacred  and  sovereign  rights 
of  punishment,  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  cases  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  and  judged  by  the  constitution  unsafe  to  be  delegat- 
ed to  any  other  judicature.  While  every  day  brought  forth  some 
new  and  unjustt&able  exertion  of  power  over  their  subjects  on  that 
side  the  water,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  here,  much. 
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less  able  at  that  time  to  oppose  the  designs  of  despotism,  siiould  be 
exempted  from  injury.  Accordingly,  this  country,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  lives,  the  labors,  and  fortunes  of  individual  adven- 
lurere,  was  by  these  Princes,  at  several  times,  parted  out  aud  distri- 
buted among  tlie  favorites  and  followers  of  their  forlmies  ;  and,  by 
an  assumed  right  of  the  crown  alone,  were  erected  into  distinct  and 
independent  governments  ;  a  measure,  which,  it  is  believed,  His 
Majesty's  prudence  and  imderstanding  would  prevent  him  from  im- 
itating at  this  day  ;  as  no  exercise  of  such  power,  of  dividmg  and 
dismembering  a  country,  has  ever  occurred  in  his  Majesty's  realm 
of  England,  though  nowof  veiy  ancient  standing  ;  nor  coidd  it  lie 
acquiesced  under  there,  or  in  any  othei'  part  of  His  Ma- 
ty's  empire. 

"  That  (he  exercise  of  a  fi'ee  ti'ade  with  all  parts  of  the  world, 
isessed  by  the  American  colonisls,  as  of  natural  right,  and  which 
law  of  their  own  had  taken  away  or  abridged,  was  nest  the  ob- 
it of  unjust  encroachment.     Some  of  the  Colonies  having  thought 
;pr(^)ei'  to  continue  the  administration  of  their  government  in  the 
name  and  under  the  authority  of  His  Majesty,  King  Charles  the 
Fii'sl,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  late  deposition  by  the  Coinmon- 
n-eallh  of  England,  they  continued  in  the  sovereignty  of  theii'  State, 
Parliament,  for  the  Commonwealth,  took  the  same  in  high 
lence  and  assumed   upon  themselves  the  power  of  prohibiting 
teir  trade  with  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  except  the  island  of 
ireat  Britain.     This  arbitrary  act,  however,  they  soon  recalled,  and 
by  solemn  treaty  entered  inio  on  the  12lh  day  of  March,  1651, 
between  the  said  Conamonweallli  by  their  Commiesaoners,  and  the 
Colony  of  Virginia  by  their  House  of  Burgesses,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  said  treaty,  ttiat  they  should 
have  '  free  trade  as  the  people  of  England  do  enjoy  to  all  places 
and  with  all  nations,  according  to  the  laws  of  that  Commonwealth.' 
But  that,  upon  the  restoration  of  His  Majesty,  ICing  Charles  the 
"econd,  their  rights  of  free  commerce  fell  once  more  a  victim  to 
power :  and  by  several  ac^ls  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  of 
le  of  his  successors,  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  was  laid  under 
restrictions,  as  show  what  hopes  they  might  form  from  the 
of  a  British  Parliament,  wei'e  its  imcontroUed  power  admit- 
lese  States.*    History  has  informed  tia,  that  bodies  of  men, 
I  as  individuals,  are  susceptible  of  the  spirit  of  tyranny,     A 
view  of  these  acta  of  Parliament  for  regidation,  as  it  has  been  af- 
ibctedly  called,  of  the  American  trade,  if  all  other  evidences  were 
.lemovedout  of  the  case,  would  undeniably,  evince  the  truth  of  this 
oteeivation.     Besides  the  duties  they  impose  on  oiu  articles  of  ex- 
port and  import,  they  prohibit  our  going  to  any  markets  northward 
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oi  Cape  Finiaterra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  for  the  sale  of  com- 
laodities  which  Great  Britain  will  not  take  from  vs,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  others,  with  whicli  she  cannot  supply  ns ;  and  that, 
for  no  other  tlian  the  arbitrary  purpose  of  purchasing  for  them- 
selves, by  a  sacrifice  of  our  rights  and  interests,  certain  privileges 
in  their  commerce  with  an  aUied  State,  who,  in  confidence,  thai 
their  exclusive  trade  with  America  will  be  continued,  while  the 
principles  and  power  of  the  British  Pailiameut  be  the  same,  have 
indulged  themsclvea  in  every  exorbitance  which  their  avarice  could 
dictate,  or  our  necessities  extort ;  have  raised  their  commodities 
called  for  in  America,  to  the  double  and  treble  of  what  they  were 
aold  for,  before  such  exclusive  privileges  were  given  tliom,  and  of 
what  better  commodities  of  the  same  kind  would  cost  us  elsewhere ; 
aud,  at  the  same  time,  give  us  much  leas  for  what  we  carrj'  thith- 
er, than  might  be  had  at  more  convenient  ports.  That  these  acts 
prohibit  us  from  carrjing,  in  quest  of  other  purchasers,  the  surplus 
of  our  tobaccos,  remaining  after  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain 
is  supphed :  so  thai  we  must  leave  them  with  the  British  mer- 
diant,  for  whatever  he.  will  please  to  aUow  us,  to  be  by  him  re- 
shipped  to  foreign  markets,  where  he  will  reap  the  benefits  of  mak- 
uig  sale  of  them  for  full  value.  That,  to  heighten  still  the  idea  of 
Parhameotaiy  justice,  and  to  show  with  what  moderation  they  are 
like  to  exercise  power,  where  themselves  are  to  feel  no  part  of  its 
weight,  we  take  leave  to  piention  to  Hie  Majesty  certain  other  acta 
(rf  the  British  Parliament,  by  which  they  wmUd  prohibit  us  fixjm 
manufacturing,  Jor  our  own  use,  the  articles  we  raise  on  our  own 
lajids,  with  our  o\vn  labor.  By  an  act  peiesed  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  Kuig  George  the  Second,  an  Amer- 
ican subject  is  forbidden  to  make  a  hat  for  himself,  of  the  ftir  which 
he  has  taken,  perhaps  on  his  owu  soil ;  an  instance  of  despotism, 
to  which  no  parallel  can  be  produced  in  the  most  arliitrary  agee 
of  British  history.  By  one  other  act,  passed  in  the  twenty-third 
yeai'  of  Ihe  same  reign,  the  iron  which  we  make,  we  are  forbidden 
to  manufacture ;  and,  lieavy  as  that  article  ia,  and  necessary  in 
ery  branch  of  husbandry,  besides  commission  and  insurance, 
are  to  pay  freight  for  it  to  Great  Britain,  and  freight  for  it  back 
again,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting,  not  men,  but  machines  in  the 
island  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  spirit  of  equal  and  impartial 
legislation,  is  to  be  \Tewed  the  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  Ihe 
fifth  year  of  the  same  reign,  by  which  American  lands  ai^e  made 
subject  to  the  demands  of  British  creditors,  while  their  own  lands 
were  still  continued  unanswerable  for  their  debts  ;  from  which, 
one  6f  these  conclusions  must  necessarily  follow,  either  that  jus- 
tice is  not  the  same  thing  ui  America  as  in  Britain,  or  else  tl 
the  British  Parhament  pay  less  regard  to  it  here  than  there. 
that  we  do  not  point  out  to  His  Majesty  the  injustice  of  these 
with  intent  to  rest  on  that  principle  the  cause  of  their  nullity ;  bu|l 
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to  sliow  that  experience  confinm  the  propriety  of  those  political 
minciples,  which  exenipL  us  fiom  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  British 
IParliameiit.  The  true  ground  on  which  we  declare  iheae  acts 
void,  is,  that  the  Britkh  Parliament  haa  no  right  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  us. 

'■  That  these  exercises  of  usurped  power  have  not  been  confined 
to  instances  alone,  in  which  themselves  were  interesfwl :  but  tliey 
have  also  intermeddled  with  the  regulation  of  the  internal  airairs 
of  the  ColonieB.  The  act  of  the  9ih  of  Anne,  for  e^Uibhshiug  a 
post-office  in  America,  eeems  to  have  had  little  c<»mection  with 
British  convenience,  except  that  of  acconunodaling  His  Majesty's 
ministers  aud  lavoritea  with  the  sale  of  a  lucrative  and  easy  oiEce. 
"  That  thus  we  have  hastened  through  the  reigns  which  preceded 
His  Majesty's,  during  which  the  violations  of  our  rights  were  less 
alarming,  because  repeated  at  mot's  distant  intervals,  than  that 
ra^id  and  bold  successiou  of  injuries,  wliich  is  likely  to  distinguish 
the  present  from  all  other  periods  of  American  story.  Scarcely 
have  our  iniuds  been  able  to  emerge  from  the  astonishment,  into 
which  one  stroke  of  Pai-liamentary  thunder  has  involved  us,  before 
another  more  heavy  and  more  alarming  is'  fallen  on  us.  Smgle 
acts  of  tyranny  may  be  ascribed  to  the  accidental  opinion  of  a 
day ;  but  a  series  of  oppressions,  begun  at  a  distinguished  period, 
and  pursued  imalterably  through  every  change  of  ministers,  too 
plainly  prove  a  deliberate,  systematical  plan  of  reducing  us  to 
slavery. 

"  That  the  act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign, 
[titled  '  an  act    [Act  for  granting  certain  duties.] 
■■'  One  other  act  passed  in  the  fifUi  year  of  his  reign,  entitled 
n  act    [Stamp  Act.] 

■'  One  other  act  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  entitled 
act  [Act  declaring  the  right  of  ParUament  over  the  Cobnies.] 
And  one  other  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  en- 
I  act  [Act  for  granting  duties  on  paper,  lea,  &c.] 
"  Form  that  connected  chaui  of  parliamentary  usurpations,  whicli 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  frequent  apphcalions  to  Hia  Majesty, 
and  the  Houses  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain ;  anil 
no  answers  having  yet  lieen  condescended  to  any  of  these,  we 
shall  not  troidjle  Hia  Majesty  with  a  repetition  of  the  matters  they 
ccHitained. 

"  But  that  one  other  act  pissed  in  the  same  seveoth  year  of  his 

reign,  having  teen  a  peculiar  attempt,  must  ever  require  peculiar 

mention.     It  is .  entitled  '  an  act    [Act  suspending  Legislature  of 

New  York.] 

^^        "  One  free  and  independeni  Legislature  hereby  takes  upon  ilself 

^H   to  suspend  the  powers  of  another,  IVee  and  independent  as  itself. 

^H  Thus  exhibiting  a  phenomenon  unknown  in  nature,  the  creator 

^H,tfnd  creature  of  its  own   power.     Not  only  the  principles  of  com- 
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nKMi  sense,  but  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature  must  be 
surrendered  up,  before  His  Majesty's  subjects  here  can  be  persuaded 
to  believe,  that  they  hold  their  political  existence  at  the  will  of  a 
British  Parliament.  Shall  these  governments  be  dissolved,  their 
property,  annihilated,  and  their  people  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature, 
at  the  hnperious  breath  of  a  body  of  men  whom  they  never  saw, 
in  whom  they  never  confided,  and  over  whom  they  have  no  pow- 
ers of  punishment  or  removal,  let  their  crimes  against  the  American 
public  be  ever  so  great  ?  Can  any  one  reason  be  assigned,  why  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  electors  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
should  give  law  to  four  millions  in  the  States  of  America,  every 
individual  of  whom  is  equal  to  every  individual  of  them  in  virtue^ 
in  understanding,  and  in  bodily  strength  ?  Were  this  to  be  admitted, 
instead  of  being  a  f/ee  people,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  and 
mean  to  continue  ourselves,  we  should  suddenly  be  found  the  slaves, 
not  of  one,  but  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tyrants ;  dis- 
tinguished, too,  from  all  others,  by  this  singular  circumstance,  that 
they  are  removed  fi-om  the  reach  of  fear,  the  only  restraining  mo- 
tive which  may  hold  the  hand  of  a  tyrant. 

"  That,  by  '  an  act  to  discontinue  in  such  manner,  and  for  such 
time  as  are  therein  mentioned,  the  landing  and  discharging,  lading 
or  shipping  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at  the  town  and 
within  the  harbor  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
m  North  America,'*  which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Brit- 
ish Patliament,  a  large  and  populous  town,  whose  trade  was  their 
sole  subsistence,  was  deprived  of  that  trade,  and  involved  in  utter 
ruin.  Let  us  for  a  while,  suppose  the  question  of  right  suspended, 
in  order  to  examine  this  act  on  principles  of  justice.  An  act  of 
Parliament  had  been  passed,  imposing  duties  on  teas,  to  be  paid 
in  America,  against  which  act  the  Americans  had  protested,  as 
injMithoritative.  The  East  India  Company,  who  till  that  timej  had 
never  sent  a  pound  of  tea  to  America  on  their  own  account,  step 
forth  on  that  occasion,  the  asserters  of  parliamentary  right,  and 
send  hither  many  ship  loads  of  that  obnoxious  commodity.  The 
masters  oi  their  several  vessels,  however,  on  their  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica, wisely  attended  to  admonition,  and  returned  with  theif  car- 
goes. In  the  province  of  New  England  alone,  the  remonstrances 
of  the  people  were  disregarded,  and  a  compliance,  after  being 
n^aay  days  waited  for,  was  flatly  refused.  Whether  in  this,  the 
master  of  the  vessel  was  governed  by  his  obstinacy,  or  his  in- 
structions, let  those  who  know,  say.  There  are  extraordinary  sit- 
uations, which  require  extraordinary  interposition.  An  exaspera- 
ted people,  who  feel  that  they  possess  power,  are  not  easily  restrain- 
ed within  limits  strictly  regular.    A  number  of  them  assembled 
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in  the^  town  of  Boston,  threw  the  tea   into  the  ocean,  and  dis- 
persed without  doing  any  other  act  of  violence.     If  in  this  they 
did  wrong,  they  were  known,  and  were  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  land ;  against  which,  it  could  not  be  objected  that  they  had  ever, 
in  any  instance,  been  obstructed  or  diverted  from  their  regular 
course,  in  favor  of  popular  offenders.     They  should,,  therefore,  not 
have  been  distrusted  on  this  occasion.     But  that  ill-fated  Colony  had 
formerly  been  bol^  in,  their  enmities  against  the  House  of  Stuart, 
and  were  now  devoted  to  ruin,  by  thatxmseen  hand  which  governs  the 
momentous  affairs  of  this  gieat  empire.     On  the  partial  represen- 
tations of  a  few  worthless  ministerial  dependants,  whose  constant 
office  it  has  been  to  keep  that  government  embroiled ;  and  who,  by 
their  treacheries,  hope  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  Briti^  knighthood, 
without  calling  for  a  party  accused,  without  asking  a  proof,  with 
out  attempting  a  distinction  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, 
the  whole  of  that  ancient  and  wealthy  town,  is  in  a  moment  re- 
duced from  opulence  to  beggary.     Men  who  had  spent  their  lives  in 
extending  the  British  commerce,  who  had  invested  in  that  place, 
the  wealth  their  honest  endeavors  had  merited,  found  themselves 
and  their  families,  thrown  at  once  on  the  world,  for  subsistence 
by  its  charities.     Not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  had  been  concerned  in  the  act  complained  of;  many  of 
them  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  other  parts  beyond  sea ;  yet 
all  were  involved,  in  one  indiscriminate  ruin,  by  a  new  executive 
power,  unheard  of  till  then,  that  of  a  British  Parliament.    A  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  many  millions  of  money  was  sacrificed,  to 
revenge,  not  to  repay,  the  loss  of  a  few  thousands.     This  is  ad- 
ministering justice  with  a  heavy  hand  indeed  !     And  when  is  thig 
tempest  to  be  arrested  in  its  course  ?   Two  wharves  are  to  be  opened 
again  when  His  Majesty  shall  think  proper ;  the  residue  which  lined 
the  extensive  shores  of  the  bay  of  Boston,  are  for  ever  interdicted 
the  exercise  of  commerce.     This  Uttle  exception  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  in  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of  setting  a  prece 
dent  for  investing  His  Maj^y  with  legislative  powers.     If  the 
pulse  of  his  people  shall  beat  calmly  under  this  experiment,  anoth- 
er and  another  wiH  be  tried,  till  the  measure  of  despotism  be  filled 
up.     It  would  be  an  insult  on  common  sense,  to  pretend  that  this 
exception  was  made  in  order  to  restore  its  commerce  to  that  gi*eat. 
town.     The  trade  which  <!*innot  be  received  at  two  wharves  alone, 
must  of  necessity  be  transferred  to  some  other  place  ;  to  which  it 
will  soon  be  followed  by  that  of  the  two  wharves.     Considered  in 
this  light  it  woidd  be  an  insolent  and  cruel  mockery  at  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  town  of  Boston.    By  the  act  for  the  suppression  of 
riots  and  tumults  in  the  town  of  Boston,*  passed  also  in  the  last  ses- 
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sion  of  Parliament,  a  muider  committed  there,  is,  if  the  Governor 
pleases,  to  be  tried  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  by  a  jury  of  Middlesex.     The  witnesses,  too,  on 
receipt  of  such  a  sum  as  the  Governor  shall  think  it  reasonable  for 
them  to  expend,  are  to  enter  into  cognizance  to  appear  at  the  trial. 
This  is,  in  other  words,  taxing  them  to  the  amount  of  their  recog- 
nizance ;  and  that  amount  may  be  whatever  a  Governor  pleases. . 
For  who  does  His  Majesty  think  can  be  prevailed  on  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bearing  evidence  to  a  fact  ?     His 
expenses  are  to  be  borne,  indeed,  as  they  shall  be  estimated  by  a 
Governor ;  but  who  are  to  feed  the  wife  and  children  whom  he 
leaves  behind,   and  who  have  had  no  other  subsistence  but  his 
daily  labor  ?     Those  epidemical  disorders,  too,  so  terrible  in  a  for- 
eign climate,  is  the  cure  of  them  to  be  estimated  among  the  articles 
of  expense,  and  their  danger  to  be  warded  off  by  the  almighty 
power  of  a  Parliament  ?     And  the  wretched  criminal,  if  he  hap- 
pen to  have  offended  on  the  American  side,  stripped  of  his  priv- 
ilege of  trial  by  peers  of  his  vicinage,  removed  from  the  place  where 
alone  full  evidence  could  be  obtained,  without  money,   without 
counsel,  without  friends,  without  exculpatory  proof,  is  tried  be- 
fore Judges  predetermined  to  condemn.     The  cowards  who  would 
suffer  a  countryman  to  l)e  torn  from  the  bowels  of  their  society,  in 
order  to  be  thus  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Parliamentary  tjnranny,  would 
merit  that  everlasting  infemy  now  fixed  on  the  authors  of  the  act ! 
A  clause,  for  a  similar  purpose,  had  been  introduced  into  an  act, 
passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  entitled  "  an  act 
for  the  better  securing  and  preserving  His  Majesty's  dock-yards, 
magazines,  ships,  ammunition,  and  stores ;"  against  which,  as  mer- 
iting the  same  censures,  the  several  Colonies  have  aheady  protested. 

"  That  these  are  the  acts  of  power,  assumed  by  a  body  of  men 
foreign  to  our  constitutions,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ; 
against  which  we  do,  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  Amer- 
ica, enter  this  our  solemn  and.  determined  protest.  And  we  do  ear- 
nestly entreat  His  Majesty,  as  yet  the  only  mediatory  power  be- 
tween the  several  States  of  the  British  empire,  to  recommend  to  his 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  total  revocation  of  these  acts, 
which,  however  nugatory  they  be,  may  yet  prove  tlie  cause  of  ftir- 
ther  discontents  and  jealousies  among  us. 

"  That  we  next  proceed  to  consider  Ae  conduct  of  His  Majesty, 
as  holding  the  Executive  powers  of  the  laws  of  these  States,  and 
mark  out  his  deviations  from  the  line  of  duty.  By  the  constitution 
of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the  several  American  States,  His 
Majesty  possesses  the  power  of  refiising  to  pass  into  a  law,  any  bill 
which  has  already  passed  the  other  two  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
His  Majesty,  however,  and  his  ancestors,  conscious  of  the  impropri- 
ety of  opposing  their  single  opinion  to  the  united  wisdom  of  two 
Houses  of  ParUament,  while  their  proceedings  were  unbiassed  by 
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interested  principles,  for  several  ages  past,  have  modestly  declined 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  in  that  part  of  his  empire  called  Great 
Britain.  But,  by  change  of  ciicumstances,  other  principles  than 
those  of  justice  simply,  have  obtained  an  influence  on  then*  deter- 
minations. The  addition  of  new  States  to  the  British  empire,  has 
produced  an  addition  of  new,  and  sometimes,  opposite  interests. 
•It  is  now,  therefore,  the  great  office  of  His  Majesty,  to  resume  the 
exercise  of  his  negative  power,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws 
by  any  one  Legislature  of  the  empire,  which  might  bear  injuriously 
on  the  rights  and  interests  of  another.  Yet  this  will  not  excuse 
the  wanton  exercise  of  this  power,  which  we  have  seen  His  Majesty 
practice  on  the  laws  of  the  American  legislatures.  For  the  most 
trifling  reasons,  and  sometimes  for  no  conceivable  reason  at  all, 
His  Majesty  has  rejected  laws  of  the  most  salutary  tendency.  The 
aboUtion  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great  object  of  desire  in  those 
Colonies,  where  it  was,  unhappily,  introduced  in  their  infant  state. 
But  previous  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  exclude  all  ftirther  importations  from  Africa.  Yet  our 
repeated  attempts  to  effect  this,  by  prohibitions,  and  by  imposing 
duties  which  might  amount  to  a  prohibition,  have  been  hitherto  de- 
feated by  His  Majesty's  negative  :  thus  preferring  the  immediate  ad- 
vantages of  a  few  British  corsairs  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the 
American  States,  and  to  the  rights  of  human  natme,  deeply  wounded 
by  this  infamous  practice.  Nay,  the  single  interposition  of  an  in- 
terested individual  against  a  law,  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  fiail  of 
success,  though  in  the  opposite  scale  were  placed  the  interests  of  a 
whole  country.  That  this  is  so  shameful  an  abuse  of  a  power^ 
tmsted  with  His  Majesty  for  other  purposes,  as  if,  not  reformed,, 
would  call  for  some  legal  restrictions. 

"  With  equal  inattention  to  the  necessities  of  his  people  here^  has 
His  Majesty  permitted  our  laws  to  lie  neglected  in  England  for 
years,  neither  confirming  them  by  his  assent,  nor  annulling  them 
by  his  negative :  so  that  such  of  them  as  have  no  suspending  clause^ 
we  hold  on  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures.  His  Majesty's  will : 
and  such  of  them  as  suspend  themselves  till  His  Majesty's  assent 
be  obtained,  we  have  feared  might  be  called  into  existence  at  some 
future  and  distant  period,  when  time  and  change  of  .circumstances 
shall  have  rendered  them  destructive  to  his  people  here.  And,  to 
render  this  grievance  still  inaore  oppressive.  His  Majesty,  by  his  in- 
structions, has  laid  his  Governors  mider  such  restrictions,  that  they 
can  pass  no  law  of  any  moment,  unless  it  have  such  suspending 
clause;  so  that,  however  immmediate  may  be  the  call  for  legislative 
interposition,  the  law  cannot  be  executed  till  it  has  twice  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  by  which  time  the  evil  may  have  spent  its  whole  force. 

"  But  in  what  terms  reconcilable  to  Majesty,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  truth,  shall  we  speak  of  a  late  instruction  to  His  Ma.jesty's 
Governor  of  the  Ck)lony  of  Virginia,  by  which  he  is  forbidden  ta 
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jissent  to  any  law  for  the  division  of  a  county,  unless  the  new  coun- 
ty  will  consent  to  have  no  representative  in  Assembly?  That  Ckd- 
ony  has  as  yet  affixed  no  boundary  to  the  westward.  Their  west- 
ern counties,  therefore,  are  of  indefinite  extent.  Some  of  them 
are  actually  seated  many  himdred  miles  from  their  Eastern  limits. 
Is  it  possible,  then,  that  His  Majesty  can  have  bestowed  a  single 
thought  on  the  situation  of  those  people,  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
justice  for  injuries,  however  great  or  small,  must,  by  the  laws  of 
that  Colony,  attend  their  coimty  court  at  such  a  distance,  with  all 
their  witnesses,  monthly,  till  their  Utigation  be  determined  ?  Or 
does  His  Majesty  seriously  wish,  and  publish  it  to  the  world,  that 
his  subjects  should  give  up  the  glorious  right  of  representation,  with 
all  the  benefits  derived  from  that,  and  submit  themselves  to  be  ab- 
solute slaves  of  his  sovereign  will  ?  Or  is  it  rather  meant  to  con- 
fine the  legislative  body  to  their  present  numbers,  that  they  may 
\ye  the  cheaper  bargain,  whenever  they  shall  become  worth  a  pur- 
chase. 

"  One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  againt  Tresilian  and  the 
other  Judges  of  Westminister  Hall,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  for  which  they  suffered  death,  as  traitors  to  their  country. 
w  as,  that  they  had  advised  the  King  that  he  might  dissolve  his  Par- 
liament at  any  time  :  and  succeeding  Kings  have  adopted  the 
opinion  of  these  unjust  Judges.  Since  the  establishment,  however, 
of  the  British  constitution,  at  the  glorious  Revolution,  on  its  free 
and  ancient  principles,  ^  neither  His  Majesty  nor  his  ancestors  have 
exercised  such  a  power  of  dissolution  in  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;*  and,  when  His  Majesty  was  petitioned  by  the  united  voice 
of  liis  people  there  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  who  had 
become  obnoxious  to  them,  his  Ministers  were  heard  to  declare,  in 
open  Parliament,  that  His  Majesty  possessed  no  such  power  by  the 
constitution.  But  how  different  theii*  language,  and  his  practice, 
here !  To  declare,  as  theii*  duty  required,  the  known  rights  of 
their  country,  to  oppose  the  usurpation  of  every  foreign  judicature, 
to  disregard  the  imperious  mandates  of  a  Minister  or  Governor, 
have  been  the  avowed  causes  of  dissolving  Houses  of  Representa- 
tives in  America.  .  But  if  such  powers  be  really  vested  in  His  Ma- 
jesty, can  he  suppose  they  are  there  placed  to  awe  the  members 
from  such  purposes  as  these  ?  When  the  representative  body  have 
lost  the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  when  they  have  notorious- 
ly made  sale  of  theu*  most  valuable  rights,  when  they  have  assum- 
^  to  themselves  powei-s  which  the  people  never  put  into  theii*  hands, 


*  On  further  inquiry,  I  find  two  instances  of  dissolutions  before  the  Parlia- 
ment would,  of  itself^have  been  at  an  end  :  viz.  the  Parliament  called  to  meet 
August  S4, 1698,  was  dissolved  by  King  William,  December  19, 1700,  and  a  new 
one  ealled.  to  meet  February  6,  1701,  which  was  also  dissolved  November  11 » 
If'Olt  and  (knew  one  met  December  30,.  170U  ' 
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then;  indeed,  their  continuing  in  office  becomes  dftngerous  to  the 
State,  and  calls  for  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  dissdution.  Such 
being  the  causes  for  which  the  representative  body  should,  and 
should  not,  be  dissolved,  will  it  not  appear  strange,  to  an  unbiassed 
observer,  that  that  of  Great  Britain  was  not  di^lved,  while  those 
of  the  Colonies  have  repeatedly  incurred  that  sentence  ? 

"But  your  Majesty  or  your  Governors  have  carried  this  power  be- 
yond every  limit  known  or  provided  for  by  the  laws.  After  dissolving 
one  House  of  Representatives,  they  have  refused  to  call  another,  so 
that,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  Legislature  provided  by  the  laws 
has  been  out  of  existence.  From  the  nature  of  things,  every  soci- 
ety must  at  all  times  possess  within  itself  the  sovereign  power  of 
legislation.  The  feelings  of  human  nature  revolt  against  the  sup- 
position of  a  State  so  situated,  as  that  it  may  not,  in  any  emergen- 
cy, provide  against  dangers  which  perhaps  threaten  immediate  ixiin. 
While  those  bodies  are  in  existence  to  whom  the  people  have  dele- 
gated the  powers  of  legislation,  they  alone  possess,  and  may  exer- 
cise, those  powers.  But  when  they  are  dissolved,  by  the  lopping  off 
one  or  more  of  their  branches,  the  power  reverts  to  the  people,  who 
may  use  it  to  unlimited  extent,  either  assembling  tc^ether  in  person, 
sending  deputies,  or  in  any  other  way  they  may  think  proper.  We 
forbear  to  trace  consequences  further ;  the  dangers  are  conspicuous 
with  which  this  practice  is  replete. 

"  That  we  shall,  at  this  time  also,  take  notice  of  an  error  in  the 
nature  of  our  land-holdings,  which  crept  in  at  a  very  early  period  of 
our  settlement.  The  introduction  of  the  feudal  tenures  into  the 
kingdom  of  England,  though  ancient,  is  well  enough  understood  to 
set  this  matter  in  a  proper  light.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Saxon 
settlement,  feudal  holdings  were  certainly  altogether  unknown,  and 
very  few,  if  any,  had  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest:  Our  Saxon  ancestors  held  their  lands,  as  they  did  their 
personal  property,  in  absolute  dominion,  disencmnbered  with  any 
superior,  answering  nearly  to  the  nature  of  those  possessions  which 
the  Feudalists  term  Allodial.  William  the  Norman  first  introduced 
that  system  generally.  The  lands  which  had  belonged  to  those 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  in  the  subsequent  insurrec- 
tions of  his  reign,  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  lands  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  These  he  granted  out,  subject  to  feudal  du- 
ties, as  did  he  also  those  of  a  great  number  of  his  new  subjects^ 
who,  by  persuasions  or  threats,  were  induced  to  surrender  them  for 
that  purpose.  But  still  much  was  left  in  the  hands  of  his  Saxon 
subjects,  held  of  no  superior,  and  not  subject  to  feudal  conditions. 
These,  therefore,  by  express  laws,  enacted  to  render  uniform  the 
system  of  military  defence,  were  made  liable  to  the  same  military 
duties  as  if  they  had  been  feuds :  and  the  Norman  lawyers  soon 
foimd  means  to  saddle  them,  also,  with  all  the  other  feudal  burthens. 
But  still  they  had  not  been  surrendered  to  the  King,  they  were  not 
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derived  from  his  grant,  and  therefore  they  were  not  holden  of  Iiim. 
A  general  principle,  indeed,  was  introduced,  that  *all  lands  in  Eng- 
land were  ndd  either  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  Crown :'  but 
this  was  borrowed  from  those  hddings  which  were  truly  feudal,  and 
only  applied  to  others  for  the  purposes  of  illustration.  Feudal  hold- 
ings were,  therefore,  but  exceptions  out  of  the  Saxon  laws  of  pos- 
session, under  which  all  lands  were  held  in  absolute  right.  These, 
therefore,  still  form  the  basis  or  groundwork  of  the  common  law,  to 
prevail  wheresoever  the  exceptions  have  not  taken  place.  America 
was  not  conquered  by  William  the  Nonnan,  nor  its  lands  surrender- 
ed to  him  or  any  of  his  successors.  Possessions  there  are,  undoubt- 
edly, of  the  Allodial  nature.  Our  ancestors,  however,  who  migia- 
ted  hither,  were  laborers,  not  lawyers.  The  fictitious  principle,  that 
all  lands  belong  originally  to  the  King,  they  were  early  persuaded  to 
believe  real,  and  accordingly  took  grants  of  their  own  lands  from  the 
Crown.  And  while  the  Crown  continued  to  grant  for  small  sums 
and  on  reasonable  rents,  there  was  no  inducement  to  arrest  the  error, 
and  lay  it  open  to  public  view.  But  His  Majesty  has  lately  taken 
on  him  to  advance  the  terms  of  purchase  and  of  holding  to  the 
double  of  what  they  were  ;  by  which  means  the  acquisition  of  lands 
l^eing  rendered  difficult,  the  population  of  our  country  is  likely  to  be 
checked.  It  is  time,  therefore,  for  us  to  lay  this  matter  before  His 
Majesty,  and  to  declare  that  he  has  no  right  to  grant  lands  of  him- 
self. From  the  nature  and  purpose  of  civil  institutions,  all  the  lands 
within  the  limits  which  any  paiticular  society  has  circumscribed 
around  itself,  are  assumed  by  that  society,  and  subject  to  their  allot- 
ment ;  this  inay  be  done  by  th^nselves  assembled  collectively,  or 
by  their  Legislature,  to  whom  they  may  have  delegated  sovereign 
authority :  and,  if  they  are  allotted  ui  neither  of  these  ways,  each 
individual  of  the  society  may  appropriate  to  himself  such  lands  as  he 
finds  vacant,  and  occupancy  will  give  him  title. 

"  That,  in  order  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  measures  before  com- 
plained of,  His  Majesty  has,  from  time  to*  time,  sent  among  us  large 
txxiies  of  armed  forces,  not  made  up  of  the  people  here,  nor  raised  by 
the  authority  of  our  laws.  Did  His  Majesty  possess  such  a  right  as 
this,  it  might  swallow  up  all  our  other  rights  whenever  he  should 
think  proper.  But  His  Majesty  has  no  right  to  land  a  single  armed 
man  on  our  shores  ;  and  those  whom  he  sends  here  are  liable  to 
our  laws  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  riots,  routs,  and  im- 
lawfiil  assem^ies,  or  are  hostile  bodies  invading  us  in  defiance  of 
law.  Whenjjin  the  course  of  the  late  war,  it  became  expedient  that 
a  body  of  Hajoverian  troops  daould  be  brought  over  for  the  defence 
of  Great  Britain,  His  Majesty's  grandfether,  our  late  sovereign,  did 
not  pretend  to  introduce  them  under  any  authority  he  possessed. 
Sucha  measute  would  have  given  just  alarm  to  his  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  hberties  would  not  be  safe  if  armed  men  of  an- 
other country,  and  of  another  spirit,  might  be  brought  into  the  Jeohut 
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at  atiy  time,  without  the  coi^ent  of  their  Legislature-  He,  there- 
fore, applied  to  Parliament,  who  passed  an  act  for  that  purpose,  lim- 
iting the  number  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  time  they  were  to  contin- 
ue. In  like  manner  is  His  Majesty  restrained  in  every  part  of  the 
empire.  He  possesses  indeed  the  executive  power  of  the  laws  in 
every  State ;  but  they  are  the  laws  of  the  particular  State,  which  he 
is  to  administer  within  that  State,  and  not  those  of  any  one  within 
the  limits  of  another.  Every  State  must  judge  for  itself,  the  num- 
ber of  armed  men  which  they  may  safely  trust  among  them,  of 
whom  they  are  to  consist,  and  imder  what  restrictions  they  are  to  be 
laid.  To  render  these  proceedings  still  more  criminal  against  our 
laws,,  instead  of  subjecting  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  His  Majes- 
ty has  expressly  made  the  civil  subordinate  to  the  military.  But 
can  His  Majesty  thus  put  down  all  law  under  his  feet?  Can  hdli*^ 
erect  a  power  superior  to  that  which  erected  himself?  He  has  done  i 
it  indeed  by  force  ;  but  let  him  remember  that  force  cannot  give  right.     ' 

"  That  these  are  our  grievances,  which  we  have  thus  laid  before 
His  Majesty,  with  that  freedom  of  language  and  sentiment  which 
becomes  a  free  people,  clauning  their  lights  as  derived  from  the  laws 
(rf  native,  and  not  as  the, gift  of  their  Chief  Magistrate.  Let  those 
flatter,  who  fear :  it  is  not  an  American  art.  To  give  praise  where 
it  is  not  due,  might  be  well  from  the  venal,  but  would  ill  beseem 
those  who  are  asserting  the  rights  of  human  nature.  They  know, 
and  will,  therefore,  say,  that  Kings  are  the  servants,  not  the  propri- 
etors of  the  people.  Open  your  breast.  Sire,  to  liberal  and  expand- 
ed thought.  Let  not  the  name  of  George  the  Third  be  a  blot  on 
the  page  of  history.  You  are  surrounded  by  British  counsellors,  but 
remember  that  they  are  parties.  You  have  no  ministers  for  Amer- 
ican affairs,  because  you  have  none  taken  from  among  us,  nor  amena- 
ble to  the  laws  on  which  they  are  to  give  you  advice.  It  behoves  you, 
therefore,  to  think  and  to  act  for  yomself  and  your  people.  The  great 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  legible  to  every  reader :  to  pursue 
them,  requires  not  the  aid  of  many  counsellors.  The  whole  art  of 
government  consists  in  the  art  of  being  honest.  Only  aim  to  do 
your  duty,  and  mankind  will  give  you  credit  where  you  fail.  No 
longer  persevere  in  sacrificing  the  rights  of  one  part  of  the  empire, 
to  the  inordinate  desires  of  another :  but  deal  out  to  all  equal  and 
impartial  light  Let  no  act  be  passed  by  any  one  Legislatme,  which 
mayinfringe  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  another.  This  is  the  impor- 
tant post  in  which  fortune  has  placed  you,  holding  the  balance  of  a 
great,  if  a  well  poised  empire.  This,  Sire,  is  the  advice  of  your  great 
American  council,  on  the  observance  of  which  may,  perhaps,  depend 
your  felicity  and  ftiture  fame,  and  the  preservation  of  that  harmony 
which  alone  can  continue,  both  to  Great  Britain  and  America,  the 
reciprocal  advantages  of  their  connexion.  It  is  ndther  our  wish 
nor  our  interest  to  separate  from  her.  We  are  willing,  on  our  part, 
to  sabrifice.  every  thing  which  reason  can  ask,  to  the  restoration  of 
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that  tranquillity  for  which  all  must  wish.  On  their  part,  let  tnem 
be  ready  to  establish  union  on  a  generous  plan.  Let  them  name 
their  terms,  but  let  them  be  just.  Accqpt  of  every  commercial  pre- 
ference it  is  in  our  power  to  give,  for  such  things  as  we  can  raise  for 
their  use,  or  they  make  for  ours.  &it  let  them  not  think  to  exclude 
us  from  going  to  other  markets,  to  dispose  of  those  commodities 
which  they  cannot  use,  nor  to  supply  those  wants  which  they  can- 
not supply.  Still  less,  let  it  be  proposed,  that  our  propeities,  within 
our  own  territories,  sImJI  be  taxed  or  regulated  by  any  power  on 
earth,  but  our  own.  The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  Uberty.at 
the  same  time:  the  hand  of  force  may  destroy,  but  cannot  disjoin 
them.  This,  Sire,  is  our  last,  our  determined  resolution.  And  that  * 
If*  you  will  be  pleased  to  interpose,  with  that  efficacy  which  your  eam- 

J9gi  endeavors  may  insure,  to  procure  redress  of  these  our  great 
grievances,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  your  subjects  in  British  America 
against  any  apprehensions  of  future  encroachment,  to  establish  fra- 
t^nal  love  and  harmony  through  the  whole  empire,  and  that  that 
may  continue  to  the  latest  ages  of  time,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  all 
British  America." 

Upon  a  critical  examination  of  this  valuable  paper,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  author  had  already  attained  to  those  sublime  and 
fundamental  discoveries  in  Political  Science,  which  have  since, 
through  the  unitedinstrumentality  of  himself  and  his  disciples,  receiv- 
ed such  an  astonishing  exemplification  before  the  world.  It  is  a 
more  learned  and  elementary  production,  than  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  to  which  it  is  not  inferior  as  a  literary  performance ; 
but  in  power  and  sublimity  of  conception,  greatly  overshadowed,  as 
is  every  other  monument  of  human  genius,  by  the  *  Declaratory 
Charter  of  our  rights  and  of  the  rights  of  man.^ 

The  author  begins  with  the  vindication  of  the  first  principle  of 
all  poUtical  truth,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  a  right  which 
they  derive  from  God,  and  not  from  His  Majesty ;  who,  he  boldly 
afiirms,  'is  no  more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the  people,  appointed 
by  the  laws,  and  circumscribed  with  definite  powers,  to  assist  in 
V7orking  the  great  machine  of  government,  erected  for  th^r  use, 
and  consequently  subject  to  their  superintendence.'  He  next  pro- 
ceeds to  vindicate  the  right  of  expatriation,  showing  that  the  bar- 
barian nations  in  the  North  of  Europe,  from  whom  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  descended,  would  have  as  good  right  to  usurp  ju- 
risdiction over  them,  as  they  have  over  us ;  and  from  this  right,  the 
basis  of  every  other,  he  deduces  the  broad  principle  that  the  Amer- 
ica 'States'  were  co-ordinate  nations  with  Greal  Britain  herseli^ 
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having  a  common  Executive  head,  but  no  other  link  of  political 
union.  The  doctors  of  nullification  woulH  here  find  a  triumphant 
justification  of  their  theory,  should  it  be  made  to  appear,  that  the 
States  possess  the  same  relation  to  the  federal,  that  they  then  did 
to  the  mother,  government !  He  repudiates,  with  becoming  satire, 
the  fictitious  princij^e  of  the  common  lavsr,  that  all  lands  belong  me- 
diately or  immediately  to  the  Crown;  and  says,  4t  is  high  time  to 
declare,  that  His  Majesty  has  no^right  to  grant  lands  of  himself 
Finally,  he  tells  His  Majesty  to  *open  his  breast  to  liberal  and  ex- 
panded thought ;  that  the  great  principles  6f  right  and  wrong  are 
legible  to  every  reader ;'  and  that  *  the  whole  art  of  government 
cmisists  in  the  art  of  being  honest* 

As  has  already  been  observed,  the  Convention  at  WiUiamsburg 
were  not  prepared  to  sanction,  by  their  deliberate  adoption,  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  these  'instructions.'  Tamer  sentiments*  were 
substituted  ;  the  congressional  delegatest  appointed,  to  the  number 
of  seven  *,  and  resolutions  adopted,  in  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  make  common  cause  with  the  people  of  Boston,  in  every 
extremity — broke  off  all  commercial  connexion  with  the  mother 
country,  until  the  giievances  of  which  they  complained,  should  be 
redressed — and  empowered  their  chairman,  Peyton  Randolph,  or  in 
case  of  his  death,  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  on  any  future  occasion,  that 
might  in  his  opinion  require  it,  to  reconvene  the  several  delegates 
of  the  Colony,  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  might  judge  proper. 
This  last  resolve  was  more  important  than  all  the  oth[grs,  as  it  show- 
ed their  determination  to  continue  the  government  in  their  own 
hands,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  parent  authorities,  and  was  a  virtual 
assumption  of  independence,  in  Virginia. 

The  General  Congress  assembled  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in  Phila- 
delphia, September  5th,  '74 ;  and  organized  for  business,  by  choos- 
ing Peyton  Randolph  of  Virginia,  President,  and  Charles  Thcwnp- 
son  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary.  Delegates  attended  from  every 
Province,  except  Georgia,  and  were  in  number  fifty-five.  SThe 
splendid  proceedings  of  that  venerated  body,  belong  to  general  Ws- 
tory,  and  do  not  require  any  reference  in  this  volume,  until  Mr. 
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JeflfersoD  became  a  member.  They  terminated  their  first  session 
oa  the  S6th  of  October,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place,  on  the  10th 
of  May  ensuing,  at  which  time  Mr.  Jefferson  became  a  Deputy 

elect 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1775,  the  popular  Convention  of  Virginia 
assembled,  for  the  second  time,  upon  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  to 
deliberate  further  on  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  the  meas- 
ures which  it  demanded.  Mr.  Jefferson  continued  to  be  a  member  ; 
and  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  expect  a  corresponding  continu- 
ance of  bold  results.  We  have  already  seen  him  the  author  of 
opinions,  which,  should  they  become  so  far  americanized  as  to  affect 
the  controversy,  could  not  but  transfer  the  decision  to  the  bloody  tri- 
bunal of  nations.  To  a  political  union  ^vith  Great  Britain,  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  reason  and  right,  he  was  not  averse  ;  nay,  he 
most  anxiously  and  fervently  desued  it,  to  avoid  the  horrors  and  des- 
olations which  the  other  alternative  presented.  "  But^  by  the  God 
that  made  me,"  said  he,  a  short  time  subsequent,  "  /  will  cease  to 
earisty  before  I  yield  to  a  connexion  oii  such  terms  as  the  British 
Parliam£7it  proposeJ^  The  distance  between  the  terms  upon 
which  he  would  consent  to  a  union,  and  the  terms  which  Great 
Britain  had  challenged,  and  manifested  a  disposition  .to  extort,  was 
too  great  to  admit  any  reasonable  hope  of  accommodation.  The 
only  grounds  upon  which  he  would  submit  to  a  compromise,  were, 
freedom  from^  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  ex- 
clusive regul&on,  by  the  Colonies,  of  their  own  internal  affaiis, — 
freedom  from  all  restraints  upon  navigation,  with  respect  to  other 
nations, — ^freedom  from  all  necessary  accountability  to  the  common 
law, — and,  in  a  word,  freedom  from  all  the  laws,  institutions  and 
customs  of  the  mother  country,  until  they  should  have  been  specifi- 
cally adopted  as  our  laws,  institutions  and  customs,  by  the  positive 
or  implied  assent  of  the  people.  But  would  Great  Britain  consent 
to  an  abandonment  of  all  her  pretensions,  and  accept  the  proffered 
bagatelle  ?  The  idea  was  preposterous.  So  far  from  it,  there  was 
little  probability  she  would  yield  to  the  far  more  gracious  propo* 
sals  of  Congress.  Mr.  Jefferson  saw,  with  prophetic  certainty,  the 
inevitable  result ;  and  he  yearned  to  have  the  same  clear,  strongs 
yet  terrible  perspective  burst  upon  the  tardy  apprehensions  of  his 
countrymen.  With  that  wonderfril  precision  with  which  he  al- 
ways penetrated  the  future,  and  predicted  its  developments,  he  had 
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Jong  anticipated  the  awfiil  crisis,  to  which  the  current  of  events  was 
fast  settling ;  and  we  have  now  arrived  close  upon  the  epoch,  when 
his  mind  was  made  up  to  meet  that  crisis,  with  all  the  firmness 
which  the  nature  of  it  demanded.  ''  My  creed,^  says  he,  "Aad  been 
formed  on  unsheathing  the  sword  at  Lexington,^  This  event,  it 
will  be  recollected,  occurred  the  ensuing  month.  Time  will  soon 
disclose,  with  what  fidelity  our  political  apostle  put  his  'creed'  into 
practice. 

The  Convention  proceeded  to  business.  They  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion expressive  of  their  unqualified  approbation  of  the  measures  of 
Congress ;  declaring,  that  they  considered  *  this  whole  continent  as 
under  the  highest  obligations  to  that  respectable  body,  for  the  wis- 
dom of  their  counsels,  and  their  unremitted  endeavours  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  inviolate,  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's  dutifiil  and  loyal  subjects  in  America.'  They  next  resolved, 
that '  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Convention,  and  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  Colony,  were  due,  and  that  this  just  tribute  of  ap- 
plause be  presented  to  the  worthy  delegates  deputed  by  a  former 
Convention,  to  represent  this  Colony  in  general  Congress,  for  their 
cheerful  undertaking  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  very  important 
trust  reposed  in  them.'  , 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  suppose  the  above 

resolutions  came  from  him.     They  have  none  of  the  holy  phren- 

zy  of  his  thoughts,  or  of  the  uniform  polish  of  his  pen.    Not 

thai  he  disapproved  them ;    on  the  contrary,  he'  regarded  their 

adoption  as  an  act  of  imperious  justice,  as  well  as  gratitude.    But 

they  probably  proceeded  from  that  gr&ve  and  tranqpiil  side  of  the 

House,  which  now,  as  heretofore,  was  content  to  follow ;  and  whose 

sentiments,  being  more  in  unison  with  the  instructions  given  to 

their  own  Deputies,  were  more  conformable,  also,  to  the  attitude 

assumed  by  Congress.    For  be  it  understood,  there  was  the  same 

strong  inequality  of  sentiment  in  this,  as  in  all  former  meetings ; 

nor  was  it  long  in  displa3ring  itself,  even  fearfiilly.    Soon  there 

arose  a  tall  and  muscular  leader  from  the  other  side  of  the  House, 

who  responded,  in  a  note  of  thunder,  to  the  preceding  resolutions, 

as  follows  : 

Besolved,  That  this  Colony  be  immediately  put  into  a  state  of 
defence,  and  that  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  em- 

bodying, arming,  and  disciplining,  such  a  number  of  men,  as  ipay 
he  sufficient  for  that  purpose." 
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The  effect  of  this  proposition  was  like  a  bolt  from  heaven,  upoif 
the  veteran  and  placid  body  of  the  Convention.  A  deep  and  pain- 
ful sensation  ensued,  portending  a  desperate  resistance  to  the 
measure.  Long  and  vehement  was  the  contest"  that  succeeded. 
The  resolution  was  opposed  by  all  the  old  and  considerate  mem- 
bers,  including  soine  of  the  warmest  patriots  of  the  Conyea- 
tion,  Pendleton,  Harrison,  Bland,  Nicholas,  and  even  the  sanguine 
and  republicap  Wythe.  Alluding  to  these  gentlemen,  and  their 
backwardness  upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Jefferson  writes  to  a  friend, 
in  1815  :  * 

"  These  were  honest  and  able  men,  who  had  begun  the  opposition 
on  the  same  grounds,  but  with  a  moderation  more  adapted  to  their 
age  and  experience.  Subsequent  events  favored  the  bolder  spirits 
of  Henry,  the  Lees,  Pages,  Mason,  &c.  with  whom  I  went  in  all 
points.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  importance  of  unanimity  among 
our  constituents,  although  we  often  wished  to  have  gone  on  faster, 
we  slackened  our  pace,  that  our  less  ardent  colleagues  might  keep 
up  with  us ;  and  they,  on  their  part,  differing  nothing  from  us  in 
principle,  quickened  their  gait  somewhat  beyond  that,  which  their 
prudence  might,  of  itself,  have  advised,  and  thus  consolidated  the 
phalanx,  which  breasted  the  power  of  Britain.  By  this  harmony 
of  the  bold  with  the  cautious,  we  advanced,  with  our  constituents, 
in  undivided  mass,  and  with  fewer  examples  of  separation,  than 
perhaps  existed  in  any  other  part  of  the  union,^ 

It  is  a  sublime  contemplation  to  dwell  upon  the  example  thus 
recorded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  that  indissoluble  fraternization  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  which  prevailed  among  our  forefathers ;   humbling 
the  pride  of  experience,  chastening  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and 
graduating  all  minds  to  the  same  height  of  resolution  and  action. 
In  the  chaste  and  cohesive  patriotism  of  that  day,  no  mixture  of 
personal  ambition  ever  entered,  to  corrupt  or  divide  the  mass. 
These  gentlemen  were  all  characters  of  weight  in  the  Colony ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  all  proceedings  of  a  popular  bearing,  it  was  essen- 
tial to  conciliate  their  interest.     Their  opposition,  therefore,  at  this 
stage  of  their  advances,  was  a  source  of  real  anguish  to  the  more 
ardent  chiefs  of  the  refora^  party.     Their  repugnance,  too,  to  the 
military  proposition,  was  as  tmfeigned,  as  it  was  firm.     They  had 
never  dreamed  of  carr3ring  their  resistance  into  more  serious  forms, 
than  those  of  petition,  remonstrdnce,  and  passive  non-intercourse. 
TJieir  expectations  were  yet  warm  and  unclouded,  of  a  final  re- 
conciliation with  the  parent  government ;  and  they  shrunk,  with 
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wiafiected  horror,  fiom  any  attitude,  which  might  endanger  that 
vesult.  Their  minds  had  not  yet  expanded  beyond  the  restraints 
of  education  and  deep-rooted  prejudice ;  and  they  dung,  with  filial 
attachment,  to  the  institutions  and  form  of  go^?iBmment,  of  the 
mother  country.  Most  of  them,  moreover,  were  zealous  Churchmen, 
ardently  attached  to  the  established  religion  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
dreaded  an  avulsion  from  her,  on  that  account,  as  from  the  anchor 
of  their  salvation.  They  directed  the  whole  weight  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  exerted  all  the  powers  of  their  eloquence,  to  defeat  the 
measure ;  but  their  resistance  was  overborne  by  the  impetuosity  of 
that  torrent,  which  poured  from  the  lips  of  the  affirmative  champi- 
ons. The  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  supported  by 
him,  by  Mr.  Jeflerson,  and  the  whole  of  that  magnanimous  host, 
which  had  achieved  such  miracles  in  counciL  They  put  their 
Hnited  resources  into  action ;  and,  by  an  efibrt  of  tremendous  power, 
bore  olSr  the  palm  against  the  wisdom  and  pertinacity  of  the  ad- 
versary corps.  The  proposition  was  carried.;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  vote  declared,  than  the  opposing  members,  one  and  all,  filed  in 
with  the  majority,  and  lent  their  names  to  suj^ly  the  blank  in  the 
resolution.  They  ^quickened  their  gait  some^^dmt  beyond  that 
which  their  prudence  had,  of  itself,  advised,'  and  advanced  boldly, 
to  a  line  with  their  colleagues.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  also  appointed 
on  the  committee  to  prepare  the  plan  called  for  by  the  resolution. 
The  committee  met  immediately ;  and  reported  to  the  sapie  Con- 
vention, a  plan  for  embodying,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
which  was  likewise  adopted.  Thus  did  the  Colony  of  Virginia  arise 
and  cover  herself  with  the  "  impenetrable  aegis"  of  popular  govem- 
ernments, — an  army  of  citizen  sddiers. 

This  was  a  capital  revolutionary  movement  Besides  the  local 
advantages  which  it  secured,  it  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  the  sister 
Colonies,  and  to  Congress.  But  it  was  even  more  important  as 
recognizing  a  fundamental  principle.  In  the  preamble  to  the  reso- 
lution, which  bears  the  broad  stainp  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  sentiments, 
it  is  declared,  '  that  a  well-regulated  militia,  composed  of  gentlemen 
^nd  yeomen,  is  the  natural  strength  and  only  security  of  a  free 
government ;  and,  that  a  staftding  army,  of  mercenary  soldiers 
is  subversive  of  the  quiet,  dangerous  to  the  liberties,  and  burthen- 
j9ome  to  the  properties  of  the  people.' 

8  ,  . 


'. » 
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HaYini^  dkposedof  this  trying  subject,  and  transacted  some  other 
business  of  minor  importance,  the  Gonvoidon  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  Deputies  to  die  ensuing  Congress.  They  re-a^^inted 
the  same  persons ;  and,  foreseeuig  the  probabihty  that  P^rton  Ban- 
d<dph  would  be  called  off,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  House  of  Bur^- 
gesses,  of  which  he  was  Speaker,  they  made  choice  of  Mr.  Jeflbr* 
son  to  suiq[)ly  the  vacancy.  To  have  been  appdmited,  young  as  be- 
was,  a  substitute  of  the  President  of  Congress,  was  an  evidence  of 
the  extraordinary  estimate  which  was  put  upon  his  abilities.  Last- 
ly, having  provided  for  a  re-election  of  Delegates  to  the  next  Con- 
venticm,  they  came  to  an  adjournment. 

We  have  now  reached  the  precise  date,  May  1775,  at  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  consummated  his  creed ;   that  creed  which  he  so 
eloquently  dictated  to  Congress,  one  year  after,  and  they  so  undaunt- 
edly {M-omulgated  toithe  world.     '  The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave 
us  liberty  at  the  same  time,'  was  his  first  tenet ;  'the  hand  of  force 
may  destroy,  but  cannot  disjoin  them,'  was  his  last,  his  determined 
resolutioij.     How  beautifiilly  consistent  the  profession,  with  the  final 
resolve.     The  'hand  of  force'  had  been  upraised;  the  sword  had 
been  drawn  at  Lexington,  and  blood  had  been  spilt.    From  that 
moment,  all  hope,  not  to  say  desire,  of  a  peaceable  accommodation, 
perished  in  his  bosom.     Strong  as  had  been  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, which  bound  him  to  his  British  brethren,  and  none  had 
ever  felt  or  cherished  them  more  fondly,  his  love  of  justice,  honor, 
and  the  rights  of  humanity,  were  still  stronger.    Long  had  he  re- 
turned affection  for  cruelty ;  long  had  he  striven,  by  the  holy  elo- 
quence of  passive  fortitude,  and  the  holier  eloquence  of  his  untir- 
ing prayers,  to  re-establish  fraternal  love  and  harmony.     But  his 
*  repeated  petitiwis  had  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injuries,'  \m- 
til  the  merciless  catalogue  had  been  crims(»ied  with  the  blood  of  his 
countr}T3aen.     This  fatal  act  had  'given  the  last  stab  to  agonizing 
affection,  and  manly  spirit  bade  him  to  renounce  forever  those  un- 
feeling brethren.'     '  We  must  endeavor,  he  then  felt,  to  forget  our 
{(xmsx  love  f<n:  them,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends,' 

The  following  letter,  written  at  this  time,  exhibits  the  state  of  his 
own,  and  of  the  public  mind,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  first  hos* 
tilities.     It  is  the  earliest,  in  date,  of  his  puldisbed  Correspondence^ 
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and  is  addroflsed  U>  his  dd  college  Mend  and  pseoefUnr^  Df.  Wfl- 
lieuu  Small,  then  residing  in  England. 

«  May  r,  1775. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^Within  this  week  we  have  received  the  xmhappy 
news  of  an  action  of  considerable  magnitude,  between  the  Kin^ 
troops  and  our  brethren  of  Boston,  in  which,  it  is  said,  five  hundred 
of  the  former,  with  the  Earl  of  Percy  are  slain.  That  such  an 
action  has  occurred,  is  undoubted,  though  perhaps  the  circumstan- 
ces may  not  have  reached  us  with  trufti.  This  accident  has  cut 
off  our  last  hope  of  reconcfliation,  and  a  phrenzy  of  revenge  seems 
to  have  seized  all  ranks  of  people.  It  is  a  lamentable  circum- 
stance, that  the  only  mediatory  power,  acknowledged  by  both  par- 
ties, instead  of  leading  to  a  reconcihation  his  divided  people,  should 
pursue  the  incendiary  purpose  of  stiU  blowing  up  the  flames,  as  we 
find  him  constantly  doing,  in  every  speech  and  public  declaration. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  intended  to  intimidate  into  acquiescence, 
but  the  effect  has  been  most  unfortunately  otherwise.  A  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  attention  to  its  ordinary  work- 
ings, might  have  forseen  that  the  spirits  of  the  people  here  were  in 
a  state,  in  which  they  were  more  likely  to  be  provoked,  than  firight- 
ened,  by  haughty  deportment.  And  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  irri- 
tation, a  proscription  of  individuals  has  been  substituted  in  the 
room  of  just  trial.  Can  it  be  beUeved,  that  a  gratefiil  people  will 
suffer  those  to  be  consigned  to  execution,  whose  sole  crime  has 
been  the  developing  and  asserting  their  rights  ?  Had  the  Parlia- 
ment possessed  the  power  of  reflection,  they  would  have  avoided 
a  measure  as  impotent  as  it  was  inflammatory.  When  I  saw  Lord 
Chatham's  biU,  I  entertained  high  hope  that  a  reconciliation  could 
have  been  brought  about.  The  difference  between  his  terms,  and 
those  offered  by  our  Cohgress,  might  have  been  accommodated, 
if  entered  on,  by  both  parties,  with  a  disposition  to  accommodate. 
But  the  dignity  of  Pailiament,  it  seems,  can  brook  no  opposition 
to  its  power.  Strange,  that  a  set  of  men,  who  have  made  sale  of 
their  virtue  to  the  minister,  should  yet  talk  of  retaining  dignity ! 
But  I  am  getting  into  poUtics,  though  I  sat  down  only  to  ask  your 
acceptance  of  the  wine,  and  express  my  constant  wishes  for  your 
happiness." 

According  to  expectation,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
was  summoned  by  Governor  Dunmore,  to  meet  on  the  Ist  &y  of 
June,  75 ;  and  Pej^n  Randolph  was  obliged  to  leave  tb^  chair 
of  Congress,  to  attend  as  Speaker  'to  that  Assembly^  •  Thus  was 
created  the  anticipated  vacancy  in  the  oongresmnal  ddegaticw, 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  so  happily  elected  to  fiD.  <^i|&ii  he  did  not 
take  his  seat  in  that  memorable  body  until  some  ymk$  eBMt;*    A 
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more  imperious  duty  required  his  attention  at  borne,  just  at  that  too- 
menu 

hoirA  Dunmore  had  paraded  the  Legislature  before  him,  with 
a  mighty  flourish  of  the  graces,  intimating  tbat  His  Msgesty, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  royal  condescension,  bad  extended  the  ^olive 
branch"  to  his  discontented  subjects  in  America,  and  opened  ^ 
door  of  reconciliation,  upon  such  terms  as  demanded  their  grateful 
consideration  and  prompt  acceptance.  The  olive  branch  of  Dun- 
more  proved  to  be  the  famous  "Conciliatory  Proposition"  of  Lord 
North  ;  than  which^  a  more  insidious  overture,  or  a  more  awkward 
attempt  at  diplomacy,  never  disgraced  the  annals  of  ministerial  in*- 
trigue.  He  immediately  laid  his  budget  before  the  Legislature^ 
with  an  air  of  great  pomp  and  mystery.  Happily,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  a  member  ;  and  he  was  entreated  to  delay  his  departure  for 

• 

Congress,  until  this  exciting  subject  should  have  been  disposed  oH 
The  Speaker,  Randolph,  knowing  that  the  same  proposition  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  anxious 
that  the  answer  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  likely  to  be  the  firsts 
should  harmonize  with  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  body  he 
had  recently  left,  persuaded  Mr.  Jefferson  to  remain  at  his  post. 
"  He  feared,"  says  the  latter,  "  that  Mr.  Nicholas,  whose  mind  was 
not  yet  up  to  the  mark  of  the  times,  would  undertake  the  answer, 
and  therefore  pressed  me  to  prepare  it." 

The  import  of  this  celebrated  Proposition  was,  that  should  any 
Colony  propose  to  contribute  its  proportion  towards  providing  for 
the  common  defence,  such  proportion  to  be  disposable  by  Parlia- 
fnent,  and  to  defray  the  amount  of  its  own  civil  list ;  such  Colo- 
ny, should  the  proposal  be  approved  by  the  parent  government^ 
should  be  exempted  from  all  parliamentary  taxes,  except  those  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce ;  the  nett  proceeds  of  which  should  be 
passed  to  its  separate  credit.  It  was  perceived,  at  once,  that  an 
official  proposition  from  the  British  Court,  so  specious  in  its  terms, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  mischievous  in  its  designs,  required  a 
fundamental  evisceration  and  reply.  A  committee  of  twelve,  there- 
fore, of  the  strongest  members,  was  raised,  to  devise  the  appropri- 
ate treatment ;  and  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  one  of  the  commit- 
tee,  was  assigned  with  one  acc<»:d,  the  exclusive  preparation  of  the 
instrument.  In  what  manner  he  executed  the  important  charge 
confided  to  him,  it  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  repeat.    The 
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admirable  addie08,with  which  he  baffled  the  d^omacy  of  the  Brit- 
ish minister,  and  unmasked  the  beauties  of  his  vaunted '  Proposi- 
tion,' has  been  the  theme  of  the  historian,  and  the  statesman,  from 
that  day  to  the  present.    The  original  draught  was  so  strong,  that 
even  the  Committee  were  in  doubt ;  and  although  they  consented 
to  report  it,  they  attacked  it  with  severity,  in  the  House.    '  But 
with  the  aid  of  Randolph,'  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  '  I  carried  it  through ; 
with  long  and  doubtful  scruples  from  Mr.  Nicholas  and  James 
Mercer,  and  a  dash  of  cold  water  on  it  here  and  there,  enfeebling 
it  somewhat,  but  finally  with  unanimity,  or  a  vote  approaching  it.' 
In  his  answer,  the  author  did  not  scruple  to  intimate  to  the  Min- 
ister, that  his  proposition  was  perfectly  understood  on  this  side  of 
the  water.     That  its  real  object  was  to  produce  a  division  among 
the  Colonies,  some  of  which,  it  was  suiqx)sed,  would  accept  it, 
and  forsake  the  rest ;  or  in  failure  of  that,  to  afford  a  pretext  to 
the  people  of  England,  for  justifj^ng  the  Government  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  most  coercive  measures.    He  declared,  moreover,  that 
having  examined  it  in  the  most  favorable  point  of  vi^w^  he  was 
still  compelled,  with  pain  and  disappointment,  to  conclude,  that  it 
only  changed  the  form  of  oppression,  without  Ughtening  its  bur- 
den ;  and  that  therefore,  he  must  meet  it  by  a  firm  and  unqualifi- 
ed rejection  of  its  terms.    He  said,  that  the  proposal  thenttiide  to 
them,  involved  the  interests  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  shoOid  have^ 
been  addressed  to  them  in  their  collective  capacity.     They  were 
then  represented  in  a  General  Congress,  composed  of  Deputies 
from  all  the  States,  whose  union,  he  trusted,  had  been  s6  strong- 
ly cemented,  that  no  partial  application  could  produce  the  slightest 
departure  from  the  common  cause.     They  considered  themselves 
as  bound  in  honor,  as  well  as  interest,  to  share  one  general  fate 
with  their  sister  Colonies :  and  should  hold  Aemsdves  as  base  de- 
serters of  the  Union  to  which  they  hsJt  acceded,  were  they  to 
agree  to  any  measures  of  a  separate  ncccmimodation.    This  cele- 
brated paper  concludes,  it  appears,  vtith  a  religious  ejaculation ;  the 
want  of  which,  in  some  of  the  documents  drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
has  afforded  a  theme  of  unjust  animadversion  upon  his  views  of 
the  Divine  superintendencer 

'^  These,  my  L(vd,  ar^  our  sentiments^  on  this  important  si!il:^ect, 
which  we  offer  only  as  an  in£vidual  part  of  the  whole  empire^ 
Final  determination  we  leave  to  the  General  Congress,  now  sittings 
before  whom  we  shall  lay  the  papers  your  lordship  has  communi- 
sm 
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cated  to  us.  For  ourselves,  we  have  exhausted  every  mode  of  li^ 
plication,  which  our  invention  could  suggest,  as  proper  and  promise 
ing.  We  have  decently  remonstrated  with  Parliament — ^they  have 
added  new  injuries  to  the  old ;  we  have  wearied  our  King  with 
su{qdications — he  has  not  deigned  to  answer  us  ;  we  have  appeal- 
ed to  the  native  honor  and  justice  of  the  British  nation — ^their  ef^ 
forts  in  our  favor  have  hitherto  been  ineffectual.  What  then,  re- 
mains to  be  done  ?  That  we  commit  our  injuries  to  the  even-hand- 
ed justice  of  that  Being,  who  doeth  no  wrong,  earnestly  beseeching 
Him  to  illuminate  the  councils,  and  prosper  the  endeavors  of  those 
to  whom  America  hath  confided  her  hopes ;  that  through  their  wise 
directions,  we  may  again  see  re-united  the  blessings  of  Uberty^ 
prosperity,  and  harmony  with  Great  Britain." 

It  may  be  considered  fortunate,  that  Virginia  took  the  precedence 
of  the  other  Colonies,  perhaps  even  of  Congress,  in  repl3ang  to  this 
deceptive  overture ;  and  no  less  fortunate,  that  the  busine^  of  pre- 
paring the  answer,  devolved  on  Mr.  Jefferson.  A  less  decisive  and 
unequivocal  stand,  at  the  outset,  would  have  admitted  the  entering 
wedge,  and  perhaps  ended  in  utter  disorganization.  It  is  not 
among  the  least  of  the  merits  of  this  performance,  that  the  ^  Union' 
is  kept  in  uppermost  view  throughout,  and  the  word  *  Congress' 
somided  in  the  ears  of  his  lordship,  at  every  step,  telling  him,  that 
that  is  the  door  at  which  he  must  knock  with  all  his  messages  of  ne- 
gociation.  Better  evidence,  however,  of  the  high  character  of  this 
^production,  could  not  be  given,  than  that,  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  repair- 
ing to  Philadelphia,  and  conveying  the  first  notice  of  it  to  Con- 
gress, that  enlightened  body  were  so  impressed  with  the  ground 
taken,  that  they  very  soon  adopted  it,  upon  a  slight  revision  by  the 
author,  as  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  Nation.  This  circumstance 
accounts  for  the  similarity  of  feature  in  the  two  instruments. 
The  one  adopted  \>y  Congress  will  be  given  entire,  in  its  proper 
plac«.  Viewed  in  a  political  hght,  the  present  essay,  like  his 
'  Rights  of  British  America,'  proves  the  author's  mind  to  have  been 
indoctrinated  in  the  great  principles  of  the  Revolution,  long  before 
he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  effect  upon  Lord 
Dumnore,  may  be  inferred  from  his  answer,  a  few  days  after  its 
presentation  to  His  Excellency.  It  was  sufficiently  laconic.  '^  Gen- 
tlem^  of  the  House  of  Burgesses — ^It  is  with  real  concern  I  canr 
diaeover  nothing  in  your  address,  that  I  think  manifests  the  small- 
est iaoUnation  to,  or  will  be  productive  of,  a  reconciliation  with  the 
uMttuBr  country.'' 
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This  was  the  last  regal  Assembly  that  ever  met  in  Yirginiflt. 
They  adjourned  on  the  24th  of  June,  '75,  and  the  Governor  could 
never  afterwards  collect  a  quorum.  Himself,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror 
and  despair,  had  some  days  before  abandoned  the  palace,  fled  for 
refuge  on  board  one  of  the  British  ships  of  war,  and  declared  he 
would  never  return,  unless  they  closed  in  with  the  conciUaitory  prop 
osition  of  the  Prime  Minister.  But  the  fearless  and  irrevocable 
sentence  of  a  Jefferson  wad  soon  passed  upon  that ;  and  although 
His  Excellency  returned,  the  people  would  never  afterwards  receive 
him,  or  reverence  his  authority. 

Thus  crumbled  to  the  dust,  after  having  stood  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  the  baseless  fabric  of  the  monarchical  power,  in  Virginia ; 
and  with  it,  "  the  wide  arch  of  the  raised  empire  fell." 

As  this  was  the  last,  so  was  it  the  most  important  Assembly  that 
was  held  under  the  royal  government.  By  its  decisions,  a  long 
stride  was  taken  in  advancement  of  the  general  cause.  The  ex- 
ample was  electric  upon  the  other  Provinces,  and  was  felt  with  awe 
in  the  great  American  Council.  The  influence  of  its  proceedings 
upon  the  final  catastrophe,  is  well  remembered  by  an  historian.* 
"The  constant  gratitude,"  says  he,  "of  the  American  people,  will, 
through  every  succeeding  generation,  be  due  to  this  Assembly  of 
enlightened  patriots.  Had  they,  upon  this  occasion,  have  accepted 
of  any  partial  terms  of  accommodation,  favorable  to  themselves 
alone,  and  in  exclusion  of  the  rights  of  the  other  Colonies,  or  had 
they  been  less  firm  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of  the  Governor,  or 
less  able  in  defending  their  own  liberties,  the  cause  of  American 
Independence  might  proj;)ably  have  terminated  very  differently  from 
what  it  actually  did." 

The  fall  of  the  regal  power  in  Virginia,  commenced  the  Uteral 
verification  of  that  blasting  prqphecy  of  Wilkes,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  February  before.  But  the  4oss  of  the  first  Prov- 
ince of  empire'  was  not  followed,  as  he  hoped,  with  the  '  loss  of  the 
heads  of  the  Ministers.'  In  the  course  of  one  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment and  overwhelming  onsets  against  Administration,  and  one 
of  the  most  ardent  and  powerful  discourses  upon  human  Uberty, 
every  tittle  of  which  was  a  prophecy,  that  intrepid  defender  of  the 
rights  of  man  uttered  the  following'  sentences.    "In  the  great  scale 
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of  empire,  you  will  decline,  I  fear,  from  the  dedsion  of  this  day  ; 
and  the  Americans  will  rise  to  indq)endence,  to  power,  to  all  the 
greatness  of  the  most  renowned  States ;  for  they  build  on  the  sdid 
basis  of  general  public  liberty."  '^If  you  persist  in  your  res(dutJoii, 
all  hq)e  of  reconciliation  is  extinct*  The  Americans  will  triumph — 
the  whole  continent  of  North  America  will  be  dismembered  from 
Great  Britain,  and  the  wide  arch  of  the  raised  empire  fall.  But  I 
hope  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people  will  overtake  the  autl^ors  rf 
these  pernicious  counsels,  and  the  loss  of  the  first  Province  of  the 
empire,  be  speedily  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  heads  of  those  Min* 
isters  who  first  invented  them." 


X     *. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1775,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  hfe  seat  in  the 
grand  Council  of  select  Arbiters,  to  whom  America  had  committed 
the  duection  of  her  united  destinies.  In  the  origination  of  this 
Council,  he  had  exercised  a  leading  agency ;  and  through  the  whole 
process  of  its  establishment,  he  had  persevered,  with  all  that  ardor, 
which  the  force  of  his  oi»nions  uniformly  engendered  in  the  pur- 
suit of  great  pubUc  enterprises.  The  emotions  with  which  he  en^ 
tered  upon  this  new  scene,  the  object  of  his  steadfast  devotion,  and 
the  subject  of  an  early,  fixed,  and  animatuig  presentiment,  may 
well  be  imagined.  Here  indeed,  were  centered  all  those  expectations 
for  his  country,  and  for  mankind,  which  had  enaUed  him  to  sur- 
mount past  emergencies  with  ease,  and  which  braced  him  tot  a  ter^ 
rible  futurity.  His  fame  had  preceded  himu  The  novelty  and  ex- 
traordinary boldness  of  his  revdutionary  papers,  had  marked  him 
as  a  prodigy  in  pohtical  ethics.  He  brought  with  him^  also^  a  high 
reputation  for  literature,  science  and  a  o^vgp^r  talent  for  eompcri* 
tioo.  "Writings  of  his,"  says  John  Adams,  ^^were  handed  about, 
remarkable  for  their  peculiar  feUdty  of  expressico.''  Thesedrcunik 
stances  made  him  an  object  of  coricisitj  among  the  mcml^  His 
presence  was  courted.  Curiosity  was  soon  changed  iiUoadimration; 
and  admiration,  in  many  instances,  ripened  into  attachments. 
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which,  cherished  by  hm  w^rm  and  tenacious  sensibilities,  the  fiercest 
conflicts  of  opinion  were  never  afterwards  permitted  to  extinguish. 
In  the  language  of  the  same  distinguished  cotemporaiy,  and  one 
who  could  feelingly  attest  the  last  observation,  "he  seized  upon  my 
heart." 

The  sentiment  was  reciprocal.  He  was  now  ushered  upon  a 
theatre,  broad  enough  to  match  his  own  standard  of  thought,  and  de- 
sire of  action.  His  patriotism  had  comprehended  the  whole  territo- 
ry of  British  America,  and  would  stop  at  nothing  short.  The  Union 
had  had  its  birth  place  in  his  capacious  mind.  It  had  been  first 
breathed  from  his  lips.  He  had  pointed  to  it,  in  all  his  propositions ; 
and  hurled  it  in  defiance,  at  the  British  Premier.  The  consoUdation 
of  the  moral  and  physical  energies  of  the  continent,  was  the  first 
object  of  his  ambition  ;  and  that  object  was  now  in  a  &iir  course  of 
accomplishment. 

The  scene,  moreover,  was  exquisitely  adapted  to  his  intellectual 
taste.  Here  was  the  great  arena  for, the  attack  and  defence  of  prin- 
ciple. The  cool  champions  of  reason,  and  the  lightning  sons  of 
eloquence  were  gathered  to  the  combat ;  and  momentous  questions 
of  political  law  were  required  to  be  discussed.  Wow  was  the  time, 
thought  he,  which  should  try  the  'creeds'  as  well  as  the  souls  of 
men.  On  one  side,  was  the  full  grown  partisan  of  revolution ;  on 
the  other,  the  lingering  adherent  of  conciliation.  Here,  were  the 
'half-way  guests'  of  John  Dickinson — ^there,  the  whole  length  'fol- 
lowers of  their  own  reason ;'  the  fervid  impetuosity  of  youth,  and 
the  fiigid  caution  of  old  age,  were  there ;  yet  all  assembled  in  solemn 
array,  around  a  common  altar,  and  ready  to  swear  eternal  cohesion 
upon  one  point, — ^that  of  a  common  deliverance  or  a  common  ruin. 
The  materials  were  worthy  the  occasion,  and  the  results  were  pro- 
portioned to  both.  The  triumph  of  reason  was  signal  and  over- 
whelming. The  decisions  of  that  Assembly  have  long  since  passed 
into  poUtical  axioms.  They  are  revered  as  authority,  at  this  day, 
and  are  dictating,  in  awful  majesty,  to  the  trembling  autocrats  of 
the  earth. 

Congress  had  been  in  session  about  six  weeks  when  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son arrived ;  yet  an  opportunity  had  been  reserved,  in  anticipation, 
{<x  impressing  the  tone  of  his  sentiments  upon  the  most  important 
State-paper  that  had  yet  been  meditated. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed 
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to  prapare  a  Declaration  o/*  the  causes  of  taking  up  armSf 
brougbt  intheir  report    The  repent,  being  disapproved  by  die  ma" 
jority,  was  recommiUed,  and  Mr.  Jeflbrson  and  Mr.  Dickinson  w&k 
added  to  the  committee.    This  docmnent  was  designed  as  a  mani- 
festo to  the  world,  justificatory  of  their  resistance  to  the  parent  gov- 
ernment,  and  required  a  sound  and  skillful  disposition.    The  com- 
mittee requested^Mr.  Jeffers(m  to  execute  the  draught    He  excused 
himself ;  but  on  their  pressing  him  with  urgency,  he  consented.     He 
iKOUght  it  firom  his  study,  and  laid  it  beforethe  committee.    It  was  too 
strong  for  Mr.  Dickinson,  as  was  anticipated  by  the  writer.     He 
still  retained  the  hope  of  reconcihation  with  the  mother  country, 
and  was  unwillmg  it  should  be  lessened  by  offensive  statements. 
'^  He  was  so  honest  a  man,"  says  our  reminiscent,,  "and  so  able  a 
ctae,  that  he  was  greatly  indulged  even  by  those  who  could  not  fed 
his  scruples."     They  therefore  requested  him  to  take  the  paper,  and 
re-mould  it  according  to  his  own  views.     He  did  so :  preparing  an 
entire  new  statement,  and  retaining  of  the  former  draught,  only  the 
last  four  paragraphs  and  half  of  the  preceding  one.     The  commit- 
t  jp  approved  and  reported  it.     In  Congress,  it  encountered  the  shrugs 
and  grimaces  of  the  revoluxion  party,  in  every  quarter  of  the  House ; 
and  the  desire  of  unanimity,  ever  predominant,  was  the  only  mo- 
tive which  silenced  their  repugnance  to  its  lukewarmness.     A  hu- 
morous circumstance  attending  its  adoption,  is  related  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son.   It  shows  the  great  disparity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in 
that  body,  and  the  mutual  sacrifices  which  were  constantly  required 
to  preserve  an  unbroken  column. 

"  Congress  gave  a  signal  proof  of  their  indulgence  to  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, and  of  their  gieat  desire  not  to  go  too  fast  for  any  respectaMe 
part  of  our  body,  in  permitting  him  to  draw  their  second  peti- 
tion to  the  King,  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  passing  it  with 
scarcely  any  amendment.  The  disgust  against  its  humility  was 
general ;  and  Mr.  Dickinson's  delight  at  its  passage  was  the  only 
circumstance  which  reconciled  them  to  it  The  vote  being  passed, 
although  further  observation  on  it  was  out  of  order,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  rising  and  expressing  his  satisfaction,  and  concluded  by 
saying, '  There  is  but  one  word,  Mr.  President,  in  the  paper  which  I 
disapprove,  and  that  is  the  word  Congress  ;  on  which  Ben  Harri- 
son rose  und  said,  'There  is  but  <me  word  in  the  paper,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent|0f  whidi  I  approve,  and  that  is  the  word  Congress!^ 

This  production  enjoys  a  high  reputation.    The  &ct  that  Mr. 
Jeffei90D  bid  any  agency  in  it»  preparation,  or  that  so  strong  a  di»- 
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^^riminatioQ  of  sentiment  existed  in  the  Congress  of  T5,  hte  never 
been  stated  by  any  writer  ;  nor  indeed  have  any  of  those  interest- 
ing minutiffi,  c<mnected  with  our  andent  history,  come  to  the  li^t, 
until  since  the  publication  of  his  private  'memoranda.'    As  a  liter- 
aiy  performance,  and  as  a  Eqpecimen  of  revolutionary  fortitude,  al- 
most incredible,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  charge  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility of -the  wBi  upon  Great  Britain,  it  possesses  great  merit 
But  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  insufferably  tame  and  humiha- 
ting ;  though  even  in  that  light,  it  was  the  best,  perhaps,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  allowed,  inasmuch  as  it  coincided  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people.     It 
abandoned  the  whole  ground  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  taken  in  his 
draught,  the  ground  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  in- his  pre- 
vious writings,  and  the  one  which  Ccmgress  themselves  adopted,  the    ^:'-  "^  ^ 
next  year,  as  the  only  orthodox  and  tenable  statement  of  their  cause.      --^  i  r 
It  intimated  a  desire  for  an  amicable  compact,  something  like  Ma^-*       •  ' 
na  Chart€^  in  which  doubtful,  undefined  points  should  be  ascertain- 
ed, so  as  to  secure  that  proportion  of  authority  and  liberty,  which 
would  be  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  empire.     It  claimed 
only  a  partial  exemption  from  the  authority  of  Tariiament ;  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  in  the  Colonies  to  contribute,  in  their  own 
way,  to  the  expenses  of  government ;  but  made  a  traverse,  at  last, 
in  preferring  the  horrOTs  of  war,  to  submission  to  the  unlimited  su- 
'premacy  of  Parliament* 

Such  were  the  doctrines  which  influenced  a  very  great  majority 
of  Congress,  and  so  continued  for  a  twelve-month.  The  actual 
revolutionists  were  a  feeble  body  in  the  House.  The  decision  of 
character  requisite  to  assume  a  posture  so  heretical  at  this  time,  and 
80  pregnant  with  the  auguries  of  woe,  desolation  and  death,  appear- 
ed almost  supernatural.  It  was  enjoyed  by  few  even  of  that  race 
of  men.  The  opinions  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  advanced  at  the 
outset,  ccmtained  the  essence  of  independence ;  and  the  ardor  of  his 
convictions  had,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  excited  a  correspcmding 
tencMT  of  action.  The  eye  of  reason  and  phflosQi^iy,  with  which 
he  viewed  the  contest,  presented  to  him  the  strangest  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  antagonist  opinions ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  religion  to 
postpone  no  principle  of  right  to  the  priiKifde  of  expediency,  ferthttr 
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than  waa  indiqpensatde  to  the  maiDteliance  and  gtetiML  good  iirf 
thatri^it.  Itk  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  was  'di^;ueted' 
with  the  nature  of  those  grounds  upcm  which  the  majwity  choee  to 
Bubmit  their  cause  to  the  un^irage  of  the  wwld.  But  he  knew,  that 
pubhc  opinion  was  the  only  force  which  America  poeseased,  and, 
that  that  was '  growing  E^^tace  under  the  foetering  hand  of  the  King 
and  Parliament.'  He  therefore,  subinitled  with  padence  to  the  reB- 
tndnts  which  its  preeent  condition  imposed.  Nor  ie  it  to  be  inferred, 
that  even  he  tumed  at  independence  as  a  measure  desirable  in  the 
abstract ;  but  aa  an  awjiil  alternative  only,-~a  matter  of  the  last 
resort.  In  this  spirit,  he  had  mingled  with  his  protestations  of  right, 
and  his  solemn  aasererations  of  eternal  resistance,  expressions  of  a 
cordial  desire  for  a  re-estabUshmect  of  the  union,  upon  a  just  and 
equitable  basis.  But  such  an  union,  he  had  long  been  convinced 
as  not  within  the  most  distant  contemplation  of  the  British  Court ; 
atadthoseexpressions  were  retained  by  him,  more  aa  a  matter  of 
form  than  any  thing  else.  Ailer  stating  the  grounds  upon  which 
tliey  rested  the  justification  of  their  appeal  to  arms,  the  manifesto 
concludes  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  draught. 

It  is  wwthy  of  remark,  that,  while  all  historians  have  concurred  in 
ascribing  the  entire  production  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  they  have,  at  the 
same  Ume,  generally  quoted  only  Mr.  Jefferson's  CMicIusion. 

"  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choosing  an  unconditional 
submission  to  the  tyramiy  of  irritated  ministers,  or  resistance  by' 
force— the  latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  thk 
contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadhil  as  voluntary  slavery.  Hon- 
or, justice,  and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  (o  surrender  that  freedom 
which  we  received  from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our  inno- 
cent  posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  from  us.  We  cannot  endure 
the  infamy  and  guilt  of  resigning  succeeding  generations  to  that 
wretehedness  which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we  basely  entail 
hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

"  Our  cause  is  just.  Our  union  is  perfect.  Our  internal  resour- 
ces are  great ;  and,  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly 
attmnatde.  We  gratefiilly  aclmowl^tge,  as  signal  instances  of  the 
Divine  favour  towards  us,  that  his  providence  would  not  permit  us 
to  be  called  into  this  severe  controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up 
to  our  present  strength,  had  been  previously  exercised  in  warlike 
operation,  and  possessed  of  the  means  of  defending  ourselves. 
With  hearts  fortified  with  these  animating  reflections,  we  most 
H^emnly,  before  God  and  the  world,  declare,  that,  exerting  the  ut- 
nioet  energy  of  those  powers,  which  our  beneficent  Creator  hath 
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graoiously'bestowedonus,  die  anaas  we  have  been  compelled  by 
our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with 
unabating  firmnes®  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  preservation 
of  our  liberties ;  being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die  freemen,  rath- 
er than  to  live  slaves. 

*'  Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the  minds  of  our  friends 
and  fellow  subjects  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  we  assure  them,  that 
we  mean  not  to  dissolve  that  union  whicA  has  so  long  and  so  hap- 
pily subsisted  between  us,  and  which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restor- 
ed— necessity  has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  desperate  measure,  or 
induced  us  to  excite  any  other  nation  to  war  against  them — ^we  have 
not  raised  armies  with  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great 
Britain,  and  establishing  independent  States.  We  fight  not  for  glo- 
ry or  for  conquest.  We  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle, of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies,  without  any  im- 
putation or  even  suspicion  of  offence.  They  boast  of  their  privile- 
ges  and  civilization,  and  yet  proffer  no  milder  conditions  than  ser- 
vitude or  death. 

"In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  fieedom  that  is  our 
birth  right,  and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  until  the  late  violation  of  it 
— ^for  the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest 
industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves,  against  violence  actually 
offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down  when 
hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  danger 
of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed — and  not  before. 

"  With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the  Supreme  and 
impartial  Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly  implore- 
his  divine  goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through  this  great  conflict, 
to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconciliation  on  reasonable  teniq&  and 
thereby  to  reUeve  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war.^ 

This  declaration  was  puT)lished  to  the  army  by  General  Wash- 
ington ;  and  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit,  with  great  solemnity,  by 
the  ministers  of  reUgion.  / 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Congress  took  into  consideration  the  Concil- 
iatory Proposition  of  Lord  North.  This  was  a  final  measure,  and 
it  is  said,  they  delayed  their  answer,  under  pretext  of  dignity,  with  a 
view  to  wait  the  event  of  the  first  actions,  from  which  they  might 
draw  some  prognostics  of  the  probable  issue  of  the  war.  However 
this  may  be,  they  exercised  great  discrimination  in  constituting  the 
committee,  who  should  prepare  the  instrument.  Being  elected  by 
ballot,  the  number  of  votes  which  each  received,  degraded  his  station 
on  the  committee — ^wnich  was  in  the  following ordw:  Dr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  John  Adams  and  Richard  H.  Lee.  "A  stronger  com- 

jpaittee  could  not  have  been  raised  in  that  House.    It  combined  the 
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greatest  maturity  of  judgment,  wkh  the  soundest  revdiutjonary  fxu^ 
V  ciples.  It  was  a  signal  compliment  to  Mi*.  Jefferson,  who  was  but  a 
new  member,  and  the  youngest  man  in  the  whole  body,  The  an- 
swer of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  upon  the  sftme  subject,  havijag  been 
toown  and  admired,  the  committee  requested  its  distinguished  au- 
thor, to  prepare  the  presei^;  report  He  consented ;  and,  as  beft)]re 
observed,  made  his  reply  on  the  former  occasion,  the  basis  of  this. 
Being  intimately  blended  with  the  reputation  of  the  writer,  and  the 
next  in  importance  among  our  revolutionary  papers,  to  his  owp 
'Declaratiwi,'  it  requires  a  place  in  this  volume. 

"The  Congress  took  the  said  resolution  into  consideration,  and 
are  thereupon  of  opinion : 

"  That  the  Colonies  of  America  aie  entitled  to  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive privilege,  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money  ;  thai 
this  involves  a  right  of  deliberating,  whether  they  will  make  any 
gift,  for  what  purpose  it  shall  be  made,  and  what  shall  be  its  amount; 
that  it  is  a  high  breach  of  this  privilege,  for  any  body  of  men,  ex- 
traneous of  their  constitutions,  to  prescribe  the  purposes  for  which 
money  shall  be  levied  on  them  ;  to  take  to  themselves  the  authori- 
ty of  judging  of  their  conditions,  circumstances,  and  situations,  and 
of  determining  the  amount  of  the  contributions  to  be  levied  ;  and 
that,  as  the  Colonies  possess  a  right  of  appropriating  their  gifts,  sc 
are  they  entitled,  at  all  times,  to  inquire  into  their  application,  to  see 
that  they  are  not  wasted  among  the  venal  and  corrupt,  for  the  pur- 
^pose  of  undermining  the  civil  rights  of  the  givers,  nor  yet  be  divert^ 
edto  the  support  of  standing  armies,  inconsistent  with  freedom  and 
subversive  of  their  quiet, 

"  T^  propose,  therefore,  as  this  resolution  does,  that  the  monies, 
given  by  the  Colonies,  shall  be  subject  to  the  disposal  of  Parliament 
alone,  is  to  propose,  that  they  shall  relinquish  this  right  of  inquiry, 
and  put  it  in  the  power  of  others,  to  render  their  gifts  ruinous,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  liberal 

"That  this  privilege,  of  giving,  or  of  withholding  our  monies,  is 
an  important  barrier  against  the  undue  exertion  of  prerogative, 
which,  if  left  altogether  without  control,  may  be  exercised  to  our 
great  oppression ;  and  all  history  shows  how  efficacious  is  its  inter- 
cession for  redress  of  grievances,  and  re-estabUshment  of  rights,  and 
how  improvident  it  would  be,  to  part  with  so  powerf id  a  mediator. 

"We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  proposition,  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution, is  UjBreasonable  and  insidious.  Unreasonable  ;  because,  if 
we  decide  we  aoc^Q  to  it,  W4  4Qclf»%,  without  reaarviMion,  we  wiU 
purcha^  the  fevor  of  Parlji9»ient,  not  knowing,  {|.t  the  same  time^^ 
what  price  they  will  plea^^  to  e^tisoate  th^ir  fs^vor.  Insidi^vus ;  be- 
cause, individi^  Colonic,  hiivh^g  bid  and  bidd^  a^aln^  tffl  th^y 
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find  the  avidity  of  the  seller  too  great  for  all  their  powdre  to  satisfy, 
are  then  to  return  into  opposition,  divided  from  their  sister  Cdbnies,^ 
whom  the  Minister  vrill  have  previously  detached,  by  a  grant  of 
easier  terms,  or  by  an  artful  procrastination  of  a  definitive  answer. 

"  That  the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  their  pretended  power 
of  taxation,  being,  expressly,  made  commensurate  with  the  continu- 
ance of  our  gifts,  these  must  be  perpetual  to  make  that  so.  Where- 
as, no  experience  has  shown,  that  a  gift  of  perpetual  revenue  se- 
cures a  perpetual  return  of  duty,  or  of  kind  disposition.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Parliament  itself,  wisely  attentive  to  the  observationy  is 
in  the  established  practice  of  granting  its  supjdies  fiom  year  to  ycfir 
only.  '  : 

*"  Desirous  and  determined*  as  we  are,  to  consider,  in  the  most  dis- 
passionate view,  every  seeming  advance,  towards  a  reconciliation, 
made  by  the  British  Pariiament,  let  our  brethren  of  Britain  reflect, 
what  would  have  been  the  sacrifice  to  men  of  free  spirits,  had  even 
fair  terms  been  proffered,  as  these  insidious  proposals  wer^,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  insult  or  defiance.  A  proposition  to  give  our  money, 
acciompanied  with  large  fleets  and  armies,  seems  addressed  to  eur 
fears,  rather  than  to  our  freedom.  With  what  patience,  could  Brit- 
ons have  received  articles  of  a  treaty,  from  any  power  on  earth, 
when  borne  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  by  military  {^nipotentiaries  ? 
We  think  the  attehipt  unnecessary  to  raise  upon  us,  by  force  or  by 
threats,  our  proportional  contributions  to*  the  common  defence,  when 
all  know,  and  themselves  acknowledge,  we  have  fully  contributed, 
whenever  called  upon  to  do  so,  in  the  character  of  freemen. 

"We  are  of  opinion  it  is  not  just,  that  the  Colonies  should  be  re- 
quired to  oblige  themselves  to  other  contributions,  white  Great  Brit- 
ain possesses  a  monopoly  of  their  trade.  This  of  itself  lays  th^m 
under  heavy  contribution.  To  demand  therefore  additional  aide,  in 
the  form  of  a  tax,  is  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  proportkm. 
If  we  contribute  equally  with  other  parts  of  the  empire,  let  us, 
equally  with  them,  enjoy  free  commerce  with  the  whole  world :  but 
while  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  shut  to  us  the  resources  of  wealth, 
is  it  jast,  we  should  bear  all  other  burdens,  equally  with  those  to 
whom  every  resource  is  c^n  ? 

"  We  conceive,  that  the  British  ParUament  has  no  right  to  inter- 
meddle With  our  provisions  for  the  support  of  civU  government,  or 
administration  of  justice.  The  provisions  we  have  made  are  such 
as  please  ourselves,  and  are  agreeable  to  our  own  circumstances. 
They  answer  the  substantial  purposes  of  government,  and  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  other  purposes  than  these  should  not  be  answered.  We 
do  not  mean,  that  our  people  shall  be  burdened,  tdth  q^pteisBive  tax- 
es, to  provide  sinecures  for  the  idle  or  the  wicked,  iinder  odor  of  pro- 
viding for  a  civQ  list.  While  ParUament  pursue  their  plan  of  dvit 
government,  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  we,  abo,  hx^  to  pursue 
ouiB,  without  molestation. 
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"  We  are  of  opinion,  the  proposition  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  j 
because  it  imports  only  a  suspension  of  the  mode,  not  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  pretended  Tight,  to  tax  us :  because,  too,  it  does  not  pro- 
pose to  repeal  the  several  acts  of  Parliament,  passed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  restraining  the  trade^  and  altering  the  form  of  government 
of  one  of  oui  Colonies ;  extending  the  boundaries,  and  changing 
the  government  of  dueb^c ;  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty ;  taking  from  us  the  right  of  a  trial 
by  jury  of  the  vicinage,  in  cases  affecting  both  life  and  property ; 
transporting  us  into  other  countries,  to  be  tried  for  criminal  offences ; 
exempting,  by  mock  trial,  the  murderers  of  Colonists  from  punish- 
ment ;  and  quartering  soldiers  on  us,  in  times  of  profgund  peace. 
Nor  do  they  renounce  the  pow^er  of  suspending  our  own  Legislar 
tures,  and  legfelating  for  us  themselves,  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  On 
the  contrary,  to  show  they  mean  no  discontinuance  of  injury,  they 
pass  acts,  at  the  very  time  of  holding  out  this  proposition,  for  restrain- 
ing the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  Provinces  of  New-England  ; 
and  for  interdicting  the  trade  of  other  Colonies,  with  all  foreign  na- 
tions, and  with  each  other.  This  jmtovcs  unequivocally,  they  mean 
not  to  reUnquish  the  exercise  of  indiscriminate  legislation  over  us. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  this  proposition  seems  to  have  been  held  up  to 
the  whole  world,  to  deceive  it  into  a  beUef,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
dispute  between  us,  but  the  mode  of  levying  taxes ;  and  that  the 
ParUament  having  been  now  so  good  as  to  give  up  this,  the  Colonies 
are  imreasonable,  if  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Whereas,  in  truth,  our 
adversaries  still  claim  a  right  of  demanding,  ad  libittim,  and  of 
taxing  us  themselves,  to  the  full  amount  of  their  demand,  if  we  do 
comply  with  it.  This  leaves  us  without  any  thing  we  can  call 
property :  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  and  what,  in  this  pro- 
posal, they  keep  out  of  sight,  as  if  no  such  point  was  now  in  contest 
between  us,  they  claim  a  right  to  alter  our  charters,  and  estabUsh 
laws,  and  leave  us  without  any  security  for  our  Uves  or  Ubeities. 

"  The  {M"oposition  seems,  also,  to  have  been  calculated,  more  par- 
ticularly, to  lull  into  fatal  security,  our  well-affected  fellow  subjects, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  till  time  should  be  given,  for  the  op- 
eration of  those  arms,  which  a  British  minister  pronounced  would^ 
instantaneously,  reduce  the  cowardly  sons  of  America,  to  unreserv- 
ed submission.  But,  when  the  world  reflects,  how  inadequate  to 
justice  are  these  vaunted  terms  ;  when  it  attends  to  the  rapid  and 
bold  succession  of  injuries,  which,  during  a  course  of  eleven  years, 
hav6  been  aimed  at  the  Colonies  :  when  it  reviews  the  pacific  and 
respectful  expostulations,  which,  during  that  whole  time,  were  the 
sole  arms  we  opposed  to  them ;  when  it  observes,  that  our  complaints 
were  either  not  heard  at  all,  or  were  answered  with  new  and  accu- 
mulated injuries ;  when  it.jecollects,  that  the  minister  himself,  on 
an  early  occadoDi  deelared^ ''  that  he  would  never  treat  with  Amer* 
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ica,  till  he  had  brought  her  to  hk  feet ;"  that  an  avowed  partisan  of 
ministry  has,  more  lately,  denounced  against  us  the  dreadful  sen- 
tence "  delenda  est  Carthago  /'  and  that  this  was  done,  in  pres- 
ence of  a  British  Senate,  and  being  unreproved  by  them,  must  be 
taken  to  be  their  own  sentiments,  especially  as  the  purpose  has  al- 
ready, in  part,  been  carried  into  execution,  by  their  treatment  of  Bos- 
ton, and  burning  of  Charlestown  ;  when  it  considers  the  great  ar- 
maments, with  which  they  have  invaded  us,  and  the  circumstances 
of  cruelty,  with  which  these  have  commenced  and  prosecuted  hos- 
tilities ;  when  these  things,  we  say,  are  laid  together,  and  attentively 
considered,  can  the  world  be  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that  we  are 
I  unreasonable  ?  Or  can  it  hesitate  to  believe  with  us,  that  nothing, 
but  our  own  exertions,  may  defeat  the  ministerial  sentence  of  death, 
or  abject  submission  ?" 

On  the  first  of  August,  Congress  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  the 
5th  of  September  following. 

Although  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  in  Congress  but  little  over  a 
month,  and  a  silent  member,  he  had  erected  a  more  durable  monu- 
ment to  his  famei  than  any  of  his  colleagues ;  and  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence not  inferior  to  the  chiefest  among  the  chiefs  of  that  Olympic 
Assembly.  The  following  letters,  which  he  addressed  at  this  crit- 
ical time,  to  a  friend  in  England,  are  a  couple  of  rare  revolutionary 
fragments.*  They  should  be  preserved  as  religious  relics  ;  not  only 
in  veneration  of  the  man,  his  pacific  disposition,  and  his  sleepless 
effoits  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  with,  though  not  without,  a 
restoration  of  the  just  rights  in  question  ;  but  also  in  remembrance 
of  the  character  of  that  struggle  which  fills  so  sacred  a  page  in  our 
history.  They  show  how  little  there  was  of  any  thing  but  princi 
pie,  which  entered  into  the  motives  of  a  principal  actor,  and  one 
who  was  proscribed  as  an  unpardonable  among  the  movers  of  the 
rebelUon. 

"  Monticello,  August  25,  1775. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  the  situation  of  our  country  should  ren- 
der it  not  eligible  to  you  to  remain  longer  in  it.  I  hope  the  return- 
ing wisdom  of  Great  Britain  will,  ere  long,  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
natural contest.  There  may  be  people  to  whose  tempers  and  dis- 
positions, contention  is  pleasing,  and  who,  therefore,  wish  a  con- 
tinuance of  confusion ;  but  to  me,  it  is  of  all  states  but  one,  the. 
most  horrid.  My  first  wish  is  a  restoration  of  our  just  rights ; 
my  second,  a  return  of  the  happy  period,  when,  consistently  with 
duty,  I  may  withdraw  myself  totally  firom  the  public  stage,  and  pass 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  d(»nesdc  ease  and  tranquillity,  baniBhing 
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everjr  desire  of  ever  hearing  what  passes  in  the  world.     Perhaps^ 
(for  the  latter  adds  considerably  to  the  warmtli  of  the  former  wish^) 
looking  with  fondness  towards  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain^ 
I  cannot  help  hoping  you  may  be  able  to  contribute  towards  ex- 
pediting this  good  work.     I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  yourself, 
that  the  Ministry  have  been  deceived  by  thek  officers  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  who  (for  what  purpose,  I  cannot  tell)  have  constantly 
represented  the  American  opposition  as  that  of  a  small  faction,  in 
which  tlie  body  of  the  people  took  little  part.     This,  you  can  in- 
form them,  of  your  own  knowledge,  is  untrue.     They  have  taken 
it  into  their  heads,  too,  that  we  are  cowards,  and  shall  surrender  at 
discretion  to  an  armed  force.     The  past  and  future  operations  of 
the  war  uiust  confirm  oi*  undeceive  them  on  that  head.     I  wish 
they  were  thoroughly  and  minutely  acquainted  with  every  circiun- 
stance  relative  to  America,  as  it  exists  in  truth.     I  am  persuaded,  this 
would  go  far  towards  disposing  them  to  reconciliation.     Even  those 
in  Parhainent  who  are  called  friends  to  America,  seem  to  know  ^ 
nothing  of  our  real  determinations.     I  observe,  they  pronounced  in  ' 
the  last  ParUament,  tliat  the  Congress  of  1774,  did  not  mean  to 
insist  rigorously  on  the  terms  they  held  out,  but  kept  something  in 
reserve,  to  give  up ;  and,  in  fact,  that  they  would  give  up  every 
thing  but  Ae  article  of  taxation.     Now,  the  truth  is  far  from  this, 
tis  I  c£^  affirnij  and  put  my  honor  to  the  assertion.     Their  con- 
tinuance in  this  error  may  perhaps  produce  very  ill  consequences- 
The  Congress  stated  tlie  lowest  terms  they  thought  possible  to  be 
accepted,  in  order  to  convince  the  world  they  were  not  unreasonable. 
They  gave  up  the  monopoly  and  regulation  of  trade,  and  all  acts 
of  Parliament  prior  to  1764,  leaving  to  British  generosity  to  ren- 
der these,  at  some  future  time,  as  easy  to  America,  as  the  interest 
of  Britain  would  admit.     But  this  was  before  blood  was  spilt.     I. 
cannot  affirm,  but  have  reason  to  think,  these  terms  would  not 
now  be  accepted.     I  wish  no  false  sense  of  honor,  no  ignorance  of 
our  real  mtentions,  no  vain  hope  that  partial  concessions  of  right 
will  be  accepted,  may  induce  the  Ministry  to  trifle  wdth  accommo- 
dation, tiU  it  shall  be  out  of  their  power  ever  to  accommodate. 
If,  indeed,  Great  Britain,  disjoined  from  her  Colonies,  be  a  match 
for  the  most  potent  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  Colonies  thrown 
into  their  scale,  they  may  go  on  securely.    But  if  they  are  not  as- 
sured of  this,  it  would  be  certainly  unwise,  by  trying  the  event  of 
another  campaign,  to  risk  our  accepting  a  foreign  aid,  which  per- 
haps may  not  be  obtainable,  but  on  condition  of  everlasting  avul- 
sion from  Great  Britain.     This  would  be  thought  a  hard  condition 
to  those  who  still  wish  for  re-union  with  their  parent  country.    I 
am  sincerely  one  of  those ;  and  would  rather  be  in  dependence  on 
Great  Britain,  pr<^)erly  limited,  than  on  any  nation  upon  earthy  or 
than  on  no  nation.    But  I  am  one  of  those,,  too,^  who,  rath^.  than 
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submit  to  the  rights  of  legislating  for  us,  assumed  by  the  British 
Parliament,  and  which  late  experience  has  shown  they  will  so  cru- 
elly exercise,  would  lend  my  hand  to  sink  the  whole  island  in  the 
ocean. 

If  undeceiving  the  Minister,  as  to  matters  of  fact,  may  change 
his  disposition,  it  will  perhaps  be  in  your  power,  by  assisting  to  do 
this,  to  render  service  to  the  whole  empire  at  the  most  critical 
time,  certainly,  that  it  has  ever  seen.  Whether  Britain  shall  con- 
tinue the  head  of  the  greatest  empire  on  earth,  or  shall  return  to 
her  original  station  in  the  political  scale  of  Europe,  dependsj  per- 
haps, on  the  resolutions  of  the  succeeding  winter.  God  send  Uiey 
may  be  wise  and  salutary  for  us  all.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  as  often  as  you  may  be  disposed  to  think  of  things  here.  You 
may  be  at  liberty,  I  expect,  to  communicate  some  things,  consis- 
tently wdth  your  honor  and  the  duties  you  will  owe  to  a  protecting 
nation.  Such  a  communication  among  individuals  may  be  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  the  contending  parties.  On  this  or  any  future 
occiasion,  if  1  affirm  to  you  any  facts,  your  knowledge  of  me  will 
enable  you  to  decide  on  their  credibility  ;  if  I  hazard  opinions  on 
the  dispositions  of  men  or  other  speculative  points,  you  can  only 
know  they  are  my  opinions.  My  best  wishes  for  your  felicity  at- 
tend you  wherever  you  go ;  and  beUeve  me  tc^  6e,  assuredly,  your 
friend  and  servant." 

"Philadelphia,  Nov.  29,  1775. 
.  "DearSir,-^*  *****  It  is  an  immense  misfortune  to 
the  whole  empire,  to  have  a  King  of  such  a  disposition  at  such  a 
time.  We  are  told,  and  every  thing  proves  it  true,  that  he  is  the 
bitterest  enemy  we  have.  His  Minister  is  able,  and  that  satisfies 
me,  that  ignorance  or  wickedness  somewhere,  controls  him.  In  an 
earUer  part  of  this  contest,  our  petitions  told  him,  that  from  our 
King  there  was  but  one  appeal.  The  admonition  was  despised, 
and  that  appeal  forced  on  us.  To  undo  his  empire,  he  has  but  one 
truth  more  to  learn :  that,  after  colonies  have  drawn  the  sword, 
there  is  but  one  step  more  they  can  take*  That  step  is  now  pres- 
sed upon  us  by  the  measures  adopted,  as  if  they  were  afraid  we 
would  not  take  it.  BeUeve  me,  dear  Sir,  there  is  not  in  the  British 
empire  a  man  who  more  cordially  loves  a  union  with  Great  Brit- 
ain than  I  do.  But,  by  the  God  that  made  me,  I  will  cease  to 
exist  before  I  )deld  .to  a  connection  on  such  terms  as  the  British 
Parliament  propose ;  and  in  this,  I  think  I  speak  the  sentiments 
erf  America.  We  want  neither  inducement  nor  power  to  declare 
and  assert  a  separation.  It  is  wfll  alone  which  is  wanting ;  and 
that  is  growing  apace  under  the  fostering  hand  of  our  King.  One 
bloody  campaign  will  probably  decide  everfastingly  our  future  , 
course ;  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  bloody  campaign  is  decided  on.    If 
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our  winds  and  waters  should  not  combine  to  rescue  their  shores 
from  slavery,  and  General  Howe's  reinforcement  should  arrive  in 
safety,  we  have  hopes  he  will  be  inspirited  to  come  out  of  Boston 
and  take  another  drubbing ;  and  we  must  drub  him  soundly,  before 
the  sceptred  tyrant  will  know  we  are  not  mere  brutes,  to  crouch 
under  his  hand,  and  kiss  the  rod,  with  which  he  deigns  to  scourge 
us.    Yours,  &c. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  August,  1775,  and 
again  in  June,  '76 ;  continuing  a  member  of  that  body,  without  in- 
termission, until  he  resigned  his  seat  in  September,  '76. 

During  his  absence  however,  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  the  affairs  of  his  native  State.  He  maintained  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  the  patriot  leaders  in  that  Province,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Wythe,  and  stimulated  them,  if  any  stimulus  was 
wanting,  to  the  strongest  measures-  of  political  enfranchisement. 
Having  headed  the  principal  movements  in  Virginia,  of  a  civil 
character,  he  exercised  a  preponderating  influence  in  her  councils. 
That  State  also,  he  was  aware,  constituted  so  important  a  link  in 
the  Union,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  part  to  go  wrong,  if 
she  went  right.  She  had  given  birth  to  the  most  prominent  meas- 
ures in  the  Continent,  of  a  general  character ;  and  her  precedent 
was  deemed  authority  in  the  Federal  Council.  The  examples 
with  which  she  was  now  about  to  arouse  their  attention,  were  more 
decisive,  than  any  she  had  hitherto  presented ;  and  he  felt  an  in- 
vincible anxiety  to  participate  in  bringing  them  forward,  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  dissolution  of  the  regal,  and  substitution  of  the  popular, 
administration  in  Virginia,  was  imattended  by  a  single  spasm. 
But  as  yet,  no  settled  form  of  government  had  been  established. 
There  was  no  Constitution,  and  no  distinct  Executive  head.  The 
legislative,  judiciary,  and .  executive  functions,  were  all  lodged  in 
one  body — the  Colonial  Convention.  This  was  the  giand  deposi- 
tory of  the  whole  political  power  in  the  Province.  Although  con- 
fined to  his  station  in  Congress,  and  oppressed  with  the  cares  of  the 
general  administration,  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  overlook,  in  silence, 
the  dangers  to  be  aiq)rehended  from  so  jarring  a  combination  of 
fundamental  powers,  in  the  political  establishment  of  Virginia ;  and 
he  exerted  his  influence  to  procure  a  more  perfect  organization,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Convention. 
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The  Convention  assembled  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1776,  when  the  vices  of  the  existing  system  were  removed,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  a  Constitution, 
which  have  existed,  without  alteration,  from  that  day  until  within 
a  few  years  past.  The  subject  was  brought  forward  on  the  loth 
of  May,  by  Colonel  Archibald  Cary,  a  man  of  herculean  stature, 
and  force  of  character,  w;ho  moved  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee '  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  rights  and  plan  of  government,  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  Coloiiy,  and  secure  substantial  and 
equal  hberty  to  the  people.'  Whereupon  a  committee  of  thirty-four 
persons  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  wisest  heads  and  firmest 
hearts  of  Virginia ;  of  whom,  that  veteran  republican,  George 
Mason,  who  was  himself  a  host,  was  one. 

The  question  now  arises  which  has  been  so  often  agitated — 
Wliat  particular  agency,  if  any,  had  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  formation 
of  the  Virginia  Constitution  ?  He  was  distant  from  the  scene  of 
the  Convention,  and  immersed  in  the  complicated  duties  of  his  offi- 
cial station.  This  question  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  put  to 
rest  by  Mr.  Girardin,  in  his  Continuation  of  Burke's  History  of 
Virginia.  This  gentleman  had  free  access  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  papers, 
while  compiling  liis  history,  and  has  presented  the  matter  in  a 
clear  Ught. 

It  appeals  that  the  entire  Preamble,  and  some  portions  of  the 
body  of  the  instrument,  are  the  production  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  Constitution,  including  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
is  the  work  of  George  Mason.  Eager  upon  the  great  work  of 
PoUtical  Reformation,  the  former  had  composed,  at  Philadelphia, 
and  transmitted  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wythe,  the  draught  of  an  entire 
system  of  government,  comprehending  a  Preamble,  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  Constitution.  But  his  plan  was  not  received  u^til  the 
previous  one  had  gone  thiough  a  Committee  of  the  whole,  and 
been  submitted  to  the  Convention  for  their  final  sanction.  It  was 
then  too  late  to  adopt  it  entire.  "  Mr,  Jefferson's  valuable  commu- 
nication," says  Mr.  Girardin,"  reached  the  Cpnvention,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  plan  originally  drawn  up  by  Colonel  George 
Mason,  and  afterwards  discussed  and  amended,  was  to  receive  the 
final  sanction  of  that  venerable  body.  It  was  now  too  late  to  re- 
trace previous  steps ;  the  session  had  already  been  uncommonly  la- 
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boriau8 ;  tod  considerations  of  personal  delicacy  hindered  tfeose* 
to  whom  Mr.  Jelflferson's  ideas  were  imparted,  from  proposing  or 
urging  new  alteiations.  Two  or  three  parts  of  his  plan,  and  the 
whole  of  his  Preamble,  however,  were  adopted ;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance, must  be  ascribed  the  strong  similitude  between  the  Pream- 
ble, and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  subsequently  issued  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  both  having  been  traced  by  the  same  pen." 
In  the  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  it  is  also  stated  :t  '  There  now  ex- 
ists among  the  archives  of  this  State,  an  original  rough  draught  of 
a  Constitution  for  Virginia,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
containing  this  identical  Preamble.  The  body  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  adopted  by  the  committee  of  the  whole,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan :  his  Preamble,  however,  was  prefixed 
to  the  instrument ;  and  some  of  the  modifications  proposed  by  him, 
introduced  into  the  body  of  it.' 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  unanimously,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1776  ;  and  to  that  date  may  be  referred  the  first  establish- 
ment of  self-government,  by  a  written  compact,  in  the  western  con- 
tinent, and  probably  in  the  whole'world.  It  formed  the  model  for 
all  the  other  States,  as  they  successively  recovered  themselves  fix)m 
the  parent  monarchy  ;  and  they  were  not  slow  in  doing  this.  The 
example  of  Virginia  was  soon  followed  by  the  other  Provinces,  and 
the  popular  administrations  succeeded  to  the  regal,  with  astonishing 
rapidity. 

The  part  which  Mr.  Jefferson  took  in  this  important  transaction, 
cannot  be  sujfficiently  admired.  It  happened  on  the  eve  of  the  mo- 
mentous proceedings  upon  Independence,  in  Congress ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  busy  preparation  for  that  all-absorbing  question.  But 
the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  his  native  State  lay  nearest  to  his 
'  heart.    His  watchM  spirit  hovered  over  her,  with  the  protecting  care 


*  The  historian  hero  alludes  to  Mr.  Wythe,  and  cites  his  answer  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, as  follows: 

*^  When  I  came  here  the  plan  of  Government  had  been  committed  to  the 
whole  House.  To  those  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  forming  it,  the  one  yon  put 
into  my  hands  was  shewn.  Two  or  three  parts  of  this,  were,  with  little  altenu 
tioA,  inserted  in  that ;  bat  such  was  the  impatience  of  sitting  long  enough  to 
discuss  several  important  points  in  which  they  difibr,  and  so  many  other  mat- 
ters  were  necessarily  to  be  dispatched  before  the  adjournment,  that  I  was  per* 
Buaded  the  revision  of  a  subject  the  members  teemed  tired  of,  would  at  that 
time  have  been  nnsoccessfally  proposed. — ^Theeystero  agreed  to,  in  my  opiiiioa» 
requires  reformation.    In  October,  I  hope  you  wiU  efibot  it.** 

t  Pa^e  196,  ITote. 
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«f  a  tiUebtry  genius.  When,  therefore,  he  saw  her  righting  hendf 
into  the  noble  attitude  of  Independence,  he  strove  to  reach  forth 
9.  helpic^  arm  and  to  throw  the  whde  weight  which  his  situation 
allowed  him  to  command,  into  that  scale  of  her  power  which  should 
embody  the  greatest  amount  of  republicanism  in  the  operation. 
He  saw,  that  the  ste^  she  was  then  about  to  take,  would  decide  ev- 
erlastingly her  political  course ;  perhaps,  too,  the  everlasting  political 
course  of  the  whole  coimtry.  He  was  anxious,  therefore,  that  it 
should  partake  as  thoroughly  of  the  popular  spirit,  as  the  state  of 
public  opinion  would  admit  The  system  which  was  adopted,  was 
more  aristocratical  in  its  features,  than  the  one  which  he  proposed, 
and  less  perfect  as  a  whole.  But  the  merits  of  his  plan  will  be 
more  particularly  discussed  in  a  future  chapter.  Meanwhile,  the 
following  paragraph,  in  a  letter  to  Major  John  Cartwright,  in  1824, 
will  suffice  to  show  the  general  light  in  which  be  viewed  the  first 
republican  charter,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  his  de- 
mocratic theory,  in  1776. 

"  Virginia,  of  which  I  am  myself  a  native  and  resident,  was  not 
only  the  first  of  the  States,  but,  I  believe  I  may  say,  the  fir^t  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  which  assembled  its  wise  men  peaceably  to- 
gether, to  form  a  fundamental  constitution,  to  commit  it  to  writing, 
and  place  it  among  their  archives,  where  every  one  should  be  free 
to  appeal  to  its  text.  But  this  act  was  very  imperfect.  The  other 
States,  as  they  proceeded  successfully  to  the  same  work,  made  suc- 
cessive improvements ;  and  several  of  them,  still  further  corrected  by 
experience,  have^  by  conventions,  still  further  amended  their  first 
forms.  My  own  State  has  gone  on  so  far  with  its  premiere 
ehcmche;  but  it  is  now  proposing  to  call  a  convention  for  amend- 
ment Among  the  other  improvements,  1  hope  they  will  adopt  the 
sqbdivisicm  of  our  counties  into  wards.  The  former  may  be  estima- 
ted at  an  average  of  twentv-four  miles  square ;  the  latter  should  be 
about  six  miles  square  each,  and  would  answer  to  the  bundr^.of 
your  Saxon  Alfired.  In  each  o{  these  might  be,  1.  An  elementary 
school.  2.  A  company  of  militia,  with  its  officers.  3.  A  justice  of 
the  peace  and  oonstabJe.  4.  Each  ward  should  take  eare  of  their 
own  poor.  6.  Their  own  rdads.  6.  Their  own  police.  7.  ^ect 
within  themselves  one  or  more  jurors  to  attend  the  courts  of  justicst. 
And,  8.  Give  in  at  their  Folk-house,  tbeir  votes  for  aU  functionariep 
reserved  to  their  election.  Each  ward  would  thus  be  a  small  repub- 
Ue  widiin  itself,  and  every  man  in  the  State  would  thus  become  ai^ 
acdng  member  of  the  commooo  goveriHnent,  transacting  in  person  a 
Sye»t  porticmftf  its  rights  and  Unties,  sijbardwwite  iodeed,  yet  impo^ 
1^  and  entirely  witbi»  ]m  competence.    The  wit  of  man  ^s^wtf* 
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devise  a  more  solid  basis  for  a  free,  durable,  and  wellradministered 
RepuWic." 

This  was  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  Mr.  Jefia'soQ  carried 
his  theory  of  representative  government  at  the  first  'leap.'  That 
he  had  imbibed  these  doctrines  so  early  as  '76,  is  evident ;  for  in  his 
celebrated  Revisal  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  commenced  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year,  he  introduced  a  proposition  for  dividing  the  whole 
State  into  wards  of  six  miles  square,  and  for  imparting  to  each, 
those  identical  portions  of  self-government  above  described.  This 
curious  fact  will  be  more  ftdly  developed  in  the  sequel. 

But  this  Convention  aspired  to  a  higher  agency  in  directing  the 

course  of  the  Revolution.     The  same  hour  which  gave  birth  to  the 

proposition  for  establishing  the  new  government,  was  signalized  by 

the  adoption  of  a  recommendation,  which  pointed  directly  to  the 

grand  object  of  the  struggle.    The  resolution  containing  it,  was 

conceived  in  the  following  terms : 

"Resolved,  unanimotisli/j  That  the  Delegates  appointed  to  rep- 
resent this  Colony  in  General  Congress,  be  instructed  to  propose  to 
that  respectable  body,  to  declare  the  United  Colonies  free 
AND  independent  States,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to,  or  de- 
pendance  upon,  the  Crown  or  Parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  they  give  the  assent  of  this  Colony  to  such  declaration,  and  to 
whatever  measures  may  be  thought  proper  and  necessary  by  the 
^  Congress,  for  forming  foreign  alliances,  and  a  confederation  op 
the  Colonies,  at  such  time,  and  in  the  manner,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  best  Provided,  that  the  power  of  forming  government  for, 
and  the  regulation  of,^  the  internal  concerns  of  eaiJh  Colony,  be  lefk 
to  the  respective  Colonial  Legislatures." 

The  intelligence  of  this  auspicious  denouement,  was  received 
with  a  general  feeling  of  approbation  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
many  places,  with  the  Uveliest  demonstrations  of  joy.  It  was  the 
signal  for  corresponding  manifestations  in  most  of  the  Provincial 
Legislatures,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  period,  a  great  majority  of 
the  Representatives  in  Congress,  were  instructed  to  the  same  effect. 
The  burning  theme  of  Independence  was  thus  echoed  and  re-echo- 
ed from  one  Colony  to  another,  and  thundered  upon  the  attention  of 
the  people,  in  unremitting  peals. 

At  this  propitious  moment,  the  gallant  author  of '  Common  Sense' 
lighted  his  fiercest  torch,  and  discharged  a  tremendous  battery  into 
the  pubUc  mind;  animating  the  torpid  reins  of  the  loyalist,  and 
instilling  new  phrensy  into  the  aching  bosom  of  the  patriot.    The 
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«t!brid  of  this  unrivaled  propagandist,  were -pidyrefft^lly  reinforced 
by  those  soUd  appeals  to  the  reason  and  consci^ce,  which  ^  were 
propounded  to  individual  characters  of  weight,  in  different  ^ectibne, 
through  the  dignified  medium  of  Private  Correspondence.  "TRis  --•  .. 
was  the  great  poUtical  lever  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  upon  this,  as  upoii  •  / :  * 
all  other  occasions,  its  power,  in  application  to  the  morail,  was  like  that 
of  Archimedes  to  the  material,  world.  These  active  moral  caus- 
es,  mingling  in  confluence,  poured  a  steady  stream  of  excitement 
into  the  popular  mind.  The  briUiant  success  of  the  American  arms, 
in  several  important  engagements,  strengthened  the  general  procliv- 
ity ;  and  the  unmitigable  rigor  of  the  parent  despotism,  pursuing 
with  unbridled  ferocity,  the  destmction  of  her  devoted  offspring, 
swelled  the  torrent  of  irritation  and  of  generous  enthusiasm,  to  its 
ultimatum. 

In  Congress  also,  at  this  period.  May,  '76,  corresponding  advances 
had  been  made  in  political  sentiment.  The  doctrines  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son were  now  clearly  in  the  ascendant.  It  was  no  longer  heresy  to 
maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  co-ordinate  sove- 
r^gnty  of  the  States  with  Great  Britain,  in  all  matters  of  govern- 
ment, external  as  well  as  internal  ^  at  least,  it  was  not  so  in  prac- 
tice, however  it  may  have  been  in  the  abstract.  The  revolution 
party  were  predominant  A  powerful  minority,  however,  still  exis- 
ted, who  clung  with  fiUal  suppliancy  lo  the  supposed  ties,  which 
bound  them  in  conscience  and  in  honor,  to  die  parent  government 
But,  happily,  this  party  wore  terribly  shaken  in  their  faith,  by  a  re- 
cent act  of  Parliament,  which  declared  the  Colonies  in  a  State  of 
^rebellion,  and  out  of  the  protection  of  the  British  drown.  They 
f  easoned  fi^om  this,  that  as  protection  and  dependence  were  recipro- 
cal, the  one  having  ceased,  the  odier  might  also  -,  and  that  there- 
fore, Greai  Britain  herself  had  actually  declared  them  mdependent ! 
This  was  a  sound  conclusion ;  and  who  can  sufficiently  admire  the 
stupendous  fcfly  of  the  British  Parliament  ?  Still,  however,  cau- 
tious a^proaclies  to  the  last  extremities,  were  requisite,  topreserve  the 
customary  unanimity. 

A  prqjaratory  «tep  was  accordingly  taken  by  die  Patriots,  which 
^^iscovered  great  address.  A>resolutioa  was  proposed  declaring,  that 
*  whereas  the  government  of  Great  Britain  had  excluded  the  Uni- 
ted Coloiues  from  the  protection  of  the  Crown^  it  was  therefore 

irreconcilable  lo  reason  and  good  conscience,  for  the  people  to  con* 
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tanue  thqr  aUe|;w^*to  the  government  under  that  Crown ;  and 
they  aiKXNdinglj*  recommended  the  several  Colonies  to  establish 
inxii^AActsftt  governments  of  their  own.^ 
^.   *-.^  *?rEfe  resolution  v»ras  adopted  on  the  15th  of  May ;  and  by  a  re- 
'.  •  *•:'•.  • '  markable  coincidence,  the  Convention  of  Virginia  had,  on  the  same 
'•  *       day,  adopted  the  resolution  appointing  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
declaration  of  rights  and  plan  of  government  for  that  Colony.     It 
is  said,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  being  constantly  apprised  of  the  progress 
of  the  Convention,  promoted  this  singular  concurrence  of  parallel 
results,  with  a  view  to  popular  effect.    Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was 
an  ardent  patron  of  the  measure  in  Congress  ;  regarding  it,  as  he 
did,  the  entering  wedge  of  the  grand  proposition,  which  he  throb- 
bed with  impatience  to  see  carried. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Congress 
resolved,  "  that  an  animated  Address  be  published,  to  impress  t^c 
minds  of  the  people  with  the  necessity  of  now  stepping  forward  in 
gave  Uieir  country,  their  freedom,  and  their  property."  Being  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  upon  this  resolution,  he  prepar 
.  ed  the  address ;  and  an  anim^Ued  address  it  wa^ ;  conceived  ii 
his  happiest  manner,  with  a  power  of  expression  and  of  argument 
which  carried  conviction  and  courage  to  the  breast  of  every  man 
This  was  another  ingenious  stroke  of  poUcy,  designed  to  prepare 
the  popular  mind  for  a  favorable  rec^tion  of  the  momentous  decis 
ion  in  reserve. 

The  plot  of  the  magnificent  drama  now  began  to  thicken.  Th 
delegates  from  Virginia  received  their  Independence  instruction 
early  in  June,  and  immediately  held  a  conference  to  arrange  th< 
preliminaries  for  acting  upon  them,  with  all  the  solemnity  whicl 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  required.  .Hichard  H.  Lee,  being  th 
ddest  in  the  delegation,  and  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  c 
eloquence,  was  designated  to  make  the  introductory  motion,  an 
the  seventh  of  June  was  ordered  as  the  day.  Accordingly,  on  th* 
day  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  moved,  that  Congress  should  declaim 
'  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  fn 
and  independent  States,  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  alleg 
ance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  betwee 
them  and  the  State  of  Qreat  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totall 
•dissolved ;  that  measures  should  be  immediately  taken  for  procui 
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ittg  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  djsi.^\Cm(ffederati(m  be 
formed  to  bind  the  Colonies  more  dosely  togettier,V 

The  House  being  obliged  to  attend  at  that  time,  t^  some  other 
business,  the  proposition  was  deferred  to  the  next  day,  wkenrthe 
members  were  ordered  to  attend  punctually  at  ten  o'clock. 

Saturday,  June  8th,  Congress  proceeded  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  referred  it  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  into 
which  they  immediately  resolved  themselves,  and  passed  that  day 
and  Monday,  the  lOth,  in  warm  and  vehement  debates. 

The  conflict  was  painful.  The  hardest  metal  of  that  hard  race 
of  legislators,  was  brought  into  collision.  All  the  strong  combat- 
ants in  that  giant  Aieopagus,  the  impetuous  declaimer,  and  the 
astute  logician,  were  marshaled  in  fearful  array,  and  the  most  mo- 
metous  question  that  ever  agitated  a  political  assembly,  alternately 
oppugned  and  defended,  with  a  power  and  pertinacity  which  set  ima- 
gination at  defiance.  The  heads  only,  of  the  arguments  delivered 
on  this  interesting  occasion,  have  been  preserved — ^by  one  man  alone, 
Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  they  owe  their  first  disclosure  to  the  world,  to  his 
posthumous  pubUcation.  They  shall  be  given  here  in  the  summa- 
ry form,  in  which  they  were  left  by  him. 

In  opposition  to  the  measure,  it  was  argued  by  Dickinson  and 
Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  Robert  R.  Livingston  of  New  York, 
Edward  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  and  others — 

"  That,  though  they  were  friends  to  the  measures  themselves,  and 
saw  the  impossibiUty  that  we  should  ever  again  be  united  .with 
Great  Britain,  yet  they  were  against  adopting  them  at  this  time : 

"  That  the  conduct  we  had  formerly  observed  was  wise  and  prop- 
er now,  of  deferring  to  take  any  capital  step  till  the  voice  of  the 
people  drove  us  into  it : 

"  That  they  were  our  power,  and  without  them  our  declarations 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect : 

"  That  the  people  of  the  middle  Colonies  (Maryland,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  the  Jerseys  and  New  York)  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
bidding  adieu  to  British  connection,  but  that  they  were  fast  ripen- 
ing, and  in  a  short  time,  would  join  in  the  general  voice  of  Amer- 
ica: 

"  That  the  resolution,  entered  into  by  this  House  on  die  15th  of 
May,  for  suppressing  the  exercise  of  sJl  powers  derived  from  the 
Crown,  had  shown,  by  the  ferment  into  which  it  had  thrown  these 
middle  Colonies,  that  they  had  not  yet  accommodated  their  minds 
to  a  separation  from  the  mother  country : 

^'  That  some  of  them  had  expressly  forbidden  their  Delegates  to 
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with  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  that  this  is  remarkably  the  case  ki 
these  middle  Colonies : 

"  That  the  effect  of  the  resoluticm  of  the  15th  of  May  has  proved 
this,  which,  raising  the  murmurs  of  some  in  the  Colonies  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  called  forth  the  opposing  voice  of  the  freer 
part  of  the  people,  and  proved  them  to  be  the  majority  even  in  these 
Ccdonies : 

"  That  the  backwardness  of  these  two  Colonies  might  be  ascribed 
partly,  to  the  influence  of  proprietary  power  and  connections,  and 
partly,  to  their  having  not  yet  been  attacked  by  the  enemy : 

"  That  these  causes  were  not  Ukely  to  be  soon  removed,  as  there 
seemed  no  probabiUty  that  the  enemy  would  make  either  of  these 
the  seat  of  this  summer's  war : 

•'  That  it  would  be  vain  to  wait  either  weeks  or  months  for  perfect 
unanimity,  since  it  was  impossible  that  all  men  should  ever  become 
of  one  sentiment  on  any  question : 

"  That  the  conduct  of  some  Colonies,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
contest,  had  given  reason  to  suspect  it  was  their  settled  policy  to 
keep  in  the  rear  of  the  confederacy,  that  their  particular  prospect 
might  be  better,  even  in  the  worst  event : 

"  That,  therefme,  it  was  necessary  for  those  Colonies,  who  had 
thrown  themselves  forward  and  hazarded  all  from  the  beginning,  ta 
come  forward  now  also,  and  put  all  again  to  their  own  hazard : 

'^  That  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Revolution,  of  whom  three  states 
only  confederated  at  first,  proved  ^that  a  secession  of  some  Colo- 
nies would  not  be  so  dangerous  as  some  apprehended : 

"  That  a  Declaration  of  Independence  alone  could  render  it  con- 
sistent with  European  delicacy,  for  European  powers  to  treat  with 
us,  or  even  to  receive  an  Ambassador  from  us : 

"  That  till  this,  they  would  not  receive  our  vessels  into  their  ports,, 
nor  acknowledge  the  adjudications  of  our  courts  of  admiralty  to  be 
legitimate,  in  cases  of  capture  of  British  vessels  : 

"  That  though  France  and  Spain  may  be  jealous  of  our  rising 
power,  they  must  think  it  will  be  much  more  formidable  with  the 
addition  of  Great  Britain ;  and  will  therefore  see  it  their  interest  to 
prevent  a  coalition ;  but  should  they  reftise,  we  shall  be  but  whete 
we  are ;  whereas  without  trying,  we  shall  never  know  whether 
they  will  aid  us  (X  not : 

"  That  the  present  campaign  may  be  unsuccessfril,  and  therefore 
we  had  better  propose  an  alUance  while  our  affairs  wear  a  hopefrd; 
aspect : 

"  That  to  wait  the  event  of  this  campaign  will  certainly  work  de- 
lay, because,  during  this  summer,  France  may  assist  us  effectually, 
by  cutting  off  those  supphes  of  provisions  from  England  and  Ireland, 
on  which  the  enemy's  armies  heJte  are  to  depend  ;  or  by  setting  in 
motion  the  great  power  they  have  collected  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
calling  our  enemy  to  the  defence  of  the  possessions  they  have  there  r 
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"  That  it  would  be  idle  to  lose  time  in  settling  the  terms  of  alli- 
ance, till  we  had  first  determined  we  would  enter  into  alliance: 

"That  it  is  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  opening  a  trade  for  our 
people,  who  will  want  clothes,  and  will  want  money  too,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  : 

"  And  that  the  only  misfortime  is,  that  we  did  not  enter  into  alli- 
ance with  France  six  months  sooner,  as,  besides  opening  her  ports 
for  the  vent  of  our  last  year's  produce,  she  might  have  marched  an 
anny  into  Germany,  and  prevented  the  petty  Princes  there,  from  sell- 
ing their  unhappy  subjects  to  subdue  us." 

The  tenor  of  these  debates  indicated  such  a  strength  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure,  that  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  press  it  at  this 
time.  The  Colonies  of  New- York,  New- Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carohna,  were  not  yet  *  matured  for 
falling  from  the  parent  stem ;'  but  as  they  wer^  feist  advancing  to 
that  state,  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  wait  awhile  for  them. 
The  final  decision  of  the  question  was  therefore  postponed  to  the 
1st  of  July.  But,  that  this  might  occasion  as  Uttle  delay  as  possi- 
ble, it  was  ordered  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Declaration  of  Independence^  to  the  intent  of  the  motion. 
Mr.  Jefierson  having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  Committee  ;  the  other  members  were  John  Adams,  Dr. 
Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  The  Com- 
mittee met,  and  imanimously  solicited  Mr.  Jefferson  to  prepare  the 
draught  of  the  Declaration,  alone.  He  drew  it ;  but  before  submit- 
ting it  to  the  Committer,  he  commimicated  it,  separately,  to  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams,  with  a  view  to  avail  himself  of  the  ben- 
efit of  their  criticisms.  They  criticised  it,  and  suggested  two  or 
three  alterations,  merely  verbal,  intended  to  soften  somewhat  the 
original  phraseology.  The  Committee  unanimously  approved  it ; 
and  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  June,  he  reported  it  to  Congress,  when 
it  was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  taUe. 

On  Monday,  the  first  of  July,  agreeably  to  assignment,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  preliminary  motion.  It  was  debated  again 
through  the  day,  and  finally  carried  in  the  affibrmative,  by  the  votes 
of  New-Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  Rhode-Islandy  New- 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  South 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania,  votecl  against  it.  Delaware  had  but 
two  members  present,  and  they  were  divided*    The  Delegates  from 
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New- York  declared  they  were  for  it  themselves,  and  were  assured 
their  constituents  were  for  it ;  but,  that  their  instructions  having  been 
drawn  near  a  twelvemonth  before,  when  reconciliation  was  still  the 
general  object,  they  were  enjoined  by  them  to  do  nothing  wliich 
should  impede  that  object.     They  tlierefore,  thought  themselves  not 
justifiable  in  voting  on  either  side,  and  asked  leave  to  withdraw  from 
the  question ;  which  was  granted  them.     In  this  state  of  things, 
the  Committee  rose  and  reported  their  ifesolution  to  the  House.     Mr. 
Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  then  requested  the  determin- 
ation might  be  put  oflLto  the  next  day,  as  he  beUeved  his  collegues, 
though  they  disapproved  of  the  resolution,  would  then  join  in  it  for 
the  sake  of  unanunity.     The  ultimate  decision  by  the  House,  was 
accordingly  postponed  to  the  next  day,  July  2d,  when  it  was  again 
moved,  and  South  Carolina  concutred  in  voting  for  it.     In  the  mean 
time,  a  thiid  member  had  come  post  from  the  Delaware  counties, 
and  turned  the  vote  of  that  Colony  in  favor  of  the  resolution .     Mem- 
bers of  a  different  sentiment  attending  that  morning,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, her  vote  also  was  changed  ;  so  that  the  whole  twelve  Colo- 
nies, who  were  authorised  to  vote  at  all,  gave  their  voice  for  it ; 
and  within  a  few  days,  July  9th,  the  Convention  of  New- York  ap- 
proved of  it,  and  thus  supplied  the  void  occasioned  by  the  with- 
drawal of  her  Delegates  from  the  question. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  oscillatory  proceedings  and  final 
vote,  were  upon  the  original  motion^  to  declare  the  Colonies  inde- 
pendent. 

Congress  proceeded  the  same  day,  July  2d,  to  consider  the  Dec- 
laratio7i  of  Independence,  which  had  Jbeen  reported  the  28th  of 
June,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  The  debates  were  again  re- 
newed with  great  violence — greater  than  before.  Tremendous  was 
the  ordeal  through  which  the  title-deed  of  our  liberties,  perfect  as  it 
had  issued  from  the  hands  of  its  great  artificer,  was  destined  to  pass. 
Inch  by  inch,  was  its  progress  through  the  House  disputed.  Ev- 
ery dictum  of  peculiar  political  force,  (and  it  was  crowded  witli 
such,)  and  almost  every  sentence,  were  made  a  subject  of  acrimoni- 
ous animadversion,  by  the  anti-revolutionists.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  champions  of  Independence  contended,  with  the  constancy  of 
martyrs,  for  every  tenet  and  every  word  of  the  precious  gospel  of 
their  faith.  Among  the  latter  class,  the  Author  of  the  Declaration 
himself,  has  assigned  to  John  Adams  the  pre-eminent  station  of 
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primus  inter  pares.  Thiity-seven  years  afterwards,  he  declared 
that  "Mr.  Adams  was  the  pillar  of  its  su[^rt  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, its  ablest  advocate  and  defender  against  the  multifarious  as- 
saults it  encountered."  At  another  time,  he  said  ^'  John  Adams 
was  our  Colossus  on  the  floor.  Not  graceful,  not  elegant,  not  al- 
ways fluent  in  his  public  addresses,  he  yet  came  out  with  a  power, 
both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  which  moved  us  from  our  seats." 
The  grandeur,  and  the  terror  of  that  scene  transcend  the  boundaries 
of  conception.  On  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  hung  the  fate 
of  America,  and  the  poUtical  salvation  of  the  world.  Their  coun- 
cils, their  speeclies,  their  emotions,  their  countenances,  have  been 
celebrated,  in  ceaseless  multiplication,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  from 
that  day  to  the  present ;  but  the  representations  have  fallen,  and 
must  forever  fall,  infinitely  short  of  the  realities.  Through  the  long, 
doubtful,  and  incessant  conflict,  sat  Mr.  Jefierson,  a  silent,  though 
not  an  unimpassioned,  witness  of  the  furnace  of  disquisition,  which 
was  tiying  the  product  of  his  own  mind.  To  a  man  of  ordinary 
sensibilities,  the  spectacle  must  have  been  painful ;  to  him  it  was 
peculiarly  so.* 

The  debates  were  continued  with  unremitting  heat,  through  the 
2d,  3d,  and  4th  days  of  July,  till  on  the  evening  of  the  last, — the 
most  important  day,  politically  speaking,  that  the  world  ever  saw, — 


*  The  ready  and  good-humored  Dr.  Franklin,  sitting  near  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
seeing  him  agonising  under  the  sevority  of  the  strictures,  related  in  his  ear,  by 
way  of  comfort,  the  following  anecdote  : 

^*  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  whenever  it  is  in  my  power,  to  avoid  becoming  the 
draughtsman  of  papers  to  be  reviewed  by  a  public  body.  I  took  my  lesson  from 
An  incident  which  I.will  relate  to  you.  When  I  was  a  journeyman  printer,  one 
of  my  companions,  an  apprentice  hatter,  having  served  out  his  time,  was  about 
-to  open  a  shop  for  himself.  His  first  concern  was  to  have  a  handsome  sign- 
board, with  a  proper  inscription.  He  composed  it  in  these  words  :  ^^  John 
Thompson,  Hatter.,  makes  and  sells  hats  for  ready  money^^  with  the  figure  of  the 
hat  subjoined  But  he  thought  he  would  submit  it  to  his  friends  for  their  amend- 
mcnts.  The  first  he  showed  it  to,  thought  the  word  '  flatter.,'  tautologous,  be- 
cause followed  by  the  woids  ^ makes  hats.,^  which  shows  he  was  a  hatter.  It 
was  struck  out.  The  next  observed,  that  the  word  *  mafces,**  might  as  well  be 
omitted,  because  his  customers  would  not  care  who  made  the  hats ;  if  good,  and 
to  their  minds,  they  would  buy,  by  whomsoever  made.  lie  stiuck  it  out.  A 
third  said  he  thought  the  words  ^fur  ready  money^^  were  useless,  as  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  place  to  sell  on  credit :  every  one  who  purchased  expected  to 
pay.  They  u-ere  parted  with,  and  the  inscription  now  stood,  *  John  Thompson, 
sells  hats.'  ^  Sells  hats  V  says  his  next  friend  ;  *  why,  nobody  will  expect  you  to 
jgive  them  away.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  word  V  It  was  stricken  out ; 
and  ^hatv,''  followed,  the  rather,  as  there  was  one  painted  on  the  board  ;  so  his 
inscription  was  reduced,  ultimately,  to  *  John  Thompson,'  with  the  figure  of 
the  hat  subjoined." 


•* 
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they  were  brought  to  a  close.  The  principle  of  iHianimity  finally 
preponderated ;  and  reciprocal  concessions,  sufficient  to  unite  all  on 
the  solid  ground  of  the  mam  purpose,  were  generously  laid  at  its  feetr 
Some  of  the  most  splendid  specifications,  however,  in  the  American 
Charter,  were  surrendered,  in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  On  some  of 
these,  too,  it  is  well  known  the  Author  set  the  highest  value,  as  re- 
cognising principles  to  which  he  was  enthusiastically  partial,  and 
which  were  almost  peculiar  to  him.  His  scorching  malediction 
against  the  traffickers  in  human  blood,  is  pointedly  among  the  lat- 
ter. The  light  in  which  he  viewed  these  depradations  upon  the 
original,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  memorandum  of  the 
transaction ;  in  which,  too,  he  betrays  a  fact  in  relation  to  New 
England,  that  is  not  generally  known. 

"  The  pusillanimous  idea  that  we  had  friends  in  England  worth 
keeping  terms  with,  still  haunted  the  minds  of  many.  For  this 
reason,  those  passages  which  conveyed  censures  on  the  people  of 
England,  were  struck  out,  lest  they  should  give  them  offence.  The 
clause  too,  reprobating  the  enslavmg  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  was 
struck  out,  in  complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who 
had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  who, 
on  the  contrary,  still  wished  to  continue  it.  Our  northern  breth- 
ren also  J  I  believe^  felt  a  little  tendjer  under  those  censures  / 
for  though  the  people  had  very  few  slaves  themselves^  yet  they 
had  been  pretty  considerable  carriers  of  them,  to  othersP 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  original,  with  the  amended, 
form,  the  Declaration  will  be  presented,  as  it  came  fiom  the  hands 
of  the  Author.  The  parts  stricken  out  by  Congress  are  printed 
in  Italics^  and  inclosed  in  brackets ;  and  those  inserted  by  them 
are  placed  in  the  margin.  The  sentiments  of  men  are  known  by 
what  they  reject,  as  well  as  by  what  they  receive,  and  the  compar- 
ison, in  the  present  case,  will  discover  corroborative  proof  of  the 
singular  forwardness  of  one  mind,  on  certain  great  points  of  prin- 
ciple. 

A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  General  Congress  assembled. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary ibr  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  U> 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle 
them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re* 
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quires,  ihat  diey  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  enddwed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  [inherent  (md\  inalienable  rights  ;  that  amoi&g   certain 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  amoUg 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  a  peo- 
ple to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  ix>  institute  new  government, 
laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing 
its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shaQ  seem  most  likely 
to  eflfect  their  safety  and  happiness.     Prudence,  indeed, 
will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should  not 
be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes  ;  and  according- 
ly all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.    But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usur- 
pations \begun  at  a  distinguished  period  and]  pursu- 
ing invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  imder  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their 
duty  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security.    Such  has  been  the  patient 
sufferance  of  the  Colcmies  ;  and  such  is  now  the  nc^essi- 
.  ty  which  constrains  them  to  [expunge]  their  former  sys-     *l^er 
tems  of  government     The  history  of  the  present  King 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  histoiy  of  [unremitting]  injuries  repeated 
and  usurpations,   [among  which  appears  no  solitary 
J^act  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest,  but  all  all  having 
have]  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  diese  States,     To  prove  this,  let  facts  be 
submitted  to  a  candid  world  [for  the  truth  of  which  we 
pledge  a  faith  yet  unstilUed  by  falsehood.] 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  imme- 
diate and  pressing  impprtance,  unless  suspended  in  their 
operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ;  and,  when 
so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refiised  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  large  districts  of  peqple,  unless  those  people  would 
relinquish  the  right  of  rej^esentation  in  the  legislature,  a 
right  inestimaUe  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tjrrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  un- 
usual, uncomfortable  and  distant  from  the  depository  of 
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their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them 
into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  Houses  repeatedly  [and 
continually]  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  inva- 
sions on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions 
to  cause  others  to  be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  pow- 
ers, mc^able  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large  for  their  exercise,  the  State  remaining,  in  the 
mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from 
without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
States  ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  natural- 
ization of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage 
their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands, 
obstructed  He  has  [suffered]  the  administration  of  justice  [total- 
by  Ij/  to  cea^se  in  some  of  these  States]  refusing  his  assent 

to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  [our]  judges  dependant  on  his  will  alone 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  pay- 
ment of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  c^ces,  \by  a  self 
assumed  power]  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  new  officers 
to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  standing  ar- 
mies [and  ships  of  war]  without  the  consent  of  our  le- 
gislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of, 
and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  juris- 
diction foreign  to  our  constitutions  and  unacknowl^lged 
by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
among  us ;  for  protecting  them  by  a  mock  trial  from  pun- 
ishment for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on 
the  inhabitants  of  these  States ;  for  cutting  off  our  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  for  imposing  taxes  on  us 
in  many  without  our  £onsent ;  for  depriving  us  f  ]  of  the  benefits 
cases     ^£  ^^  i^y  ^j^ ,  j^j.  traj[igpQrting  ug  beyond  seas  to  be 

tried  for  pretended  offences ;  for  abolishing  the  free  sys^ 
tern  of  EngMi  laws  in  a  neighboring  Province,  estab- 
lishing therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging 
its  boundarieei,  so  as  to  r^nider  it  at  once  an  example  and 
fit  inelTunienit  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  in- 
cotoniea  to  these  [staies] ;  for  taking  away  our  charters,  abolish- 
ing nur  most  yaluajble  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally 
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the  forms  of  our  goveinments ;  for  suspending  our  own 
legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  pow- 
«r  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  by  declaring 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  [withdramng  us  out  of  his 
his  governors,  and  declaring  us  out  of  his  atkgi-  wa^rfg^war 
unce  and  protection^  against  ub 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt 
our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  laige  armies  of  for- 
eign mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  des- 
olation, and  tyranny  already  begun  with  circumstan- 
ces of  cruelty  and  perfidy  [  ]  unworthy  the  head  of  a  scarcely  par- 
dvilized  nation.  mo^si^Urbw! 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens  taken  captive  ous  ages  and 
on  the  high  seas  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  te  totalJy 
become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren, 
or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  [  ]  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  excited  do- 

of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose  "^^^Q^g"^""^" 

kno^vn  rule  of  warfare  is  an  imdistinguished  destruc- ^mong  us,  and 
tion  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  [of  existence.]       has 

[He  ha^s  incited  treasonable  insurrections  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  with  the  allurements  of  forfeiture 
and  confiscation  of  our  property. 

He  has  urged  cruel  war  against  human  nature 
itself  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  oj  life  and  lib- 
erty in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  iiever  of- 
fended him,  captivating  and  carrying  them,  into 
slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable 
death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  pirati- 
cal warfare,  the  opprobium  of  infidel  powers,  is 
the  warfare  of  the  christian  king  of  Great  Brit- 
nin.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men 
should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  neg- 
utivefor  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit or  to  restrain  thi^  execrable  com/merce.  And  that 
this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  wantnofact  of  dis- 
tinguished die,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people 
to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase  that  lib- 
erty of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering 
the  people  on  whom  he  also  obtruded  them :  thus 
paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against  the 
liberties  of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he  urges 
thefn  to  commit  agahist  the  lives  of  another^ 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petition- 
ed for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms  :  our  repeated 
petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injuries. 

A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every 
act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of 

11 
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free  a  [  ]  people  [who  mean  to  be  free.    Future  ages  will 

scarcely  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one  man  ad- 
ventured^ within  the  short  compa^ss  of  twelve  years 
only,  to  lay  a  foundation  so  broad  and  so  undis- 
guised for  tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed 
in  principles  of  freedom,] 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our 
British  brethren.    We  have  warned  them  from  time 
an  unwarrant-  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  [a] 
***^°        jurisdiction  over  [these  our  states.]    We  have  reminded 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settle- 
ment here  [no  one  of  which  could  warrant  so  strange 
a  pretensimi :  that  these  were  effected  at  the  expe^ise 
of  our  own  blood  and  treasure,  tina^ssisted  by  the 
wealth  or  the  strength  of  Great  Britain :  that  in 
constituting  indeed  our  several  form^  of  government^ 
we  had  adopted  one  com/mon  king,  thereby  laying  a 
f&undation  for  perpetual  league  and  am,ity  with 
them :  but  that  submission  to  their  parliament  was 
no  part  of  our  constitution,  nor  ever  in  idea,  if  his- 
have  tory  may  be  credited :  and,]  we  [  ]  appealed  to  their 

and  we  have    native  justice  and  magnanimity  [as  well  a>s  to]  the 
conjured  them  ^jgg  ^^  ^^  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpa- 
tions which  \were  likely  to]  interrupt  our  connection 
would  inevita-and  correspondence.     They  too  have  b^en  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity,  [dnd  when  oc- 
casions have  been  given  them,  by  the  regular  course 
of  their  laws,  of  removing  from,  their  coiincils  the 
disturbers  of  mir  harmony,  they  have,  by  their  free 
election,  re-established  them  in  power.     At  this  very 
time  too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate 
to  send  over  not  only  soldiers  of  our  common  bloody 
but  Scotch  and  foreign  mercenaries  to  invade  and 
destroy  us.     These  facts  have  given  the  last  stab 
to  agonizing  affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to 
renotmce  for  ever  these  unfeeling  brethren.     We 
must  endeavor  to  forget  our  former  Imsefor  them, 
and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  en- 
emies in  war,  in  peace  friends.     We  might  have 
been  a  free  and  a  great  people  together ;  but  a  com- 
munication of  gra7ideur  and  of  freedom,  it  seems, 
is  beloto  their  dignity.     Be  it  so,   since  they  will 
have  it.     The  road  to  happiness  and  to  glorp^ 
We  must        ope7i  to  US  too.     We  will  tread  it  apart  from  them, 
therefore         and]  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our 
and  hold  them  [eternal]  separation  [  ] ! 

as  we  hold  the 
rest  of  man- 
kind, enemiei 
in  war,  in 
peace,  friends. 
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We  therefore  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  General  Con-appe»lmgto  the  supreme 

gress  assembled  [  1  do  in  the  name,  and  bytt^^^/^-^tt'^t'i': 

the   authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 

[states  reject  and  renounce  all  allegiance  colonies^  solemnly  publish 

and  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Great  5n^  and  declare,  that  these  uni- 

ain  and  all  others  who  may  hereafter  ^?<^^  colonies  are,  and  of 

,.,.,  ,  jai?  .  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 

claim  by, through, or  under  them;  we  ut-  independent  states;  that 

terly  dissolve  all  political  connection  which  they  are  absolved  from  all 

Tnay  heretofore  have  subsisted  between  u^  allegiance  to  the  British 

and  the  people  or  parliament  of  GVea^^afoon'c^o^'  'Ken 
Britain :  and  finally  we  do  assert  and  de-  them  and  the  state  of  Great 
dare  these  colonies  to  be  free  and  indepen-  Britain  is,  and  ought  tobe» 
dent  states,]  and  that  as  free  and  indepen-  ^^^^3^  dissolved  ; 
dent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  states  may  of  right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  [  1  with   a  firna   reliance  on; 

we  mutually  pledge  to  eax^h  other  our  Uves,  lro\irnce?°" 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

The  world  has  long  since  passed  judgment  upon  the  relative  mer- 
its of  these  two  forms  of  the  American  Declaration,  and  awarded  the 
palm  of  pre-eminence  to  the  primitive  one.  The  amendments  ob^ 
literated  sonie  of  its  boldest  and  brightest  features ;  impaired  the 
beauty  and  force  x>(  others  ;  and  softened  the  general  tone  of  the 
whole  instrument. 

The  Declaration  thus  amended  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was 
reported  to  the  House  on  the  4th  of  July,  agreed  to,  and  signed  by 
every  member  present,  except  Mr.  Dickinson.  On  the  19th  of 
July,  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  on  parchment ;  and  on  the  2d 
of  August,  the  engrossed  copy,  after  being  compared  at  the  table 
with  the  original,  was  ordered  to  be  signed  by  every  member. 

On  the  same  day  that  Independence  was  declared,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  three,  to  devise  an  appropriate 
Coat  of  Arms  for  the  repubUc  of  the  '  United  States  of  America.* 

The  Declaration  was  received  by  the  people  yrith  unbounded  ad- 
miration and  joy.  On  the  8th  of  July  it  was  promulgated,  with 
great  solemnity,  at  Philadelphia,  and  saluted  by  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, with  peals  on  peals  of  acclammation.  On  the  11th  it  was 
published  in  New- York,  and  proclaimed  before  the  American  Ar- 
my, which,  at  that  time,  was  assemWed  in  the  vicinity,  with  all  the 
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pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  military  pageant.  It  was  received  with 
delirious  exultation  by  the  collected  chivaliy  of  the  Revolution. 
They  filled  the  air  wiih  their  shouts,  and  shook  the  earth  with  the 
thunders  of  their  artillery.  In  Boston,  the  popular  transports  were 
unparalleled.  The  national  manifesto  was  proclaimed  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  authorities,  civil 
and  military,  and  of  an  innumerable  concourse  of  people.  An  im- 
mense banquet  was  prepared,  at  which  the  authorities,  and  all  the 
principal  citizens  attended,  and  drank  toasts  expressive  of  enthusi- 
astic veneration  for  liberty,  and  of  unmingled  detestation  of  tyrants. 
The  rejoicings  were  continued  through  the  night,  and  every  ensign 
of  royalty,  that  adorned  either  the  public  or  private  edifice,  was  de- 
molished before  moitiing. 

Similar  demonstrations  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  crowned  the  re- 
ception of  the  Declaration  in  all  the  cities  and  chief  towns  of  the 
continent.  Its  progress  through  the  land  was  like  the  triumphal 
procession  of  a  mighty  deliverer. 

In  Virginia,  the  annunciation  was  greeted  with  graver  tokens  of 
public  felicitation.  The  Convention  decreed,  that  the  name  of  the 
King  should  be  expunged  fiom  the  liturgy  of  the  established  reli- 
gion. All  the  remaining  emblems  of  royal  authority,  were  super- 
seded by  appropriate  representatives  of  the  new  order  of  things.  A 
new  Coat  of  Arms  for  the  Commonwealth,  was  immediately  order- 
ed. Several  devices  were  proposed.  One  by  Dr.  FrankUn,  with 
the  motto,  "  Rebellion  to  Tyrants,  in  obedience  to  God."  Another 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  characteristic  motto,  "  Rex  est  qui  re- 
gem  non  habet"  And  another  by  Mr.  Wythe,  which  was  adopt- 
ed. It  represented  Virtue  as  the  tutelary  Genius  of  the  Common- 
wealth, robed  in  the  drapery  of  an  Amazon,  resting  one  hand  upon 
a  spear,  and  holding  with  the  other  a  swbrd,  trampling  upon  Tyran- 
ny, personified  by  a  prostrate  man,  with  a  crown  fallen  from  his 
bead,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  broken  chain,  and  in  the  other  a 
scourge.  Around  the  exergon  were  inscribed,  at  the  top,  Virginia, 
and  underneath,  the  words,  Sic  semper  tyrannis.  On  the  re- 
verse, was  charactered  a  group  of  figures  ;  lAhertas  in  the  centre, 
with  her  wand  and  cap  •,  on  one  side  Ceres,  with  her  horn  of  plenty 
in  the  right  hand,  and  a  sheaf  of  wheat  in  the  left ;  on  the  oth«r 
side  appeared  Eternity,  with  the  Globe  and  Phcenix.  Around  ttte 
exergon  were  inscribed  these  words,  Deus  nobis  haec  otiafedt^ 
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Such  were  some  of  the  immediate  influences  of  this  immortal 
State-paper.     But  who  shall  describe  its  ulterior  influences,  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  poUtical,  upon  America,  and  ttjpon  all  the  fellow  na- 
tions of  the  earth  ?     Those  which  have  already  transpired,  have 
been  stupendous ;  some  benificent,  others  calamitous,  yet  all  the 
harbingers  of  final  glory  :  and  those  which  have  yet  to  transpire, 
the  human  mind  can  scarcely  exaggerate  to  its  vision.     Vohimes 
might  be  written  in  illustrating  the  agency  of  this  teeming  record, 
in  advancing  the  well-being  of  nations,  and  augmenting  the  amount 
of  human  happiness.     That  portion  of  its  blessings,  which  de- 
scended to  its  immediate  inheritors,  or  which  is  possessed  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  comprises  but  a  partial  account  in 
the  estimate.     It  is  the  sun  of  the  poUtical  universe.     It  is  the  focus 
of  revolutionary  Ught  and  heat,  from  which  have  issued  those  kin- 
died  rays  and  impulses,  which  have  warmed,  and  enlightened,  and 
agitated,  and  plunged  into  kindred  convulsions,  for  the  recovery  of 
their  just  rights,  the  oppressed,  king-bestridden,  and  law-ridden  peo- 
ple of  other  countries,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  earth.     It  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  first  great  and  successful  experiment  of  free  gov- 
ernment ;  of  a  government,  whose  career  of  success  has  been  so 
unexampled,  as  to  have  already  secured  to  it  a  pre-eminence  of 
character  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth  ;  and  whose  greatness  in 
the  scale  of  empire,  will  one  day  enable  it,  if  it  should  so  please,  to 
dictate  to  all  other  governments.     The  effects  of  this  potent  exam- 
ple, were  soon  visible,  in  that  tremendous  struggle  for  political  re- 
formation, which  shook  to  its  centre  the  gigantic  empire  of  France, 
— ^in  those  less  formidable  ones,  which  more  recently,  and  at  fitfid 
intervals,  have  shaken  the  whole  continent  of  South  America, — 
and  in  that  steady  and  peaceable  process  of  regeneration,  which  at 
this  moment,  is  undermining  the  strong  pillars  of  that  Power,  from 
which  was  hewn  the  first  member  in  the  sisterhood  of  Free  States. 
The  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  have  occasion- 
ed this  gieat  and  growing  change  in  the  political  destinies  of  the 
world.     The  knowledge  of  that  renowned  charter  has  reared,  and 
is  fast  rearing,  disciples  to  its  master,  among  the  darkest  portions  of 
civilized  humanity.    It  has  been  heard  and  felt,  wherever  the  art  of 
printing  has  communicated  it  to  the  mmd  of  man ;  nor  will  the  pe- 
riod arrive  when  it  shaU  cease  to  be  felt  and  feared,  until  the  last 
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tyrant  shall  have  been  tumbled  from  his  throne,  and  the  last  throne 
shivered,  by  the  lightning  of  its  power. 

The  Author  of  the  Declaration  himself,  was  not  unconscious  of 
the  amazii^  consequences  which  would  flow  from  it,  when  thus 
ushered  before  the  world,  as  the  simultaneous  fiat  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. On  the  contrary,  they  formed  the  theme  of  his  incessant  ima- 
ginmgs,  and  of  his  proudest  prognostications.  The  emancipation  * 
of  the  whole  family  of  nations,  as  the  ultimate  result,  Vv  as  the  im- 
movable conviction  of  his  mind.  It  was  in  unison  with  the  reve 
ries  of  his  early  youth ;  and  experience  but  confirmed  him  in  the  an- 
imating presentiment.  Stiiring  effusions  upon  this  topic,  abound  in 
his  private  memoranda,  and  familiar  correspondence  witJ  his 
friends.  Speaking  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  the  first  link  ift  the 
chain  of  great  consequences,  he  says,  in  his  notes  upon  that  ill-star- 
red drama  : 

"As  yet,  we  are  but  in  the  fii*st  chapter  of  its  history.  The  ap- 
peal to  the  rights  of  man,  which  had  been  made  in  the  United 
States,  was  taken  up  by  Prance,  first  of  the  European  natiorai 
From  her  the  spirit  has  spreixd  over  those  of  the  South.  The  ty- 
rants of  the  North  have  aUied  indeed  against  it ;  but  it  is  in*esisti- 
ble.  Their  opposition  will  only  multiply  its  millions  of  human  vic- 
tims ;  their  ov/n  satellites  will  catch  it,  and  the  condition  of  man  ^vilI 
be  finally  and  greatly  meliorated.  This  is  a  wonderful  instance  of 
great  events  from  small  causes.  So  inscrutable  is  the  arrangement 
of  causes  and  consequences  in  this  world,  that  a  two-penny  duty  on 
tea,  unjustly  imposed  in  a  sequestered  part  of  it,  changes  the  condi- 
tion of  all  its  inhabitants." 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  in  1823,  tlie  kindling  prophe- 
cy is  pursued,  with  the  eloquence  and  the  assurance,  seemingly^  of 
.conscious  inspiration. 

"  The  generation  which  commences  a  revolution  rarely  completes 
it.  Habituated  Iroin  their  infancy  to  passive  submission  of  body  and 
mind  to  their  kings  and  priests,  they  are  not  qualified,  when  called 
on,  to  think  and  provide  for  themselves ;  and  their  experience,  their 
ignorance  and  bigotry,  make  them  instruments  often,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bonapartes  and  Iturbides,  to  defeat  their  own  rights  and  pur- 
poses. This  is  the  present  situation  of  Europe  and  Spanish  Amer- 
ica. But  it  is  not  desperate.  The  light  which  has  been  shed  on 
mankind  by  the  art  of  printing,  has  eminently  changed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world.  As  yet,  that  light  has  dawned  on  the  middling 
classes  only  of  tlie  men  in  Europe.  The  kings  and  the  rabble,  dT 
equal  ignorance,  have  not  yet  received  its  rays  ;  but  it  continues  te^ 
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spread,  and  whil*  printing'  ig  ^:..  «fwved,  it  can  no  more  recede  than 
the  sun  retun^  cv  'iis  cou'  -.  -i  tirst  attempt  tx)  recover  the  right  of 
sell-go vernmei a  may  fail  so  nuvy  a  second,  a  diird,  &c.  But  as  a 
younger  and  morc^  instructed  race  comes  on,  the  sentiment  becomes 
more  and  more  intuitive,  and  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  some  subsequent 
one  of  the  ever-tttnewed  attempts  wall  ultimately  succeed.  In 
France,  the  first  effort  wfls  defeated  by  Rol>e3pierre,  the  second  by 
Bonaparte,  the  third  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  his  holy  allies ;  another  is 
yet  to  come,  and  all  Europe,  Russia  excepted,  has  caught  the  spirit ; 
and  all  will  attain  representative  government,  more  or  loss  perfect. 
This  is  now  well  unde'-io-v»d  to  be  a  necessary  check  on  Kings, 
whom  they  will  probabh  ilun)'  it  more  pmdent  to  chain  and  tame, 
than  to  exterminate.  T.^  at  rain  all  this,  however,  rivers  of  blood 
must  yet  flow,  and  years  ».»f  desolation  pass  over ;  yet  the  object  is 
worth  rivers  of  blood,  and  yea; ->  of  desolation.  For  what  inherit- 
ance so  valuable,  can  man  U*'*  ■ :  '  t^  his  posterity  ?  The  spirit  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  his  deadly  ai»i>  .  •rnal  hatred  to  a  Frpnchmaa,  give 
me  much  confidence  that  In-  ^'AS  never  submit,  but  finally  defeat 
this  atrocious  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  under  which 
he  is  suffering  ;  and  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Cortes,  afford 
reasonable  hope,  that  that  nation  will  settle  down  in  a  temperate 
representative  government,  with  an  executive  properly  subordina- 
ted to  that.  Portugal,  Italy,  Prussia,  Germany,  Grecc<3,  will  fol- 
low suit.  You  and  I  shall  look  down  from  another  world  on  thesit 
glorious  achievments  to  man,  which  will  add  to  the  joys  even  of 
heaven." 

Such  are  the  ulteiior  tendencies  and  probable  results  of  this  stu- 
pendous Act,  Sufficient  has  already  elapsed,  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  Author  was  scarcely  more  happy  in  originating  its  principles, 
than  in  predicting  it  glorious  consequences.  The  '  achievments'  of 
the  last  twelvemonth,  would  *  add  to  the  joys  of  heoiVenj'  should  his 
spirit  continue  its  cognizance  of  the  scene  of  its  continued  benefi- 
cence. 

But  aside  from  its  magnificent  results,  immediate  and  remote, 
past  and  prospective,  the  Declaration  itself  is  a  production  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit  Of  its  bold,  dignified,  and  comprehensive 
diction,  its  vigour  and  condensation  of  thought,  its  vivid  and  impet- 
uous recital  of  wrongs,  and  its  solemn  and  masculine  reclamations 
of  right,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak.  These  topics  have  al- 
ready exhausted,  a  thousand  times  over,  the  very  fountains  of  eulogy. 
Ita  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  lies  in  its  political  charac- 
ter ;  and  in  order  to  put  a  just  estimate  upon  its  merits  in  this  re- 
spect, it  ijB  necessary  to  travel  back  to  the  period  when  it  was  pAK 
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luulgated.    PoKtical  philosophy  was  then  unboiti.    In  the  wide 
range  of  speculative  disquisition,  no  writer  had  advanced  to  the 
tlireehold  of  the  true  economy  of  government.    All'  was  compara- 
tive gloom  and  harbarism.     The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
Kings,  and  of  the  necessity  of  passive  submission  to  their  controly 
was  the  universally  accredited  theory.     Fatalism  in  pohtics  was  as 
predominant  and  unquestioned,  as  was  the  dogma  of  papal  infalli- 
biUty,  befpre  the  Reformation ;  and  it  was  deemed  as  impious  to 
consult  reason  in  reference  to  the  one,  as  the  other.     Governments 
were  considered  as  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  governing  few  ; 
and  the  people  as  mere  instniments  in  their  hands,  and  for  their 
aggrandizement.     Popular  rights  was  a  term  not  comprehended  in 
the  political  vocabularies  of  that  day.     All  that  the  people  enjoyed 
they  were  supposed  to  hold  by  virtue  of  concessioti  from  the  au- 
thorities ordained  by  God  to  rule  over  them.     Isolated  wiiters  in 
France  and  England,  had  mdeed  broached  some  substantial  im- 
provements upon  the  established  system ;   but  their  innovations 
were  cautious  and  comparatively  superficial.     The  reformation  of 
the   mass  of  heresies  and  vagaries,   was  reserved  for  the  great 
American  Sage.     His  antecedent  writings  had  given  the  world  a 
foretaste  of  his  principles  and  his  power  ;  but  the  occasion  had  not 
arrived,  which  was  to  qualify  them  to  make  bead  against  the  op- 
posing torrent.      His  Declaration,  therefore,  establishes  the  era 
hi  history,  of  the  character  which  really  belonged  to  him  at  a  much 
anterior  date.     By  the  extraordinary  ciicumstances  which  called  it 
into  existence,  he  was  enabled  to  usher  his  principles  upon  the  at- 
tention of  mankind,  with  such  resistless  eclat,  as  to  surmount  in- 
stantaneously, the  impediments,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  centuries  could  not  have  dissipated.    He  rode  into  the  criti- 
cal station  of  a  radical  political  reformer,  upon  the  overwhelming  tide 
of  popular  opinion.     But  even  then,  nine-tenths  of  the  moral  and 
physical  power  of  the  world,  was  in  the  opposite  scale  ;  and  the  en- 
terprise was  a  hazardous  one.   Local  circumstances,  however,  overbal  • 
anced  the  vast  disproportion  of  these  forces.     The  isolated  position 
of  the  scene  of  operation,  disjoined  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  rescued  the  experiment  from  the  crushing 
influence  of  the  Mammoths  and  Leviathans  of  the  East.    Success 
attended  this  masterly  political  effort ;  and  its  Author  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  in  the  ethics  of  government.    The  prin- 
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dples  of  this  school  have  abready  regenerated  the  condition  of  one 
hemisphere,  and  will  ultimately  dictate  to  the  civilized  world. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  therefore,  established  a  great 
epoch  in  the  science  of  government.  By  it,  the  whole  system  of 
the  ancient  regime,  which  was  purely  artificial,  was  exploded,  and 
superseded  by  an  entire  new  code,  founded  in  reason  and  morality. 
The  principles  of  the  fwrner,  were  reversed.  All  power  was  de- 
clared to  be  inherent^  originally,  in  the  people,  and  derived^  second- 
arily, to  the  rulers.  TAey,  instead  of  being  the  masters,  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  servants  of  the  people.  It  proclaimed  the  great 
truths,  that  ^governments  are  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,' 
and  that '  they  derive  their  just  powers  firom  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned.' The  whole  of  this  pure  theory  rested  upon  the  funda- 
mental axiom  of  the  native  equality  of  the  human  race.  This, 
it  will  be  recollected,  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  the  Author  in  early 
youth,  and  formed  the  basis  of  his  first  effort  of  legislation.  In  the 
same  spirit,  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  imposing  catalogue  of 
'self-evident  truths,'  with  which  he  prefaces  the  present  perform- 
ance. 

Theie  is  another  prominent  feature  in  this  paper,  which  is  strong- 
ly illustrative  of  the  writer.  Consideration  is  especially  due  to  it, 
since  it  has  sometimes  been  cited  in  derogation  of  the  instrument, 
whereas  it  constitutes  one  of  its  peculiar  beauties.  It  is  the  appar- 
ent asperity,  with  which  it  treats  the  personal  character  of  the  King, 
and  the  industrious  precision,  with  which  it  charges  upon  him  ex- 
clusively, the  complicated  calamities  of  the  Colonies.  Those  who 
recollect  the  ground  originally  assumed,  and  uniformly  maintainejl 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  controverted  question  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  will  not  derive  any  unfavor- 
able impressions  from  this  objection.  On  the  contrary,  they  ^vill 
be  struck  with  the  admirable  consistency  of  his  opinions  upon  this 
point,  through  every  stage  of  the  controversy,  fi*om  first  to  last. 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  only  link  of  connection  which  ^  he 
recognized,  as  subsisting  between  the  Colonies  and  the  motEer 
country,  was  that  of  an  identity  of  Sovereign.  Consequently,  tlie 
only  political  tie,  which  it  was  the  business  of  the  Declaraticm  to 
sever,  was  that  which  united  us  to  the  King  himself.  Parliament 
is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  whole  instrument ;  he  had 

never  admitted  its  authgpty ;  consequently  he  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  it,  nor  with  the  British  Government,  in  the  aggregate.    But 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  he  had  acknowledged,  in  common  with  all' 
the  Colonists,  and  scrupulously  adhered  to,  down  to  the  epoch  of  the 
last  extremities.     Conformity  to  the  principles  upon  which  he  rest- 
ed the  dispute,  required  that  he  should  restrain  the  responsibility  of 
jail  that  had  been  perpetrated,  to  the  Monarch  alone.     And  he  ac- 
^[*  cordingly  charged  upon  him,  indiscriminately,  all  the  malversa- 
tbns  of  the  Government ;  either  as  the  sole  and  separate  agent,  or 
when  abuses  of  Parliament  are  referred  to,  as  "  combining  with 
otliers"  in  "  acts  of  pretended  legislation."    How  beautiftilly  then, 
does  this  mode  of  procedure  tally  with  the  line  of  opinion  and  con- 
duct, which  he  had  uniformly  observed  before.     In  his  first  politi- 
cal essay,  he  had  narrowed  the  issue  down  to  the  same  point,  to 
which  he  now  confined  it.     But  at  that  time,  the  opinion  was 
deemed  heterodox  and  chimerical ;  only  a  single  individual  could 
be  found  to  agree  with  him  ;  his  proposition  was  rejected  by  the 
Assembly  to  which  it  was  offered,  and  the  middle  ground  taken. 
Congress,  indeed,  were  now  prepared  to  adopt  the  same  principle ; 
not  however,  without  expunging  that  portion*  of  the  original  in- 
^  strument,  which  went  to  declare  they  had  always  been  of  the  same 
opinion.     A  simple  regard  to  truth  required  this  exception  to  the 
primitive  form. 

From  the  imperfect  view  thus  presented,  of  the  character  of  this 
document,  the  reader  will  be  qualified  to  fonn  some  idea  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  and  to  detect  from  among- 
its  sainted  constellation  of  movers  and  counsellors,  the  mind  which 
had  the  predominant  agency  in  originating,  illustrating  and  establish- 
ing those  principles.  An  attentive  reflection  upon  those  salient  and 
governing  points  in  the  Revolution,  which  decided  its  political  direction 
and  character,  will  detect  a  strong  discrimination  of  doctrine  among  its 
principal  actors,  and  will  assign  to  Thomas  Jefferson  the  distinction 
of  pre-eminence,  in  the  management  of  its  moral  power.  He  had 
constantly  pre-occupied  its  path.  He  had  anticipated  all  its  cardmal 
decisions,  at  a  great  distance ;  prescribed  the  terms  of  most  of  them ; 
and  was  emphatically  the  father  of  the  principles,  which  governed 
in  the  greatest  and  final  one.    His  Declaration,  backed  by  the  om- 


*  See  Declaration.    The  paragfraph  begins,  *  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in 
a^atioQs  to  oar  British  brethren.' 
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nipotence  of  the  occasion,  breathed  those  principles  into  the  Nation, 
and  consummated  their  eternal  ascendancy.    These  principles,  thus 
potently  transfused  and  nationalized,  gave  soul  and  body  to  the 
American  Revolution,  and  distinguished  it  from  all  its  predecessors 
in  the  earth,  by  making  it  a  revolution  of  mind,  and  not  of  mere 
'brute  force.    Powerful  affinities  cooperated  to  produce  this  great 
moral  transformation,  but  the  trancendent  influence  of  particular 
tjharacters  can  never  be  disguised  or  overlooked,  in  the  estimate  of 
causes.    With  the  developments,  which  are  daily  multiplying,  of 
the  councils  and  transactions  of  that  prolific  era,  all  reputed  history 
will  be  confounded,  if  it  is  not  already,  m  the  relative  importance 
which  it  has  attached  to  its  poUtical,  and  its  military  chieftains.     In 
vain  had  the  immortal  Washington  led  the  armies  of  the  Revolution 
to  the  '  field  of  honorable  death,'  and  performed  such  miracles  of 
valor  and  martial  enterprise,   had  not  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Country  kept  pace  with  its  physical  conquests.     In  vain  had  the 
particular  rights  in  dispute  been  secured,  by  a  decision  upon  the 
final  appeal,  and  our  Independence,  to  all  common  intent,  been 
achieved,  had  not  a  cotemporaneous  change  been  effected  in  the 
minds,  feelings,  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people,  preparatory  to 
a  fundamental  reformation  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  their 
Government.     The  emancipation  of  the  American  Colonies  from 
the  parent  empire,  might  have  been  a  mere  feat  of  arms,  great  in- 
deed, but  scarcely  worth  the  cost ;  yet  how  inconceivably  important 
the  event,  with   the  concomitant  and  resulting  benefits,   which 
were  actually  superinduced.    And  in  the  mighty  work  of  securing 
these  benefits,  who  led  the  way  ?    Who,  on  aU  occasions  involving 
the  fate  of  first  principles,  uniformly  took  the  laboring  oar,  and  had 
the  singular  felicity  to  see  his  opinions  finally  and  completely  amer- 
icanized  ? 

The  generation  has  passed  away,  which  could  number  a  solitary 
dissentient  in  the  decision  of  these  questions.  The  time  has  been, 
however,  in  which  the  temper  and  animosity  of  the  popular  mind, 
engendered  by  the  fierce  and  angry  collisions  upon  those  very  prin- 
ciples, presented  a  disreputable  contrast  in  the  state  of  feeling  on  this 
subject.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  government,  a  strong  party 
arose  which  strangely  misconceived  the  genuine  text  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Underthis  infatuation,  they  first  attempted  to  bring  the  prin- 
4jiples  themselves  into  disrepute,  and  afterwards,  on  perceiving  their 
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inherent  soundness  and  infinite  merit,  to  detract  from  the  generally 
admitted  title  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  their  originator  and  principal  prc^ 
moter.  Not  only  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  pronounced 
common-place,  and  downright  plagiarisms,  but  the  authorship  of  the 
production  itself  was  brought  in  question.  The  newspapers,  even 
of  a  very  modem  date,*  teem  with  disgraceful  ribaldry  upon  this 
topic.  To  these  pusillanimous  assaults  upon  his  just  reputation, 
he  opposed  no  other  barrier,  than  that  of  *the  dignified  contempt  by 
which  he  has  consigned  to  oblivion,  all  the  spoken  and  written  scur- 
rility of  his  enemies.'t  Among  the  multitude  of  sacrilegious  stric- 
tures upoA  the  primitive  palladium  of  human  liberty,  and  its  canon- 
ized framer,  the  most  elaborate  attempt  at  disparagement,  appeared 
in  the  unnatural  form  of  a  fourth  of  July  oration,  in  1823,  by 
Timothy  Pickering.  The  political  opinions  advanced  in  this 
critique,  being  matters  of  mere  private  speculation,  do  not  deeply 
concern  us  ;  but  the  material  inaccuracies  of  fact  which  it  contains, 
relative  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  require  attention;  more 
especially  since  they  have  obtained  an  extensive  currency  with 


*  The  following  extracts  from  loading  anti-republican  journals,  so  late  as  the 
year  1822,' will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  general  character  of  that  warfare,  which  for 
thirty  years,  was  directed  against  the  silent  and  unresisting  claims  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Um  Declaration.  The  first  is  from  the  Philadelphia  Union,  and  the  sec- 
ond from  lii!^  New- York  Comniercial  Advertiser. 

^^  Wo  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  facts  alluded  to  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Federal  Republican.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Jefferson's  draught  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  scored  and  scratched  like  a  school  boy^s  exercise. 
When  Mr.  Schaeffer  shall  comply  with  his  promise  to  publish  the  documents  re- 
lating to  this  subject,  the  jackdaw  will  be  stript  of  the  plumage^  with  which  adula^ 
Hon  has  adorned  him^  and  the  crown  will  be  placed  on  the  head  of  a  real  patriot,''^ 

"  The  old  controversy  relative  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  agency  in  drafting  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  is  again  revived,  in  the  southern  papers,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  most  controversies,  both  parties  are  in  error — ^the  one  denying  him  all 
credit  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  that  splendid  document,  and  the  other  be- 
stowing it  all  upon  him.  It  appears  to  be  the  common  opinion  that  Mr.  Jeffer* 
son  was  the  exclusive  author  of  the  Declaration  of  1776  ;  and  he  is  every  year 
tqasted  as  such  in  every  part  of  the  country.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  draught,  and  he  drew 
the  original  paper ;  but  his  co-adjutors  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the  perform- 
ance, that  it  was  worked  over  and  altered  almost  from  beginning  to  end.  Many  al- 
terations of  language  were  made,  much  was  stricken  out,  as  much  more  added; 
so  that  when  completed  it  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  Mr,  Jefferson's  draught. 
We  have  had  for  several  years  a  copy  of  this  document,  which  shows  at  one 
view,  the  original  draught  as  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  erasures  and  alterations 
that  were  made,  and  also  the  additions  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Jefferson  de* 
serves  as  much  credit^  for  the  share  he  took  in  this  lahor^  as  any  other  member  of  the 
Committee,  and  no  more.^* 

i  Edinburgh  Review,  1814. 
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the  pubHc.  The  best  answer,  however,  to  this  diatribe  of  Picker- 
ing, is  found  in  a  confidential  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  his  bosom 
friend  Madison ;  than  whidh,  no  example  of  familiar  correspondence 
could  be  given,  which  should  illustrate  the  character  of  the  writer 
in  a  more  endearing  Ught. 

"  You  have  doubtless  seen  Timothy  Pickering's  fourth  of  July 
observations  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  his  principle? 
and  prejudices,  personal  and  poUtical,  gave  us  no  reason  to  doubt 
whether  he  had  truly  quoted  the  information  he  alleges  to  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Adams,  I  should  then  say,  that  in  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars, Mr.  Adams'  memory  has  led  him  into  unquestionable  er- 
ror. At  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  forty-seven  years  after  the 
transactions  of  Independence,  this  is  not  wonderftil.  Nor  should  I, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  on  the  small  advantage  of  that  difference  only, 
venture  to  oppose  my  memory  to  his,  were  it  not  supported  by  writ- 
ten notes,  taken  by  myself  at  the  moment  and  on  the  spot.  He 
says,  'The  committee  of  five,  to  wit.  Doctor  Franklin,  Sheiman, 
Livingston,  and  ourselves,  met,  discussed  the  subject,  and  then  ap- 
pointed him  and  myself  to  make  the  draught;  that  we,  as  a  sul>- 
committee,  met,  and  after  the  urgencies  of  each  on  the  other,  I  con- 
sented to  undertake  the  task;  that,  the  draught  being  made,  we,  the 
sub-committee,  met,  and  conned  the  paper  over,  and  he  does  not 
remember  that  he  made  or  suggested  a  single  alteration.'  Now 
these  details  are  quite  incorrect.  The  committee  of  five  met ;  no 
such  thing  as  a  sub-committee  was  proposed,  but  they  unanimously 
pressed  on  myself  alone  to  undertake  the  draught.  I  consented  ; 
I  drew  it ;  but  before  I  reported  it  to  the  committee,  I  communica- 
ted it  separately  to  Dr.  FrankUn  and  Mr.  Adams,  requesting  their* 
corrections,  because  they  were  the  two  members  of  whose  judg- 
ments and  amendments  I  wished  most  to  have  the  benefit,  before 
presentuig  it  to  the  committee;  and  you  have  seen. the  original 
paper  now  in  my  hands,  with  the  corrections  of  Doctor  Franklm 
and  Mr.  Adams  interlined  in  their  own  handwritings.  Their 
alterations  were  two  or  three  only,  and  merely  verbal.  I  then 
-wrote  a  fair  copy,  reported  it  to  the  commij^^?  and  from  them,  un- 
altered, to  Congress.  This  personal  corp^unjcation  and  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Adams,  he  has  misreme)«Aered  into  the  actings  of  a 
sub-committee.  Pickering's  observations,  and  Mr.  Adams'  in  addi- 
tion, *  that  it  contained  no  new  >deas,  that  it  is  a  common-place 
compilation,  its  sentiments  beckfieA  in  Congress  for  two  years  be- 
fore,  and  its  essence  contained  in  Otis'  pamplet,'  may  all  be  true. 
Of  that  I  am  not  to  be  the  judge.  Richard  Henry  Lee  charged 
it  as  copied  from  Locfos's  Treatise  on  Government.  Otis'  pamph- 
let I  never  saw,  and  whether  I  had  gathered  my  ideas  fi'om  read- 
Jing  or  reflection  T  do  not  know.  I  know  only  that  I  turned  to  nei- 
fLher  book  nor  pamphlet  while  writing  it    I  Jid  not  consider  it 
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as  any  part  of  my  charge  to  invent  new  ideas  altogether,  and  to 
offer  no  sentiment  which  had  ever  been  expressed  before.  Had 
Mr.  Adams  been  so  restrained,  Congress  would  have  lost  the  bene- 
fit of  his  bold  and  impressive  advocations  of  the  rights  of  Revolu- 
tion. For  no  man's  confident  and  fervent  addresses,  more  than 
Mr.  Adams',  encouraged  and  supported  us  through]  the  difiiculties 
surrounding  us,  which,  like  the  ceaseless  action  of  gravity,  weighed 
on  us  by  night  and  by  day.  Yet,  on  the  same  ground,  we  may 
ask  what  of  these  elevated  thoughts  was  new,  or  can  be  affirmed 
never  before  to  have  entered  the  conceptions  of  man  ? 
.  Whether,  also,  the  sentiments  of  Independence,  and  the  reasons 
for  declaring  it,  which  makes  so  great  a  portion  of  the  instrument, 
had  been  hacknied  in  Congress  for  two  years  before  the  4th  of 
July,  '76,  or  this  dictum  also  of  Mr.  Adams  be  another  slip  of 
memory,  let  history  say.  This  however,  I  will  say  for  Mr.  Adams, 
that  he  supported  the  Declaration  with  zeal  and  ability,  fighting 
fearlessly  for  every  word  of  it.  As  to  myself,  I  thought  it  a  duty 
to  be,  on  that  occasion,  a  passive  auditor  of  the  opinions  of  others, 
more  impartial  judges  than  I  could  be,  of  its  merits  or  demerits. 
During  the  debate,  I  was  sitting  by  Doctor  Franklin,  and  he  ob- 
served that  I  was  writhing  a  little  under  the  acrimonious  criticisms 
on  some  of  its  parts ;  and  it  was  on  that  occasion,  that  by  way  of 
comfort,  he  told  me  the  stoiy  of  .Tohn  Thomson,  the  hatter,  and 
his  new  sign. 

Timothy  thinks  the  instrument  the  better  for  having  a  fourth  of 
it  expunged.     He  would  have  thought  it  still  better,  had  the  other 
three  fourths  gone  out  also,  all  but  the  single  sentiment  (the  only 
one  he  approves),  which  recommends  friendship  to  his  dear  Eng- 
land, whenever  she  is  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  us.     His  insinu- 
ations ate,  that  although  '  the  high  tone  of  the  instrument  was  in 
unison  with  the  warm  feeUngs  of  the  times,  this  sentiment  of  ha- 
bitual friendship  to  England  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  that 
the  duties  it  enjoins  should  especially  be  borne  in  mijid  on  every 
celebration  of  this  anniversary.'     In  other  words,  that  the  Decla- 
tion,  as  being  a  libel  on  the  government  of  England,  composed  in 
times  of  passion,  shouVl  now  be  buried  in  utter  oblivion,  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  our  Englhh  fiiends  and  Angloman  fellow-citizens. 
But  it  is  not  to  wound  theii  that  we  wish  to  keep  it  in  mind  ;  but 
to  cherish  the  principles  of  tLr^,  instrument  in  the  bosoms  of  our 
own  citizens  ;  and  it  is  a  heavenly  comfort  to  see  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  yet  so  strongly  felt,  as  tt  render  a  circumstance  so  trifling 
as  this  little  lapse  of  memory  of  Mr.  Adams',  worthy  of  being 
solemnly  announced  and  supported  tt  an  anniversary  assemblage 
of  the  nation  on  its  birth-day.     In  opposition,  however,   to  Mr. 
Pickering,  I  pray  God  that  these  principles  \nay  be  eternal,  and 
close  the  prayer  with  'my  affectionate  wishes  foi  yourself  of  long 
life,  health  and  happiness." 
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Among  the  articles  of  information,  which  Mr.  Pickering  alleges 
to  have  received  from  Mr.  Adams,  he  should  have  included  the  oft 
repeated  declaration  of  the  latter,  that  *  no  man,  but  the  one  who 
did^  could  have  produced  that  immortal  paper.'     He  might  also 
have  cited  the  well  known  fact,  that  he  retained  to  the  last,  his  pre- 
ference for  the  primitive  reading.     With  respect  to  the  particular 
circumstances  attending  its  preparation,  the  Notes  happily  taken  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  time,  and  the  original  copy  of  the  Declaration, 
in  the  hand  writing  of  the  author,  found  among  his  papers  at  his, 
death,  with  the  interUneations  in  the  hand  ^vritings  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  Dr.  Franklin,  are  placed  in  one  scale,  and  the  imputed  recol- 
lections of  an  octogenarian,  in  the  other ;  and  the  world  must  de- 
cide between  them.     The  assertion,  also,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Declaration  had  been  hacknied  in  Congress,  for  two  years  before,  is 
contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  history.     Nothing  had  appeared 
like  it,  in  the  range  of  poUtical  disquisition,  except  his  own  previ- 
ous essays  ;  the  most  important  of  which,  had  been  rejected  as  pre- 
mature and  extravagant,  but  two  years  before,  by  the  identical  As- 
sembly which  issued  the  first  instructions  recommendatory  of  In-. 
dependence.     All  historians  concur  in  testifying,  that  total  emanci- 
pation was  not  contemplated  until  the  Spring  of  '76.*    And  Mr. 
Adams  in  ^7^  had  declared,  "  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  province,  • 
among  the  whigs,  nor  ever  was,  who  harbors  a  wish  of  Independ- 
ence."   Again,  "  Our  patriots  have  never  determined  or  desired  to 
be  independent  States."    How  then  could  the  sentiments  of  the 
Declaration  have  been  hacknied,  in  Congress,  for  two  years  before  ? 
So  far  from  it,  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  that  body,  anterior  to 
the  Spring  of  '76,  had  been  reconciliation  ;  and  all  its  consultations 
and  discussions    had  been  conducted  upon  that  basis.     The  rea- 
sons and  rights  of  Revolution  existed,  it  is  true,   in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  colonization.     But  who,  let  it  be  remarked, 
was  the  earliest  to  discover,  illustrate,  and  enforce  those  principles  ? 
Historic  fidelity  will  say,  the  Author  of  the  Declaration  himself,  in 
his  masterly  dissertation  upon  the  doctrine  of  expatriation,  &c.  in 
'74  ;  in  which  he  constructed  the  entire,  and  the  only  tenable  the- 
ory of  Colonial  rights,  then  deemed  so  treasonable  and  revolutiona- 
ry as  to  subject  him  to  the  ostracism  of  the  British  ParUament. 
"  ■     ■      .  ■  _  ..,,,,    ^ 

*  See  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Marshall,  Botta,  &c. 
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WeU  might  he  then  magnanimously  declare,  in  lioticing  the  vin- 
dictive maraudings  upoor  his  reputation,  ^  let  history  speak.'  Nor 
will  his  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  that  umpire,  be  deceived. 
Impaitial  generations  will  rely  with  more  confidence,  npon  &e  pure 
text  of  contemporaneous  chronicles,  than  upon  the  gratuitous  con- 
structionsy  contortions  and  surmises  of  modem  critics  and  commen- 
tators. The  civil  and  political  history  of  that  renowned  race  has 
never  been  presented  in  a  just  and  adequate  light ;  its  monuments, 
too,  are  fast  crumbling  away ;  but  it  is  hoped,  that  enough  has  been 
preserved^  with  the  aid  of  competent  hands^  to  rescue  from  reproach 
at  least,  an  age,  which  united  the  greatest  moral  endowments  U> 
the  greatest  power  oi  circumstances,  and  had  a  larger  share  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  mankind,  than  any  other  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 

The  term  for  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  elected  to  Congress, 
expired  on  the  11th  of  August,  '76  ;  and  he  had  communicated  to 
the  Convention  of  Virginia,  in  June  preceding,  his  intentions  to 
decluie  a  re-appointment.  But  his  excuses  were  overruled  by  that 
body,  and  he  was  unanimously  re-elected.  On  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  result,  gratifyiag  as  it  was  in  the  highest  degree,  he 
addressed  a  second  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Convention,  in 
which  he  adhered  to  his  original  resolution, — as  follows  : 

'•  I  am  sorry  the  situation  of  my  domestic  affairs  renders  it  in- 
dispensably necessary,  that  I  shoidd  sohcit  the  substitution  of  some 
other  person  here,  in  my  room.  The  delicacy  of  the  House  will 
not  require  me  to  enter  minutely  into  the  private  causes  which  ren- 
der this  necessary.  I  trust  they  will  be  satisfied  I  would  not  have 
urged  it  again,  were  it  not  unavoidable.  I  shall  witbr  cheerfulness 
continue  in  duty  here  till  the  expiration  of  our  year^  iyy  which  time 
I  hope  it  will  be  convenient  for  my  successor  to  attend." 

He  continued  in  Congress  until  the  2d  of  September  following, 
when,  his  successor  having  arrived,  he  resigned  his  seat  and  re- 
tuiiied  to  Virginia. 

Thus  closed  the  extraordinary  career  of  this  illustrious  Reformer 
in  the  Continental  Congress.  He  had  been  in  actual  attendance 
upon  that  renowned  Legislature,  aDout  nine  months  only,  in  all ;  and 
yet  he  had  succeeded  in  inipressing  his  character,  in  distinct  and 
legible  forms,  upon  the  whole  inchoate  empire.  The  result  is  as- 
tonishing when  considered  in  connection  with  his  immature  age. 
He  had,  at  this  time,  attained  only  his  thirty-third  year,,  and  was 
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the  youngest  man  but  one,  in  the  session  of  '76.     The  example  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  personal  annals  of  the  world. 

We  have  been  restrained  by  our  design,  to  the  capital  and  distin- 
guishing points  in  his  course.  The  minor  features  of  his  service 
while  engaged  in  conducting  the  general  administration,  were  pro- 
portioned to  the  same  standard ;  but  they  are  shorn  of  all  interest 
by  the  overshadowing  importance,  which  attaches  to  his  gigantic 
chef  de^  ouvres  in  the  sphere  of  Revolution.  In  the  multiplied 
operations  of  a  subordinate  character,  which  engaged  the  attention 
.of  the  House,  he  sustained  a  corresponding  prominency.  To  es- 
timate the  extent  of  his  labors,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  over 
the  journals  of  Congiess.  In  constituting  the  committees  of  im- 
portance it  was  the  policy,  in  general,  to  put  Virginia  at  the  head ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  pohcy  was  to  throw  him  into  the  situation 
of  Chaiiman,  unusually  often.  No  member,  probably,  served  on 
more  committees,  or  executed  a  gieater  amount  of  business,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  term  of  service,  than  he  did.  The  union  of  uncom- 
mon practical  facility,  with  pecuhar  theoretical  acuteness  and  pro- 
pensity, is  an  anomoly  in  the  constitution  of  man.  It  is  proverbial, 
however,  that  he  displayed  an  aptitude  no  less  original  and  sur- 
prising in  the  ordkiary  details  of  legislation,  than  in  the  high  con- 
cerns of  an  abstract  and  metaphysical  nature,  which  were  commit- 
ted to  him. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Jefferson  from  a  stage  of  action,  on 
which  he  had  performed  such  prodigies  of  Revolution,  in  the  zenith 
of  human  popularity  and  power,  and  at  the  first  crisis  of  Independ- 
ence, may  appear  unaccountable,  with  the  lights  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  reader.  The  causes  which  he  assigned^  se^n  clearly 
disprpportioned  to  the  effect,  reasoning  from  all  analogy,  applicable 
to  himself  alone,  or  the  human  character  generally ;  and  compel 
us  to  resort  to  more  competent  aids  of  revelation,  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  mystery.  The  predominant  motive,  which  dictated 
his  resignation,  but  which  his  modesty  would  not  permit  him  ta 
urge  to  the  Convention,  is  found  inserted'  among  his  private  *  Mem- 
oranda.' It  is  alike  curious  and  honorable.  He  says:  "The 
new  government  (in  Virginia)  was  now  organized ;,  a  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  was  to  be  held  in  October,  and  I  had  been  elected 
a  member  by  my  county.  /  knew  that  our  legislcUum,  under 
the  regal  government^  had  mrniy  very  vimus  points  which  ur- 
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jfently  required  reformation;  and  I  thought  I  could  be  of  more 
W6e  in  forwarding  that  work,    I  therefore  retired  from  my  seat 
in  Congress,"  <fcc.     The  whole  secret  of  the  transaction  is  here  un- 
veiled, and  is  singularly  in  unison  with  the  reigning  attribute  of 
his  character.     Those  who  recollect  the  irrepressible  anxiety  which 
he  felt  for  Virginia,  while  in  the  crisis  of  her  transition  from  the 
monarchical  to  the  repubUcan  state,  and  the  severe  contribution 
which  he  made  upon  his  own  industry,  towards  securing  the  great-^ 
est  practicable  measure  of  freedom  and  liberality  in  the  act,  will  be  ^ 
unpressed  with  the  admirable  coincidence  of  purpose,  which  infl\||4v 
enced  his  present  deterniinatiorL     The  new  government  in  the  firEltJfT^ 
province  of  free  empire,  was  now  fairly  put  in  motion  ;  and  he  felt'V^ 
an  hi  vincible  desire  to  participate  in  the  measures  of  the  first  re- 
publican Legislature  under  it.     Every  thing,  he  conceited,  depend- 
ed upon  the  stamp  of  poUtical  unction  that  should  be  impressed, 
upon  the  new  institutions  of  a  State  government,  which  was  to  set 
the  example  in  the  career  of  repubUcan  legislation,  and  which 
constituted  so  influential  a  member  of  the  incipient  confederacy^ 
The  principles  of  her  present  code  were  incompatible  with  the 
enjoyment  of  any  considerable  benefits  imder  the  change  of  Ad- 
ministration, and  required  a  fundamental  revision  and  reducti(Hi 
to  a  consistent  standard.     The  English  common  law,  with  its  odi- 
ous and  despotic  refinements  of  feudal  origin,  was  in  frill  force ; 
many  of  the  British  statutes,  of  the  most  obnoxious  character,  still 
l>indmg  upon  them  ;  the  Virginia  statutes  themselves  scarcely  less 
aristocratic,  and  hostile  to  well-regulated  liberty ;  presenting,  in  all, 
an  unwieldy  and  vicious  pile  of  legislation,  civil  and  reUgioUs, 
which,  in   the  mind*  of  the  political  redeemer  of  men,  embra- 
ced   stronger   attractions,   and  more   imperious   urgencies,  than 
the  scene  which  he  had   just  immortalized  with  his  labours. 
To  have  descended  frotn  an  eminence  in  Congreesj  which  traced 
him  indisputably  at  the  helm  of  the  Revoluti(Hi,  to  the  subordinate 
station  of  representative  to  the  municipal  Assembly,  was  an  act  of 
magnanimous  patriotisni,  of  which  history  furnishes  few  examples. 
But  he  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  carrying  into  action, 
upon  the  generous  flood  of  the  national  enthusiasm,  all  the  sound 
principles  which  he  meditated  securing  in  the  eflTort  of  emancipa^ 
tion ;  and  now  he  thought  was  the  propitious  moment  for  com^- 
mencing  the  enterpise. 
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"  The  spirit  of  the  times,"  he  said  "  may  alter,  will  alter.  Our 
rulers  will"  become  corrupt,  our  people  careless.  A  single  zealot 
may  become  persecutor,  and  better  men  be  his  victims.  It  can 
never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  time  for  fixing  every  essential 
right,  on  a  legal  basis,  is  while  our  rulers  are  honest,  and  ourselves 
united.  From  the  conclusion  of  this  war  w^e  shall  be  going  dowm 
hill.  It  will  not  then  be  necessary  to  resort  every  moment  to  the 
people  for  support.  They  will  be  forgotten,  therefore,  and  their 
rights  disregarded.  They  will  forget  themselves,  but  in  the  sole 
feculty  of  making  money,  and  will  never  think  of  uniting  to  effect 
a  due  respect  for  their  rights.  The  shackles,  therefore,  which  shall 
•Jj^  be  knocked  off  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  will  remain  on  us 
TTO^,  will  be  made  heavier  and  heavier^  till  our  rights  shall  revive 
or  expire  in  a  convulsion." 

With  the  special  design,  therefore,  of  heading,  in  person,  the 
gieat  work  of  poUtical  regeneration,  which  he  had  sketched  for  his 
wuntry,  and  for  mankind,  he  early  signified  his  determination  to 
reUnquish  his  station  in  the  National  Councils ;  and  was  instantly 
thereupon  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia. 

Before  following  him  into  that  body,  however,  the  order  of  time 

requires  us  to  notice  a  singular  mark  of  distinction  conferred  on  him 

by  Congress.     He  had  been  absent  from  Philadelphia  but  a  few 

days,  before  he  received  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  to  France, 

in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Franklin,  to  negotiate  treaties  of  alliance 

and  commerce  with  that  government.     Silas  Dean,  then  in  France^ 

acting  as  agent  for  procuring  military  supplies,  and  for  sounding 

4ie  dispositions  of  the  government  towards  us,  was  joined  with  them 

b  the  commission.    fThe  appointment  was  made  on  the  last  day  of 

Steptember,  17T6.     Greater  importance  was  attached  to  the  success- 

ftii  issue  of  the  transaction,  than,  to  any  other  that  had  yet  been 

meditated.    The  prevailing  object  of  declaring  Independence,  had 

been  to  secure  the  countenance  and  assistance  of  foreign  Powers ; 

and  towards  France, — chivalrous,  highminded  France, — whose 

friendship  and  coK)peration  appeared  the  most  hkely  to  be  obtained, 

the  hopes  of  the  country  were  imdividedly  directed^ 

If  any  thing  could  mark  more  unequivocally,  the  respect  of  Con- 
gress for  the  abihties  of  Mr,  Jefferson,  as  manifested  by  this  ap-^ 
pointment,  it  was  the  fact  of  their  having  associated  a  young  man 
of  thirty-three,  with  a  venerable  philosopher  of  seventy,  then  the 
most  distinguished  civil  character  in  America. 
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But  the  game  reasons  which  influenced  his  retiremettt  from  Con- 
gress, induced  him  to  decline  accepting  the  foreign  station  alsa,  as 
appears  by  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  Congress. 

"Waiiamsburg,  Octob^  11, 1776. 
"  Honorable  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  30th,  together  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  Congress,  of  the  26th  ultimo,  came  safe  to  hand.  It 
would  argue  great  insensibility  in  me,  could  I  receive  with  indiffer- 
ence, so  confidential  an  appointment  from  your  body.  My  thanks 
are  a  poor  return  for  the  partiality  they  have  been  pleased  to  enter- 
tain for  me.  No  cares  for  my  own  person,  nor  yet  for  my  private 
affairs,  would  have  induced  one  moment's  hesitation  to  accept  thft 
charge.  But  circumstances  very  peculiar  in  the  situation  of  iny 
family,  such  as  neither  permit  me  to  leave,  nor  to  caixy  it,  compel 
me  to  ask  leave  to  decline  a  service  so  honorable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  unportant  to  the  American  cause.  The  necessity  under 
which  I  labor,  and  the  conflict  I  have  undergone  for  three  days,  ' 
during  which  I  could  not  determine  to  dismiss  your  messenger,  will, 
I  hope,  plead  ray  pardon  with  Congress  ;  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
too  many  of  that  body  to  whom  they  may  with  better  hopes  con- 
fide this  charge,  to  leave  them  under  a  moment's  diflSculty  in  mak- 
ing a  new  choice.  I  am,  sir,  with  the  most  sincere  attachment  to 
your  honorable  body,  and  the  great  cause  they  support,  their  and 
your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

But  a  more  adequate  and  interesting  revelation  of  his  motives, 
than  is  contained  in  the  above  letter,  is  foimd  among  hig^private 
Memoranda.  After  repeating  the  domestic  causes  already  stated,  he 
says :  "  I  saw,  too,  that  the  laboring  oar  was  really  at  home, 
where  much  wa^  to  be  done,  of  the  most  permanent  interest^  in 
new-modelling  our  governments,  and  much  to  defend  our  fanes 
and  firesides,  from  the  desolations  of  an  invading  enemy,  pressing  on 
our  country  in  every  point.  I  declined,  therefore^  and  Dr.  Lee  was 
appointed  in  my  place." 

VI. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1776,  the  opening  day  of  the  session.     The  first  ob- 
ject of  reform,  which  arrested  the  attention  of  his  enquiring  mind, 
was  the  Judiciary  System  ;  the  organization  of  which,  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  reason  and  common  sense,  struck  him  as  a  measure 
of  superlative  importance.    Besides  being  indispensable,  in  great 
part,  to  meet  the  external  revolution  of'  the  government,  such  a 
scheme  of  improvement,  was  eminently  calculated  to  attach  the  pop- 
ular bias  to  the  new  order  of  things, — which  should  always  be  the 
first  business  of  the  Reformer.     In  the  French  Revolution,  for  in- 
stance, the  princifde  of  a  la  mode  simply,  which  arranged  all  the 
handsome  young  women  on  the  side  of  democracy,  was  an  engine 
of  more  power  in  that  Nation,  than  the  two  hundred  thousand  men 
of  the  King.    But  the  potent  enthusiasm  of  new  opinions,  will  sub- 
side with  the  novelty  of  them,  and  expire  in  a  more  potent  revulsion, 
unless  fortified  by  the  gradual  attainment  of  such  real  advantages  as 
are  competent  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  anticipations  of  the  adher- 
ent multitude.    No  man  had  studied,  with  more  fidelity,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  or  knew  how  to  control  them  with  more 
certainty  and  effect,  than  Mr.  Jefferson.     He  was  less  adapted  than 
many  others,  to  raise  the  tempest,  but  no  one  was  better  fitted  to  ride 
<Mi,,  and  direct  it.    He  was  clearly  the  magician  of  the  age  in  this 
way ;  and  the  secret  of  his  power  lay  in  his  mode  of  exerting  and 
a(q;>lying  it.     The  cherishment  of  the  people  was  the  vital  princi- 
jde  of  his  poUcy,  and  the  spring  of  his  unprecedented  success. 
-TU||bbject,  which  he  was  now  about  to  forward,  was  an  eminent 
^QllpUO'tion  of  this  wise  poUcy.    The  administration  of  justice,  is  a 
subj^t  of  profound  and  universal  concernment.    It  comes  home  to 
the  ^business  and  bosoms  of  men.'    The  measure  which  should  en- 
graft it,  in  sound  and  judicious  forms,  upon  the  infant  body  poUtic^ 
would  be  an  example  of  disinterested  reform,  that  would  concen- 
trate, at  once,  the  energies  of  popular  favor. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  therefore,  he  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Justice.    The  proposition 
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was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  He  draft  • 
ed  the  ordinance ;  submitted  it  to  the  committee,  by  whom  it  was 
approved ;  and  reported  it  to  the  House,  where,  after  passing  through 
the  ordinary  course,  it  was  adopted  with  unanimity. 

The  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  simple  in  its  organi- 
zation, and  highly  republican  in  its  spirit.  It  is  retained,  essential- 
ly unimpaired,  in  the  existing  code  of  Virginia.  It  established  the 
model  for  succeeding  Legislatures,  in  the  different  States,  as  they 
successively  proceeded  to  the  same  duty  ;  and  its  main  features  are 
observable  in  the  Judiciary  Systems  of  all  our  State  governments, 
at  the  present  day. 

It  divided  the  State  into  counties,  and  erected  three  distinct 
grades  of  Courts — County,  Superior,  and  Supreme.  The  quality 
and  extent  of  jurisdiction,  prescribed  to  each  grade,  were  similar  to 
the  prevailing  divisions  on  that  subject,  in  the  United  States.  The 
trial  by  jury  was  guarded  with  extreme  circumspection.  In  all 
questions  of  fact,  or  of  fact  and  law  combined,  the  reference  to  a 
jury  was  made  imperative  in  the  Courts  of  Law  ;  and  the  framer 
of  the  bill  had  designed  to  make  it  imperative  also,  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  but  the  provision  was  defeated  in  the  House,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  discretionary  clause,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  a 
gentleman  of  high  Enghsh  prejudices.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  as  no  suiter  will  say  to  his  judge,  '  Sir,  I  distrast  you,  give  me  a 
jury,'  juries  are  rarely,  perhaps  never,  seen  in  that  Court,  but  when 
ordered  by  the  Chancellor  of  his  own  accwd. 

.  On  the  following  day,  October  12,  he  brought  forwaid  his  celebra- 
ted Bill  for  the  aboUtion  of  the  Law  of  Entails.  This  was  a  cardinal 
measure,  and  a  bold  one  for  the  political  semi-barbaiism  of  that  age. 
Nor  could  a  body  of  men  have  been  easily  selected,  upon  whose 
sensibilities  the  proposition  would  have  grated  with  more  harshness, 
than  upon  the  refined  aiistocracy  ^f  a  Virginia  Assembly.*  The 
strong  lines  of  discrimination,  which  were  impressed  upon  the  socie- 
ty of  Virginia,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  settlement,  are  celebra- 
ted in  history  ;  nor  has  the  genius  of  her  republican  institutions 
been  successful,  as  yet,  in  obliterating  those  artificial  and  dissocializ- 
ing  distinctions,  or  in  extinguishing  the  high  aristocratical  spirit 
which  they  engendered.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  Colony,  when 
lands  were  to  be  obtained  for  Uttle  or  nothing,  certain  provident  in- 
dividuals procured  large  grants ;  and,  desirous  of  founding  gredt 
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families  for  themsekes,  settled  them  on  their  descendants  in  fee  taiL 
The  transmission  of  these  estates  from  generation  to  generation,  in 
the  same  name,  raised  up  a  distinct  set  of  famiUes,  who,  being  privi- 
leged by  the  law,  in  the  perpetuation  of  their  wealth,  were  thus 
formed  into  a  Patrician  order,  distinguished  by  the  splendor  and 
luxury  of  their  estabhshments.     This  order,  having  in  process  of 
time,  engulphed  the  greater  part  of  the  landed  property,  and  with  it, 
the  political  power  of  the  Province,  remained  stationary^  in  gener- 
al, on  the  grounds  of  their  forefathers ;  for  there  was  no  emigration 
to  the  westward  in  those  days.     The  Irish,  who  had  gotten  posses- 
sion of  tlie  valley  between  the  Blue-Ridge  and  the  North  Mountain, 
formed  a  barrier  over  which  none  ventured  to  leap  ;  and  their  man- 
ners presented  no  attractions  to  the  opulent  lowlanders  to  settle 
among  them. 

"  In  such  a  state  of  things,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  scarcely  admit- 
ting any  change  of  station,  society  would  settle  itself  down  into  sev- 
eral ^^ra^a,  separated  by  no  marked  lines,  but  shading  off  impercep- 
tibly from  top  to  bottom,  nothing  disturbing  the  order  of  tneir  re- 
pose.    There  were,  then,  first  aristocrats,  composed  of  the  great 
landholders  who  had  seated  themselves  below  tide  water  on  the 
main  rivers,  and  Uved  in  a  style  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  insup- 
portable by  the  other  inhabitants,  and  which,  indeed,  ended,  in  sever- 
al instances,  in  the  ruin  of  their  own  fortunes.     Next  to  these  were 
what  may  be  called  half  breeds;  the  descendants  of  the  younger 
^  sons  and  daughters  of  the  aristocrats,  who  inherited  the  pride  of  their 
ancestors,  without  their  wealth.     Then  came  the  pretenders,  men 
who  from  vanity  or  the  impulse  of  growing  wealth,  or  from  that  en- 
terprize  which  is  natural  to  talents,  sought  to  detach  themselves  from 
the  plebeian  ranks,  to  which  they  properly  belonged,  and  imitated, 
at  some  distance,  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  great.     Next  to 
these,  were  a  solid  and  independent  yeomanry,  looking  askance  at 
those  above,  yet  not  venturing  to  jostle  them.    And  last  and  lowest, 
Kfecidum  of  beings  called  overseers,  the  most  abject,  degraded,  un- 
principled race ;  always  cap  in  hand  to  the  dons  who  employed 
Xhem,  and  frirnishing  materials  for  the  exercise  of  their  pride,  inso- 
lence, and  spirit  of  domination." 

By  birth  and  fortune,  Mr.  Jefferson  belonged  to  the  aristocracy ; 
but  his  intellectual  tastes  revolted  him  from  the  indolent  and  volup- 
tuous habits  which  marked  the  lives  of  that  order ;  and  his  political 
prmciples  attached  him,  by  early  and  indissoluble  sympathies,  to 
the  sohd  and  independent  yeomanry,  whom  he  represents  as  '  look- 
ing askance'  at  those  above  them. 
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"  Those  who  labor  m  the  earth,"  he  early  declared,  "  are  the  chash 
en  people  of  God,  if  ever  he  had  a  chosen  people,  whose  breasts  he 
has  made  his  peculiar  deposit  for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue- 
It  is  the  focus  in  which  he  keeps  alive  that  sacred  fire,  which  oth- 
erwise might  escape  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Corruption  of 
morals  in  the  mass  of  cultivators,  is  a  phenomenon  of  which  no  age 
nor  nation  has  furnished  an  example.  It  is  thejnark  set  on  those, 
who  not  looking  up  to  heaven,  to  their  own  sgif  and  industry,  as 
does  the  husbandman,  for  their  subsistence,  (l^'^i^d  ^^^  i^  ^^  ^^ 
casualties  and  caprice  of  customers.  Depende^e  begets  subservi- 
ence and  venality,  suffocates  the  germ  of  virtife,  and  prepares  fit 
tools  for  the  designs  of  ambition.  This,  the  natural  progress  and 
consequence  of  the  arts,  has  sometimes,  perhaps,  been  retarded  by 
accidental  circumstances ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  proportion, 
which  the  aggregate  of  the  other  classes  of  citizens  bears,  in  any 
State,  to  that  of  its  husbandmen,  is  the  proportion  of  its  unsound  to  its 
healthy  paits,  and  is  a  good  enough  barometer  whereby  to  measure 
its  degree  of  corruption." 

Impressed  with  these  strong,  unsophisticated  views,  he  bewailed, 
with  an  incessant  desire  of  redressment,  the  vitiated  and  fearfully  an- 
ti-republican features,  which  characterized  the  social  state  of  Vir- 
ginia.    The  Law  of  Entails  was  the  key-stone  of  this  pernicious  oli- 
garchy.    Besides  locking  up  the  lands  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  fixed  nobility,  and  thereby  discouraging  immigraticm,  it 
legitimated  the  mastery  of  might  over  ri^t,  and  in  the  most  effectu- 
al forms.     It  was  a  weapon,  which  the  law  itself  superadded  to  the 
multitude  of  natural  means,  to  assist  the  strong  in  beating  down  and 
trampling  upon  the  weak.    It  enabled  the  original  and  opulent  pro- 
prietaries of  the  "  Ancient  Dominion,"  or  their  descendants,  to  per- 
petuate the  unnatural  supremacy  of  wealth,  over  talents  and  virtue, 
and  to  entail  upon  society  ad  infinitum,  the  most  disastrous  corrup- 
tions of  the  regal  dynasty.     Children  became  disd)edient  and  dis- 
sipated, or  relapsed  into  a  state  of  indolent  independence,  when  they 
knew  they  could  not  be  ousted  of  their  Estates ;  creditors  were  de- 
frauded of  their  honest  debts ;  and  bona  fide  purchasers  were,  in 
many  instances,  either  deprived  of  thei/  title  altogether,  or  compell* 
ed  to  resort  to  courts  of  justice,  to  substintiate  it  against  innumerfu 
ble  latent  entails.    The  abolition  of  tjps  prer(^tive,  therefore,  was 
rightly  vde^ed  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  jjt  firsvmeasiire  in  republicanizipg 
the  ipstitodSonQ,  manners  and  customs  |f  his  country. 

"To -anmil this  privilege," says  he,  "and  instead  of  an  aristob* 
racy  of  wealth,  of  more  harm  and  danger,  than  benefit,  to  society,  to 
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make  an  opening  for  the  aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talent,  which  na- 
t^  has  wisely  provided  for  the  direction  of  the  interests  of  society, 
and  scattered  with  equal  hand  through  all  its  conditions,  was  deem- 
^  essential  to  a  well  ordered  republic.  To  effect  it,  no  violence  was 
necessary,  no  deprivation  of  natural  right,  but  radier  an  enlarge- 
ment of  it,  by  a  repeal  of  the  law.  For  this  would  authorise  the 
present  holder  to  divide  the  property  among  his  children,  equally, 
as  his  affections  were  divided ;  and  would  place  them,  by  natural 
generation,  on  the  level  of  their  fellow  citizens." 

The  Repeal  was  resisted,  with  desperation,  by  the  sturdy  and  in- 
exorable barons  of  the  Legislature.     It  would  doubtless  amuse  the 
modern  mind,  lo  have  a  peep  at  the  arguments  which  were  urged 
against  a  measure,  so  clearly  dictated  by  every  principle  of  justice 
and  sound  policy  :  but  unfortunately  they  have  not  been  preserved. 
The  opposition  was  headed  by  Edmund  Pendleton,  speaker  of  the 
House,  a  gentleman  of  great  capacity^  but  zealously  attached  to  an- 
cient establishments.    He  had  been  the  protege  of  the  lordly  John 
Kobinson,  the  acknowledged  leader,  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  for 
half  a  century  ^  and  the  mantle  of  his  patron  had  fallen  upon  him- 
self.   His  personal  influence  was  gigantic,  and  his  powers  as  a  de- 
bater, were  of  a  high  ord^.     For  dexterity  of  address,  fertility  of 
resource,  and  parliamentary  management,  he  was  without  a  rival.  ' 
"With  such  a  champion,  some  idea  may  be  formed,  of  the  •character 
and  force  of  the  opposition.    But  their  resistance  was  unavailing. 
Finding  they  could  not  overthrow  the  general  principle  of  the  bill, 
they  took  their  stand  on  an  amendment  which  they  proposed, — in- 
stead of  absolute  abolition,  to  permit  the  tenant  in  tail,  to  convey  in 
fee  simple,  if  he  chose  it :  and  they  were  within  a  few  votes  of  sav- 
ing so  much  of  the  old  law.     But  alter  a  severe  contest,  the  bill 
finsdly  passed  for  entire  abolition  ;  and  thus,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  Author,  was  "  broken  up  the  hereditary  and  high-handed  aris- 
tocracy, which,  by  accumulating  immiwise  masses  of  property  in 
smgle  lines  of  family,  had  divided  our  country  into  two  distinct  or- 
ders of  nobles  and  plebeians."    The  following  short  preamble  intro- 
duces the  act 

"  Whereas,  the  perpetuation  of  property  in  certain  famiMes,  by 
means  of  gifts  made  to  them  in  fee  taille,  is  contrary  to  good  policy, 
tends  to  deceive  fair  traders,  who  giVe  credit  on  the  visible  possession 
of  such  estates,  discourages  the  holders  thereof  from  taking  care 
and  improving  the  same,  and  sometimes  does  injury  to  the  morals 
of  youth,  by  rend^dng  .them  independent  of,  and  disobedient  to 
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their  parents ;  and  whereas,  the  former  method  of  dockmg  such 
estates  taille,  by  special  act  of  Assembly,  formed  for  every  particullr 
case,  employed  very  much  of  the  time  of  -the  Legislature,  and  the 
same,  as  well  as  the  method  of  defeating  such  estates,  when  of  small 
value,  was  burthensome  to  the  public,  and  also  to  individuals : 
"  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  (fcc. 

The  next  prominent  heresy  in  the  political  economy  of  Virginia, 
which  encountered  the  keen  glance  of  the  Reformer,  was  her  Reli- 
gious Establishment.  This  institution,  he  considered  one  of  the 
most  preposterous  and  deleterious  remnants  of  the  repudiated  regen- 
cy ;  but  his  advances  upon  this  subject,  in  all  its  breadth  and  bear- 
ings, had  left  the  residue  of  mankind,  with  few  exceptions,  far  in 
the  rear  of  his  conclusions. 

The  Church  establishment  of  Virginia  was  of  the  Episcopal  order, 
,   coeval  with  its  first  colonization,  and,  in  all  respects,  a  filiation  of 
. "  the  parent  hierarchy.     The  first  settlers  of  the  Colony  were  Eng- 
lishmen, loyal  subjects  to  their  King  and  Church  ;  and  the  grant  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  contained  an  express  proviso,  that  their  laws 
'should  not  be  against  the  true  christian  faith,  now  professed  in  the 
Church  of  England.'    They  emigrated  firom  the  bosom  of  the 
mother  church,  'just  at  a  point  of  time,  when  it  was  flushed  with 
complete  victory  over  the  religious  of  all  other  persuasions.    Pos- 
sessed, as  they  became,  of  the  powers  of  making,  administering,  and 
executing  the  laws,  they  showed  equal  intolerance  in  this  country, 
with  their  Piesbyterian  bretheren,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  north- 
em  governments.**    As  soon  as  the  stat«  of  the  Colony  admitted,  it 
was  divided  into  parishes,  in  each  of  which  was  installed  a  minister 
of  the  Anglican  church,  endowed  with  a  fixed  salary  in  tobacco,  a 
glebe  house  and  land,  with  the  other  necessary  appendages.    To 
meet  these  expenses,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  were  assessed, 
whether  they  were,  or  not,  members  of  the  established  Church. 
The  integrity  of  the  institution  was  guarded  by  the  severest  penal- 
ties against  schismatics.     Besides  the  Conmion  Law  provisions 
against  heresy^  making  it  a  capital  ofience,  punishable  by  burning, 
their  own  statuary  enactments  were  scarcely  less  flagitious.    Sever- 
al acts  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  made  it  penal  in  parents  to  refuse  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptised ;  had  prohibited  the  unlawful  assembling  of  duakers ; 
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had  made  it  penal  for  any  master  of  a  vessel  to  bring  a  Quaker  into 
tSe  State ;  had  ordered  those  already  there,  and  such  as  should  come 
thereafter,  to  be  imprisoned  till  they  should  abjure  the  country ;  pre- 
scribed a  milder  pimishment  for  the  first  and  second  return,  but 
death  for  the  third ;  had  inhibited  all  persons  from  suffering  their  . 
meetings  in  or  near  their  houses,  entertaining  them  individually,  or 
disposing  of  books  which  supported  their  tenets.     And  so  late  as 
1705,  *  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed,  declaring,  if  any  person 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  reUgion,  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  or 
the  Trinity,  or  asserted  there  were  more  Gods  than  one,  or  de- 
nied the  Christian  rehgion  to  be  true,  or  the  scriptures  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  he  was  punishable  on  the  first  offence,  by  incapacity  to 
hold  any  office  or  employment,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military ;  on 
the  second,  by  disabiUty  to  sue,  to  take  any  gift  or  legacy,  to  be  guar- 
dian, executor,  or  administrator,  and  by  three  years  imprisonment 
without  bail. 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  religious  slavery,  which  existed  at  thig 
time,  in  Virginia;  and  'if  no  executions  had  taken  place,  as  did 
in  New  England,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  moderation  of  the  Church, 
or  spirit  of  the  Legislature,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  laws  them- 
selves ;  but  to  historical  circumstances  which  have  not  been  hand' 
ed  down  to  us.'*  The  Convention  which  sat  in  May,  76,  in  their 
Declaration  of  Rights,  had  indeed  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  truth,  and  a 
natural  right,  that  the  exercise  of  religion  shoxdd  be  free ;  "but 
when  they  proceeded,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  to  form  on  that  Declara- 
tion, the  ordinance  of  government,  instead  of  taking  up  every  prin- 
ciple  declared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  guarding  it  by  legislative 
sanction,  they  passed  over  that  which  asserted  our  religious  rights, 
leaving  them  as  they  found  them."  The  whole  catalogue  of  spirit- 
ual oppressions,  therefore,  was  reserved  for  himself  to  wipe  away ;  to 
efiect  which,  was  an  enterprise  of  a  more  desperate  character  than 
any  he  had  ever  undertaken.  The  generous  excitement  of  the 
Revdution,  was  a  powerful  auxiUary  to  him ;  but  the  state  of  the 
country,  in  general,  exhibited  the  strange  phenomenon,  of  a  people 
devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes,  for  the  recovery  of  their  civil  free- 
dom, and  yet  clinging,  with  idolatry,  to  a  mental  tyranny,  tenfold 
more  presumptuous  and  paralyzing,  than  all  their  external  bonds. 
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Other  moral  causes,  however,  still  more  efficacious,  c>ombined  wftb 
the  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  to  assist  him  in  the  arduous  laboF-^ 
spiritual  disenchantment.  These  catises  are  summarily  stated  by- 
himself. 

"In  process  of  time,  however,  other  sectarisms  were  introduced, 
chiefly  of  the  Presbyterian  family  f  and  the  established  clergy,  se- 
cme  for  life  in  their  glebes  and  salaries,  adding  to  these,  generally, 
the  emoluments  of  a  classical  school,  found  employment  enough  in 
their  farms  and  scho(d  rooms,  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  devoted 
Sunday  only  to  the  edification  of  their  flock,  by  service,  and  a  ser- 
mon at  their  parish  church.  Their  other  pastoral  functions  were 
little  attended  to.  Against  this  inactivity,^  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
sectarian  preachers  had  an  open  and  undisputed  field  ;  and  by  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  become 
dissenters  fl"om  the  established  church,  but  were  still  obliged  to  pay 
contributions  to  stipp(»t  the  pastors  of  the  minority.  This  unright- 
eous compulsion,  tomaintain  teachers  of  what  they  deemed  religious 
errors,  was  grievously  felt  during  the  regal  government,  and  without 
a  hope  of  relief.  But  the  first  republican  Legislature,  which  met  iR 
76,  was  crowded  with  petitions  to  abdish  this  spiritual  tjrranny." 

^Encouraged  by  the  riisihg  spirit  of  determination  among  the  dis- 
senters, and  relieved  from  the  comphcated  restraints  which  external^ 
ly  barred  all  improvement,  under  the  monarchy,  he  commenced  hfe 
attack  on  the  dominant  religion,  early  in  the  session — ^to  wit,  on  the 
11th  of  October.    This  bold  and  imposing  movement,  supported 
by  the  incessant  and  well  directed  appeals  of  the  petitioners,  roused 
the  privileged  clergy  from  their  luxurious  and  protmcted  inertness. 
Counter  memorials,  accordingly,  poured  in  from  every  quarter,  soli- 
citing a  continuance  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  upon  principles  of 
justice,  wisdom,  and  expediency.    They  represented,  thai  the  repeal 
of  the  church  establishment  would  be  an  ex  post  facto  enaxjtment, 
and  a  violation  of  the  public  feith  ;  that  the  Episcopal  clergy  had 
entered  upon  their  endowments,  with  the  plighted  obligation  of  the 
government  to  continue  them  therein,  during  life,  or  good  behavior, 
as  a  compensation  for  their  services,  and  that  they  held  them  by  a 
tenure  as  sacred  as  that  by  which  any  man  has  secured  to  him  his 
private  jM-operty ;  that  the  Episcopalians  did  not  mean  to  encroach 
cm  the  religious  rights  of  any  sect  of  men,  yet  they  conceived  the  ex- 
isting mstitution,  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  so  many  years,  as 
eminently  conducive  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  State ;  much 
confusion,  and  probably  civil  commotions  would  attend  the  propos- 
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ed  change  ;  and  finally,  that  an  appeal  should  be  made,  for  the  de- 
cision of  so  important  a  question,  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
th^  people  at  large.  The  petitions,  on  the  other  hand,  expatiated 
in  bewitching  strains,  upon  the  burning  theme  of  liberty  ;  and  blend- 
ed with  unanswerable  demonstrations  of  right  and  reason,  the  pa- 
thetic expostulations  of  bereaved  freemen. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  whde  House, 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  with  the  multitude  of  appertaining 
memorials  and  remonstrances.     "  These,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
1820,  "  brought  on  the  severest  contests  in  which  I  have  ever  been 
engaged.    Our  great  opponents,  were  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Robert 
Carter  Nicholas ;  honest  men,  but  zealous  churchmen."     The  ma- 
jority of  the  Legislature,  unfortunately,  were  of  the  same  religious 
stamp,  which  forced  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack,  on  th^ 
leader  of  the  reform  party.     Finding  he  could  not  maintain  the 
ground  on  which  he  set  out,  he  varied  his  position  firom  absolute,  to 
partial  aboUtion;  and  after  vehement  contests  in  the  committee,  al- 
most daily,  from  the  11th  of  October,  to  the  5th  of  December,  he 
prevailed  so  far  only,  as  to  repeal  the  laws,  which  rendered  criminal 
the  maintenance  of  any  religious  opinions,  the  forbearance  of  re- 
pairing to  chm-ch,  or  the  exercise  of  any  mode  of  worship.    By 
the  same  a/ci  also,  he  secured  a  provision,  exempting  dissenters 
from  contibutions  to  the  support  of  the  established  chinch,  and  sus- 
pending, imtil  the  next  session  only,  levies  on  the  members  of  the 
church  for  the  salaries  of  their  own  incumbents.    But  his  oppo- 
nents carried  in  a  declaratory  saving,  that  religious  assemblies 
ought  to  be  regulated,  and  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  con^ 
tinuing  the  succession  of  the  clergy,  and  superintending  their  con- 
duct    They  succeeded  also,  in  incorporating  an  express  reserva- 
tion  of  the  ultimate  question, — ^Whether  a  general  assessment 
should  not  be  established  by  law,  on  every  one,  to  support  the  pastor 
of  his  choice;  or  whether  all  should  be  left  to  free  and  voluntary 
contributions.     This  question,  the  last  prop  of  the  tottering  hierar- 
chy, reduced  the  struggle  to  one  of  pure  principle.     The  particu- 
lar object  of  the  dissenters  being  secured,  they  deserted  the  volunteer 
champion  of  their  cause,  and  went  over,  in  troqps,  to  the  advocates 
of  a  general  assessment.    This  step,  the  natural  proclivity  of  the 
sectarian  mind,  showed^them  incapable  of  religious  liberty,  upon  an 

expansive  scale,  or  broader  than  their  own  interests,  as  schismatic*. 
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But  the  defection  of  the  dissenters,  painfiii  as  it  was,  only  sdmiz^ 
lafjed  his  desire  for  total  abc^ion,  as  it  developed  more  palpably,  the 
evidences  of  its  necessity.  He  remained  unshaken  at  his  post ;  and 
brought  on  the  reserved  question,  at  every  session,  from  '76  to  '79  ; 
during  which  time,  he  could  only  obtain  a  suspension  of  the  levies 
from  year  to  year,  until  the  session  of  '79,  when,  by  his  unwearied 
exertions,  the  question  was  carried  definitively,  against  a  general 
assessment,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Anglican  church  entirely 
overthrown. 

This  achievment  is  one  of  the  standing  monuments  of  that  glo- 
ry-hallowed age,  and  of  its  great  intellectual  magician.     The  Rev- 
olution itself,  with  its  catalogue  of  civil  and  political  liberations, 
would  have  been  but  a  compromise,  without  it,  between  despotism 
and  freedom  ;  and  the  balance  would  have  been  against  us,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  liberties  of  a  nation  depend  more  on  the 
moral,  than  on  the  political  condition  of  its  inhabitants.    If  ever 
there  was  an  occasion,  when  the  American  people  might  glory  in 
the  superiority  of  their  discoveries  in  the  science  of  government, 
over  the  aggregate  attainments- of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
boast  of  having  produced  a  legislator,  wiser  than  the  wisest  of  their 
own,  greater  tlian  the  greatest  of  antiquity,  it  was  that  on  which 
the  Author  of  this  act,  peaceably,  and  by  die  mere  force  of  reascxi, 
banished  from  their  political  code,,  a  heresy,  frmdamental  in  char- 
acter, consecrated  by  immemorial  adc^tion,  universal  and  uninter- 
rupted transmission,  and  cherished  by  the  most  indomitable  iM:eju- 
dices  of  the  human  mind.    The  history  of  the  world  presents  no 
other  example  of  a  dissolution  of  Church  and  State,  uncrimsoiied 
by  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  or  unattended,,  sooner  or  later,  by  a  re^ 
establishment  of  the  union,  upon  the  basis  of  a  more  powerful  sec- 
tarism.     It  belonged  to  America,  gmded  by  the  unBq)histicated 
counsels  of  a  native  lawgiver,  to  establish  the  legitimate  theory  on. 
this  momentous  subject,  by  exempting  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  in  toto,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  government.     The  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  catching  their  inspiration  from  the  American 
altar,  are  approximating,  in  dow  degrees,  to  the  same  beneficent 
result ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  probably,  when  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Jeflerson  will  be  universally  recognized  and  put  in  practice. 
Who,  then,  can  set  limits  to  the  magnitude  of  this  pditical  innova- 
ioii,  or  the  merits  of  its  unrestrained  originator?    It  is  from  suck. 
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fX)tttiue3tSy  achieved  by  sucb  means,  that  the  correct  standard  is  de- 
rived, which  deCennines  the  relative  preponderance  of  empires,  as 
of  individuals,  in  the  scale  of  greatness,  power,  and  respectability. 
Thus  was  the  cause  of  religious  hberty  astonishingly  advanced. 
But  still  the  work  w^  incomplete.     Statutory  oppressions  were  dis- 
annulled ;  but  those* which  existed  at  the  common  law,  continued 
in  force  ;  nor  were  the  advantages  already  gained,  secured  by  any 
positive  legislative  sanction*    The  proceedings  hitherto,  upon  the 
subject,  were  of  a  belligerent  character ;  and  although  crowned  with 
unexampled  success,  were  regarded  by  the  inover,  in  great  part,  as 
en  experiment  upon  public  opinion,  '  indicative,'  as  he  expressed  ity 
*  of  the  general  pulse  of  reformation.'    The  immortal  barrier  which 
he  subsequently  erected,  in  perpetual  security  of  the  rights,  of  which 
he  had  already  procured  the  recognition,  forms  the  inimitable  con- 
clusion of  this  impressive  drama.    We  allude  to  his  celebrated  Re- 
ligious Freedom  Bill,  universally  regarded  as  the  chiefest  of  the 
bulwarks  of  human  rights.    As  it  constitutes  a  part  of  his  general 
Code  of  Revisal,  the  merits  of  this  bill  will  be  more  particularly 
considered,  when  we  come  to  develope  the  features  of  that  vast  and 
recondite  labor* 

The  next  |»xxninent  corruption  of  the  Monarchy,  which  Mr. 
JeSeiQcm  regarded  as  fatally  inconsistent  with  the  republican  change^ 
was  the  existence,  and  the  practice  of  slavery.    We  have  already 
seen  him,  oo.  two  occasions,  exerting  his.  talents,  and  raising  his 
pr(^etic  voice,  in  awM  admonition,  against  the  continuance  of 
this  atrocious  and  wide  spseaii  injustice.    The  result  of  his  for- 
lOear  attempt  in  the  Legislature,  which  was  based  upon  man- 
umission, or  the  permission  to  emandpate,  had  convinced  him, 
of  the  utter  impracticability  of  maintaining  that  ground ;  and  of 
the  necessity  of  atta,cking«the  evil  in  such  mode  as  should  miUtate 
leas  diamatrically  against  the  interests  and  jliejudices  of  the  reigning 
population.    He  took  his  stand,  therefore,  upon  a  [noposition  to  - 
abolkh  the  execrabie  commerce  in  slaves ;  which,  by  st<^ping  im- 
portation, would  arrest  the  increase  of  the  evil,  and  diminish  the 
obstacles  to  eventual  eradication.    But  the  budness  of  the  war 
pressing  heavily  upon  the  Legislature,  the  subject  was  not  acted 
upon  definitively,  until  the  session  of  '78,  when  the  bill  was  carried 
without  opposition,  and  the  slave  trade  triumphantly  abolished  in 
Virginia*    The  vast  fanportance  of  this  measure,  and  the  grounds 
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upon  which  the  author  may  contest  the  merit  of  priority,  with  the 
wwld,  in  the  benevolent  enterpise  of  African  emancipation,  will  be 
explained  at  greater  length,  when  we  arrive  at  that  period  of  his  le- 
gislative history. 

The  next  object  of  pubUc  improvement,  wbich  struck  the  atten- 
tive mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  being  of  immediate  urgency,  was  the 
removal  of  the  Seat  of  Goverimient.  The  situation  of  Williams- 
burg was  so  exposed,  that  it  might  be  captured  at  any  time  in  war, 
by  the  enemy  running  up,  in  the  night,  either  of  the  rivers  be- 
tween which  it  lay,  lanJding  a  force  above,  and  taking  possession ; 
without  the  possibility  of  saving  either  the  officers  and  archives  of 
the  government,  or  the  military  magazines.  The  Seat  of  Gov- 
ernment had  been  originally  fixed  at  Jamestown,  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  colonists ;  whence  it  had  been  afterwards  removed  a 
few  miles  inland,  to  Williamsburg.  But  at  that  time  the  settle^ 
ments  had  not  extended  beyond  the  tide  waters ;  now  they  had 
crossed  the  Allegany ;  and  the  centre  of  population  had  travelled 
far  into  the  interior,  from  what  it  had  been.  In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations he  submitted  a  proposition,  early  in  October^  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  government  seat  from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond, 
the  present  metropolis ;  but  it  did  not  prevail  until  the  session  of 
May,  79. 

Such  were  some  of  the  astonishing  feats  of  legislation,  with 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  commenced  the  process  of  republicanizing  the 
institutions  of  America,  in  the  first  regular  Legislature  that  was  or- 
ganized on  the  dissolution  of  the  Monarchy.  They  were  all,  it 
will  be  perceived,  of  an  elementary  character,  and  highly  demo- 
cratic in  their  object  and  tendency.  But  still,  the  unique  and 
deeply  interesting  work  was  only  begun — so  thought  the  reaching 
and  untrammelled  Innovator  who  contrived  it.  The  original  plan 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  on  determining  to  leave  the 
floor  of  Congress,  comprehended  the  entire  resolution,  and  recast- 
ing into  other  forms,  of  the  ancientiy  established  and  generally  re- 
ceived bases  of  civB  government. 

"  So  fer, '  says  he,  in  his  brief  notes  of  these  transactions,  "  we 
were  proceeding  in  the  details  of  reformation  only;  selecting 
points  of  legislation,  prominent  in  character  and  principle,  ur- 
gent, and  indicative  of  the  strength  of  the  general  pulse  of  re- 
formation. When  I  left  Congress  in  '76,  it  was  in  the  persuasion^ 
that  our  whole  code  must  be  reviewed,  adapted  to  our  republican 
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form  of  government ;  and  now,  that  we  had  no  negatives  of  Councils, 
Governors  and  Kings  to  restrain  us  from  doing  right,  that  it  should 
be  corrected  in  all  its  parts,  with  a  single  eye  to  reason  and  the  good 
of  those  for  whose  government  it  was  framed." 

In  pursuance  of  his  original  design,  therefore,  he  now  brought 
forward  a  proposition,  which  stands  recorded  in  the  Statute  books 
of  Virginia,  in  the  following  terms. 

"Whereas,  on  the  late  change  which  hath  of  necessity  been  intro- 
duced into  the  form  of  government  in  this  country,  it  is  become 
also  necessaiy  to  make  corresponding  changes  in  the  laws  hereto- 
fore in  force ;  many  of  which  are  inappUcable  to  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment as  now  organized,  others  are  founded  on  pnnciples  hetero- 
geneous to  the  republican  spirit ;  others,  which  long  bel&Mre  such 
change,  had  been  oppressive  to  the  people,  could  yet  never  be  re- 
pealed while  the  regal  power  continued ;  and  others,  having  taken 
their  origin  while  our  ancestors  remained  in  Britain,  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  our  present  circumstances  of  time  and  place  ;  and  it  is 
also  necessary  to  introduce  certain  other  laws,  which,  though  prov- 
ed by  the  experience  of  other  States  to  be  friendly  to  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  mankind,  we  have  not  heretofore  been  permitted  to  adopt ; 
and  whereas  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  labor,  and  difficulty,  may 
not  be  effected  during  the  short  and  busy  term  of  a  session  of 
Assembly : 

"  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of 
the  same, — That  a  committee,  to  consist  of  five  persons,  shall  b© 
appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses,  (three  of  whom  to  be  a 
quomm,)  who  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  revise,  alter, 
amend,  repeal,  or  introduce  all  or  any  of  the  said  laws,  to  form  the 
same  into  Bills,  and  report  them  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly". 

The  resolution  was  passed  on  the  24th  of  October,  76,  and  on 
the  6th  of  November,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  chairman,  was  associated  in 
a  commission  with  Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Wythe,  George 
Mason,  and  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  to  execute  the  contemplated 
revisal.  The  Commissioners  were  elected  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both 
Houses  ;  and  the  choice  resulted  in  the  selection  of  an  assemblage 
of  characters,  which  united  the  first  order  of  capacity,  intelligence, 
and  legal  research,  to  a  preponderance  of  the  rankest  revolutionary 
principles.  Suitable  provisions  were  added,  to  render  the  execution 
of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  difficulty,  as  easy  and  expedi- 
tious as  practicable ;  and  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the 
result  of  their  labors,  that  the  Assembly  excused  Mr.  Wythe  from 
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his  attendance  in  Congress,  to  secure  his  undivided  co  operatk}ff« 
Having  accepted  the  arduous  and  responsible  charge,  the  Commit- 
tee  of  Revisors  immediately  came  to  an  agreement,  to  meet  at 
Fredericksburg,  in  January  ensuing,  to  settle  the  plan  of  operation, 
and  to  distribute  the  work.  The  foundation  was  thus  laid,  for  ea- 
abUng  the  great  repubUcan  lawgiver,  to  pursue  his  system  of  reform, 
so  auspiciously  commenced,  in  all  the  latitude  of  his  long  cherished 
and  well  expressed  purpose, — ^  with  a  single  eye  to  reason,  and  the  . 
good  of  mankind.' 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  brisk  and  bold-spirited  action  of  the  in- 
cipient popular  Administration,  an  irregularity  occurred,  which,  had 
it  been  permitted  to  prevail,  would  have  been  a  standing  evidence, 
of  the  incapacity  of  man  foe  self-government/    The  autumn  of  '76, 
was  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  distressing  periods  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.   The  courage  of  the  country  seemed  to  relapse  into  a  tempo- 
rary panic.    The  fortitude  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  feU  fcnr  a 
season ;  and  in  a  moment  of  terror  and  despondency,  the  demented 
project  was  seriously  meditated  of  creating  a  Dictator ,  invested 
with  every  power,  legislative,  executive  and.  judiciary,  civil  and 
military,  of  Ufe  and  of  death.    The  scheme  originated  with  the 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  House ;  and  produced  an  exacerbation  of 
temper  which  menaced  a  violent  dissolution  of  the  body.    A  dis- 
crimination of  political  sentiment  was  developed  by  the  event, 
which  before,  was  deemed  incredible  among  the  members  of  that  he- 
roic Legislatme.    The  republican  and  the  monarchist  stood  unveiled, 
as  if  by  the  power  of  magic ;  and  such  was  the  discrepancy  of  qpinioii 
and  of  honest  zeal, — ^for  no  one  has  attempted  to  impeach  the  motives 
of  either  party, — ^that  they  walked  the  streets  on  different  sides.    It 
was  on  this  occasion,  that  Col.  Archibald  Cary,  mover  of  the  cele^ 
brated  resolutions  of  Independence,  now  Speaker  of  the  Senate, 
manifested  a  patriotic  sternness,  which  has  placed  him  in  history, 
along  side  of  a  Cato  and  a  Brutus.*    Meeting  Col.  Syme,  the 
stepbrother  of  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  during 
the  agitation,  he  accosted  him  with  great  fierceness,  in  the  following 
terms : — '^  I  am  told  that  your  brother  wishes  to  be  Dictator :  tell 
him  from  me,  that  the  day  of  his  af^intment,  shall  be  the  day  of 
his  death, — for  he  shall  feel  my  dagger  in  his  heart,  before  the  sun^ 

*Oirardio,  p.  192. 
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set  of  that  day.""  The  feelings  excited  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jefier- 
son,  who  was  eminently  instramental  in  crushing  the  parricidal 
project,  nmy  be  infeiTcd  from  that  nervous  and  overpowering  devel- 
opment of  its  nature  and  tendency,  which  he  recorded,  a  few 
years  after,  as  an  everlasting  warning  to  his  countrymen.  The 
following  is  an  extract. 

"  One,  who  entered  into  this  contest,  from  a  pure  love  of  liberty, 
and  a  sense  of  injured  rights,  who  determined  to  malte  every  sac- 
ciflce,  and  to  meet  every  danger,  for  the  re  ■establishment  of  those 
rights,  on  a  firm  basis,  who  did  not  mean  to  expend  his  blood  and 
substance,  for  the  wretched  purpose  of  changing  this  master  for 
that,  but  to  place  the  powers  of  governing  him,  in  a  plurality  of 
bands  of  his  own  choice,  so  that  the  corrupt  wUl  of  no  one  man, 
might  in  future  oppress  him,  must  stand  confounded  and  dismayed, 
when  he  is  tuld,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  that  plurality,  had 
meditated  the  sunender  of  them,  into  a.  single  hand,  and,  in  Men 
of  a  hmited  monarchy,  to  deliver  him  over  to  a  despotic  oue!  How 
must  he  find  his  efforts  and  sacrifices  abused  and  baffled,  if  he  may 
still,  by  a  single  vole,  be  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  one  man  7  In 
God's  name,  from  whence  have  they  derived  this  power '?  is  it  from 
our  ancient  laws  t  None  such  can  be  produced.  Is  it  from  any 
principle  in  our  new  constitution,  expressed  or  implied  ?  Every 
lineament  of  that,  expressed  or  implied,  is  in  full  opposition  to  it. 
Its  fundamental  principle  ia,  that  the  State  shall  be  governed  as  a 
Commonwealth.  It  provides  a  republican  organization,  proscribes 
under  the  name  of  prerogative,  the  exercise  of  all  powers  undefined 
by  the  laws ;  places  on  this  baais,  the  whole  system  of  our  laws  ; 
and  by  consolidating  them  together,  chuses  that  they  should  be  left  to 
stand  or  faU  together,  never  providing  for  any  circmnstances,  nor 
admitting  that  such  could  arke,  wherein  either  ^ould  be  su^nded, 
no,  not  for  a  moment,  Our  ancient  laws  expressly  declare,  that 
those  who  are  but  delegates  themselves,  shall  not  delegEtte  to  others,  ' 
powers,  which  require  ju(^ment  and  integrity  in  their  exercise. — 
Or  was  this  proposition  moved,  on  a  supposed  right  in  the  movers 
of  abandoning  their  post^  in  a  moment  of  distress  ?  The  same 
laws  forbid  the  abandonment  of  that  post,  even  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions :  and  much  more,  a  transfer  of  their  powets  into  other  hands, 
and  other  forms,  without  consulting  the  people.  They  never  admit 
the  idea,  that  these,  like  sheep  or  cattle,  may  be  given  from  hand 
to  hand,  without  an  appeal  to  theif  own  wilL  Was  it  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case  ?  Necetiaities  which  diceolve  a  government, 
do  not  convey  its  authority  to  an  ohgarchy  or  a  monarchy.    They 


'Altbough  it  was  generuUy  Eoppoted  thut  Mr.  Henry,  tben  Gov.  of  tbe  Slats, 
was  the  perion  in  viav  Tor  Ibe  Dictatorship,  yet  there  is  no  eviduiM  t)iM  b* 
vas  implicalodintlie  Gcbemaliiiiiself,  or  had  an j  luiowledgo  of  it. 
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throw  back,  into  tlie  hands  of  the  people,  the  powers  they  had  del- 
egated, and  leave  them  as  individuals  to  shift  for  themselves.  A 
leader  may  offer,  but  not  impose  himself,  nor  be  imposed  on  them* 
Much  less  can  their  necks  be  submitted  to  his  sword,  their  breath 
to  be  held  at  his  will,  or  caprice.  The  necessity  which  should  operate 
these  tremendous  effects,  should  at  least  be  palpable  and  irresisteible. 
*  *  *  In  this  State  alone,  did  there  exist  so  little  virtue,  that  fear 
was  to  be  fixed  in  the  heaits  of  the  people,  to  become  the  mo- 
tive of  their  exertions,  and  the  principle  of  their  government  ?  The 
very  thought  alone,  was  treason  against  the  people  ;  was  treason 
against  mankind  in  general;  rivetting  for  ever  the  chains  which 
bow  down  their  necks,  by  giving  to  their  oppressors  a  proof,  which 
they  would  have  trumpeted  through  the  universe,  of  the  imbecility 
of  republican  government,  in  times  of  pressing  danger,  to  shield 
them  from  harm.  Those  who  assume  the  right  of  giving  away 
the  reins  of  government  in  any  case,  must  be  sure  that  the  herd, 
whom  they  hand  on  to  the  rods  and  hatchet  of  the  dictator,  will  lay 
their  heads  on  the  block,  when  he  shall  nod  to  them.  But  if  our 
Assemblies  supposed  such  a  resignation  in  the  people,  I  hope  they 
mistook  their  character.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  goverhment,  in-- 
stead  of  being  braced  and  invigorated  for  greater  exertions,  under 
their  difl&culties,  woxdd  have  been  thrown  back  upon  the  bungling 
machinery  of  county  committees  f(Nr  administration,  till  a  con- 
vention could  have  been  called,  and  its  wheels  again  set  into  r^- 
ular  motion.  Whi^  a  cruel  moment  ^as  this,  for  creating  such 
an  embarrassment,  for  putting  to  the  proof,  the  attachment  of  our 
countrymen,  to  repuhlicui  government?* 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1777,  the  committee  appointed  to  Re- 
vise the  Laws,  assembled  at  Fredericksburg,  agreeably  to  previous 
arangement,  to  settle  the  general  principles  of  execution,  and  to  d]»- 
tribute  the  labor.  In  relation  to  the  fi^t  business  of  the  consuHia^ 
ti(m,  the  primary  question  was,  ^whether  they  should  propose  to 
abolish  the  whole  existing  system  of  laws,  and  prepare  a  new  and 
compktojbistitute,  or  preserve  the  general  system,  and  only  modify 
it  to  tw  pres^it  state  of  things.'  Mr.  Peodl^oB,  contrary  to  his 
usual  disposition  in  ftvor  of  ancient  things,  was  for  the  former 
proposition,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Lee.  To  this  it  was 
objected  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  to  abrogate  the  whole  system,  would 
be  a  bold  measure,  and  probably  £»r  beyond  the  views  of  the  Legis- 
lature ;  thai  they  had  been  in  the  practice  of  revising,  from  time  to 
time,  the  laws  of  the  Colony,  c»nitting  the  expired,  the  repealed, 
Bfkd  the  obsolete,  amending  only  those  retained,  and  probably 
how  meant  they  should  do  the  same,  only  including  the  British  stat* 
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utes  as  well  as  our  own  ;  that  to  compose  a  new  Institute,  like  those 
of  Justinian  and  Bracton,  or  that  of  Blackstone,  which  was  the 
model  proposed  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  would  be  an  arduous  undertak- 
ing, of  vast  research,  of  great  consideration  and  judgment ;  and 
when  reduced  to  a  text,  from  the  imperfection  of  human  language, 
and  its  incompetence  to  express  distinctly  every  shade  of  idea, 
would  become  a  subject  of  question  and  chicanery,  until  settled  by 
repeated  adjudications  ;  that  this  would  involve  us  for  ages  in  liti- 
gation, and  render  property  uncertain,  until,  like  the  statutes  of  old, 
every  word  had  been  tried  and  settled  by  numerous  decisions,  and 
by  new  volumes  of  reports  and  commentaries  j  and,  to  be  systemat- 
ical, must  be  the  work  of  one  hand.'  This  last  was  the  opinion 
also  of  Mr.  Wythe  and  Mr.  Mason,  and  was  consequently  adopted  as 
the  rule.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  distribution  of  the  labor ;  upon 
which,  Mr.  Mason  excused  himself,  as,  being  no  lawyer,  he  felt  him- 
self unqualified  to  participate  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  re- 
signed, indeed,  soon  after.  Mr,  Lee  excused  himself  on  the  same 
ground,  and  lived  but  a  short  time  longer.  The  whole  undertak- 
ing, consequently,  devolved  on  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Pendleton,  and 
Mr.  Wythe,  who  divided  it  among  themselves,  ^in  the  following 
manner : — ^The  whole  Common  Law,  and  the  Statutes  to  the  4th 
James  L — ^when  their  separate  Legislature  was  established, — ^were 
assigned  to  Mr.  Jefferson ;  the  British  Statutes,^  from  that  period  to 
the  present  day,  to  Mr.  Wythe ;  and  the  Virginia  laws  to  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton. 

As  the  Law  of  Descents  and  the  Criminal  Law  fell  ivithin  the 
portion  assigned  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  both  of  which  he  designed  to 
introduce  certain  fundamental  changes,  he  submitted  his  intentions 
.to  the  committee,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  concurrence.  First, 
with  respect  to  Descents,  he  proposed  to  abolidb  the  law  of  Primo- 
geniture, and  to  make  real  estate  descendible  in  equal  partition  to 
the  next  of  kin,  as  personal  property  was,  by  the  statute  of  distribution. 
M^:.  Pendleton  objected  to  the  plan,  and  insisted  upon  preserving 
the  right  of  primogeniture  entire ;  but  finding  he  could  not  main- 
tain the  whole,  he  proposed  to  adopt  the  Hebrew  principle,  and  give 
1ft  double  portion  to  the  eld^  son.  In  reply,  Mr.  Jefferson  observed, 
"  that  if  the  elder  son  could  ^eat  twice  as  much,  or  do  double  work, 
it  might  be  a  natural  evidence  of  his  right  to  a  double  portion ;  but 

.)3^ng  on  a  par,  in  his  powers  and  wants,  with  his  brothers  .|md  sisp- 
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ters,  he  should  be  on  a  par  also  in  the  partition  of  the  patrimony.'' 
The  argument  was  as  conclusive  as  it  was  characteristic ;  and,  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  concurring  with  him,  the  principle 
was  adopted. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Criminal  Law,  he  proposed,  as  a  fundamen- 
tal rule,  that  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  abolished,  in  all 
cases,  except  for  treason  and  murder.     The  extraordinary  humani- 
ty of  this  proposition,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  at  this  tune,  the 
penal  code  of  Great  Britain  comprehended  more  than  two  hundred 
offences,  besides  treason  and  murder,  punishable  by  hanging  ;  ma- 
ny of  which  were  of  so  venial  a  nature  as  scarcely  to  deserve  flagel- 
lation.    The  innovation  recommended  would  sweep  from  the  parent 
code,  all  its  cruel  and  sanguinary  features,  without  impairing  its  en- 
ergy, as  modern  experience  has  proved,  and  present  an  example  to 
mankind,  of  wise  and  philanthropic  legislation,  which  of  itself  would 
be  enough  to  immortaUze  the  Revolution.     The  proposition  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee ;  and  for  all  felonies,  under  treason  and 
murder,  it  was  agreed  to  substitute,  in  the  room  of  capital  punish- 
ment, hard  labor  in  the  public  works,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  lex  tali- 
onis,  or  law  of  retaliation.    With  the  last  mentioned  substitute,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  dissatisfied,  but  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
board.     "  How  this  revolting  giinciple,"  says  he,  "  came  to  obtain 
our  approbation,   I  tlo  not  remember.     There  remauied,  indeed,  in 
our  laws,  a  vestige  of  it,  in  a  single  case  of  a  slave.    It  was  the  Eng- 
lish law,  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  copied  probably  from  the 
Hebrew  law  of  'aa  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  and  it  was  the 
law  of  several  ancient  people ;  but  the  modem  mind  had  left  it  far 
in  the  rear  of  its  advances."    Having  decided  upon  these  general 
principles,  as  the  basis  of  revision,  they  repaired  to  their  respective 
homes,  to  accomplish  the  magnificent  design. 

During  the  years  1777  and  8,  tlie  anxieties  and  agitations  of  the 
war  weighed  so  heavily  and  constantly  upon  the  Legislature,  that 
little  attention  could  be  spared  to  advancing  the  pr(^ess  of  political 
reform.    Mr.  Jefferson  continued  a  member,  but  in  obedience  to 
more  pressing  urgencies,  suspended,  in  great  part,  the  ruling  pur- 
pose of  his  mind,  and  buried  himself  in  the  external  concerns  of  rev- 
olution.    In  all  the  practical  details  of  legislation,  he  contributed  his 
full  quota  of  service  ;  but  their  volume  prevents  their  incorporation, 
to  any  amount,  into  this  work.    Not  a  moment  was  passed  imem* 
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ployed.  Every  interval  which  could  be  safely  abstracted  from  his 
duties  in  the  Legislature,  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  Re- 
vised Code  of  Virginia,  or  to  a  vigilant  circumspection  of  the  nation- 
al affairs. 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  Pajis,  evinces  the  tri- 
umphant satisfaction  with  which  he  contemplated  the  establishment 
of  repubUcanism  on  the  ruins  of  monarchy,  in  his  native  State,  as 
well  as  the  anxiety  and  zeal  which  he  carried  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service.  It  is  the  fourth,  in  date,  of  his  pubhshed 
correspondence. 

«  Virgina,  August  13,  1777. 
"  Honorable  Sir, — ^I  forbear  to  write  you  news,  as  the  time  of  Mr, 
Shore's  departure  being  uncertain,  it  might  be  old  before  you  receive 
it,  and  he  can,  in  person,  possess  you  of  all  we  have.  With  respect 
to  the  State  of  Virginia  in  particular,  the  people  seem  to  have  laid 
aside  the  monarchical,  and  taken  up  the  repubhcan  government, 
with  as  much  ease  as  would  have  attended  their  throwing  off  an  old, 
and  putting  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Not  a  single  throe  has  at- 
tended this  important  transformation.  A  half  dozen  aristocratical 
gentlemen,  agonizing  under  the  loss  of  pre-eminence,  have  some- 
times ventured  their  sarcasms  on  our  political  metamorphosis.  They 
have  been  thought  fitter  objects  of  pity  than  of  punishment.  We 
are  at  present  in  the  complete  and  quiet  exercise  of  well  organized 
government,  save  only  that  our  courts  of  justice  do  not  open  till  the 
fall.  I  think  nothing  can  bring  the  security  ofbur  continent  and  its 
cause  into  danger,  if  we  can  support  the  credit  of  our  paper.  To 
do  that,  I  apprehend  one  or  two  steps  must  be  taken.  Either  to 
procure  free  trade  by  alUance  vrfth  some  naval  power  able  to  protect 
it ;  or,  if  we  find  there  is  no  prospect  of  that,  to  shut  our  ports  totally 
to  all  the  world,  and  turn  our  Colonies  into  manufactories.  The 
former  would  be  most  eligible,  because  most  conformable  to  the  hab- 
its and  wishes  of  our  people.  Were  the  British  Court  to  return  to 
their  senses  in  time  to  seize  the  little  advantage  which  still  remains 
within  their  reach  from  this  quarter,  I  judge  that,  on  acknowledging 
our  absolute  independence  and  sovereignty,  a  commercial  treaty 
beneficial  to  them,  and  perhaps  even  a  league  of  mutual  offence  and 
defence,  might,  not  seeing  the  expense  or  consequences  of  such  a 
measure,  ]3e  approved  by  our  people,  if  nothing  in  the  mean  time, 
done  on  your  part,  should  prevent  it.  But  they  will  continue  to 
grasp  at  their  desperate  sovereignty,  till  every  benefit  short  of  that  is 
forever  out  of  their  reach.  I  wish  my  domestic  situation  had  render- 
ed it  possible  for  me  to  join  you  in  the  very  honorable  charge  confi- 
ded to  you.  Residence  in  a  poUte  Court,  society  of  literati  of  tl# 
first  or<ler,  a  just  cause  and  an  approving  God,  will  add  length  to  a 
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Hfe  for  wfaicb  all  men  pre^y,  and  none  more  than  your  most  obedieM 
and  humble  s^^^ant.'' 

In  addition  to  the  crowd  of  miUtary  operations,  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  two  important  transactions  of  a  civH 
character,  in  both,  of  which.  Mr.  Jefferson  took  the  lead,  distinguish- 
ed the  autiunnal  session  of  1777.  These  were,  the  ratification  of 
the  Articles  of  Coofederation  and  Perpetual  Union,  proposed  by  Con^ 
gress  on  the  17th  of  November,  '76  ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
to  dispose  of  the  vast  unappropriated  lands  of  Virginia,  on  the  west- 
ern waters,  the  avails  of  which  to  be  applied  to  the  creation  of  a 
sinking  fun^,  in  aid  of  the  taxes,  for  discharging  the  public  debt* 
A  loan  office  was  established,  in  wliich  the  waste  and  unpatented 
lands  were  registered,  and  sold,  from  time  to  time,  on  moderate 
terms,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State;  In  the  present  posture  of  affdus^ 
no  measure  could  have  been  proposed,  more  directly  and  widely  ben- 
eficial; it  opened  an  incalculable  resource  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
Uc  credit. 

The  May  session  of  1778,  also,  notwithstanding  the  importunity 
of  the  war,  and  the  unremitting  assiduities  of  military  preparation, 
was  distinguished  by  a  civil  transaction,  which  is  intimately  blend- 
ed vnih  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  with  the  honor  of  our 
common  country.  We  allude  to  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
The  bill  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  introduced  by 
him  at  the  October  session  of  '76,  but  was  not  acted  upon  finally,  un^ 
til  the  present,  when  a  more  particular  illustration  of  its  merits  was 
promised,  by  a  historical  comparison  of  the  efforts  of  other  nations, 
in  the  same  benevolent  sphere.  The  British  empire  has  claimed 
the  honor  of  having  set  the  example  to  the  world,  of  the  renuncia- 
tion of  this  diabolical  traffick  ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  declared,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1818,  that  on  the  sub- 
ject of  making  the  slave  trade  punishable  by  law,  Great  Britain  had 
led  the  way.  A  little  attention  to  dates  and  transactions^  will  eluci- 
date the  historical  truth  on  this  point. 

In  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  is  considered  the  father 
of  African  Abolition  in  En^and,  made  his  first  grand  motion  to 
that  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons-  After  a  vehement  and  pro- 
tracted debate,  in  the  course  of  which,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  "if  the 
House  did  not,  by  their  vote,  maik  to  all  mankind  their  abhorrence 
of  a  practice  so  savage,  so  enormous,  so  repugnant  to  all  laws^  hu^ 
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man  and  divine,  they  would  consign  their  character  to  eternal  in- 
famy,"— ^the  motion  was  lost  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  ensu- 
ing year,  he  renewed  his  proposition,  with  unabated  ardor,  and 
again  it  was  rejected  by  the  House.  They  nevertheless  manifested 
some  relaxation  in  their  resistance  to  the  general  principle,  by  vot- 
ing a  gradual  aboUtion,  the  same  year ;  but  the  House  of  Lords 
refiised  to  concur.  The  same  vote  was  again  carried  in  17'94,  in 
Commons,  by  a  very  thin  House ;  but  lost  with  the  Peers^  by  a 
majority  of  forty-five  to  four.  Similar  results  attended  the  annual 
and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  aboUtionists,  for  the  space  of  four- 
teen years ;  and  it  was  not  until  the^  25th  of  March,  1807,  that 
England  consented  to  renounce  the  Slave  Trade,  by  a  law  which 
enacted,  that  no  vessels  should  clear  out  for  slaves  from  any  port 
within  the  British  dominions,  after  the  1st  of  May,  1807 ;  and 
that  no  slave  should  be  landed  in  the  Colonies  after  the  1st  of 
March,  1808.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1792,  Denmark  promulgated 
a  law,  which  interdicted  the  Slave  Trade  on  the  part  of  Danish  sub- 
jects, after  the  commencement  of  the  year  1803  ;  and  which  pre- 
scribed that  all  importations  of  slaves  into  the  Danish  dominions 
should  cease  at  the  same  period.  Sweden,  who  had  never  author- 
ized the  traffick,  consented  to  its  prohibition  in  1813;  and  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1814.  In  France,  Bonaparte  interdicted  it 
spontaneously  and  immediately  on  his  return  from  Elba,  in  1815. 
In  1816,  Spain  stipulated  in  a  treaty  with  England,  to  renounce 
the  trade  entirely,  after  the  30th  of  March,  1820,  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterUng.  About  the 
same  time,  also,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  same  Po^^^er,  with 
Portugal,  in  which  she  required  the  period  of  eight  years  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  abolition,  together  with  certain  material  changes 
in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.* 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  appears,  that  the  high  hcmor 
of  having  set  the  example  in  the  magnanimous  work  of  Afiican 
Abolition,  belongs  clearly  and  absolutely  to  America.  That  Vir-^ 
ginia  was  the  first  sovereign  and  independent  State,  herself  a  slave 
holding  community,  which  renounced  the  nefarious  commerce  ; 
that  she  preceded  Great  Britain  twenty-nine  years,  and  the  other 
principal  slave  dealing  Powers  in  Europe,  except  Denmark,  more 


*  Walsh's  Appeal,  pp.  320—364. 
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than  thirty-five  years ;  and  that  among  the  multitude  of  statesmen 
and  philanthropists,  whose  praises  have  been  heralded  through  the 
universe,  and  deservedly  so,  for  their  splendid  successes  in  this  spe- 
cies of  legislation,  the  merit  of  priority,  and  of  self-denying  patri- 
otism, attaches  irresistably  and  incontestibly  to  Mr.  Jefferson.     The 
Bill  which  he  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  and  which  finally  re- 
ceived their  sanction,  prohibited,  under  heavy  penalti^,  the  intro- 
duction of  any  slave  into  Virginia,  by  land  or  by  water  ;  and  de- 
clared, tliat  every  slave  imported  contrary  thereto,  should  be  imme- 
diately free  ;  excepting  such  as  might  belong  to  persons  emigrating 
from  the  othei*  States,  or  be  claimed  by  discount,  devise,  or  mar- 
riage, or  be  at  that  time,  the  actual  property  of  any  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth,  residing  in  any  other  of  the  United  States,  or  be- 
long to  travellers  making  a  transient  stay,  and  carrying  their  slaves 
away  with  them.     The  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  this  unportant  triumph  was  achieved  amid  the  turbulence  and 
anxiety  of  Revolution ;  thus  exhibiting  the  subBme  spectacle  of  a 
people  legislating  for  the  liberties  of  another  and  distant  continent, 
before  the  recovery  of  their  own.     The  example  was  followed  up 
by  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
in  the  years  1780,  '87,  '88  ;  and  in  1794  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States  interdicted  the  trade  fi-om  all  the  ports  of  the  Union, 
under  severe  penalties.     Thus  was  the  work  of  abolition  finally 
consummated  in  America,  and  a  great  step  taken  towards  eradica- 
ting the  inveterate  and  hydra-headed  evil.     The  cause  of  emand- 
pation  is  a  very  different  subject.     We  have  akeady  noticed  the 
opinions,  and  the  (^cial  labors  of  Mr.  Jefferson  upon  that  point  ; 
his  future  and  indefatigable  effoits  in  the  same  cause,  diffused,  as 
they  are,  through  his  whole  Ufe^  will  progressively  devebpe  them- 
selves in  the  sequel. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1779,  the  Committee  of  Revisors, 
liaving  completed  their  respective  tasks,  convened  at  Williamsburg, 
to  review,  approve,  and  consolidate  them  into  one  Report.  They 
came  together  day  afler  day,  and  examined  critically  their  several 
parts,  scrutinizing  and  amending,  until  they  had  agreed  on  the. 
whole.  They  had,  in  this  work,  embodied  all  the  Common  Ijaw 
which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  alter,  all  the  British  Statutes, 
from  Magna  Charta  to  the  present  day,  and  all  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  establishment  of  their  separate  Legislature  to  the 
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present  time,  which  they  thought  should  be  retained,  within  the 
compass  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bills,  making  a  printed 
foUo  of  ninety  pages  only.     A  monument  of  codification,  upon  the 
repubUcan  model,  almost  incredible  at  tliat  period  !    The  whole  of 
this  herculean  labor,  the  major  part  of  which  fell  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
was  accomplished  at  detached  and  hurried  inteiTals,  amidst  the 
complicated  occupations  and  anxieties  of  the  times,  within  the 
brief  space  of  two  years.     In  the  execution  of  his  part,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son observed  a  rule,  in  relation  to  style,  which  may  appear  rather 
odd  to  the  modem  draughtsman.     In  reforming  the  ancient  stat- 
utes, he  preserved  the  diction  of  the  text ;  and  in  all  new  draughts, 
he  avoided  the  introduction  of  modern  technicalities,  and  adopted 
the  sample  of  antiquity  ;  which,  from  its  gieater  simpUcity,  would 
allow  less  scope  for  the  chicanery  of  the  lawyers,  and  remove  from 
among  the  people,  numberless  liabilities  to  litigation.     Against  the 
labored  phraseology  of  modem  statutes,  he  has  entered  an  amusing 
protest.     '  Their  verbosity,'  says  he,  Hheir  endless  tautologies,  their 
involutions  of  case  within  case,  and  parenthesis  within  parenthesis,^ 
and  their  multipUed  efforts  at  certainty,  by  saids  and  aforesaidSj 
by  ors  and  by  andSy  to  make  them  more  plain,  have  rendered  them 
really  more  perplexed  and  incomprehensible,  not  only  to  common 
readers,  but  to  the  lawyers  themselves.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1779,  the  Committee  of  Revisors  commu- 
nicated their  Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  to  the  Speaker,  signed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Wythe,  and 
authorized  by  Mr.  Pendleton. 

The  Revised  Code  was  not-enacted  in  a  mass,  as  was  contem- 
plated ;  the  minds  of  the  Legislature  were  not  prepared  for  so  ex- 
tensive a  transition,  at  once,  and  the  violence  of  the  times  afforded 
little  leisure  for  the  business  of  metaphysical  discussion  and  training. 
Some  Bills  were  taken  out,  occasionally,  from  time  to  time,  and 
passed ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  work  was  not  entered  upon,  un- 
till  after  the  general  peace,  in  1785 ;  "  when,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson, 
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"  by  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  opposition  to  the 
endless  quibbles,  chicaneries,  perversions,  vexations,  and  delays  of 
lawyers  and  demi-lawyers,  most  of  the  bills  were  passed  by  the 
L^islature,  with  little  alteration."  The  distinguished  cotemporary, 
who  is  represented  as  having  had  so  important  an  agency  in  car- 
rying this  code  into  operation,  has  added  verbal  testimony  of  the 
uncommon  estimate  which  he  put  upon  its  merits.  "  It  has"  says 
he,  "  been  a  mine  of  legislative  wealth,  and  a  model  of  statuto- 
ry composition,  containing  not  a  single  superfiuous  word,  and 
prefering  always  words  and  phrases  of  a  meaning  fixed  as  much 
as  possible  by  oracular  treatises,  or  solemn  adjudications."* 

In  preparing  this  work,  Mr.  Jefferson  improved  the  opportunity 
to  push  his  favorite  system  of  reform  into  every  branch  and  fibre 
of  administration,  which  could  be  reached  through  that  avenue. 
The  principal  innovations  which  he  made  upon  the  established  or- 
der of  things,  were  the  following : 

1.  The  Repeal  of  the  Law  of  Entails,  which,  though  separately 
enacted  at  the  first  republican  session,  he  incorporated  into  the  Re- 
vised Code. 

2.  The  Abrogation  of  the  right  of  Primogeniture,  and  the  equal 
division  of  inheritances  among'  all  the  children,  or  other  represen- 
tatives in  equal  degree. 

3.  The  Assertion  of  the  right  of  Expatriation,  or  a  republican 
defijiition  of  the  rules  whereby  aliens  may  become  citizens,  and 
citizens  make  themselves  aliens. 

4.  The  Establishment  of  Religious  Freedom  upon  the  broadest 
foundation. 

5.  The  Emancipation  of  all  Slaves  born  after  the  passage  of 
the  act,  and  deportatioii  at  a  proper  age — not  carried  into  efiect. 

6.  The  AboUtion  of  Capital  Punishment  in  all  cases,  except 
those  of  treason  and  murder ;  and  the  graduation  of  punishments 
to  crimes  throughout,  upon  the  principles  of  reason  and  humanity — 
enacted  with  amendments. 

7.  The  Establishinent  of  a  systematical  plan  of  General  Educa- 
tion, reaching  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  adapted  to  every  grade  of 
capacity-— not  carried  into  effect. 

*  Letter  to  S.  H.  Smith,  1827. 
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The  first  of  these  prominent  features  of  the  Revisal,  has  already- 
been  considered  at  sufficient  length. 

The  second  in  the  catalogue,  holds  an  eminent  rank  among  the 
ancient  and  venerable  foundations  of  republicanism.  It  overturn- 
ed one  of  the  most  arWtrary  and  unrighteous,  among  the  multiplied, 
institutions,  which  have  been  permitted  to  evict  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  order  of  nature,  from  the  social  systems  of  mankind.  The 
principle  of  Primogeniture  was  a  feudal  engraftment  upon  the  an- 
cient common  law  of  England,  introduced  by  William  thft  Con-  /y  o 
queror,  with  the  host  of  kindred  burthens  and  restrictions ;  and  as 
it  formed  the  main  pillar  of  the  miUtary  despotisms  in  barbarian 
Scandinavia,  so  in  civiUzed  England,  it  constituted  the  grand  arte- 
ry of  a  hereditary  and  heavy  bearing  oligarchy.  Like  the  law  of 
entails,  it  operated  to  perpetuate  the  soil  and  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom in  single  lines  of  famiUes,  and  to  create  an  artificial  nobility, 
founded  on  the  mere  circumstance  of  birth,  to  the  exclusion  fi'om  all 
power  and  place,  of  the  real  nobility  of  talent  and  virtue,  which 
nature  has  wisely  ordered  for  the  direction  of  human  affairs.  It 
did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  principle,  in  a  republican  government,  was  a  political 
solecism ;  on  the  extinction  of  which,  depended  the  consistence 
and  stability  of  the  whole  structure.  The  aristocracy  of  Virginia 
imposed  the  innovation  with  the  usual  pertinacity,  which  marked 
their  adherence  to  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  order  ;  but  the 
^bill  was  finally  carried,  in  1785,  and  forms  the  present  law  of  De- 
scents in  that  distinguished  Commonwealth. 

The  law  on  the  subject  of  Expalriation,  established  the  republi- 
can doctrine  on  that  cardinal  and  much  controverted  principle  of 
revolution.  The  original  opinions  of  the  Author,  in  reference  to 
this  question,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  colonial  resistance,  with 
the  singular  discrepancy  between  them  and  those  ,,of  his  leading 
compatriots,  have  been  illustrated,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  written  testimony  of  that  period.  Heterodox  and 
presumptuous  as  his  rights  of  colonization  were  deemed  by  the  po- 
Utical  doctors  of  the  first  phasis  of  the  Revolution,  the  public  mind 
had  now  approximated  so  nearly  to  the  same  point,  as  to  author- 
ize the  attempt  to  establish  them  upon  a  legal  basis.  The  bill  for 
this  purpose,  was  taken  up  separately,  and  carried,  on  the  26th  of 
June,  '79,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  George  Mason,  into 
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whofse  hands  the  Author  had  c<Hiumtted  it,  on  his  retiring  from 
the  Legislature,  the  first  of  that  month.    After  stating  the  condi- 
tions of  naturalization,  and  declaring  who  shall  be  deemed  citizens, 
and  who  aUens,  on  terms  extremely  liberal  and  democratic,  the 
act  goes  on  to  prescribe  :    "  And  in  order  to  preserve  to  the  citizens 
of  this  Commonwealth  that  natural  rights  which  all  men  have^ 
of  relinquishing  the  country,  in  which  birth  or  other  accident  may 
have  tlirown  them,  and  seeking  subsistence  and  happiness  where- 
soever they  may  be  able,  or  may  hope  to  find  them  ;  and  to  de- 
clare, unequivocally,  what  circumstances  shall  be  deemed  evidence 
of  an  intention  in  any  citizen  to  exercise  that  right :    It  is  enac- 
ted and  declared,"  &c.     Having  defined  the  necessary  circumstan- 
ces of  evidence,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  thereon,  the  act  con- 
cludes by  giving  to  all  free  white  inhabitants  of  other  States,  ex 
cept  paupers  and  fugitives  fi-om  justice,  the  same  rights,  privileges 
and  immunities,  as  belong  to  the  free  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  liberty  of  free  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  same  ; 
reserving,  however,  the  right  and  authority  of  retaining  persons 
guilty,  or  charged  with  the  commission,  of  any  high  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor^in  another  State,  and  of  delivering  them  over  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  State  from  which  they  fled,  upon  demand  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  executive  power  of  such  State.     Speaking  of  this  act,  the 
Continuator  of  Burk's  History  of  Virginia,  remarks : 

"  Its  operation  has  been  superseded  by  subsequent  institutions ; 
but  that  philanthropy  which  opened,  in  Virginia,  an  asylum  to  in- 
dividuals of  any  nation  not  at  open  war  with  America,  upon  their 
removing  to  the  State  to  reside,  and  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity ;  and 
that  respect  for  the  natural  and  social  rights  of  men,  which  lays  no 
restraints  whatever  on  expatriation,  and  claims  the  allegiance  of  citi- 
zens, so  long  only  as  they  are  willing  to  retain  that  character,  cannot 
be  forgotten.  The  legislators  of  Virginia  well  knew,  that  the  strong- 
est hold  of  a  government  on  its  citizens,  is  that  affection  which  ra- 
tional Uberty,  mild  laws,  and  protecting  institutions  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce ;  especially,  when  physical  advantages  march  in  front  with  po- 
litical blessings,  and  industry  and  worth  are  perennial  sources  of 
comfort  and  mespectability." 

The  act  for  the  establishment  of  Religious  Freedom,  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  Revised  Code.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  is  the  most  celebra- 
ted of  the  author's  productions,  and  the  one  to  which  himself  always 
recurred  with  the  liighest  pride  and  satisfaction.    The  preamble 
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which  ushers  in  the  act,  demonstrates,  with  unrivaled  grandeur, 
and  with  the  emphasis  of  mathematical  certainty,  the  premises  up- 
on which  the  stupendous  proposition  was  founded  ;  "and  the  disci- 
ple of  truth,"  says  a  writer,*  "on  beholding  this  temple  of  refuge, 
must  feel  a  holier  awe  from  the  magnificence  of  the  vestibule." 
Taking  into  consideration  the  infancy  of  political  science,  at  that  pe- 
riod, the  feeble  advances,  in  particular,  which  had  been  made  on  the 
subject  of  religious  liberty,  the  bigoted  adhesion  of  the  mind  to  tra- 
ditional scruples  in  spiritual  concerns,  and  the  high  fermentation  of 
the  Church  party,  smarting  under  the  recent  loss  of  government 
power  and  patronage,  the  erection,  by  law,  of  this  memorable  bul- 
wark of  human  fieedom,  may  be  regarded  as  the  proudest  triumph 
of  reason  and  philosophy,  of  which  that,  or  any  other  age,  can  boast. 
The  following  is  the  Preamble,  with  the  accompanying  Act. 

"  Whereas  Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free ;  that  all 
attempts  to  influence  it  by  temporal  punishments  or  burthgfis,  or  by 
civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocri^and  mean- 
ness, and  are  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  reli- 
gion, who  being  Lord  both  of  body  and  mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propa- 
gate it  by  coercions  on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to  do ;  that 
die  impious  presumption  of  legislators  and  rulers,  civil  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical, who,  being  themselves  but  fallible  and  uninspired  men, 
have  assumed  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others,  setting  up  their 
own  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking,  as  the  only  true  amj  infallible, 
and  as  such,  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on  others,  hma  establish- 
ed and  maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world, 
and  through  all  time ;  that  to  compel  a  man  to  frimish  contribu- 
tions of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves, 
is  sinful  and  tyrannical ;  that  even  the  forcing  him  to  support  this 
(Mr  that  teacher  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of 
the  comfortable  liberty  of  givuig  his  contributions  to  the  particular 
pasUxr, whose  morals  he  would  make  his  pattern,  and  whose  powers 
he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness,  and  is  withdrawing  from 
the  ministry  those  temporary  rewards,  which,  proceeding  from  an 
approbation  of  their  personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incitement 
to  earnest  and  unremitting  labors  for  the  instruction  of  mankind ; 
that  our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  upon  our  religious  opinions, 
any  more  than  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geometry;  that  therefore 
the  proscribing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  pubUc  confidence,  by 
laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  offices  of  trust  and 
^nolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religiods  opin^ 
ion,  is  depriving  him  injuriously  of  those  privileges  and  adyantngw, 
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to  which  in  common  with  his  fellow  citizens  he  has  a  natural  right ; 
that  it  tends  only  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  religion  it  is  meant 
to  encourage,  by  bribing  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and 
emoluments,  those  who  will  externally  profess  and  conform  to  it ;  yet 
though  indeed  these  are  criminal  who  do  not  withstand  such  tempta- 
tion, yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their  way ;  that 
to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of 
opinion,  and  to  restrain  the  profession  or  propagation  of  principles  on 
supposition  of  their  ill  tendency,  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  which  at  once 
destroys  all  religious  liberty,  because  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that 
tendency  will  make  his  opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve 
or  condemn  the  sentiments  of  others  only  as  they  shall  square  with 
or  differ  from  his  own ;  that  it  is  time  enough  for  the  rightful  pur- 
poses of  civil  government,  for  its  officers  to  interfere  when  piinciples 
break  out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order  ;  and  finally, 
that  truth  is  gteat  and  will  prevail  if  left  to  herself,  that  she  is  the 
proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  conffict,  unless  by  human  interposition  disarmeid  of  her 
natural  weapons,  fi:ee  argument  and  debate,  errors  ceasing  to  be 
dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  freely  to  contradict  them  : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  A^embly,  That  no  man  shall  be 
compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  reUgious  worship,place,  or  minis- 
try, whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  burthen- 
ed  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions  or  belief ;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  fi*ee  to  profess, 
and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinion  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their 
civil  capacities. 

"  And  though  we  well  know  that  this  Assembly,  elected  by  the 
people  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legislaticHi  only,  have  no  power 
to  restrain  the  acts  of  successive  Assemblies,  coiietituted  witl^pow- 
ers  equal  to  our  own,  and  that  therefore  to  declare  this  act  to  be  irre- 
vocable would  be  of  no  effect  in  law ;  yet  we  are  firee  to  declare, 
and  do  declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  should  be  hereafter  passed  to 
repeal  the  {uresent,  or  to  narrow  its  operation,  such  act  wiU  be  an  in- 
fringement of  tiatural  right." 

The  above  is  the  ferm  in  which  it  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  and  varies  somewhat  irom  the  qrigmal  draught.  <  The 
variations,'  says  the  compilei"  of  the  Yirginia  ^t^i:utes,  'rendered  the 
style  less  elegant,  tjlipugh  they  did  not  materially  affect  the  sense.' 
The  Bill  was  not  acted  upon  until  th^  year  1785,  nor  carried  then, 
but  with  considerable  difficulty. . 

"  I  had  drawn  it,"  says  the  author,  ^  in  all  the  latitude  of  reason 
and  right.    It  still  met  with  opposition ;  but,  with  some  mutilations 
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in  the  pteamble,  it  was  finally  passed  ;  and  a  singular  proposition 
proved,  that  its  protection  of  opinion  was  meant  to  be  universal. 
Where  the  preamble  declares,  that  coercion  is  u  departure  from  the 
plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed, by  inserting  the  words  'Jesus  Christ,'  so  that  it  should  read, 
*  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Author  of  our 
religion ;'  the  insertion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  in  proof 
that  they  meant  to  comprehend,  within  the  mantle  of  its  protection, 
the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  Christisui  and  Mahometan,  the  Hin- 
doo, and  Infidel  of  every  denomination." 

This  celebrated  Act  has  been  the  standing  model  of  legislation 
for  the  security  of  rehgious  freedom,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  from 
that  day  to  the  present ;  and  there  is  not,  we  believe,  a  State,  that 
has  legislated  at  all  upon  the  subject,  which  has  not  incorporated, 
either  in  its  Constitution,  or  its  Statutory  Code,  the  substance  of  its 
provisions,  and,  in  some  instances,  its  phraseology  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

On  its  promulgation,  in  1785,  it  excited  unbounded  admiration, 
and  was  copied  into  every  newspaper,  which  made  any  pretensions 
to  liberality,  with  enthusiastic  comments.  In  Europe,  it  produced 
a  considerable  sensation.  It  was  translated  into  all  the  principal 
languages,  copied  into  the  newspapers,  reviews,  and  encyclopedias, 
and  applauded  beyond  measure  by  the  statesmen  atid  philosophers 
of  the  ancient  world.  Mx,  Jefferson  was  in  France  when  the  in- 
telligence was  received  in  Europe,  resident  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles;  and.  in  bis  private  letters  to  America,  of  that  date,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  admiration  expressed  for  the  Act  of  Religious 
Freedom,  and  the  Revised  Code  generally. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wythe,  dated  Paris,  August  13,  1 786,  he  thus 
writes: 

"  The  European  papers  have  announced,  that  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia  were  occupied  on  the  revisal  of  their  code  of  laws.  This 
with  some  other  similar  intelligence,  has  contributed  much  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  Europe,  that  what  the  English  papers  are  con- 
stantly publishing  of  our  anarchy,  is  false ;  as  they  are  sensible, 
that  such  a  work  is  that  of  a  people  only,  who  are  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity. Our  act  for  fireedom  of  religion  is  extremely  applauded. 
The  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe, 
resident  at  this  court,  have  asked  of  me  copies  of  it,  to  send  to  their 
sovereigns,  and  it  is  inserted  at  full  length  in  several  books  now  in 
the  press ;  among  others,  in  the  new  Encyclopedie.  I  think  it  will 
produce  considerable  good,  even  in  these  countries,  where  ignorance, 
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superstition,  poverty,  and  oppression  of  body  and  mind,  in  every 
form,  are  so  firmly  settled  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  their  re- 
demption from  them  can  never  be  hoped.  If  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  were  to  set  themselves  to  work,  to  emancipate  the  minds  of 
their  subjects  from  their  present  ignorance  and  prejudices,  and  that, 
as  zealously  as  they  now  endeavor  the  contrary,  a  thousand  years 
would  not  place  them  on  that  high  giound,  on  which  our  common 
people  are  now  setting  out.  Ours  could  not  have  been  so  fairly 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  common  sense  of  the  people,  had 
they  not  been  separated  from  their  parent  stock,  and  kept  from  con- 
tamination, either  from  them,  or  the  other  people  of  the  old  world, 
by  the  intervention  of  so  wide  an  ocean.  To  know  the  worth  of 
this,  one  must  see  the  want  of  it  here."  ' 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  Paris,  Dec.  16,  1786,  he 

communicates  the  same  information,  in  such  a  m^-nner,  that  it  loses 

no  interest  by  the  repetition. 

"  The  Virginia  act  for  religious  freedom  has  been  received  with 
infinite  approbation  in  Europe,  and  propagated  with  enthusiasm. 
I  do  not  mean  by  the  governments,  but  by  the  individuals  who 
compose  them.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  and  Italian, 
has  been  sent  to  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  has  been  the 
best  evidence  of  the  falsehood  of  those  reports,  which  stated  us  to 
be  in  anarchy.  It  is  inserted  in  the  new  Encj/clopediej  and  is  ap- 
pearing in  most  of  the  publications  respecting  America.  In  fact,  it 
is  comfortable  to  see  the  standard  of  reason  at  length  erected,  after 
so  many  ages,  during  which  the  human  mind  has  been  held  in 
vassalage  by  kings,  priests,  and  nobles:  and  it  is  honorable  for  us 
to  have  produced  the  first  legislature  who  had  the  courage  to  de- 
clare, that  the  reason  of  man  may  be  trusted  with  the  formation  of 
his  own  opinions." 

The  next  distinguishing  and  fundamental  change  recommended 
by  the  Revisal,  regarded  the  fireedom  of  the  unhappy  sons  of  Africa ; 
and  proposed,  directly,  the  Emancipatbn  of  all  Slaves  bom  after  the 
passage  of  the  act.  The  Bill  reported  by  the  Revisors,  did  not  it- 
self contain  this  proposition  ;  but  an  amendment  containing  it,  was 
prepared,  to  be  offered  to  the  Legislature,  whenever  the  bill  should 
be  takei\  up.  "It  was  thought  better,"  says  the  Author,  "  that  this 
should  be  kept  back,  and  attempted  only,  by  way  of  amendment." 
It  was  further  agreed,  to  embrace  in  the  residuary  proposition  a 
clause,  directing,  that  the  after  bom  Slaves  should  continue  with 
their  parents  to  a  certain  age,  then  be  brought  up  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, to  tillage,  arts  or  sciences,  according  to  their  geniuses,  till  the 
females  should  be  eighteen,  and  the  males  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
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when  they  should  be  colonized  to  such  place  as  the  circumstances  of 
tlie  time  should  render  most  proper,  sending  them  out  with  arms, 
implements  of  household  and  the  handicraft  arts,  seeds,  pairs  of  the 
useful  domestic  animals,  &;c. ;  to  declare  them  a  free  and  independ- 
ent people,  and  extend  to  them  our  alliance  and  protection,  till  they 
should  have  acquired  strength ;  and  to  send  vessels,  at  the  same 
time,  to  other  parts  of  the  world  for  an  equal  number  of  white  in- 
habitants, to  induce  whom  to  migrate  thither,  proper  encourage 
ments  were  to  be  proposed.  But  when  the  Bill  was  taken  up  by 
the  Legislature,  in  1785,  neither  Mr.  Jefferson,  nor  Mr.  Wythe,  his 
chief  coadjutor  in  the  undertaking,  were  members ;  the  former  be- 
ing absent  on  the  Legation  to  France,  and  the  latter,  an  officer  of 
the  judiciary  department ;  so  the  contemplated  amendment  was  not 
proposed,  and  the  Bill  passed  unaltered,  being  a  mere  digest  of  the 
existing  laws  on  the  subject,  without  any  intimation  of  a  plan  for 
future  and  general  emancipation. 

If  there  was  any  one  question  connected  with  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  on  which  the  genius  of  Mr.  Jefferson  kin- 
dled into  an  extravagance,  seemingly  incompatible  with  sobriety 
and  right  reason,  it  was  that  of  the  Emancipation  of  Slaves.  It 
was  hardly  possible  for  him,  as  he  declared,  to  wiite  and  be  temper- 
ate on  the  subject.  The  quotations  already  given  to  the  reader, 
exhibit  abundant  evidence  of  the  intensity  with  which  he  yearned, 
to  use  his  own  language,  "  for  the  moment  of  delivery  to  this  op- 
pressed descripticto  of  men."  The  following  vehement  exhortation 
was  penned  in  France,  on  learning  the  passage  of  the  Slave  Bill,  in 
Virginia,  without  the  adoption  of  his  concerted  amendment. 

"  "What  a  stupendous,  what  an  incomprehensible  machine  is 
man]  who  can  endure  toil,  famine,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and 
death  itself,  in  vindication  of  his  own  liberty,  and,  the  next  mo- 
ment, be  deaf  to  all  those  motives  whose  power  supported  him 
through  his  trial,  and  inflict  on  his  fellow  men  a  bondage,  one  hour 
of  which  is  fraught  with  more  misery,  than  ages  of  that  which  he 
rose  in  rebellion  to  oppose  !  But  we  must  await,  with  patience,  the 
workings  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  hope  that  that  is  pre- 
paring the  deliverance  of  these  our  suffering  brethren.  When  the 
measure  of  their  tears  shall  be  full,  when  their  groans  shall  have 
involved  heaven  itself  in  darkness,  doubtless  a  God  of  justice  will 
awaken  to  their  distress,  and  by  diffusing  light  and  libtrcdity  among 
their  oppressors,  or  at  length,  by  his  exteiminating  thunder,  man- 
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ifest  his  attention  to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that  tfiey  are 
not  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  blmd  fatality." 

^rhe  following  paragraph,  in  allusion  to  the  same  transaction  of 
the  Legislature,  was  written  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and  found 
among  his  papers  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Time  but  added  em- 
phasis to  his  appalling  predictions,  and  strengthened  his  attach- 
ment to  the  plan  of  redemption,  which  he  originally  proposed. 

"  It  was  found  that  the  public  mind  would  not  yet  bear  the  pro- 
position, nor  will  it  bear  it  even  at  this  day,  (1821.)  Yet  the  day 
is  not  distant,  when  it  must  bear  and  adopt  it,  or  worse  will  follow. 
Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fete,  than  that 
these  people  are  to  be  free ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  the  two 
races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same  government.  Nature, 
habit,  opinion  have  drawn  indelible  lines  of  distinction  between 
them.  It  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation 
and  deportation,  peaceably,  and  in  such  slow  degree,  as  that  the 
evil  wiU  wear  off  insensibly,  and  their  place  be,  pari  passu^  filled 
up  by  firee  white  laborers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  it- 
self on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect  held  up.  We 
should  in  vain  look  for  an  example  in  the  Spanish  deportation. 
or  deletion  of  the  Moors.  This  precedent  would  fall  far  short  of 
our  case," 

The  '  Bill  for  proportioning  Crimes  and  Punishments  in  cases 
heretofore  capital'  occupies  a  proud  niche  in  the  temple  of  revolu- 
tionaiy  reform.     The  changes  which  it  proposed  in  the  Crimmal 
Code  of  the  old  world,  were  of  the  most  extensive  character,  and 
such  as  modern  experience  has  proved  abundantly  adequate  to  the 
protection  and  good  order  of  society,  while  they  saved  a  great 
amount  of  individual  suffering  and  slaughter.     Theoretical  writers 
had  shaken,  profoundly,  the  barbarous  opinions  which  prevailed  on 
the  subject  of  penal  jurisprudence ;    among  whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
mentions  Beccaria,  in  particular,  as  having  "  satisfied  the  reasona- 
ble world,  of  the  unrightfulness  and  inefficacy  of  the  punishment 
of  crimes  by  death."     But  no  mitigation  had  been  eflected  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  the  Author  of  this  act  stands  before  the  world,  as  the  first 
official  lawgiver,  who,  having  advanced  to  t]ie  true  theory  of  crim- 
inal ethics,  went  boldly  and  rationally  to  w  crk  to  incorporate  it  in 
the  mechanism  of 'civil  government.     The  legitimate  object  of  alt 
punishment  being,  in  his  opinion,  disciplinary,  rather  tjian  vindica- 
tory, he  made  the  reformation  of  the  offender^  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  his  theory ;  and  graduated  his  scale  of  penal  sanctions 
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by  that  standard.  The  punishment  of  death  putting  this  object  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  he  restrained  its  infliction  to  cases,  in 
which  reformation  was  either  hopeless,  or  too  hazardous  to  attempt. 
Modern  codifyers  and  moral  philosophers  have,  without  exception, 
adopted  the  same  principle  for  their  guide ;  and,  pursuing  it  to 
a  still  greater  extent,  have  effected  still  greater  improvements  on  the 
ancient  economy.  It  led  eventually  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary system,  now  so  well  tested  by  experience,  as  to  have  become 
nearly  universal ;  and  the  idea  has  of  late  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
have  brought  seriously  in  question,  the  right  and  utiUty  of  capital 
punishment,  in  any  case.  That  strong  confidence  in  the  innate  vir- 
tue of  man,  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  which  led  him  to  exclude  the  agency  of  force  from  ev- 
ery member  of  the  body  politic,  which  came  under  his  control, 
placed  him  at  once  on  the  high  and  humane  ground,  in  relation  to 
criminal  jurisprudence,  which  forms  a  prominent  object  of  prose- 
cution with  thie  philanthropists  and  utilitarians  of  the  present  day. 
The  following  letter,  inclosing  the  Bill  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  for 
examination,  is  worthy  of  b|fng  preserved. 

"Monticello,  November  1,  1778. 

"Dear  Sir — I  have  got  through  the  bill  *  for  proportioning  crimes 
and  punishments  in  cases  heretofore  capital,'  and  now  enclose  it  to 
you  Avith  the  request  that  you  will  be  so  good,  as  scrupulously  to  ex- 
amine and  correct  it,  that  it  may  be  presented  to  our  committee, 
with  as  few  defects  as  possible.  In  its  style  I  have  aimed  at  accu- 
racy, brevity,  and  simplicity,  preserving  however,  the  very  words  of 
the  established  law,  wherever  then-  meaning  had  been  sanctioned  by 
judicial  decisions,  or  rendered  technical  by  usage.  The  same  mat- 
ter, if  couched  in  the  modern  statutory  language,  with  all  its  tau- 
tologies, redundancies,  and  circumlocutions,  would  have  spread 
itself  over  many  pages,  and  been  uninteUigibte  to  those  whom  it 
most  concerns.  Indeed,  I  wisTied  to  exhibit  a  sample  of  reforma* 
tion  in  the  barbarous  style,  into  which  modern  statutes  have  de- 
generated from  their  ancient  simplicity.  And  I  must  pray  you  to 
be  as  watchful  over  what  I  have  not  said,  as  what  is  said ;  for  the 
omissions  of  this  bill*  have  all  their  positive  meaning.  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  drop,  in  silence,  the  laws  we  mean  to  discontinue, 
and  let  them  be  swept  away  by  the  general  negative  words  of  this, 
than  to  detail  them  in  clauses  of  express  repeal.'  By  the  side  of 
the  text  I  have  wiitten  the  notes  I  made,*  as  I  went  along,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  own  memory.  They  may  serve  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  questions,  to  which  the  expressions  or  the  omissions  of  the 
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text  may  give  rise.  The  extracts  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,- the- 
sources  of  the  Common  Law,  I  wrote  in  their  original,  for  my  own 
satisfaction  ;  but  I  have  added  Latin,  or  liberal  English  translations. 
From  the  time  of  Canute  to  that  of  the  Magna  Charta,  you  know, . 
the  text  of  our  statutes  is  preserved  to  us  in  Latin  only,  and  sonle 
old  French. 

I  have  strictly  observed  the  scale  of  punbhments  settled  by  the 
Committee,  without  being  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  The  lex  tali- 
o/m,  althouj^h  a  restitution  of  tlie  Comnion  Law,  to  the  simplicity 
of  which  we  have  generally  found  it  so  advantageous  to  return,  will 
be  revolting  to  the  humanized  feelings  of  modern  times.  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  hand  for  a  hand,  will  exhibit  spectacles  in  exe- 
cution, whose  moral  effect  would  be  questionable ;  and  even  the 
fnembrum  pro  memhro  of  Bracton,  or  the  punishment  of  the  of- 
fending member,  although  long  authorized  by  our  law,  for  the  same 
offence  in  a  slave,  has,  you  know,  been  not  long  since  repealed,  in 
conformity  with   public  sentiment.     This  needs  reconsideration.'^ 

The  Bill  was  brought  forward  in  tlie  Legislature,  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son, in  1785,  and  lost  by  a  single  vote.     The  general  intelligence 
of  t]^e  country  had  not  then  progressed  to  a  point,which  was  prepared 
to  sanction  the  opinions  of  the  Revisor  on  the  subject  of  Capital 
Punishment.     But  it  was  well,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Bill 
was  rejected ;  for  it  enabled  the  Author  to  effect  a  substantial  im- 
provement on  his  original  plan :  to  wit,  the  substitution  of  labor  in 
solitary  confinement^  for  labor  in  the  pubUc  works.     The  latter,  it 
will  be  recollected,  had  been  adopted  l)y  the  Revisors,   in  the  room 
of  punishment  by  death  ;  but  it  had  not  then  been  essayed  by  any 
actual  experiment.     Afterwards,  in  1786,  the  experiment  was  tried 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  two  years,  without  approbation,  when  it  wai* 
followed  by  the  Penitentiary  system,  on  the  principle  of  labor  in 
confinement,  which  succeeded  beyond  calculation.     About  the  same 
time  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  France,  had  heard  of  a  benevolent  society 
in  England,  which  had  been  indulged  by  the  government  m  an 
experiment  of  the  effect  of  labor  in  solitaiy  confinement,  on  some 
of  their  criminals-^  which  experiment  was  proceeding  auspiciously. 
The  same  idea  had  been  suggested  in  France,  and  an  Architect  of 
Lyons  had  proposed  a  well  contrived  plan  of  a  Prison,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  sohtary  confinement.    Attentive  to  these  valuable  hints, 
Mr.  Jeffersop  procured  a  drawmg  of  the  Prison  proposed  by  this 
Architect ;  and  havmg  a  little  before  been  written  to  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  for  a  plan  of  a  CapitoL  and  Prison  for  that  State^ 
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he  sent  him  the  Lyons  drawing,  instead  of  a  plan  of  a  common 
prison  ;  "  in  the  hope,"  mys  he,  "  that  it  would  suggest  the  idea  of 
labor  in  soUtary  confinement,  instead  of  that  on  the  public  works, 
which  we  had  adopted  in  our  Revised  Code."  This  was  in  June, 
1786.  The  principle,  accordingly,  but  not  the  exact  form  of  the 
drawing,  was  preserved  in  carr3dng  the  plan  into  execution,  by  the 
erection  of  what  is  now  called  the  Penitentiary,  at  Richmond.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  increasing  intelligence  and  sensibility  of  the 
age  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  general  sweep  of  capital  revo- 
cations, recommended  by  the  Revisors  ;  and  the  public  opinion  was 
ripening,  by  reflection,  and  by  the  example  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  newly  essayed  substitute. 

In  1796,  therefore,  after  the  steady  humanization  of  tep  yearsy 
the  Legislature  resumed  the  subject  of  the  Criminal  Law,  and  pas- 
sed the  Bill  reported  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  substitution  of  soU- 
tary, in  the  room  of  public,  labor.     The  diction  of  the  text,  also, 
was  modernized,  which  the  Author  had  scrupulously  avoided,  to 
prevent  new  questions  by  new  expressions ;  and,  instead  of  the 
settled  distinctions  of  murder  and  manslaughter,  preserved  by  him, 
the  new  terms  of  murder  in  the  first  and  second  degree,  were  in- 
troduced.    These  alterations  were  probably  not  for  the  better,  as 
they  gave  occasion  for  renewed  (fliestions  of  definition.     The  Bill 
was  brought  forward  the  last  time,  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Taylor,  who  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  its  passage,  with  the  amendments. 
The  following  brief  preamble  to  the  act,  gives  a  forcible  view  of 
the  general  idea  of  the  Author. 

"Whereas,  it  frequently  happens  that  wicked  and  dissolute  men, 
resigning  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  inordinate  passions,  commit 
vidations  on  the  lives,  Uberties,  and  property  of  others,  and,  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  these  having  principally  induced  men  to  enter 
into  society,  government  would  be  defective  in  its  principal  purpose, 
were  it  not  to  restrain  such  criminal  acts,  by  inflicting  due  punish- 
ments on  those  who  perpetrate  them  ;  but  it  appears  at  the  same 
time,  equally  deducible  from  the  purposes  of  society,  th$it  a  member 
thereof,  committing  an  inferior  injury,  does  not  wholly  forfeit  the 
protection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but,  after  suffering  a  punishment  in 
proportion  to  his  offence,  is  entitled  to  their  protection  from  all  greater 
pain,  so  that  it  becomes  a  duty  in  the  Legislature  to  l^onge,  in 
a  proper  scale,  the  crimes  which  it  may  be  necessary  fcortfiiiti.  to  re- 
press, and  to  adjust  thereto  a  corresponding  gradation  of  punish- 
ments. 
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"  And  whereas,  the  reformation  of  offenders,  though  an  object 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  laws,  is  not  effected  at  all  by  capital 
punishments,  which  exteiininate,  instead  of  reforming,  and  should 
be  the  last  melancholy  resource  against  those  whose  existence  is 
become  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  their  fellow-citizens,  which 
also  weaken  the  State,  by  cutting  off  so  many  who,  if  reformed, 
might  be  restored  sound  members  to  society,  who,  even  under  a 
course  of  correction,  might  be  rendered  useful  in  various  labors  for 
the  public,  and  would  be  living  and  long  continued  spectacles  to 
deter  others  from  committing  the  like  offences. 

"  And  forasmuch  as  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries  hath 
shown,  that  cruel  and  sanguinary  laws  defeat  their  own  purpose, 
by  engaging  the  benevolence  of  mankind  to  withhold  prosecutions, 
to  smother  testimony,  or  to  listen  to  it  with  bias,  when,  if  the  pun- 
ishment were  only  proportioned  to  the  injury,  men  would  feel  it  their 
inclination,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  see  the  laws  observed. 

"  For  rendering  crimes  and  punishments,  therefore,  more  propor- 
tionate to  each  other : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,"  &c. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  last,  and  clearly  the  most  important 
scheme  of  public  reformation  contained  in  the  Revised  Code,  form- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  entrance,  and  a  perpetual  guard,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  others.  The  system  proposed  for  the  Diffusion  of 
'  Knowledge  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  by  extending  to 
every  degree  of  capacity,  a  proportional  degree  of  education,  aiid 
placing  all  upon  an  equal  footing  for  obtaining  the  first  and  necessa- 
ry degrees,  was  an  original  idea ;  than  which  nothing  would  seem 
more  admirably  contrived  for  the  foundation  of  a  durable  and  well 
ordered  republic.  This  portion  of  the  work  fell  more  properly  vnih- 
in  the  department  assigned  to  Mr.  Pendleton :  but  it  was  agreed,  on 
the  urgent  recommendation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  a  new  and  sys- 
tematical plan  of  universal  education  should  be  proposed,  and  he 
was  requested  to  undertake  it.  He  did  so,  preparing  three  Bills  for 
that  purpose,  proposing  three  distinct  grades  of  instruction,  in  thefol- 
loAving  order :  1.  Elementary  schools,  for  all  children  generally^ 
rich  and  poor,  vrithout  distinction.  2.  Colleges,  or,  as  they  are  more 
usually  styled  in  this  country.  Academies,  for  a  middle  degree  of 
instruction,  calculated  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  yet  such  as 
would  be  desirable  for  all  who  were  in  easy  circumstances.  3.  A 
University,  in  the  room  of  William  and  Mary  College,  as  the  ulti- 
mate grade,  for  teaching  the  sciences  generally,  and  in  their  highest 
degree. 
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The  first  and  second  Bills  were  devoted  to  the  organization  of 
this  system;  and  the  third  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
Library  and  Gallery,  by  the  appropriation  of  a  certain  sum  annually, 
to  the  purchase  of  books,  paintings  and  statues. 

The  distribution  and  organization  of  the  system,  in  all  its  parts, 
exhibit  a  model  of  republican  equality,  and  harmonious  arrange- 
ment. The  Bill  proposed  the  division  of  the  State  into  twenty-four 
Districts,  and  the  subdivision  of  these  into  Wards,  called  Hundreds, 
of  five  or  six  miles  square,  according  to  the  size  and  population  of  the 
District.  In  each  Hundred  was  to  be  estabUshed  an  Elementary 
School,  in  which  should  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  common 
arithmetic  ;  the  expenses  of  which  should  be  borne  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  County,  every  one  in  proportion  to  his  general  tax  rate. 
All  free  children,  male  and  female,  resident  in  the  Hundred,  should 
be  entitled  to  three  years  instruction  at  the  school,  free  of  expense, 
and  to  as  much  more  as  they  chose,  by  paying  for  it.  In  each  Dis- 
trict was  to  be  established  an  Academy,  or  Grammar  School,  to  be 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  in  which  should  be  taught  the  clas- 
sics, grammar,  geography,  and  the  higher  branches  of  numerical 
arithmetic.  - 

The  Bill  provides  further,  for  the  annual  selection  of  the  most  prom- 
ising subjects  fi-om  the  Elementary  schools,  whose  parents  were 
too  poor  to  educate  them,  who  should  be  transferred  to  the  District 
institutions,  at  the  public  expense.  And  from  the  District  institu- 
tions also,  a  certain  number  annually  were  to  be  selected,  of  the  most 
promising  character,  but  whose  parents  were  unable  to  incur  the 
biurthen,  who  should  be  sent  on  to  the  University,  to  receive  the  ul- 
timate degree  of  intellectual  cultivation.  Genius  and  worth  would 
thus  be  sought  out  of  every  walk  of  Ufe  ;  and,  to  adopt  a  favorite 
sentiment  of  the  Author,  the  veritable  aristocracy  ot  nature,  would 
be  completely  prepared  by  the  lav.s,  for  defying  and  d^^tote  tlie 
pseudo-aristocracy  of  wealth  and  birth,  m  the  competitiS^Br  pub- 
lic trusts.  The  final  result  of  the  whole  scheme  would  be  the 
teaching  all  the  children  of  the  State  reading,  writing,  and  com- 
mon arithmetic  ;  turning  out  upon  the  theatre  of  public  life,  a  cer- 
tain number,  annually,  of  superior  ger^ius,  well  instructed  in  Greek, 
and  Latin,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  the  liigher  branches  of 
Arithmetic ;  turning  out,  also,  a  certain  number,  annually,  of  still 
superior  parts,  who,  to  those  branches  of  education  shall  have  ad- 
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ded  the  Sciences,  in  their  perfection ;  and  the  furnishing  to  the 
wealthier  part  of  the  people  convenient  schools,  at  which  their  chil- 
dren might  be  educated,  at  their  own  expense. 

It  was  further  in  contemplation  of  the  Author,  had  his  system 
been  carried  into  operation,  to  have  imparted  to  the  Wards,  or  Hun- 
dieds,  all  those  portions  of  self-government,  for  which  they  are  best 
quaUfied ;  by  confiding  to  them  the  care  of  their  poor,  their  roads, 
police,  elections,  the  nomination  of  jurors,  administration  of  justice 
in  small  cases,  and  elementary  exercises  of  militia ;  in  short,  to 
have  made  them  litde  republics^  with  a  warden  at  the  head  of 
each,  for  all  those  concerns,  which,  being  under  their  eye,  they 
would  better  manage,  than  the  larger  republics,  of  the  county,  or 
State.     A  general  call  of  Ward  meetings  by  the  wardens,  on  the 
same  day  throughout  the  State,  would,  at  any  time,  embody  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  people,  on  any  required  point,  and  present  a 
forcible  illustration  of  democratic  government.     The  immeasurable  ' 
utility  of  the  proposed  plan  of  education,  cannot  be  comprehended 
in  any  way  mcne  readily,  than  by  listening  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Author,  conveyed  in  his  own  language. 

"  The  general  objects  of  this  law  are  to  provide  an  education  adapt- 
ed to  the  years,  to  the  capacity,  and  the  condition  of  every  one,  and 
dkected  to  their  freedom  and  happiness.     Specific  detaik  were  not 
proper  for  the  law.     These  must  be  the  business  of  the  visitors  en- 
trusted with  its  execution.     The  first  stage  of  this  education  being 
the  schools  of  the  Hundreds,  wherein  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
will  receive  their  instruction,  the  principal  foundations  of  future  or- 
der will  be  laid  here.     Instead,  therefore,  of  putting  the  Bible  and 
Testament  into  the  hands  of  the  children,  at  an  age  when  their 
judgments  are  not  sufficiently  matured  for  religious  enquiries,  their 
memories  may  here  be  stored  with  the  most  useful  facts  from  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  European  and  American  history.     The  first  elements 
of  moraUty  too,  may  be  instilled  into  their  minds  ;  such  as,  when 
further  developed,  as  their  judgments  advance  in  strength,  may 
teach  them  how  to  work  out  their  own  greatest  happiness,  by  shew- 
ing them  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  condition  of  life  in  which 
chance  has  placed  them ;  but  is  always  the  result  of  a  good  con- 
science, good  health,  occupation,  and  freedom  in  all  just  pursuits. 
Those,  whom  either  the  wealth  of  their  parents,  or  the  adoption  of 
the  State,  shall  destine  to  higher  degrees  of  learning,  wiU  go  on  to 
the  grammar  schools,  which  constitute  the  next  stage,  there  to  be 
instructed  in  the  languages.     The  learning  Greek  and  Latin,  I  am 
told,  is  going  into  disuse  in  Europe.     I  know  not  what  their  man- 
ners and  occupations  may  call  for ;  but  it  would  be  very  ill-judged 
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in  US  to  follow  their  example  in  this  instance.     There  is  a  certain 
period  of  Ufe,  say  from  eight  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  when 
the  mind,  Uke  the  body,  is  not  yet  firm  enough  for  laborious  and 
close  operations.     If  appUed  to  such,  it  falls  an  early  victim  to  pre- 
matiu'e  exertion :  exhibiting,  indeed,  at  first,  in  these  young  and 
tender  subjects,  the  flattering  appearance  of  their  Ijeing  men  while 
they  are  yet  children,  but  ending  in  reducing  them  to  be  children 
when  they  should  be  men.     The  memory  is  then  most  susceptible 
and  tenacious  of  impressions  ;  and  the  learning  of  languages  being 
chiefly  a  work  of  memory,   seems  precisely  fitted  to  the  powers  of 
this  period,  which  is  long  enough  too,  for  acquiring  the  most  useful 
languages,  ancient  and  modern.     I  do  not  pretend  that  language  is 
science :  it  is  only  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  science.     But 
that  time  is  not  lost  which  is  employed  in  providing  tools  for  future  op- 
eration :  more  especially,  as  in  this  case,  the  books  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  youth,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  such  as  will  at  the  same  time  im- 
press their  minds  with  usefiil  facts  and  good  principles.    If  this  period 
be  suffered  to  pass  in  idleness,  the  mind  becomes  lethargic  and  impo- 
tent, as  would  the  body  it  inhabits,  if  unexercised  during  the  same 
time.     The  sympathy  between  body  and  mind,  during  their  rise, 
progress,  and  decline,  is  too  strict  and  obvious  to  endanger  our  being 
misled,  while  we-reason  from  the  one  to  the  other.    As  soon  as  they 
are  of  sufficient  age,  it  is  supposed  they  will  be  sent  on  from  the 
Grammar  schools  to  the  University,  which  constitutes  our  third  and 
last  stage,  there  to  study  those  sciences  which  may  be  adapted  to 
their  views.    By  that  part  of  our  plan,  which  prescribes  the  selec- 
tion of  the  youths  of  genius  from  among  the  classes  of  the  poor,  we 
hope  to  avail  the  State  of  those  talents  which  nature  has  sown  as  lib- 
erally among  the  poor  as  the  rich,  but  which  perish  without  use,  if 
not  sought  for  and  cultivated.    But  of  the  views  of  this  law,  none 
is  more  important,  none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the 
people  the  safe,  as  they  are  the  ultimate  guardians  of  their  own  lib- 
erty.    For  this  purpose,  the  reading  of  the  first  stage,  where  they  re- 
ceive their  whole  education,  is  proposed,  as  has  been  said,  to  be  chief- 
ly historical.    History,  by  apprizing  them  of  the  past,  will  enable 
them  to  judge  of  the  fiiture;  it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of 
other  times  and  other  nations ;  it  will  qualify  them  as  judges  of  the 
actions  and  designs  of  men ;  it  will  enable  them  to  know  ambition 
under  every  disguise  it  may  assume ;  and  knowing  it,  to  defeat  its 
views.     In  every  government  on  earth  are  some  traces  of  human 
weakness,  some  gerai  of  corruption  and  degeneracy,  which  cunning 
will  discover,  and  wickedness  insensibly  open,  cultivate  and  im- 
prove.    Every  government  degenerates  when  trusted  to  the  rulers 
of  the  people  alone.    The  people  themselves,  then,  are  its  only  safe 
depositories.     And  to  render  them  safe,  their  minds  must  be  improv- 
ed to  a  certain  degree.     This,  indeed,  is  not  all  that  is  necessary, 
though  it  be  essentially  necessary.    An  amendment  of  our  constitu- 
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tion  must  here  come  in  aid  of  the  pubUc  education.  The  influence- 
over  government  must  be  shared  among  all  the  people.  If  every 
individual  which  composes  thfeir  mass,  participates  of  the  ultimate 
authority,  the  government  will  be  safe ;  because  the  corrupting  the 
•whole  mass  will  exceed  any  private  resources  of  wealth  :  and  public 
ones  cannot  be  provided  but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In  this  case, 
every  man  would  have  to  pay  his  own  price.  The  government  oif 
Great  Britain  has  been  corrupted,  because  but  one  man  in  te'n  has  a 
right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament.  The  sellers  of  the  govern- 
ment, therefore,  get  nine-tenths  of  their  price  clear.  It  has  been 
thought  that  corruption  is  restrained  by  confining  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  a  few  of  the  wealthier  of  the  people ;  but  it  would  be  more 
effectually  restrained,  by  an  extension  of  that  right,  to  such  num- 
bei's  as  would  bid  defiance  to  the  means  of  corruption." 

The  three  several  Bills,  for  the  Ward  Schools,  the  District  institu- 
tions, the  University,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Library  and 
Gallery,  were  all  brought  forward  in  the  Legislature,  in  the  year 
1796.  The  first  only  was  acted  upon,  and  finally  adopted  ;  but 
with  an  amendment  which  completely  defeated  it.  They  inserted 
a  provision  leaving  it  to  the  Court  of  each  county,  to  determine  for 
itself,  when  the  act  should  be  carried  into  execution.  The  effect 
of  the  bill  being  to  throw  on  wealth  the  education  of  the  poor,  and 
the  Justices,  who  were  of  the  wealthier  class,  being  imwilling  to 
incur  the  responsibiUty,  the  plan  was  not  suffered  to  commence  in 
a  single  county.  The  bill  which  proposed  erecting  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  into  a  University,  encountered  insuperable  im- 
pediments at  the  threshold.  The  present  College  was  an  estab- 
lishment purely  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  Visitors  were  re- 
qiiired  to  be  all  of  that  Church;  the  Professors  to  subscribe  its 
thirty-nine  Articles ;  the  Students  to  learn  its  Catechism ;  and  one 
of  its  fundamental  objects  was  declared  to  be,  to  raise  up  ministers 
for  that  Church,  The  religious  jealousies,  therefore,  of  the  dis- 
senters took  alarm,  lest  the  enlargement  of  the  institution  might 
give  an  ascendency  to  the  AngUcan  sect,  and  refused  acting  at  all 
upon  the  bill  The  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Library  and 
Gallery,  received  a  similar  fate  ;  and  thus  no  part  of  this  grand 
and  beneficial  system  was  ever  permitted  to  take  effect. 

The  unaccountable  insensibility  of  the  people  of  Virginia  to  the 
benefits  of  this  noble  scheme  of  practical  reform,  as  manifested  by 
their  persevering  neg^;t  to  carry  it  into  operation,  is  feelingly  de- 
plored by  the  acoompUsbed  ContumaUNr  of  Burk's  History  of  Virginia^ 
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-«  Why  has  BOt  the  admirable  bill,  which,  by  carrying  educa- 
^n  to  every  man's  docw,  would  elicit  genius  and  worth  from  their 
obscurest  recesses,  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  great  Council  of 
the  State  ?  Is  it  less  important  than  that  for  a  reform  of  the  penal 
code,  the  substance  of  which  has  since  been  so  beneficially  adopt- 
ed ?  If  we  could  presume  to  add  any  thing  to  the  luminous  de- 
velopments of  its  impressive  preamble,  we  would  observe,  that 
die  situation  of  Virginia  cannot  always  be  so  favorable  to  virtue, 
liberty,  and  good  social  order^  as  it  is  at  present.  Population  will 
increase,  and  inherent  principles  of  corruption  and  degeneracy  be 
gradually,  perhaps  rapidly,  evolved.  To  counteract  their  operation, 
•let  knowledge  be  universally  difiused — ^Let  it  become  4he  key-stone 
of  the  politi^  edifice— we  mean  that  knowledge,  which,  according 
to  the  true  and  importeqit  intent  of  the  bill,  vnll  "render  the  peo- 
ple the  safe,  as  they  are  the  ultimate  guardians  of  their  liberties ;" 
enable  the  governed  to  control  the  governors,  and  eventually  to 
become  so  in  their  turn ;  in  short,  hke  the  blood  in  the  human 
,  system,  pervade,  animate,  find  en^gize  aQ  the  paats  of  the  body 
politic." 

The  following  is  the  'Preamble  >^ich  introduces  the  magnifi- 
.cent  proposition : 

"Whereas  it  appeareth,  that  the  great  advantages,  whicli  civilized 
and  polished  nations  enjoy,  beyond  the  savi^e  and  barbarous  na- 
tions of  the  world,  are  principally  derived  fi^  the  invention  and 
use  of  letters,  by  means  whereof  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
past  ages  are  recorded  and  transmitted,  so  that  man,  availing  him- 
0eU  in  succession  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  discoveries  of 
his  predecessors,  is  enabled  more  successfully  to  pursue  and  im- 
prove, not  only  those  arts  which  contribute  to  the  supp(»rt,  conven- 
ience, and  ornament  of  life,  but  those  also,  which  tend  to  illumine 
and  ennoUe  his  understanding,  and  his  nature. 

"And  whereas,  upon  a  review  of  the  history  of  mankind,  it  seem- 
eth  that  however  favorable  repubUcan  government,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  equal  Uberty,  justice  and  order,  may  be  to  human  hap- 
piness, no  real  stability,  or  lasting  ^rmanency  thereof  can  be  ra- 
tionally hoped  for,  if  the  minds  of  the  citizens  be  not  rendered 
liberal  and  humane,  arid  be  not  fully  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  those  principles  from  whence  these  blessings  pro(B^: 
With  a  view  therefore,  to  lay  the  first  foundations  of  a  system  of 
education,  which  may  tend  to  produce  those  desirable  purposes : 

"Be  it  enacted,"  &c. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  one  feature  of  the  Revised  Cod^,  on  which 

^    Mr.  Jefferson  placed  a  more  justly  exalted  estimate,  than  that  which 

proposed  the  difiusion  of  Education  universally  and  impartially 

among  the  people.    Knowledge  is  unquestionably,  to  use  an  ex- 
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pressicm  of  his  own,  "  the  key-stone  of  the  political  arch,"  in  popular 
governments,  and  the  only  foundation  which  can  be  laid  for  per- 
maneift  freedom  and  prosperity.  Upon  this  point  he  was  enthusi- 
astically pertinacious.  His  efforts  were  perseveringly  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  the  object,  in  the  form  originally  proposed  by 
him,  on  all  possible  occasions  which  subsequently  offered ;  and  on 
his  final  retirement  from  the  theatre  of  public  affairs,  he  made  it 
the  great  business  of  his  life.  Being  in  France,  as  before  stated,  at 
the  time  the  main  body  of  the  Revisal  was  entered  on,  he  was 
deprived  the  opportunity  of  raising  his  voice,  and  uttering  his  opin- 
ions in  the  Legislature,  with  the  power  and  authority  he  had  for- 
merly done  ;  but  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  Virginia,  of  that  date, 
abound  with  the  most  eloquent  persuasions  of  the  importance  of 
carrying  into  effect  those  portions  of  the  work,  which  he  deemed  most 
essential  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Among  these, 
the  Bill  under  consideration  occupied  a  prominent  share  of  his  solicih 
tude ;  as  is  manifested  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Wythe,  dated  Paris,  August  13,  1786. 

"  I  think  by  far  the  most  important  bill  in  our  whole  cod^  is 
that  for  the  diffrision  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  No  other 
sure  foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
happiness.  If  any  bod}'  thinks,  that  kings,  nobles,  or  {niests  are 
good  conservators  of  the  public  happiness,  send  him  here.  It  is 
the  best  school  in  the  universe  to  cure  him  of  that  folly.  He  will  see 
here,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  these  descriptions  of  men  are  aa 
abandoned  confederacy  against  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  omnipotence  of  their  effect  cannot  be  better  proved, 
than  in  this  country  particularly,  where,  notwithstanding  the  finest 
soil  upon  earth,  the  finest  climate  imder  heaven,  and  a  peo[de  of 
the.  most  benevolent,  the  most  gay  and  amiable  Character  of  which 
the  human  form  is  susceptible ;  where  such  a  people,  I  say,  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  blessings  from  nature,  are  loaded  with  mis- 
ery by  kingSy  nobles,  and  priests,  and  by  diem  alone.  Preach, 
my  dear  Sir,  a  crusade  against  ignorance :  estaWsh  and  imjNrove 
the  law  for  educating  the  common  people.  Let  our  countr3a)[ien 
know,  that  the  people  alone  can  protect  us  against  these  evils,  mA 
that  the  tax  which  will  be  paid  for  this  purpose,  is  not  more  tbud 
the  thousandth  part  of  what  will  be  paid  to  kings,  priests  and  no- 
bles, who  will  rise  up  among  us,  if  we  leave  the  people  in  igno- 
rance. The  people  of  England,  I  think,  are  less  oppressed  than 
here.  But  it  needs  but  haff  an  eye  to  see,  when  among  them, 
that  the  foundation  is  laid  in  their  dispositions  for  the  estaUish-' 
ment  of  a  despotism.    Nobility,  wealth,  and  pomp  are  the  objects 
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of  their  admiration.  They  are  by  no  means  the  free  minded  peo- 
ple, we  suppose  them  in  America.  Their  learned  men,  too,  are 
few  in  number,  and  are  less  learned,  and  infinitely  less  emancipa- 
ted from  prejudice  than  those  of  this  country." 

Such  are  some  of  the  extraordinary  innovations  on  the  establish- 
ed order  of  things,  contained  in  the  celebrated  Rivised  Code  of 
Virginia,  in  1779  ;  of  all  which,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  originator 
and  draughtsman.     It  is  impossible,  at  the  present  day,  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  stupendous  political  work,  or  of  the  combined 
energies  of  genius  and  application,  which  it  required.     On  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Madison  we  are  enabled  to  say,  "  that  it,  perhaps, 
exacted  the  severest  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  public  labors."    It  was  un- 
precedented in  the  order  of  time,  and  stands  on  the  page  of  histo- 
ry, the  revered  repository  of  the  original,  consecrate,  foundations  of 
repubUcanism.     Well  might  his  country  apply  to  himself,  the  ex- 
ulting congratulation  which  he  applied  to  her,  in  proud  antithesis 
with  all  the  world  besides  :  "  What  a  germ  have  the  freemen  of 
the  United  States  planted  !   Andhow  faithfully  should  they  cher- 
ish the  parent  tree  at  home."    What  a  germ  indeed !  the  growth 
of  which  the  human  imagination  can    scarcely  circumscribe  1 
.Whose  *  parent  tree,'  planted  under  the  auspices  of  his  care,  and 
nourished  by  the  genius  of  his  philosophy,  is  stretching  its  branch- 
es higher  and  wider  in  the  heavens,  and  striking  its  roots  deeper 
and  broader  in  the  earth,  carrying  life,  and  strength,  and  the  power 
of  self-resurrection  to  the  nations  which  sit  time-pinioned  in  despo- 
tism, and  rapidly  enfranchising  the  world.    How  insignificant,  emp- 
ty, and  inoperative,  would  have  been  the  American  Revolution,  with- 
out the  benefits  secured  by  such  labors  as  these..    "  Surely,"  says 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  writing  to  one  of  his  revolutionary  friends,  "  we 
had  in  view  to  obtain  the  theory  and  practice  of  good  government ; 
and  how  any,  who  seemed  so  ardent  in  this  pursuit,  could  as  shame- 
lessly have  apostatized,  and  supposed  we  meant  only  to  put  our 
government  into  other  hands^  hut  not  other  forms^  is  indeed  won- 
derful."   The  revolution  from  despotism  or  from  simple  monarch- 
ism  even,  to  a  free  structure  of  government,  is  an  aiterprise  of  trans- 
cendent difficulty  ;  no  other  nation  on  earth  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish it,  finally  and  completely,  though  the  att^npts  have  been 
frequent,  desperate,  and  terrible.    The  most  refined  portions  of  the 
earth  have  been  deluged  with  Wood,  and  overspread  with  d^la- 
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tion,  to  recover  the  high  ground  on  which  the  State  of  Virgliik 
planted  herself,  at  once,  t^hh  jJiie  whole  American  empire  in  her 
train^  by  the  mere  force  of  jfeason,  without  a  solitary  throe.  And 
the  whole  of  this  magnificent  undertaking,  was  executed  during 
the  short  interval  of  three  years,  chiefly  by  a  single  individnair 
agreeably  to  a  long  premeditated  plan,  and  carried  into  a<;tion,  in 
great  part,  by  his  efforts  ;  supported,  indeed,  by  aWe'  and  faithful 
coadjutors  from  the  ranks  of  the  House,  very  effective  as  seccwads, 
but  who  would  not  have  taken  the  field  as  leaders.  The  whole 
catalogue  of  monarchical  degeneracies  and  ccHTuptions  under  which 
the  transatlantic  man  has  groaned,  immemorially^  and  which 
were  attempted  to  be  entailed  on  this  new  hemisphere,  were  extir- 
pated in  a  mass ;  and  an  entire  foundation  laid  for  the  h(M  and 
doubtful  experiment  of  self-government.  Freedom  and  elasticity 
were  restored  to  the  mind  ;  and  the  natural  equality  of  the  hu- 
man race^  the  first  maxim  of  the  Author's  political  creed,  was,  as  on 
all  former  occasions,  the  governing  principle  of  his  present  general 
institute.  Four  of  the  bills  reported  were  rUfaarkable  illustraticHis  of 
this  principle,  sufficient  "  to  crush  forever  the  eternal  antagonism 
of  artificial  aristocracy,  against  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple." They  were  marshalled  in  phalanx  by  the  Author,  far  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  principle  of  equality  in  all  its 
latitude,  as  appears  by  his  own  record  of  the  transaction. 

"  I  considered  four  of  these  bills,  passed  or  reported,  as  forming  a 
system  by  which  every  fibre  would  be  eradicated  of  ancient  or  future 
aristocracy ;  and  a  foundation  laid  for  a  government  truly  republi- 
can. The  Repeal  of  the  Laws  of  Entail  would  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation and  perpetuation  of  wealth,  in  select  families,  and  pre- 
serve the  soil  of  the  country  from  being  daily  more  and  more  absorb- 
ed in  mortmain.  The  Abolition  of  Prvmogeniture^  and  equal  par- 
tition of  inheritances,  removed  the  feudal  and  unnatural  distinc- 
tions, which  made  one  member  of  every  family  rich,  and  all  the  rest 
poor,  sutjstituting  equal  partition,  the  best  of  all  Agrarian  lawsw 
The  Restoration  of  the  Rights  of  Conscience  relieved  the  people 
from  taxation  for  the  support  of  a  religion  not  theirs ;  for  the  estab- 
lishment was  tmly  of  the  religion  of  the  rich,  the  dissenting  sects 
being  entirely  composed  of  the  less  wealthy  people  ;  and  these,  by 
the  Bill  for  a  General  Education,  would  be  qualified  to  under- 
stand their  rights,  to  maintain  them,  and  to  exercise  with  intelli- 
gence their  parts  in  self-government :  and  all  this  would  be  effected, 
without  the  violation  of  a  single  natural  right  of  any  one  individu- 
al citizen.    To  these,  too,  might  be  added,  f^  a  further  security,  th© 
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introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury  into  the  Chancery  Courts,  which 
have  already  engulphed,  and  continue  to  engulph,  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  jurisdiction  over  our  property." 

Among  those  who  were  associated  with  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the 
great  cause  of  reform,  upon  democratic  grounds,  and  steadfastly  co- 
operated in  impressing  the  stamp  of  his  principles  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of"  the  nation,  at  the  first  crisis  of  its  birth,  the  names  of 
George  Mason  and  James  Madison,  occupy  a  pre-eminent  station. 
The  characters  of  these  distinguished  repubhcan  statesmen,  as 
drawn  by  their  poUtical  chieftain,  in  his  posthumous  memoir  of 
those  times,  are  too  interesting  to  be  pretermitted. 

"I  had  many  occasional  and  strenuous  coadjutors  in  debate,  and 
one,  most  steadfast,  able,  and  zealous ;  who  was  hunself  a  host^ 
This  was  George  Mason,  a  man  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom  among^ 
those  who  acted  on  the  theatre  of  the  Revolution,  of  expansive 
mind,  profound  judgment,  cogent  in  argument,  learned  in  the  lore 
of  our  former  constitution,  and  earnest  for  the  repubhcan  change,  on 
democratic  principles.  His  elocution  was  neither  flowing  nor 
smooth  ;  but  his  language  was  strong,  his  manner  most  impressive, 
and  strengthened  by  a  dash  of  biting  cynicism,  when  provocation 
made  it  seasonable." 

"Mr.  Madison  came  into  the  House  in  1776,  a  new  member,  and 
young ;  which  circumstances,  concurring  with  his  extreme  modes-^ 
ty,  prevented  his  venturing  himself  in  debate,  before  his  removal  to 
the  Council  of  State,  in  November,  77,  From  thence  he  went  to 
Congress,  then  consisting  of  few  members.  Trained  in  these  suc- 
cessive schools,  he  acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession,  which  placed 
.  at  ready  command  the.rich  resources  of  his  luminous  and  discrim- 
inating mind,  and  of  his  extensive  information,  and  rendered  him. 
the  first  of  every  Assembly  afterwards,  of  which  he  became  a  mem- 
ber. Never  wandering  firom  his  subject  into  vain  declamation,  but 
pursuing  it  closely,  in  language  pure,  classical  and  copious,  soothing 
always  the  feelings  of  His  adversaries,  by  civilities  and  softness  of 
expression,  he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which  he  held  in  the  great 
National  Convention  of  1787 ;  and  in  that  of  Virginia,  which  fol- 
lowed, he  sustained  the  new  constitution  in  all  its  parts,  bearing  ofT 
the  palm  against  the  logic  of  George  Mason,  and  the  fervid  declam- 
ation of  Mr.  Henry.  With  these  consummate  powers,  was  united 
a  pure  and  spotless  virtue,  which  no  calumny  has  ever  attempted 
to  sully.  Of  the  powers  and  polish  of  his  pen,  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  administration  in  the  highest  office  of  the  nation^  I  need  say 
nothing.  They  have  spoken,  and  will  forever  speak  for  thenofc- 
selveS.'' 

16* 
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Of  Mr.  Pendleton,  also,  who  was  his  great  opponent  on  all  the 
ultra  points  of  his  theory,  he  has  left  a  most  interesting  and  flatter- 
ing portrait. 

•  "  Mr.  Pendleton,  taken  all  in  all,  was  the  ablest  man  in  debate  I 
ha>^  ever  met  with.  He  had  not,  indeed,  the  poetical  fancy  of 
Mr.  Henry,  his  sublime  imagination,  his  lofty  and  overwhelining 
diction ;  but  he  was  cool,  smooth,  and  persuasive ;  his  language 
flowing,  chaste,  and  embellished ;  his  conceptions  quick,  acute,  and 
full  of  resource  ;  never  vanquished  ;  for  if  he  lost  the  main  battle, 
he  returned  upon  you,  and  regained  so  much  of  it  as  to  make  it  a 
drawn  one,  by  dexterous  manoeuvres,  skirmishes  in  detail,  and  the 
recovery  of  small  advantages  which,  little  singly,  were  important  al- 
together. You  never  knew  when  you  were  clear  of  him,  but  were 
harassed  by  his  perseverance,  until  the  patience  was  worn  down  of 
all  who  hail  less  of  it  than  himself.  Add  to  this,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  and  benevolent  of  men,  the  kindest  friend,  the 
most  amiable  and  pleasant  of  companions,  which  ensured  a  favora- 
ble reception  to  whatever  came  from  him." 

Our  detail  of  the  pubUc  and  oflicial  services  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  must 
now  give,  place  to  an  incident  in  private  life,  which  discovers  to  view 
the  richness  of  his  social  affections,  and  the  warmth  of  his  general 
philanthrophy.  On  the  memorable  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  in  77, 
it  will  be  recollected,  about  four  thousand  British  troops  fell  prisoners 
of  War,  into  the  hands  of  the  American  general ;  and  by  an  express 
article  in  the  capitulation,  it  was  provided,  that  the  surrendering  ar-^ 
Riy  should  be  retained  in  America,  imtil  an  authentic  ratification  of 
the  Convention  entered  into  between  the  belligerents,  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  British  government.  The  troops  were  at  first  or- 
dered to  Boston,  where  they  remained  about  a  twelve-mouth,  when 
they  were  removed  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  a  short  distance 
from  Monticello.  They  anived  at  the  latter  destination,  in  Janua- 
ry, 1779,  harassed  by  a  long  journey,  during  a  most  inclement  sea- 
son, and  doomed  to  encounter  the  severest  hardships  on  their  arrival, 
from  the  unfinished  state  of  their  barracks,  the  pressing  insufiicien- 
cy  of  stores,  and  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  which  render- 
ed the  prospect  appalUng,  of  a  timely  and  competent  supply  of  subsis- 
tence. 

A  general  alarm  was  disseminated  among  the  inhabitants,  inso- 
much that  reasonable  minds  became  infected  with  the  panic.  Mr. 
Jeflerson,  whose  steady  prescience  of  a  seasonable  change  in  the 
state  of  things,  preserved  him  from  the  contagion,  remained  tranquil 
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and  unmoved.  He  stood  among  the  multitude  and  exhorted  them 
to  patience  and  composure,  by  his  reasonings  on  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  affairs ;  and  soon,  agreeably  to  his  repeated  persuasions, 
every  difficulty  disappeared,  and  every  apprehension  vanished. 
The  planters,  being  more  generally  sellers  than  buyers,  availed 
themselves,  with  great  activity,  of  the  advantages  produced  by  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  provisions,  and  quicldy  removed  a  scarci- 
ty merely  accidental,  to  their  own  sensible  benefit. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Jefferson  mingled  personally  in  the  c^r- 
ations  of  erecting  barmcks  for  the  privates,  and  establishing  suitable 
accommodations  for  the  officers,  blending  with  his  personal  exer- 
tions, those  affecting  civilities  and  blandishments,  whVjh  disarm  even 
the  dungeon  of  its  horrors.     It  is  true,  these  men  were  the  willing 
instruments  of  a  bloody  and  implacable  enemy,  foes  themselves  to 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their  benefactor,  and  who,  he  well 
knew,  regarded  him  with  such  peculiar  animosity,  that  uiider  any 
other  circumstances,  they  would  have  treated  his  offers  of  generosi- 
ty with  unqualified  contempt ;  they  were  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
of  that  country  which  he  so  dearly  loved,  and  whose  cries  were  now 
ascending  to  Heaven  against  the  injuries  and  the  Uberticide  purposes 
of  Its  (pressors ;  but  yet,  they  were  human  beings,  and,  as  such,  en- 
titled, in  his  opinion,  to  the  same  offices  of  kindness  and  hospitality, 
when  in  distress,  as  those  who  were  united  tp  him  by  the  tics  of  nation- 
al or  even  kindred  alliance.    He  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors 
to  render  comfortable,  and  even  happy,  the  situation  of  the  captives ; 
and^  aided  by  the  benevolent  interposition  of  the  citizens  of  Char- 
lottesville, and  by  the  genius  and  humane  dispositions  of  the  Com- 
missary, his  exertions  were  attended  with  the  most  gratifying  suc- 
cess.   In  a  short  time,  the  residence  of  the  prisoners  assumed  a  pleas- 
ing air  of  comfort  and  ease ;  the  barracks  were  completed,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  {nrovisions  was  procured.     The  officers  had  rent- 
ed houses,  at  an  extravagant  rate,  erected  additional  buildings,  at 
theii'  own  expense,  and  hired  small  ferms  in  the  neighborhood,  on 
which  they  beguiled  the  tedious  hours  of  captivity,  in  thfe  delightful 
occupations  of  agriculture  and  gardening.    The  men  imitated,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  example  of  the  officers.     The  environs  of  the  bar- 
racks presented  a  charming  a{^)earance.     The  ground  was  cleared, 
and  dWided  into  small  parcels,  in  thefoonm  of  regular  gardens,  nehtlj 
encloeed  and  cultivated.    They  purchased  cows,  sheep,  poultry,  and 
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Other  domestic  animals,  which,  with  the  customary  rural  circumstan- 
ces, embellished  the  landscape,  and  presented  to  the  mind,  the  idea  of 
a  company  of  farmers,  rather  than  a  camp  of  soldiers. 

In  addition  to  the  barracks  erected  by  the  public,  the  prisoners  had 
built  great  numbers  for  themselves,  on  a  more  fanciful  scale,  and  in 
groups,  from  a  principle  of  esprit  de  corps.  In  short,  the  whde 
army,  both  officers  and  men,  seemed  comfortably  quartered  in  their 
new  accommodations,  with  every  prospect  of  a  permanent  and  hap- 
py resting  place. 

But  these  extensive  preparations  and  promising  arangements 
were  scarcely  completed,  when  the  Executive  of  Virghiia,  who  had 
been  invested  by  Congress  with  certain  discretionary  powers  over 
the  "  Convention  troops,"  as  they  *  were  called,  came  to  the  deter- 
mination of  removing  them,  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  from  Char- 
lottesville, on  the  alleged  ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  State, 
for  their  animal  subsistence.  The  rumored  intelligence  of  this  de- 
termination, filled  the  soldiers  with  the  deepest  regret  and  disap- 
pointment. Loud  complaints  were  heard  from  every  quarter, 
against  the  inhumanity  of  the  measure ;  the  nation  was  accused  of 
having  violated  its  faith  ;  and  such  was  the  degree  of  efferves- 
cence among  the  prisoners,  that  irregular  proofs  of  their  dissatisfac- 
tion were  seriously  apprehended. 

The  generous  citizens  among  whom  they  were  located,  partici- 
pated largely  in  the  general  disapprobation.  They  contemplated 
the  proposition,  with  mingled  regret  and  mortification.  The  state 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  feelings  may  easily  be  imagined.  His  jealous 
sensibility  for  the  national  honor,  and  his  ardent  sympathies  for  the 
suffering  captives,  impelled  him  to  unmediate  action.  He  addressed 
a  long  letter  to  Gov.  Henry,  in  which  he  conducted  him  over  the 
whole  ground,  and  arrayed  before  him,  in  nervous  and  feeling  terms, 
the  multitude  of  public  reasons,  which  obviously  militated  against 
the  measure.  The  luminous  and  impressive  developments  of  this 
letter,  and  the  interest  which  all  mankind  feel  in  those  efforts  which 
are  calculated  to  humanize  the  usages,  and  lessen  the  calamities  of 
war,  will,  justify  the  introduction  of  a  few  extracts. 

"  As  an  American,  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  thorough  mortification, 
that  our  Congress  should  have  permitted  an  infraction  of  our  pub« 
lie  honor ;  as  a  citizefn  of  Virginia,  I  cannot  hdp  hoping  and  con- 
fiding, that  our  supreme  Executive,  whose  acts  will  be  considered 
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ad  the  a^s  of  the  Commonwealth,  estunate  that  honor  too  highly 
to  make  its  infraction  their  own  act.  I  may  be  permitted  to  hope, 
then,  that  if  any  removal  takes  place,  it  will  be  a  general  one;  and, 
as  it  is  said  to  be  left  to  the  Governor  and  Council  to  determine  on 
this,  I  am  satisfied,  that,  suppressing  every  other  consideration,  and 
weighing  the  matter  dispassionately,  they  will  determine  upon  this 
sole  question.  Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  they  act,  that 
the  Convention  troops  should  be  removed  from  among  them  ?  Un- 
der the  head  of.  interest,  these  circumstances,  viz.  the  expense  of 
building  barracks,  said  to  have  been  £25,000,  and  of  removing  the 
troops  backwards  and  forwaids,  amounting  to  I  know  not  how 
much,  are  not  to  be  pretermitted,  merely  because  they  are  Continen- 
tal expenses ;  for  we  are  a  part  of  the  Continent ;  we  must  pay  a 
shilling  of  every  dollar  wasted.  But  the  sums  of  money,  which,  by 
these  troops,  or  oil  their  account,  are  brought  into,  and  expended  in 
this  State,  are  a  great  and  local  advantage.  This  can  require  no 
proof.  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  for  instance,  our  share  of 
the  Continental  debt  should  be  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  or  say 
that  we  are  called  on  to  furnish  an  annual  quota  of  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  Congress,  to  be  raised  by  a  tax, 
it  is  obvious,  that  we  should  raise  these  given  sums  with  greater  or 
less  ease,  iu  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  money 
foimd  in  circulation  among  us.  I  expect  that  our  circulating  mon- 
ey is,  by  the  presence  of  these  troops,  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  a  week, 
at  the  least.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  an  objection  arises  to  their 
being  kept  within  this  State,  from  the  information  of  the  commis- 
sary, that  they  cannot  be  subsisted  here.  In  attending  to  the  in- 
formation of  that  officer,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
county  of  King  William,  and  its  vicinities,  are  one  thing,  the  terri- 
tory of  Virginia,  another.  If  the  troops  could  be  fed  upon  loug  letters, 
I  believe  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  that  department  in  this 
country  would  be  the  best  commissary  upon  earth.  But  till  I  see 
him  determined  to  act,  not  to  writ*  ;  to  sacrifice  his  domestic  ease 
to  the  duties  of  his  appointment,  and  apply  to  the  resources  of 
this  country,  wheresoever  they  are  to  be  had,  I  must  entertain  a 
different  opinion  of  him.  I  am  mistaken,  if,  for  the  animal  sub- 
sistence of  the  troops  hitherto,  we  are  not  principally  indebted  to 
the  genius  and  exertions  of  Hawkins,  during  the  very  short  time 
he  lived  after  his  appointment  to  that  department,  by  your  board. 
His  eye  immediately  pervaded  the  whole  State  ;  it  was  reduced  at 
once  to  a  regular  machine,  to  a  system,  and  the  whole  put  into 
movement  and  animation,  by  the^a^  of  a  comprehensive  mind. 
If  the  Commonwealth  of  Vuginia  cannot  furnish  these  troops  with 
bread,  I  would  ask  of  the  commissariat,  which  of  the  thirteen  is 
now  become  the  grain  colony  ?  If  we  axe  in  danger  of  famine 
from  the  addition  of  four  thousand  mouths,  what  is  become  of  that 
surplus  of  bread,  the  exportation  of  which  used  to  feed  the  West 
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Indies  and  Eastern  States,  and  fill  the  Colony  with  har4  money  ? 
When  I  urge  the  sufficiency  of  this  State,  however,  to  subsist  these 
troops,  1  beg  to  be  understood,  as  having  in  contemplation  the 
quantity  of  provisions  necessary  for  their  real  use,  and  not  as  calcu- 
lating what  is  to  be  lost  by  the  wanton  use,  mismanagement,  and 
carelessness  of  those  employed  about  it.  If  magazines  of  beef 
and  pork  are  suffered  to  rot  by  slovenly  butchering,  or  for  want 
of  timely  provision  and  sale  ;  if  quantities  of  floui  are  exposed  by 
the  <iommissaries  entrusted  with  the  keeping  it,  to  pillage  and  de- 
struction ;  and  if,  when  laid  up  in  the  Continental  stores,  it  is  still 
to  be  embezzled  and  sold,  the  land  of  Egypt  itself  would  be  in- 
sufficient for  their  supply,  and  their  removal  would  be  necessary, 
not  to  a  more  plentiful  country,  but  to  more  able  and  honest  com- 
missaries. ♦  #  # 

"  Their  health  is  also  of  importance.  I  would  not  endeavor  to 
show  that  their  lives  are  valuable  to  us,  because  it  would  suppose  a 
possibility,  that  humanity  was  kicked  out  of  doors  in  America,  and 
interest  only  attended  to.  The  barracks  occupy  the  top  and  brow 
of  a  very  high  hill,  (you  have  been  untruly  told  they  were  in  a  bot- 
tom.) They  are  free  from  fog,  have  four  springs  which  seem  to  be 
plentiful,  one  within  twenty  yards  of  the  piquet,  two  within  fifty 
yards,  and  another  within  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  they  propose 
to  sink  wells  within  the  piquet.  Of  four  thousand  people,  it  should 
.  be  expected,  according  to  the  ordinary  calculations,  that  one  should 
die  every  day.  Yet,  in  the  space  of  near  three  months,  there  harc^ 
been  but  four  deaths  among  them ;  two  infants  under  three  weeks 
old,  and  two  others  by  apoplexy.  The  officers  tell  me,  the  troops 
were  never  before  so  healthy  since  they  were  embodied. 

"  But  is  an  enemy  so  execrable,  that,  though  in  captivity,  his 
wishes  and  comforts  are  to  be  disregarded  and  even  crossed  ?  I 
think  not.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  war  as  much  as  possible.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  modern 
nations,  of  treating  captive  enemies  with  politeness  and  generosity, 
is  not  only  delightful  in  cohtemplation,  but  really  interesting  to  all 
the  world,  friends,  foes,  and  neutrals.     Let  us  apply  this.     *        * 

[Here  follows  a  detail  of  the  labor  and  expense  incurred  in  provid- 
ing their  present  accommodations,  &c.] 

"  Having  thus  found  the  art  of  rendering  captivity  itself  comforta- 
ble, and  carried  it  into  execution,  at  their  own  great  expense  and  fe- 
bor,  their  spirit  sustained  by  the  prospect  of  gratifications  rising  be- 
fore  their  eyes,  does  not  eveiy  sentiment  of  humanity  revolt  against 
the  proposition  of  stripping  them  of  all  this,  and  removing  them  into 
new  situations,  where  from  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  no  pre- 
parations can  be  made  for  carrying  themselves  comfortably  through 
the  heat  of  summer  ;  and  when,  it  is  known  that  the  necessary  ad- 
vances for  the  conveniences  already  providied^  have  exhausted  their 
funds  and  left  them  unable  to  make  the  Mke  exertions  anew^ 
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Again ;  review  this  matter  as  it  may  regard  appearances.  A  body 
of  troops,  after  staying  a  twelvemonth  at  Boston,  are  ordered  to  take 
a  march  of  seven  hundred  miles  to  Virginia,  where,  it  is  said,  they 
may  be  plentifully  subsisted.  As  soon  as  they  are  there,  they  are 
ordered  on  some  other  march,  because,  in  Virginia,  it  is  said,  they 
cannot  be  subsisted.  Indiflferent  nations  will  charge  this  either  to 
ignorance,  or  to  whim  and  caprice ;  the  parties  interested,  to  cruelty. 
They  now  view  the  proposition  in  that  hght,  and  it  is  said,  there  is  a 
general  and  firm  persuasion  among  them,  that  they  were  marched 
from  Boston  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  harass  and  destroy  them 
with  eternal  marches.  Perseverance  in  object,  though  not  by  the 
most  direct  way,  is  often  more  laudable  than  perpetual  changes,  as 
often  as  the  object  shifts  light  A  character,  of  steadiness  in  our 
councils  is  worth  more  than  the  subsistence  of  four  thousand  peo- 
ple. *  #  # 

"  To  conclude.  The  separation  of  these  troops  would  be  a  breach 
of  public  faith  ;  therefore  I  suppose  it  impossible.  If  they  are  re- 
moved to  another  State,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Commissaries  ;  if  they 
are  removed  to  any  other  part  of  the  State,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Com- 
missaries ;  and  in  both  cases,  the  pubhc  interest  and  pubUc  security 
suffer,' the  comfortable  and  plentiful  subsistence  of  our  own  army  is 
lessened,  the  health  of  the  troops  neglected,  their  wishes  crossed,  and 
their  tomforts  torn  from  them,  the  character  of  whim  and  caprice, 
or,  what  is  worse,  of  cruelty,  fixed  on  us  as  a  nation,  and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  our  own  peqple  di^usted  with  such  a  proceeding. 

"  I  have  thus  taken  the  liberty  of  representing  to  you  the  facts 
and  the  reasons,  which  seem  to  miUtate  against  the  separation  or 
removal  of  these  troops.  lam  sensible,  however,  that  the  same  sub- 
ject may  appear  to  different  persons  in  very  different  lights.  What 
I  have  urged  as  reasons,  may,  to  sounder  minds,  be  apparent  falla- 
cies. I  hope  they  will  appear,  at  least,  so  plausible,  as  to  excuse  the 
interposition  of  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  most  htounUe 
servant.'' 

The  reasonableness  and  cc^ency  of  this  appeal,  produfed  the  in- 
tended effect.  The  Governor  and  Council,  on  a  dispassionate  re- 
view of  the  arguments  submitted  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  were  ccmvinced, 
that  the  removal  or  separation  of  the  troops,  would  be  a  breach  of 
the  public  faith,  and  fix  the  character  of  unsteadiness,  and  wbal 
was  worse,  of  crudity,  on  the  Councils  of  the  nation.  The  proposi- 
tion was  accordingly  abandoned,  and  the  troops  permitted  to  remain 
together  at  Charlottesville. 

The  l&eral  and  high-minded  conduct  of  Mr.  Jeffecscm)  on  this 
occasion,  and  his  uniform  endeavors,  during  their  confin^nent,  Ur 
ameliorate  their  sufiering  conditioii,  excited  in  the  soldiers  the  liveli- 
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est  emotions  of  gratitude.  They  loaded  him  with  expressions  of 
their  sensibility ;  and  no  time  could  obliterate  the  impression  from 
their  hearts.  Subsequently,  when  Ambassador  in  Europe,  Mr. 
Jefferson  visited  Germany  ;  and  passing  through  a  town  where  one 
of  the  Hessian  corps,  that  had  been  at  Charlottesville,  happened  to 
be  in  garrison,  he  met  with  Baron  De  Geismar,  who  immediately 
apprized  his  brother  oflScers  of  the  presence  of  their  bene&ctor. 
They  flocked  around  him,  greeted  him  with  affecting  tokens  of  their 
remembrance,  and  spoke  of  America  with  enthusiasm. 

On  taking  leave  of  Charlottesville,  the  principal  officers,  Major 
Generals  Phillips  and  Riedesel,  Brigadier  Specht,  C.  De  Geismar, 
J.  L.  De  Unger,  and  some  others,  addressed  him  letters,  expressive 
of  their  lasting  attachment,  and  bidding  him  an  affectionate  adieu. 
Phillips  emphatically  extols  his  'delicate  proceedings."  Riedesel 
repeatedly  and  fervently  pours  out  his  thanks,  and  those  of  his  wife 
and  children.  To  all  these  letters,  Mr.  Jefferson  returned  answers, 
replete  with  sentiments  of  politeness  and  generosity,  of  the  highest 
order.  Some  of  these  answers  have  been  preserved.  "  The  great 
cause  which  divides  our  countries,"  he  replied  to  Phillipe,  '^  i3  not  to 
be  decided  by  individual  animosities.  The  harmony  of  private  so- 
cieties cannot  weaken  national  efforts.  To  contribute,  by  neigh- 
borly intercourse  and  attention,  to  make  others  happy,  iff  the  short- 
est and  surest  way  of  being  happy  ourselves.  As  thisse  eientiments 
seem  to  have  directed  your  conduct,  we  should  be  as  unwise  as  illib- 
eral, were  we  not  to  preserve  the  same  temper  of  mind." 

To  General  Riedesel  he  thus  wrote :  ^'  The  little  attentions  you 
are  pleased  to  magnify  so  much,  yiever  deserved  a  mention  or 

thought.    Opposed  as  we  happen  to  be,  in  our  sentiments 

of  duty  and  honor,  and  anxious  for  <5ontrary  events,  I  shall,  never- 
theless, sincerely  rejoice  in  every  circumstance  of  happiness  and  safe- 
ty which  may  attend  you  personally." 

To  Lieutenant  De  Unger,  who  wrote  in  French  with  an  air  of 
great  naivete,  hie  replied  iii  the  following  manner  :  "  The  very 
small  amusements  which  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  furnish,  in  or- 
der to  lighten  your  heavy  hours,  by  no  means  merited  the  ac- 
knowledgements you  make.  Their  impression  must  be  ascribed  to 
your  extreme  sensibility  rather  than  to  their  own  weight.  When 
the  course  of  pvents  shall  have  removed  you  to  distant  scenes  of  ac- 
tion, where  laurels  not  moistened  with  the  blood  of  my  country,  may 
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be  gathered,  I  shall  urge  my  sincere  prayers  for  your  obtaining  ev- 
ery h(*ior  and  preferment  which  may  gladden  the  heart  of  a  soldier. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  your  fondness  for  philosophy  resume  its 
merited  ascendency,  is  it  impossible  to  hope,  that  this  unexplored 
xjountry  may  tempt  your  residence,  by  holding  out  materials,  where- 
with to  build  a  fame,  founded  on  the  happiness,  and  not  on  the  ca- 
lamities of  human  nature  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  philosopher  or  a 
nsoldier,  I  wish  you  personally  many  feUcities."  De  Unger  was  a 
votary  of  literature  and.  science.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  enjoyed  in  his  library  ad- 
vantages, which,  his  taste  combined  with  his  situation  to  render 
doubly  precious.  Other  officers  loved  music  and  painting ;  they 
found  in  him  a  rich  and  cultivated  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  They 
were  astonished,  delightied ;  and  their  letters  Jo  several  parts  of  Ger- 
many, gav-e  of  the  American  character,  ideas  derived  from  that  ex- 
alted specimen.  These  letters  found  their  way  into  several  Ga- 
zettes of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  name  of  Jefferson  was  associa- 
ted with  that  of  Franklio,  whose  fame  had  then  spread  over  Eu- 
rope. "Surely,"  says  an  historian,*  "this  innocent  and  bloodless 
conquest  over  the  minds  of  men,  whose  swords  had  originally  been 
hired  to  the  oppressors  of  America,  was  in  itself  scarcely  less  glori- 
ous, though  in  its  effects  less  extensively  beneficial,  than  the  splen- 
rdid  train  of  .victories  which  had  disarmed  thdr  hands." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1779,  Mr.  JeSerson  was  elected  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia ;  and  retired  from  the  Legislature, 
with  the  highest  dignity  within  die  scope  of  their  appointment. 
PoUtical  distinctions  being  then  unknown,  the  bedlot  box  determin- 
ed the  exftct  value  put  upon  the  abilities  of  public  characters.  Be- 
ing but  thirty-^  years  old,  hk  personal  ascendency  must  ha?ve  been 
great  to  have  outweighed  the  sanctimonious  and  almodt  irresistible 
predispositioH  for  age  and  experience,  in  selecting  the  Executive 
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bead.    The  result,  however,  was  not  imnatoral.    The  connection 
of  his  name,  in  such  distinguished  forms,  with  the  most  iniportant 
revolutionary  transactions,  especially  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  his  bold  and  rapid  succession  of  reformations,  in  the  mu- 
nicipal Legislature,  substituting  republicanism  in  the  room  of  mon- 
archy, throughout,,  had  established  a  reputation,  whose  pre-emi- 
nence was  justly  undisputed  and  indisputable.     Yet,  with  so  many 
claims  to  the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  his  country,  it  is  stated  as 
an  historical  fact,  that  he  received  the  intelligence  of  his  election 
with  unaffected  regret.     The  metaphysical  attachments  of  his  mind 
were  unsuited  to  the  pomp  and  perturbation  of  oflftce ;  and  patriotic 
devotion  alone,  could  induce  him  to  relinquish  a  sphere  of  action,  in 
which  the  labors  of  the  statesmen  might  be  occasionally  intermin- 
gled with  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  philosophy,  and  the  pleasures  of 
domestic  retirement. 

A  circumstance  attended  his  elevation  to  the  oflftce  of  Chief  Mag- 
istrate, which  is  entitled  to  special  consideration  and  regard.     It  was 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  endearing  traits  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  char- 
acter, that  he  never  would  permit  his  personal  attachments  to  be 
weakened  by  public  rivalries  or  political  animosities.     The  most  af- 
fecting proofe  of  his  adherence  to  this  rare  species  of  magnanimity, 
through  seasons  of  unparalleled  political  rancor,  adorn  the  later  por- 
tions of  his  pubUc  history.     On  the  present  occasion,  his  intimate 
friend,  John  Page,  a  patriotic  and  high-minded  gentlfemen,  impru- 
dently permitting  himself  to  be  nominated,  shared  with  him  the  suf- 
frages of  the  Legislature.    It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  extreme 
liberality  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions,  on  certain  important  points, 
had  rallied  in  opposition  to  hijn,  the  remnants  of  that  avenging 
aristocracy,  whom  he  had  so  often  and  so  gloriously  vanquished  ; 
federating  with  the  personal  and  political,  friends  of  Mr.  Page,  with 
or  without  his  connivance,  they  might  be  able  to  make  a  sensiUe 
diversion  from  the  principal  candidate,  which  would  accoimt  for  the 
.  actual  result  of  the  vote.    Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Jefferson  woold 
permit  no  such  construction  to  rest  on  his  own  mind,  and  alienate 
him  from  his  friend,  whatever  might  be  the  constructions  of  the 
wodd,  U>  which  he  was  absolutdy  invulnerable ;  and  he  entreated 
chis  invduntairy  rival  to  remain  forever  easy  under  this  assurance. 
In  reply  to  a  card  of  explanation  from  him,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter. 
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"  WiUiamsburg,  June  22, 1779. 
"  Dear  i^ge,— rreceived  your  letter  by  Mr.  Jamieson.    It  had 
given^he  much  pain,  that  the  zeal  of  our  respective  friends  should 
ever  have  placed  you  and  me  in  the  situation  of  competitors.     I  was 
comforted,  however,  with  the  reflectiori,  that  it  was  their  competi- 
tion, not  ours,  and  that  the  difference  of  the  numbers  which  decided 
between  us,  was  too  insignificant  to  give  you  a  pain,  or  me  a  pleas- 
ure, had  our  dispositions  towards  each  other  been  such  as  to  admit 
those  sensations.     I  know  you  too  well  to  need  an  apology  for  any 
thing  you  do,  and  hope  you  will  for  ever  be  assured  of  this ;  and  as 
to  the  constructions  of  the  world,  they  would  only  have  added  one 
to  the  many  sins  for  which  they  are  to  go  to  the  devil.     As  this  is 
the  first,  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last,  instance  of  ceremony  between  us. 
A  desire  to  see  my  family,  which  is  in  Charles  City,  carries  me  thith- 
er to-morrow,  and  I  shall  not  return  till  Monday.    Be  pleased  to 
present  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Page,  and  add  this  to  the  assuran- 
ces I  have  ever  given  you,  that  I  am,  dear  Page,  your  affectionate 
friend." 

Immediately  on  assuming  the  helm  of  administration,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son directed  the  weight  of  his  station,  and  the  powers  confided  to 
him,  towards  reclaiming  the  enemy  to  the  principles  of  humanity, 
in  the  treatment  of  American  prisoners.  He  had  seen  with  sensi- 
bility, that  the  conduct  of  the  British  officers,  civil  and  military,  had 
in  tli»  whole  course  of  the  war,  been  savage,  and  unprecedented 
among  civilized  nations ;  that  American  officers  and  soldiers,  capti- 
vated by  them,  had  been  loaded  v^ith  irons — consigned  to  crowded 
gaols,  loathsome  dungeons,  and  prison-ships — suppUed  often  with 
no  food,  generally  with  too  little  for  the  sustenance  of  nature,  and 
that  httle  so  unsound  and  unwholesome,  as  to  have  rendered  captiv- 
ity and  death  ahnost  synonymous  with  them ;  that  they  had  been 
transported  beyond  seas,  where  their  fate  could  not  be  ascertained,  or 
compelled  to  take  arms  against  their  country,  and  by  a  refinement 
in  cruelty,  to  become  the  murderers  of  their  own  brethren. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  extended  to  British  prisoners,  by 
American  victors,  had  been  marked,  he  well  knew,  with  singular  mod- 
eration and  clemency.  They  had  been  supplied,  on  all  occasions,  with 
wholesome  and  plentifiil  food,  provided  with  comfortable  accommoda* 
tions,  suffered  to  range  at  large  within  extensive  tracts  of  country, 
permitted  to  live  in  American  families,  to  labor  for  ihemsdyeQ,  to 
acquire  and  enjoy  property,  and  finally,  to  participate  in  the  princi- 
pal benefits  of  society,  while  privileged  fi^om  all  its  burthens.  In 
some  cases  they  had  been  treated  with  elegant  hospitality,  and  refin- 
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cd  courtesy.  We  have  ali*eady  witnessed  thf^  gi-Atifirinff  spectacle 
of  four  thousand  British  troops,  prisoners  of  war,  relieved  s^denly 
from  an  accumulation  of  miseries,  and  raised,  some  to  a  state  of  diff- 
nified  ease,  all  to  a  condition  of  competency  and  comfort,  cUef- 
ly  by  his  own  private  enterprises,  seconded  by  the  liberality  and 
munificence  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Reviewing  this  contrast,  which  could  not  be  denied  by  the  ene- 
my themselves,  in  a  single  point,  and  which  had  been  continued  by 
them  for  a  term  of  time,  which  forbade  any  longer  hope  of  winning 
them  over  to  the  practice  of  humanity,  by  the  law  of  kindness  and 
generosity,  Governor  Jefierson  felt  impelled,  by  a  sense  of  public 
justice,  to  substitute  a  system  of  rigorous  and  dreadfiil  retribution. 
He  felt  "called  on,"  in  the  impressive  language  of  his  order,  "  by 
that  justice  we  owe  to  those  who  are  fighting  the  battles  of  our  coun- 
tiy,  to  deal  out  miseries  to  their  enemies,  measme  for  measure,  and 
to  distress  the  feelings  of  mankind  by  exhibiting  to  them  spectacles 
of  severe  retaliation,  where  we  had  long  and  vainly  endeavored  to 
introduce  an  emulation  in  kindness." 

Happily,  the  fortune  of  war  had  thrown  into  his  power,  some  of 
those  very  individuals,  who,  having  distinguished  themselves  person- 
ally in  the  practice  of  cruelties,  were  proper  subjects  on  wbi^  to 
begin  the  work  of  retaliation.  Among  these  were  Henry  Hamilton, 
who,  for  some  years  past,  had  acted  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
settlement  at  Detroit,  under  Sir  Guy  Carlton ;  Philip  Dejean,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  Detroit,  and  William  Lamothe,  captain  of  vol- 
unteers,— ^taken  prisoners  of  war  by  Colonel  Clarke  at  Fort  St.  Tin- 
cents,  and  brought  under  guard  to  Williamsburg,  early  in  June,  79. 
Proclamations  under  his  own  hand,  and  the  concunent  testimony  of 
indifferent  witnesses,  proved  Governor  Hamilton  a  remorseless  de- 
^royer  of  the  human  race,  instead  of  an  honorable  national  enemy. 
He  had  excited  the  Indians  to  perpetrate  their  accustomed  atroci- 
ties upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  an  eagerness  and 
ingenuity,  which  evinced,  that  the  general  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment harmonized  with  his  particular  disposition.  He  gave  stand- 
ing rewards  for  scalps,  but  offered  none  for  priscmers,  which  induced 
the  Indians,  afler  compelling  their  captives  to  carry  their  baggage 
into  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  to  butcher  them  at  last,  and  cany 
in  their  scalps  to  the  Governor,  who  welcomed  their  return  and  suc- 
cess by  a  discharge  of  cannon ;  and  the  few  American  prisoners 
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sparedby  his  blood-hounds,  were  doomed  by  him  to  a  captivity  of 
lingerfhg  and  complicated  tortures,  terminating  in  death.  Concern- 
ing Dejean  and  Lamothe,  it  was  well  ascertained,  that  they  had,  on^ 
all  occasions,  been  the  ready  and  cordial  instruments  of  Hamilton ; 
the  former,  acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  judge  and  jailor,  had 
instigated  him  by  malicious  insinuations^  to  increase  rather  than  re- 
lax his  severities,  and  had  aggravated  the  cruelty  of  his  orders,  by 
his  manner  of  executing  them ;  the  latter,  as  commander  of  volun- 
teer scalping  parties,  Indians  and  whites,  had  desolated  the  frontier 
settlements  by  his  marauding  excursions,  devoting  to  indiscrimin- 
ate destruction,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  stimulating  by  his 
example,  the  fiiry  of  his  execrable  banditti.* 

Possessed,  by  the  force  of  American  arms,  of  such  fit  subjects  as 
these,  on  which  to  make  the  first  demonstrations  of  retributive  jus- 
tice, and  coerce  the  enemy  into  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare, 
Governor  Jefierson  issued  an  order,  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of 
his  Council,  directing  the  above  named  prisoners  to  be  put  in  irons, 
confined  in  the  dungeon  of  the  public  gaol,  debarred  the  use  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  excluded  firom  all  conversation,  except  with 
their  keeper. 

Major  General  Phillips,  who  continued  near  Charlottesville  in 
dignified  captivity,  having  read  in  the  Virginia  Gazette,  the  ener* 
getic  order  of  the  GoverncNT,  immediately  addressed  him  a  remon- 
strance on  the  subject.  In  his  communication,  he  endeavored  to 
invalidate  the  testimony  against  Hamilton,  and  to  extenuate  his 
conduct;  expressed  doubts  respecting  the  authority  of  any  particu- 
lar State  to  enter  upon  retaliation,  which  he  supposed  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  Congress  ;  expatiated  largely  on  the  sacred  nature  of  a 
capitulation,  which,  in  the  present  case,  he  contended,  exempted 
the  prisoner  from  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  him,  whatever 
his  previous  conduct  might  have  been ;  and  in  conclusion,  entreat- 
ed the  Governor  to  reconsider  the  subject.  "  From  my  residence 
in  Virginia,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  conceived  the  most  favorable  idea  of 
the  gentlemen  of  this  country ;  and  from  my  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  you,  Sir,  I  am  led  to  imagine  it  must  have  been  very 
dissonant  to  the  feelings  of  your  mind,  to  inflict  such  a  weight  of 
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misery  and  stigma  of  disgrace  upon  the  unfortunate  gentleman  in 
question." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  Mi\  Jeffersony  vrhen 
no  superior  obligation  stood  in  the  way,  (and  none  had  better  reason 
to  honor  them  than  General  Phillips  and  his  fellow  captives,)  his 
present  situation,  as  Chief  Magistrate,  requued  the  stem  subordina 
tion  of  those  feelings  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  gener- 
al good  of  mankind.    His  own  opinion  was,  that  aU  persons  taker 
in  war,  as  well  those  who  surrendered  on  capitulation,  as  thos( 
who  surrendered  at  discretion,  were  to  be  deemed  prisoners  of  war 
and  liable  to  the  same  treatment ;  except  only  so  far  as  they  wen 
protected  by  the  express  terms  of  their  capitulation.    In  the  sur 
rendry  of  Governor  Hamilton,  no  stipulation  was  made  as  to  th 
treatment  of  himself  or  his  fellow  prisoners.     The  Governor,  indeed 
upon  signing,  had  added  a  flourish  of  reasons,  which  induced  hiii 
to  capitulate,  one  of  which  was,  the  generosity  of  his  vicUnious  en 
emy.     '  Generosity,  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale,  thougli 
Mr.  Jefferson,  dictated  the  making  a  signal  example  of  the  gentli 
man ;  but  waiving  that,  these  were  only  the  private  motives  ir 
ducing  him  to  surrender,  and  did  not  enter  into  the  cpntract  of  th 
antagonist  party.'    He  continued  in  the  belief,  therefore,  that  tli 
bare  existence  of  a  capitulation^  did  not  privilege  Hamilton  fioi 
confinement,  there  being  in  that  contract  no  positive  stipulation  t 
that  effect.    The  importance  of  the  point,  however,  in  a  nadoni 
view,  and  his  great  anxiety  for  the  honor  of  the  government,  ui 
der  a  charge  of  violated  faith  by  one  of  its  supreme  functionarie 
induced  him  to  submit  the. question  to  the  Commander  in  Chiel 
sensible  that  there  was  no  other  person  whose  opinion  would  i 
authoritatively  decide  the  doubt  in  the  public  mind,  or  to  whic 
he  was  disposed  so  implicitly  to  conform. 

Qeneral  Washington  saw  with  pleasure  the  Executive  of  h 
native  State,  entering  with  commendaUe  energy,  upon  a  course 
measures,  which  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  had  rendered  necess 
ry.  But,  entertaining  doubts  as  to  the  real  bearing  and  extent 
the  capitulation  in  question,  and  concurring  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  : 
a  sacred  respect  for  the  laws  and  usages  of  civilized  nations,  he  i 
commended  a  relaxation  of  severities,  after  a  fak  trial  of  the  pra 
tical  effect  of  the  present  proceeding.  One  solemn  inculcatic 
would  have  been  administered ;    Virginia  would  have  it  in  h 
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power  to  repeat  it.  This  alone  might  produce  the  intended  reform- 
ation, and  remove  the  horrid  necessity  of  individual  chastisement, 
for  national  barbarities. 

Influenced  by  the  advice  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  more 
as  it  harmonized  with  the  better  dictates  of  his  understanding. 
Governor  Jefferson  re-considered  the  case  of  the  captives,  and  issu- 
ed a  second  order  in  council,  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  first, 
though  not  compromiting  the  right,  in  any  one  point.  A  single 
specimen  of  the  early  State  papers  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  the  least 
that  will  be  required  by  the  reader,  while  it  is  all  that  pur  hmits 
will  allow.  There  is  something  peculiarly  elevated  in  the  senti- 
ment and  diction  of  all  his  Executive  mandates. 

"  In  Council,  September  29,  1779. 
"  The  board  having  been,  at  no  time,  unmindful  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  confinement  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Hamil- 
ton, Captain  Lamothe,  and   Philip  Dejean,  which  the  personal 
cruelties  of  those  men,  as  well  as  the  general  conduct  of  the  ene- 
my, had  constrained  them  to  advise :  wishing,  and  willing  lo  ex- 
pect that  their  sufferings  may  lead  them  to  the  practice  of  human- 
ity, should  any  future  turn  of  fortune,  in  their  favor,  submit  to  their 
discretion  the  fate  of  their  fellow  creatures  ;  that  it  may  prove  an 
admonition  to  others,  meditating  like  cruelties,  not  to  rely  for  im- 
punity in  anv  circumstances  of  distance  or  present  security  ;   and 
that  it  may  mduce  the  enemy  to  reflect,  what  must  be  the  painful 
consequences,  should  a  continuation  of  the  same  conduct  on  their 
part  impel  us  again  to  severities,  while  such  multipUed  subjects  of 
retaliation  are  within  our  power ;  sensible  that  no  impression  can 
be  made  on  the  event  of  the  war,  by  vinreaking  vengeance  on  mis- 
erable captives,  that  the  great  cause  which  has  animated  the  two 
nations  against  each  other,  is  not  to  be  decided  by  unmanly  cruel- 
ties on  wretches,  who  have  bowed  their  necks  to  the  power  of  the 
victor,  but  by  the  exercise  of  honorable  valor  in  the  field ;  earnestly 
hoping  that  the  enemy,  viewing  the  subject  in  the  same  Ught, 
will  be  content  to  abide  the  event  of  that  mode  of  decision,  and 
spare  us  the  pain  of  a  second  departure  from  kindness  to  our  cap- 
tives :  confident  that  commisseration  to  our  prisoners  is  the  only 
possible  motive,  to  which  can  be  candidly  ascribed,  in  the  present 
actiial  circumstances  of  the  war,  the  advice  we  are  now  about  to 
give ;  the  board  does  advise  the  Governor  to  send  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton,  Captain  Lamothe,  and  Philip  Dejean,  to  Hanover 
court  house,  there  to  remain  at  large,  within  certain  reasonable 
limits,  taking  their  parole  in  the  usual  manner.    The  Governor 
orders  accordingly." 
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Agreeably  to  the  above  order,  a  parole  was  drawn  up  and  ten- 
dered the  prisoners.  It  required  them  to  be  inoffensive  in  word  a» 
well  as  deed;  to  which  they  objected,  insisting  on  entire  fieedom  of 
speech.  They  were,  consequently,  remanded  to  their  confinement, 
which  was  now  to  be  considered  voluntary.  Their  irons,  however, 
were  knocked  off.  The  subaltern  prisoners,  soon  after,  subscribed 
the  proffered  paiole,  and  were  enlarged  ;  but  Hamilton,  aspiring  to 
the  fame  of  a  martyr  in  the  royal  cause,  and  expecting  ample  re- 
muneration for  his  magnified  distresses,  by  future  promotion,  long 
refused  to  follow.  Upon  being  informed  by  General  Phillips,  who 
had  been  exchanged,  that  his  sufferings  would  be  perfectly  gratu- 
itous, he  at  last  compUed. 

These  vigorous  measures  of  Governor  Jefferson  produced  the 
effects  anticipated.  In  the  first  moments  of  passion,  the  British  re- 
resorted  to  what  they  improperly  termed,  retaliation ;  being  a  revival 
only,  in  more  hideous  forms,  of  their  established  practices — ^there- 
fore, to  be  deemed  original  and  unprovoked  in  every  new  instance. 
A  declaration  was  also  issued,  that  no  officers  of  the  Virginia  line 
should  be  exchanged  till  Hamilton's  affiiir  should  be  satisfectorily 
settled.  When  this  information  was  received,  the  Governor  imme- 
diately ordered  all  exchange  of  British  prisoners  to  be  stopped,  with 
the  determination  to  use  them  as  pledges  for  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
cans in  like  circumstances.  '^  It  is  impossible,"  he  writes  to  Gen- 
end  Washington,  ''  they  can  be  serious  in  attempting  to  bully  us  in 
this  manner.  We  have  too  many  of  their  subjects  in  our  power, 
and  too  much  iron  to  clothe  them  with,  and,  I  will  add,  too  much 
resolution  to  avail  ourselves  of  both,  to  fear  their  pretended  retalia- 
tion." Effectual  measures  were  taken  for  ascertaining,  from  time 
to  time,  the  situation  and  treatment  of  American  captives,  with  a. 
view  to  retaliate,  on  the  enemy,  corresponding  treatment  in  all  cases ; 
and  the  prison  ship^  fitted  up  on  the  recommendation  of  Congress^ 
was  ordered  to  a  proper  station,  for  the  reception  and  confinement 
of  such  as  should  be  sent  to  it  ^'  I  am  afiraid,"  he  again  writes  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  "I  shall  hereafter,  perhaps,  be  oMiged  to  give 
your  Excellency  some  trouMe  in  aiding  me  to  obtain  information  of 
the  future  usage  of  our  prisoner.  I  shall  give  immediate  ordenf 
for  having  in  readiness  every  engine,  which  the  enemy  have  con- 
trived for  the  destruction  of  our  unhappy  citizens  captivated  Igr 
them.    The  presentiment  of  these  operaXions  is  shocking  beyond 
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expression.  I  pray  Heaven  to  avert  them ;  but  nothing  in  this 
world  will  do  it,  but  a  proper  conduct  in  the  enemy.  In  every 
event,  I  shall  resign  myself  to  the  hard  necessity  under  which  I 
shall  act." 

The  Governor  was  not  insensible  to  the  aggravation  of  misery, 
which  the  fiist  exercises  of  his  policy  brought  on  those  unfortunate 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  were  in  the  power  of  the  ene- 
my. On  the  contrary,  he  entered  feelingly  into  their  situation,  and 
encouraged  them,  by  persuasive  appeals  to  their  fortitude,  and  by 
those  fascinating  descriptions  of  future  glory,  which  so  powerfiilly 
affect  the  soldier,  to  bear  up  against  a  temporary  increase  of  per- 
sonal suffering,  for  the  lasting  and  general  benefit  of  their  country. 
An  mteresting  letter  of  his  to  Colonel  Matthews,  an  oflScer  of  the 
Virginia  line,  whose  parole  had  been  retracted  by  the  enemy,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  measures,  has  recently  been  given  to  the 
world.  It  explains  the  motives,  and  the  beneficial  tendency  of  his 
policy,  in  a  forcible  and  engaging  manner. 

"It  gives  us  great  pain  that  €tny  of  our  countrymen  should  be 
cut  off  from  the  society  of  their  friends  and  tenderest  connections^ 
while  it  seems  as  if  it  was  in  our  power  to  administer  relief.     But 
we  trust  to  their  good  sense  for  discerning,  and  their  spirit  for  bear- 
ing up  against  the  fallacy  of  this  appearance.        ♦        *        * 
Humane  conduct  on  our  part,  was  found  to  produce  no  effect ;  the 
contrary,  therefore,  was  to  be  tried.     If  it  produces  a  proper  lenity 
''I  our  citizens  in  captivity,  it  will  have  the  effect  we  meant ;  if  it 
^^  Qot,  we  shall  return  a  severity  as  terrible  as  universal.    If  ^e 
causes  ^  ^^j.  ^jg^j,  against  Hamilton  were  founded  in  truth,  that 
rigor  was  j,^^^  ^^^  would  not  give  right  to  the  enemy  to  commence 
any  new  hostiw^g  ^  ^y^^^^  ^^^^ .  ^^^  ^^^  g^^j^  ^^^  severities  are 
to  be  considered,  Hu  as  retaliation,  but  as  original  and  unprovoked. 
If  those  causes  were  n^  founded  in  truth,  they  should  have  denied 
them.    If,  declining  the  tnu^pal  of  trudi  and  reason,  they  choose 
to  pervert  this  mto  a  contest  oi  cruelty  and  destruction,  we  wUl 
contend  with  them  in  that  hne,  aiij  measure  out  misery  to  those 
in  our  power,  in  that  multiplied  proponai^  which  the  advantage  of 
superior  numbers  enables  us  to  do.     We  sbsia  think  it  our  particu- 
lar duty,  after  the  information  we  gather  from  the  papers  which 
have  been  laid  before  us,-  to  pay  very  constant  attention  to  your 
situation,  and  that  of  your  fellow  prisoners.    We  hope  that  the 
prudence  of  the  enemy  will  be  your  protection  from  injury  ;  and 
we  are  assured  that  your  regard  for  the  honor  of  your  country 
would  not  permit  you  to  wish  we  should  suffer  ourselves  to  be  bul- 
lied into  an  acquiescence,  under  every  insult  and  cruelty  they  may 
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choose  to  practise,  and  a  fear  to  retaliate,  lest  you  should  be  made 
to  experieHce  additional  suflferings.  Their  officers  and  soldiers  in 
our  hands  are  pledges  for  your  safety  ;  we  are  determined  to  use 
them  as  such.  Iron  will  be  retaliated  by  iron,  but  a  great  multi- 
plication on  distinguished  objects  ;  prison  ships  by  prison  ships,  and 
like  for  like  in  general.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  beg  you  to  be  assured,  there  is  nothing  consistent  with  the 
honor  of  your  country,  which  we  shall  not,  at  all  times,  be  ready  to 
do  for  the  relief  of  yourself  and  companions  in  captivity.  We  know, 
that  ardent  spirit  and  hatred  for  tyranny,  which  brought  you  into 
your  present  situation,  will  enable  you  to  bear  up  against  it  with 
the  firmness,  which  has  distinguished  you  as  a  soldier,  and  to  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  day,  when  events  shall  take  place, 
against  which  the  wounded  spirits  of  your  ^emies  will  find  no 
comfort,  even  from  reflections  on  the  most  refined  of  the  cruelties 
with  which  they  have  glutted  themselves.  \I  am,  (fcc." 

These  inspiriting  sentiments  of  the  Executive,  lifted  the  hearts 
of  the  American  prisoners,  to  the  fortitude  of  martyrs.  They  ac- 
quiesced, with  god  like  heroism,  in  the  stern  necessity,  which  dic- 
tated the  oblivion  of  their  private  disfereeocer,  in  the  prospect  of  the 
general  amelioration  of  captivated  man.  Nor  was  th^  delightful 
anticipation  wholly  disappointed.  The  practical  incuWtion  of  such 
a  lesson,  produced  a  sensible  humiliation  in  the  conduct  of  the  en- 
emy, through  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  war.  T^-door  of 
British  magnanimity,  which  was  barred  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
justice,  and  national  honor,  was  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  yield  ^ 
th#bries  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  fatal  admoni*^*^^  ^^ 
experience. 

These  details,  we  are  aware,  are  disproportion/*^  ^  ^"®  general 
scale  of  our  narrative  ;  but  they  evince  how  tM^^S^v  ^^'^^^ican 
was  the  heart  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  subduing  ^  »*«  sympathies  for  his 
British  brethren,  however  powerfiil  t^fY  ^^^e  before,  the  moment 
they  cama  in  conflict  with  the  w^  heing  of  his  countrymen.  Ex- 
treme sensibility  almost  invp^ably  begets  weak  magistrates ;  and 
the  examples  are  equally  rare,  of  civil  rulers,  who  have  uni- 
ted to  a  general  philanthropy  so  acute,  a  love  of  country  so  predom- 
inant and  exclusive. 

In  the  same  national  spirit  which  guided  his  military  operations^ 
he  engaged  in  a  civil  transaction  of  extensive  and  solid  utility  to 
to  the  Commonwealth.  Upon  the  mediation  of  Spain,  offerecl 
about  this  time,  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of  an  approach^ 
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iag  pacification  ;  and  Congress,  in  settling  their  ultimatum,  had 
intimated,  that  the  principal  of  uti  possidetis  should  be  recogniz- 
ed in  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  the  several  States.  Whereupon, 
Oovemor  Jefferson  instituted  active  measures  for  extending  the 
western  estabUshments  of  Virginia,  with  a  view  to  secure,  by  actual 
possession,  the  right  of  that  State  in  its  whole  extent,  to  the  Mias- 
sissippi.  He  engaged  a  company  of  scientific  gentlemen  to  proceed, 
tinder  an  escwt,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  ascertain,  by  celestial  ob- 
servation, the  point  on  that  river  intersected  by  the  latitude  of  thirty 
six  and  a  half  degrees,  the  southern  limit  of  the  State;  and  to 
measure  its  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

The  brave  and  enterprising  Colonel  Clarke,  who,  by  a  series  of  un- 
paralleled successes  over  the  Indians,  had  already  secured  extensive 
acquisitions  to  Virginia,  was  selected  by  the  Governor  to  conduct  the 
miUtary  operations.     He  was  directed,  so  soon  as  the  southern  limit 
on  the  Mississippi  should  be  ascertained,  to  select  a  strong  and  com- 
manding position,  near  that  point,  and  to  establish  there  a  Fort  and 
garrison  ;  thence  to  extend  his  conquests  northward  to  the  Lakes, 
erecting  Forts  at  different  points,  which  might  serve  as  monuments 
of  actual  possession,  besides  affording  protection  to  that  portion  of 
the  country.     Under  these  orders,  Fort  Jefferson,  in  compliment  to 
the  founder  of  the  enterprize,  was  erected  and  garrisoned  on  the 
Missisdppi,  a  few  miles  above  the  southern  limit.     The  final  result 
of  this  patriotic  expedition,  was  the  addition  to  the  chartered  limits  of 
Virginia,  of  that  inunense  tract  of  country  north  west  of  the  Uhio 
river,  which  includes  the  present  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio  in 
part,  and  theMidiigan  Territory. 

Theiollowing  year,  1780,  on  the  urgent  recommendation  of 
Governor  Jefferson,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Congre^, 
a  resolution  passed  the  Legisliature,  generously  ceding  to  the  United 
States,  the  whole  of  thiid  vast  extent  of  unappropriated  territory. 
This  important  event  removed  the  great  obstacle  to  the  ratificatioil 
of  the  Confederacy  between  the  States.  Upon  transmitting  the  res- 
olution to  the  President  of  Congress,  the  Governor  wrote :  "  I  shall 
be  rendered  very  happy  if  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  equally  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  the  important  convention  in  prospebt, 
shall  be  willing  to  sacrifice  equally  to  its  completion.  This  single 
sevent,  couWittake  place  shordy,  would  outweigh  every  success  which 
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the  enemy  have  hitherto  obtained,  and  render  desperate  the  hopes  to 
which  those  successes  have  given  birth." 

To  this  magnanimous  resolution,  were  appended  the  well  known 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  a  free  Port  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river. 

In  the  course  of  one  month  after  the  adoption  of  this  measure, 
the  Confederation  was  completed. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1780,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  Govern- 
or by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature.     During  his  second 
gubernatorial  term,  Virginia,  which  had  hitherto  been  distant  from 
the  seat  of  war,  was  destined  to  be  made  the  theatre  of  a  cam- 
paign more  arduous,  perilous  and  distressing,  than  perhaps  distin- 
guished any  other  period  of  the  Revolution.     Three  systematic  inva- 
sions, by  numerous  and  veteran  armies,  inundated  the  State,  in 
quick  and  terrible  succession ;  nor  could  there  have  been  a  more  un- 
favorable concurrence  of  circumstances,  for  offering  an  adequate  re- 
sistance, than  existed  duiing  the  whole  time  these-  formidable  oper- 
ations were  carried  on.    Virginia  was  completely  defenceless ;  her 
physical  resources  were  exhausted ;  her  troops  had  been  drawn  off 
to  the  South  and  to  th^e  North,  to  meet  the  'incessant  d^uands  in 
those  quarters,  and  the  Continental  army  was  too  much  reduced  to 
afford  her  any  important  succors.    The  militia  constituted  the  only 
force  on  which  any  reliance  could  he  placed ;  and  the  resort  to  this 
foi'Se  was  limited  by  the  4eficiency  of  arms,  which  was  aggravated 
by  the  pressing  destitution  of  the  finances.    Indeed,  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  country,  at  the  South,  exhibited  a  depl(»rable  aspect. 
The  city  of  Charleston,  with  the  mfiin  body  of  the  Ccoitinental  army, 
had  fallen  inio  the  hand?  of  Lord  Comwsbllis ;  and  the  haughty 
viqtor,  ipflated  with  success^  had  proclaimed  his  intention  of  pushing 
his  ady9i3i,ces  northward,  on  a  magnificent  scale  of  conquest,  subju- 
gating in  his  course,  the  entire  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
^nifii^  .and  deyoti^g  the  inhabitants  to  uncbnditional  submission,  ot 
the  sword. 

Ii^teUigenee  ^  these  menacing  calculaticms  had  no  sooner  reach* 
ed  Virginia,  ihan  the  (Ixovemor  commenced  the  most  vigorous  mea&r 
ures  for  recreating  the  army,  and  putting  the  country  in  a  firmpos? 
ture  of  defence.  Fes*  this  purpose,  he  was  invested  by  the  L^isla^r 
lure  with  new  and  extraordinary  powers.    Should  the  State  bci 
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invaded,  20,000  militia  were  placed  at  his  disposal ;  he  was  empow- 
<ered  to  impress  provisions  and  other  ftrticlcs,  for  the  public  service, 
and  likewise,  to  lay  an  embargo  in  the  ports  of  the  Commonwealtli, 
whenever  expedient  He  was  authorized  to  confine  or  remove  all 
persons  suspected  of  disaffection  ;  and  to  subject  to  martial  law  in- 
dividuals acting  as  ^piesw  guides  to  ithe  enemy,  or  in  any  manner 
aiding,  abetting,  and  comforting  them,  or  disseminating  among  the 
militia  the  seeds  of  discontent,  mutiny  and  revolt.  He  was  direct- 
ed to  invigorate  the  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  which 
had,  of  late,  been  languishing ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide 
proper  magazines  for  warlike  stores.  To  meet  the  pecuniary  exi 
-gencies  of  the  limes,  paper  emissions  w«re  necessarily  multiplied ; 
and  new  taxes  were  devised. 

These  defensive  arrangements  were  scarcely  enacted,  when  their 
execution  was  suddenly  suspended,  by  the  appearance  in  the  Ches- 
apeake, of  a  strong  British  armament,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Leslie^    Resistance  l)y  maritime  means,  being  unavailable  at 
this  juncture,  theGovernor  immediately  collected  as  large  a  body  of 
militia  as  he  coidd  equip,  to  prevent  the  debarkation  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  first  care  was  to  secure  their 
wives,  children,  and  movable  property,  tc^ether  with  the  insufficien- 
cy of  arms,  tendered  his  exertions  ineffectual.    It  was  to  him  a 
■  source  of  anguish  and  mortification,  to  think,  that  a  people  able  and 
zealous  to  repel  the  invader,  sliould  be  reduced  to  impotency,  by  the 
want  of  defensive  weapons.     The  enemy  landed  at  different  points, 
but  soon  concentrated  their  forces  in  Portsmouth,  fortified  themselves, 
and  remained  in  close  quarters,  until  fliey  retreated  on  board  their 
ships.     It  appears  this  force  had  been  detached  by  Cornwallis,  to 
invade  Virginia  by  water,  occupy  Portsmouth  for  the  purposes  of 
support  and  safe  rendezvous,  and  join  the  main  army  under  his 
command,  on  its  entrance,  by  land,  into  the  southern  borders  of  the 
State.     But  the  precipitate  retreat  of  Cornwallis  into  South  Caroli- 
na, in  consequence  of  serious  reverses  in  that  quarter,  defeated  Les- 
lie's anticipated  junction  with  the  main  army,  and  compelled  his 
sudden  departure  fi^om  the  State,  leaving  his  works  unfinished  and 
undestroyed.     The  principal  injury  resulting  from  this  invasioiil, 
was  the  loss  of  a  quantity  of  cattle,  collected  for  ^e  use  of  the 
southern  army,  and  seized  by  the  enemy  immediately  after  disem- 
barking.   Indeed,  the  conduct  of  this  detachment,  whilst  in  Vir- 
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ginia,  was  an  honorable  exception,  in  all  respects,  to  that  savage 
and  predatory  system,  which  had  hitherto  marked  the  footsteps  of 
British  conquest.  "  I  must,"  writes  the  Governor  to  General  Wash- 
ington, "  do  their  General  and  Commander  the  justice  to  observe, 
that  in  every  case,  which  their  attention  and  influence  CQuld  reach, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  their  conduct  was^  such  as  does 
them  the  greatest  honor.  In  the  few  instances  of  wanton  and  un- 
necessary devastation,  they  punished  the  aggressors."  To  the  firm- 
ness of  Mr.  Jefierson,  in  the  case  of  Hamilton,  history  ascribes  in 
great  part,  this  reputable  deviation  from  a  mode  of  warfare,  which 
all  mankind  must  abhor.* 

This  hostile  armament  had  scarcely  left  the  coast,  when  Virginia 
was  suiprised  by  another  invasion,  of  a  more  formidable  character, 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  parricide  Arnold,  apprised  of 
the  vulnerable  condition  of  Virginia,  on  the  sea  board,  projected  the 
plan  of  a  second  attack  by  a  naval  force.  He  embarked  from  New 
York,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 1780,  was  seen  entering  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  with  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  vessels.  He  ascended  James  river,  and  landed  about 
fifteen  miles  below  Richmond.  On  the  approach  of  a  hostile  force 
into  the  heart  of  the  State,  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation. The  Governor  made  every  effort  for  calling  in  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  militia  to  resist  the  incursion ;  but,  being  dispersed 
over  a  large  tract  of  country,  they  could  be  collected  but  slowly. 
Richmond  being  evidently  the  object  of  their  attack,  every  efibrt  was 
necessary  for  immediately  securing  the  arms,  military  stores,  records, 
&c.  from  the  ravages  of  the  profligate  invader.  He  hastily  embod- 
ied about  two  hundred  half  armed  militia,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  removal  of  the  records,  military  stores,  &c.  to  the  opposite 
side  of  James  river.  He  superintended  their  movements  in  person ; 
and  was  seen  urging,  by  his  presence,  the  business  of  transporta- 
tion, and  coolly  issuing  his  orders,  until  the  enemy  had  actually  en- 
tered the  lower  part  of  the  town,  preceded  by  a  body  of  light  horse. 
Soon  the  whole  regiment  poured  into  Richmond,  and  commenced 
the  work  of  pillage  and  conflagration.  They  burnt  the  foundary, 
the  boring  mill,  the  magazine,  a  number  of  dwelling  houses,  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  Auditor's  and  the  Council  office,  and  retired 
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the  next  day.  Within  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  they  had  pene- 
trated thirty-three  miles  into  the  country,  committed  the  whole  inju- 
ry, and  retreated  down  the  river.  The  Governor  himself  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken,  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  his 
continuance  on  the  scene  of  danger,  at  an  unreasonable  hour,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  public  property.  He  had  previously  sent  off 
his  family  to  Tuckahoe,  eight  miles  above  Richmond,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river  ;  but  did  not  join  them  himself  until  1  o'clock  in 
the  night  He  returned  the  next  morning,  and  continued  his  person- 
al attendance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  during  the  whole  in- 
vasion, to  the  imminent  exposure  of  his  life ;  and  yet,  the  vimlence  of 
party  spirit  has  imputed  to  him  not  only  flagrant  remissness,  but  a 
want  of  common  courage  on  this  occasion ! 

Arnold  shortly  after  encamped  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  a  long  time,  in  close  quarters,  panic  struck  with  guilt,  and 
hanowed  by  the  tortures  of  the  lowest  hell.  The  capture  of  this 
execrable  traitor  had,  from  the  moment  of  his  perfidy,  been  an  ob- 
ject of  eager  pursuit  with  all  the  patriots.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  induc- 
ed to  consider  the  plan  practicable,  while  in  his  present  situation. 

The  following  letter  to  General  Muhlenburgh,  dated  Richmond, 
January  31,  '81,  developes  the  scheme  which  he  laid  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  desirable  an  object. 

"  Sir, — ^AcquaintQd  as  you  are  with  the  treasons  of  Arnold,  I  need 
say  nothing  for  your  information,  or  to  give  you  a  proper  sentiment 
of  them.    You  will  readily  suppose,  that  it  is  above  all  things  desir- 
able to  drag  him  from  those,  under  whose  wing  he  is  now  sheltered. 
On  his  march  to  and  from  this  place,  I  am  certain  it  might  have  been 
done  with  faciUty,  by  men  of  enterprise  and  firmness.    I  think  it 
may  still  be  done,  though  perhaps,  not  quite  so  easily,     Having  pe- 
culiar confidence  ip  the  men  from  the  western  side  of  the  moun-     ^ff; 
tains,  I  meant,  as  soon  as  they  should  come  down,  to  get  the  enter- 
prise proposed  to  a  chosen  number  of  them,  such,  whose  courage 
and  whose  fidelity  would  be  above  all  doubt.    Your  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  those  men  personally,  and  my  confidence  in  your  discretion, 
induce  me  to  ask  you  to  pick  fix)m  among  them,  proper  characters, 
in  such  numbers  as  you  think  best ;  to  reveal  to  them  cair  desire ; 
and  engage  them  to  undertake  to  seize  and  bring  off  this  greatest  of 
all  traitors.    Whether  this  may  be  best  effected  by  their  going  in  as 
friends,  and  awaiting  their  opportunity,  or  otherwise,  is  left  to  them- 
selves.   The  smaller  the  number,  the  better,  so  that  they  may  be 
sufficient  to  manage  him.    Every  necessary  caution  must  be  used 
on  then-  part,  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  their  design  by  the  enemy. 
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I  will  undertake,  if  they  are  successfiil  in  bringiiig  him  off  alke^ 
that  they  shall  receive  five  thousand  guineas  reward  among  them; 
and  to  men  formed  for  such  an  enterprise,  it  must  be  a  great  incite- 
ment tt)  know,  that  their  names  will  be  recorded  with  glory  m  his- 
tory, with  those  of  Vanwert,  Paulding  and  Williams.'" 

Bold  and  adventurous  spirits  were  found  in  Muhlenburg's  corps^ 
who  panted  to  undertake  the  daring  enterprise ;  but  Arnold  had 
become  cautious  and  circumspect,  beyond  the  reach  of  stratagem ; 
he  lay  buried  in  close  confinement  at  Portsmouth,  suffered  no  stran- 
ger to  abroach  him,  and  never  afterwards  xmguardedly  exposed 
his  person.     The  project,  therefore,  was  rendered  abortive. 

The  real  situation  of  Virginia,  at  this  period,  is  forcibly  depicted  , 
in  the  letters  and  dispatches  of  the  Governor.  "  The  fatal  want  of 
arms,"  he  wrote  on  the  8th  of  February,  "puts  it  out  of  our  power 
to  biing  a  greater  force  into  the  field  than  will  barely  sufiice  to  re- 
strain tlie  adventures  of  the  pitiful  body  of  men  the  enemy  have  at 
Portsmouth,  Should  they  be  reinforced,  the  country  will  be  perfect- 
ly open  to  them  by  land  as  well  as  by  water."  "  I  have  been 
knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress/'  he  again  wrote  on  the  17th,  "for 
aids  of  all  kinds,  but  e^cially  of  arms,  ever  since  the  middle  of 
summer.  The  speaker,  Harrison,  is  gone  to  be  heard  on  that  sub- 
ject. Justice,  indeed,  requires  that  we  should  be  aided  powerfully. 
Yet,  if  they  would  only  repay  us  the  arms  we  have  lent  them,  we 
should  give  the  enemy  trouble,  though  abandoned  to  ourselves.'^ 
On  the  same  day,  he  addressed  the  Commander  in  Chief,  as  fol- 
lows :  "Arms  and  a  naval  force,  are  the  only  means  of  salvation 
for  Virginia.  Two  days  ago,  I  received  information  of  the  arrival  of 
a  sixty-four  gun  ship  and  two  fligates,  in  our  Bay,  being  part  of  the 
fleet  of  our  good  Ally,  at  Rhode-Island.  Could  they  get  at  the  Brit- 
ish ships,  they  are  sufficient  to  destroy  them,  but  these  are  dravi^ 
up  into  Elizabeth  river,  into  which  the  sixty-four  cannot  enter.  I 
apprehend  they  could  do  nothing  more  than  block  up  the  river. 
This,  indeed,  would  reduce  the  enemy,  as  we  could  cut  off  their  sup- 
pUes  by  land ;  but  the  operation  requiring  much  time,  would  proba- 
bly be  too  dangerous  for  the  auxiliary  force.  Not  having  yet  had 
any  particular  information  of  the  designs  of  the  French  commander^ 
1  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  measures  this  will  lead  to." 

This  desperate  situation  of  affairs  was  aggravated  by  the  anival 
in  the  Bay,  of  two  thousand  additional  British  troops,  under  the 
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command  of  Major  General  Phillips.     This  powerful  reinforcement 
shortly  after  formed  a  jmiction  with  Arnold,   and  the  combined 
forces,  under  Phillips,  immediately  renewed,  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  than  heretofore,  their  favorite  system  of  predatory  and  incen- 
diary incursions  into  all  parts  of  the  unprotected  country.     They 
captured  and  laid  waste  Williamsburg,  Petersburg,  and  several  min- 
or settlements ;  and  pursued  their  destroying  advances  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  ;dntil  they  were  anested  in  their  vandal  career,  by  the 
gallant  defender  of  universal  liberty — the  immortal  La  Fayettf. 
During  the  ferocious  and  discursive  operations  of  Phillips  and  Ar- 
nold, the  Governor  remained'constantly  in  and  about  Richmond,  ex- 
erting all  his  powers  for  collecting  the  miUtia,  and  providing  such 
means  for  the  defence  of  the  State,  as  its  exhausted  resources  ad- 
mitted.    Never  assuming  a  guard,  and  with  only  the  river  between 
him  and  the  enemy,  his  lodgings  were  frequently  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  them,  and  his  personal  exposure,  consequently,  very  great. 
But  the  grand  and  final  movement  against  Virginia,  compared 
to  which,  the  previous  invasions  were  feeble  and  desultory  efforts, 
remains  to  be  mentioned.     On  the  20th  of  May,  1781,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  entered  the  State,  on  the  southern  frontier,  with  an  army  of 
four  thousand  men.    His  entry  was  almost  triumphal ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  Petersburg,  w^here  he  formed  a  junction  vrith  the 
forces  under  Phillips  and  Arnold,  he  established  head  quarters,  and 
commenced  his  vaunted  plan  of  subduing  the  whole  State. 

This  alarming  event  happened  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
close  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  awfiil 
crisis  which  impended  over  his  native  State,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  be- 
fore resigning  the  government  into  other  hands,  to  make  one,  last, 
solemn  appeal  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  for  those  important  suc- 
cors, so  often  before  soUcited,  and  on  which  now  evidendy  depend- 
ed the  salvation  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"Your  ExceUency  wiU 
judge  from  this  state  of  things,  and  from  what  youjsnow  of  our 
country,  what  it  may  probably  suffer  during  the  present  campaign. 
Should  the  enemy  be  able  to  produce  no  opportunity  of  annihila- 
ting the  Marquis's  army,  a  small  proportion  of  their  force  may  yet 
restrain  his  movements  effectually,  while  the  greater  part  are  em- 
ployed^ in  detachment,  to  waste  an  unarmed  country,  and  lead  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  acquiesc^ce  under  those  events,  which  they 
see  no  himian  power  prepared  to  ward  off*.    We  are  too  far  re- 
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moved  from  the  other  scenes  of  war  to  say,  whether  the  main  force 
of  the  enemy  be  within  this  State.    But  I  suppose  they  cannot 
any  where  spare  so  great  an  army  for  the  operations  of  the  field. 
Were  it  possible  for  this  circumstance  to  justify  in  your  Excellency  ^ 
a  determination  to  lend  us  your  personal  aid,  it  is  e\ddent  from  the 
universal  voice,  that  the  presence  of  their  beloved  countryman, 
whose  talents  have  so  long  been  successfully  employed  in  estab- 
lishing the  freedom  of  kindred  States,  to  whose  person,  they  have 
still  flattered  themselves  they  retained  somfe  right,  and  have  ever 
looked  up,   as  their  dernier  resort  in  distress,  would  restore  full 
confidence  of  salvation  to  our  citizens,  and  would  render  them 
equal  to  whatever  is  not  impossible.     I  cannot  undertake  to  foresee 
and  obviate  the  difiiculties  which  Ue  in  the  way  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion.    The  whole  subject  is  before  you,  of  which  I  see  only  detach- 
ed parts :  and  your  judgment  will  be  formed  on  a  view  of  the 
whole.     Should  the  danger  of  this  State,  and  its  consequence  to 
the  Union,  be  such,  as  to  render  it  best  for  the  whole  that  you 
should  repair  to  its  assistance,  the  difficulty  would  then  be,  how  to 
keep  men  out  of  the  ^eld.     I  have  undertaken  to  hint  this  mat- 
ter to  your  Excellency,  not  only  on  my  own  sense  of  its  importance 
to  us,  but  at  the  solicitations  of  many  members  of  weight  in  our 
Legislature,  which  has  not  yet  assembled  to  speak  their  own  desires."^ 
"A  few  days  will  bring  to  me  that  relief  which  the  constitution 
has  prepared  for  those  oppressed  with  the  labors  of  my  office,  and  a 
long  declared  resolution  of  relinquishing  it  to  abler  hands,  has  pre- 
pared my  way  for  retirement  to  a  private  station  :  stiU,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, I  should  feel  the  comfortable  effects  of  your  presence,  and 
have  (what  I  thought  could  not  have  been)  an  additional  motive 
for  that  gratitude,  esteem,  and  respect,  with  which  I  have  the  hon-^ 
cr  to  bcj"  &c. 

This  interesting  letter  was  written  but  three  days  previous  to  the 
expiration  of  his  second  gubernatorial  year  ;  at  which  time,  he  had 
long  cherished  the  determination  of  reUnquishing  the  administra- 
tion  in  favor  of  a  successor,  whose  habits,  dispositions  and  pursuits, 
would  render  him  better  fitted  for  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs, 
at  such  a  ciisis.  "  From  the  belief,"  said  he,  "  that,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  invasion,  under  which  we  were  then  laboring,  the  pub- 
Uc  would  have  more  confidence  in  a  military  chief,  and  that  the 
military  commander  being  invested  with  the  civil  power  also,  both 
might  be  wielded  with  more  energy,  promptitude  and  effect  for  the 
defence  of  the  State,  I  resigned  the  administration  at  the  end  of 
my  second  year,  and  General  Nelson  was  appointed  to  succeed  me  J* 
His  successor  was  elected,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1781. 
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The  closing  events  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  having  ex- 
cited  much  attention,  and  occasioned  some  misrepresentation,  a  few 
additional  observations,  founded  on  authentic  documents,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  candid  reader. 

Ever  since  the  invasion  of  the   metropolis,  under  Arnold,  in 
January,  '81,  and  the  sudden  dispersion,  by  that  event,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  legislative  functions  of  the  government  had 
been  almost  totally  suspended ;  the  members  had  re-assembled  on 
the  first  of  March,  but  after  a  few  days  session,  were  ccmipelled  to 
adjourn ;  they  met  again  on  the  7th  of  May,  but  the  threatening 
movements  of  the  enemy,  again  compelled  them,  on  the  10th,  to 
adjourn  to  Charlottesville,  to  met  on  the  24th.     During  this  long 
and  critical  interval,  therefore,  the  main  burden  of  pubUc  affairs 
had  devolved  on  the  Governor.     The  weight  of  anxiety,  of  re- 
sponsibility, of  personal  labor  and  suffering,  which  he  was  called  on 
to  endure,  no  one,  who  is  a  stranger  to  that  disastrous  period,  can 
adequately  conceive.     In  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  multi- 
plied services,  which  were  required  to  conduct  the  administration 
through  a  series  of  formiflable  invasions,  he  was  cool,  sagacious, 
vigilant,  and  indefatigable  ;  but,  without  continental  aids,  confined 
to  the  resources  of  the  State,  exhausted  of  them,  in  great  part,  by 
the  draughts  he  had  furnished  to  other  States,  and  limited  in  his 
resort  to  the  remainder,  by  the  destitution  of  arms,  his  exertions 
were  nearly  paralyzed,  and  the  pubUc  mind  began  seriously  to  de  - 
spond. 

In  addition  to  the  multiphed  irruptions  from  the  East  and  the 
South,  Virginia  had  had  a  powerful  army  to  oppose  on  her  West- 
ern frontier.    The  English  and  Indians  were  incessantly  harass- 
ing her  in  that  quarter,  by  their  savage  incursions.     At  lengthy 
the  powerful  army  under  Cornwallis,  poured  into  the  State,  and 
filled  up  the  measure  of  pubUc  danger  and  distress.     The  Legisla- 
ture, which  had  hastily  adjourned  firom  Richmond  to  Charlottes- 
ville, had  scarcely  assembled  at  the  latter  place,  when  they  were 
driven  thence  by  the  enemy,  over  the  mountains  to  Staunton. 
This  was  on  the  last  days  of  May.    Pursued  and  hunted,  in  this 
manner,  from  county  to  county,  with  the  armies  of  the  enemy  in 
the  heart  of  the  Sts^te,  destitute  of  internal  resources,  and  aided 
only  by  the  inconsiderable  regular  force  under  La  Fayette,  many 
members  of  that  heroic  Assedibly  became  dissatisfied,  discouraged^, 
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desperate ;  and  in  the  phrenzy  of  the  moment^  begatt  to  resusci' 
tate  the  deceased  and  damning  project  of  Dictator.     Some,  indeed, 
were  so  infatuated  as  to  deem  the  measure  not  only  salutary  and 
advisable,  but  as  presenting  the  only  hope  of  deliverance  at  this 
alarming  juncture.    An  individual,*  who  had  borne  a  distinguished 
and  exemplary  part  in  the  anterior  transactions  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  already  designated  for  the  contemplated  office.     But  it 
was  foreseen  with  dismay  by  the  dictator  men,  that  no  headway 
could  be  made  with  such  a  proposition,  against  the  transcendant 
popularity  and  influence  of  the  present  Executive ;  it  was  necessa- 
ry, as  a  first  measure,  that  he  should  be  put  completely  hors  de 
combat.    For  this  purpose,  his  official  character  was  attacked  ;  the 
misfortunes  of  the  period,  were  imputed  to  the  imbecility  of  his  ad- 
ministration ;  he  was  impeached  in  a  loose,  informal  way,  and  a 
day  for  some  species  of  hearing,  at  the  succeeding  session  of  the 
Assembly,  was  appointed.    But  no  evidence  was  ever  offered  to  sus- 
tain the  impeachment ;  no  question  was  ever  taken  upon  it,  disclos- 
ing in  any  manner,  the  approbation  of  the  l^islature ;  and  the  hear- 
ing was  appointed  by  general  consent,  for  the  purpose,  as  many 
members  expressed  themselves,  of  giving  Mr.  Jefferson  an  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  the  censure.    Indeed,  the 
whole  effort  at  impeachment  was  a  mere  feint,  designed  to  remove 
Mr.  Jefferson  out  of  the  question,  for  the  present,  and  (o  make  man- 
ifest, if  possible,  the  nec^sity  of  a  Dictator.    It  failed,  however,  in 
both  objects ;  the  effect  on  Mr.  Jefferson  was  entirely  the  reverse  of 
what  had  been  intended ;  and  as  to  the  proposed  dictatorship,  the 
pulse  of' the  Assembly  was  incidentally  felt  in  the  debates  on  the 
state  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  out-door  conversations,  the 
general  tone  of  which,  fi^retold  such  a  violent  opposition  to  the 
measure,  as  induced  the  original  movers  to  abandon  it  with  precip- 
itation.   This  was  the  second  instance  of  a  similar  attempt  in  that 
State,  and  of  a  similar  re^t,  caused  chiefly  by  the  virtuous  and 
insuperable  ascendancy  of  the  same  individuals. 

Wbile  these  things  were  going  on  at  Staunton,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  distant  from  the  scene  of  action,  aC  Bedford,  neither  interfering 
himself,  nor  applied  to  by  the  Legislature  for  any  information  touch- 
ing the  charges  preferred  against  him ;  but  so  soon  as  the  project 

♦  Mr.  Henryr 
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for  a  dictator  was  dropped,  his  resignation  of  the  Government 
appeared.  This  produced  a  new  scene  ;  the  dictator  men  insisted 
upon  re-electing  him ;  but  his  friends  strenuously  opposed  it,  on  the 
gromids;  that  as  he  had  divested  himself  of  the  government  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  the  Legislature,  at  that  critical  season,  for  the  pul>- 
Uc  good ;  and  to  meet  the  accusation  upon  equal  terms,  for  his  own 
honor,  his  motives  were  too  strong  to  be  reUnquished,  and  too  fair 
to  be  withstood.  Still,  on  the  nomination  of  General  Nebwi,  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  State,  and  without  an  enemy  \ft  the  Le- 
^slature,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Assembly  voted  for  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  hearing  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson appealed  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  having  been  interme- 
diately elected  a  member.  No  one  offered  himself  as  his  accuser. 
Mr.  George  Nicholas,  who  had  be^n  seduced  to  institute  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  who  afterwards  paid  him  an  homage  equally  honor- 
able to  both,*  having  satisfied  himself,  in  the  interim,  of  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  the  charges,  declined  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  affair.  Mr.  Jefferson,  nevertheless,  rose  in  his  seat,  addressed 
the  House  in  general  terms  upon  the  subject,  and  expressed  his 
readiness  to  answer  any  accusations  which  might  be  preferred 
against  him.  Silence  ensued.  Not  a  word  of  censure  was  whis- 
pered. After  a  short  pause,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed, 
and  adopted  unanimously  by  both  Houses.t 

"  Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly 
be  given  to  our  former  Governor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.  for 
his  impartial,  upright  and  attentive  administration,  whilst  in  office. 
The  Assembly  wish  in  the  strongest  manner  to  declare  the  high 
cnpinion  which  they  entertain  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ability,  rectitude, 
and  integrity,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
mean,  by  thus  publicly  avowing  their  opinion,  to  obviate  and  to 
remove  all  unmerited  censure." 

A  few  days  after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  constitutional 
term  of  office,  and  before  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  an  in- 
cident occurred  which  has  been  so  strangely  misrepresented,  in 
later  times,  as  to  justify  a  relation  of  the  details. 


*  G.  Niaholas' letter  to  his  constituents — Kentucky. 

t  Most  of  this  relation  is  copied  with  verbal  precision  from  the  statement  of  an 
eye  witness  of  the  whole  transaction,  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Continua- 
tion of  Burk's  History  of  Virginia,. 
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Learning  that  the  General  Assembly  was  in  session  ^  Char- 
lottesville, Comwallis  detached  the  "ferocious  Tarlton,"  as  notori- 
ously styled,  to  proceed  to  that  place,  take  by  surprise  the  members, 
seize  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  whom  they  supposed  still  in 
office,  and  spread  devastation  and  terror  on  his  route. 

Elated  with  the  idea  of  an  enterprise  so  congenial  to  his  dispo- 
sition, and  confident  of  an  easy  prey,  Tarlton  selected  a  competent 
body  of  men,  trained  to  habitual  licentiousness  by  unrestrained 
indulgence  and  the  demoralizing  influence  of  example,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  ardor  on  his  ignoble  expedition.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  June  4th,  when  within  about  ten  miles  of  his  destination, 
he  detached  a  troop  of  horse,  under  Captain  M'Cleod,  to  Monticello, 
the  well  known  seat  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  proceeded  himself  with 
the  main  body,  to  Charlottesville,  were  he  expected  to  find  the 
Legislature  unapprised  of  his  ihovement.  The  alarm,  however, 
had  been  conveyed  to  Charlottesville,  about  sunrise  the  same  morn- 
ing, and  thence  quickly  to  Monticello,  only  three  miles  distant. 
?»  f:'  \-  The  Speakers  of  the  two  Houses,  were  lodging  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
•^  J^  at  his  house.    His  guests  had  barely  time  to  hurry  to  Charlottes- 

ville, adjourn  the  Legislature  over  to  Staunton,  and,  with  most  of 
the  other  members,  to  effect  their  escape.  He  immediately  ordered 
his  carriage,  in  which  Mrs.  Jefferson  and  her  children  were  conveyed 
to  the  house  of  Colonel  Carter,  on  the  neighbouring  mountain,  while 
himself  tarried  behind,  breakfasted  as  usual,  and  completed  some 
necessary  arrangements  preparatory  to  his  departure.  Suddenly,  a 
messenger,  Lieutenant  Hudson,  who  had  descried  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy,  drove  up  at  half  speed,  and  gave  him  a 
second  and  last  alarm  ;  stating  that  the  enemy  were  already  as- 
cending the  winding  road,  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  Monticello, 
and  urging  his  immediate  flight.  He  then  calmly  ordered  his  riding 
horse,  which  was  shoeing  at  a  neighboring  blacksmiths,  directing 
him  to  be  led  to  a  gate  opening  on  the  road  to  Colonel  Carter's, 
whither  he  walked  by  a  cross  path,  mounted  his  horse,  and,  instead 
of  taking  the  high  road,  plunged  into  the  woods  of  the  adjoining 
.  nK)unting,  and  soon  rejoined  his  family.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
after  Mr.  Jefferson's  departure,  his  house  was  surrounded  by  the 
impetuous  light  horse,  thirsting-  for  their  noWe  prey.  They  entered 
the  mansion  of  the  patriot,  with  a  flush  of  expectation  proportioned 
to  the  value  of  their  supposed  victim ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
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chagria  and  irritation  which  the  firstdiscovery  of  their  disappointment 
excited,  a  sacred  anc^  honorable  regard  was  manifested  for  the  usa- 
ges of  enlightened  nations  at  war.  Mr.  Jefferson's  property  was 
respected,  especially  his  books  and  papers,  by  the  particular  injunc* 
tions  of  M'Cleod.  .So  much  does  the  conduct  of  soldiers,  depend 
on  the  principles  and  temper  of  their  officers. 

This  is  the  famous  adventure  of  Carter's  mountain,  which  has 
been  so  often  and  so  scandalously  caricatured  in  the  licentious  chron- 
icles of  partisan  controversy.  Had  the  facts  been  accidentally  sta- 
ted, it  would  have  appealed,  that  this  favorite  fabrication  amounted 
to  nothing  more,  than  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  remain  in  his 
house,  and  there  fight,  single  handed,  a  whole  troop  of  horse,  whose 
main  body,  too,  was  within  supporting  distance,  or  suffer  himself  to 
be  taken  prisoner.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  this  egregious  of- 
fence w?is  never  heard  of  until  many  years  after,  when  most  of 
that  generation  had  disappeared,  and  a  new  one  risen  up.  Al- 
though the  whole  affair  happened  some  days  before  the  abortive  at- 
tempt at  impeachment,  yet  neither  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
nor  his  pretended  flight  from  Richmond,  in  January  previous,  were 
included  among  the  charges. 

Having  accompanied  his  family  one  day's  journey,  Mr.  Jefferson 
returned  to  Monticello.  Finding  the  enemy  retired,  with  few  traces 
of  depredation,  he  again  rejoined  his  family,  and  proceeded  with 
them  to  an  estate  he  owned  in  Bedford ;  where,  galloping  over  his 
farm  one  day,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  disabled  from 
riding  on  horse-back  for  a  considerable  time.  But  the  federal  ver- 
sion of  the  story  found  it  more  convenient  to  give  him  this  fall  in 
his  retreat  before  Tarlton,  some  weeks  anterior,  as  a  proof  that  be 
withdrew  firom  a  troop  of  horse,  with  a  precipitancy  which  Don 
Q^uixote  would  not  have  practiced. 

M'Cleod  tarried  about  eighteen  hours  at  Monticello,  and  Tarltcm 
about  the  same  time  at  Charlottesville,  when  the  detachments  re- 
united, and  retired  to  Elkhill,  a  plantation  of  Mr.  Jefierson's.  At 
this  place,  Comwallis  had  now  encamped,  with  the  main  army,  and 
established  head  quarters.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  van- 
sialism  practiced  by  the  British,  during  their  continuance  at  Elkhill, 
and,  indeed,  through  the  whole  succeeding  part  of  that  campaign^ 
irom  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  oa 
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a  special  request     It  is  dated  July  16th,  1788,  and  addressed  to 
Dr.  Gordon,  one  of  the  compilers  of  our  revolutionary  history. 

"  Cornwallis  remained  in  this  position  ten  days,  his  own  head- 
quarters being  in  my  house,  at  that  place.     I  had  time  to  remove 
most  of  the  efiects  out  of  the  house.     He  destroyed  all  my  growing 
crops  of  corn  and  tobacco ;  he  burned  all  my  barns,  containing  the 
same  articles  of  the  last  year,  having  first  taken  what  corn  he  wan- 
ted ;  he  used,  as  was  to  be  expected,  all  my  stock  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  for  the  sustenance  of  his  army,  and  carried  of  all  the 
horses  capable  of  service ;  of  those  too  young  for  service,  he  cut 
the  throats  ;  and  he  burned  all  the  fences  on  the  plantation  so  as  to 
leave  it  an  absolute  waste.     He  carried  off  also  about  thirty  slaves. 
Had  this  been  to  give  them  freedom,  he  would  have  done  right ; 
but  it  was  to  consign  them  to  inevitable  death  from  the  small-pox 
and  putrid  fever,  then  raging  in  his  camp.     This  I  knew  after 
wards  to  be  the  fate  of  twenty-seven  of  them.     I  never  had  news 
of  the  remaining  three,  but  presume  they  shared  the  s^me  fate. 
When  I  say  that  Lord  Cornwallis  did  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  thnf. 
he  carried  about  the  torch  in  his  own  hands,  but  that  it  was  aU 
done  under  his  eye ;  the  situation  of  the  house  in  which  he  was, 
commanding  a  view  of  every  part  of  the  plantation,  so  that  he  must 
have  seen  every  fire.     I  relate  these  things  on  my  own  knowledge, 
in  a  great  degree,  as  I  was  on  the  ground  soon  after  he  left  it. 
He  treated  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  somewhat  in  the  same 
style,  but  not  with  that  spirit  of  total  extermination  with  which  he 
seemed  to  rage  over  my  possesions.    Wherever  he  went,  the  dwel- 
ling-houses were  plundered  of  every  thing  which  could  be  carried 
off.   ,  Lord  Cornwallis'  character  in  England  would  forbid  the  belief 
that  he  shared  in  the  plunder ;  but  that  his  table  was  served  with 
the  plate  thus  pillaged  from  private  houses,  can  be  proved  by  many 
hundred  eye-witnesses.     From  an  estimate  I  made  at  that  time, 
on  the  best  information  I  could  collect,  I  supposed  the  State  ojf 
Virginia  lost  under  Lord  Cornwallis'  hands,  that  year,  about  thirty 
thousand  slaves ;  and  that  of  these,  about  twenty-sev^i  thousand 
died  of  the  small-pox  and  camp-fever,  and  the  rest  were  partly  sent 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  exchanged,  for  run),  sugar,  coffee,  and  firuit, 
and  partly  sent  to  New  York,  from  whence  they  went,  at  the 
peace,  either  to  Nova  Scotia  or  England.     From  this  last  place,  I 
believe  they  have  been  lately  sent  to  Africa.     History  will  never  re- 
late the  horrors  committed  by  the  British  army,  in  the  southern 
•  States  of  America.     They  raged  in  Virginia  six  months  only,  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  October,  1781,  when  they 
were  all  taken  prisoners ;  and  I  give  you .  a  faithful  specimen  of 
their  transactions  for  ten  days  of  that  time,  and  on  one  spot  only. 
Ex  pede  Herculem.    I  suppose  their  whole  devastations  during 
those  six  months,  amounted  to  about  three  millions  sterling." 
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We  are  now  hurried,  with  instinctive  pleasure,  from  the  distiess- 
ing  scenes  of  war  and  confusion,  to  a  delightful  interval  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  life,  in  which  he  recurred  with  eagerness,  to  the  sober 
and  refreshing  pursuits  of  science. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  turbulent  year  of  '31,  while  disabled 
from  active  employment  by  the  fall  from  his  horse,  he  found  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  compose  his  celebrated  ^' Notes  on  Virginia"  ;  than 
which,  no  other  work  in  the  English  language,  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude, possesses  more  substantial  merits,  or  has  attained  a  more 
extensive  and  abiding  reputation.  This  was  the  only  original  pub- 
lication in  which  he  ever  embarked ;  nor  was  the  {^-esent  work 
prqiared  with  any  intention,  whatever,  of  committing  it  to  the  press. 
Its  history  is  a  little  curious. 

M.  de  Marbois,  of  the  French  legation,  in  Philadelphia,  having 
been  instructed  by  his  government  to  obtain  such  statistical  ac- 
counts of  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  as  might  be  useful  for 
their  information,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  containing  a 
number  of  queries  relative  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  These  queries 
embraced  an  extensive  range  of  objects,  and  were  designed  to  elicit 
a  general  view  of  the  geography,  natural  productions,  government, 
history,  and  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Jefiferson  had  al- 
ways made  it  a  practice,  when  travelling,  to"  commit  his  observa- 
tions to  writing ;  and  to  improve  every  qjportunity,  by  conversa- 
tions with  the  inhabitants,  and  by  personal  examination,  to  enliarge 
his  stock  of  information  on  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
country. 

These  memoranda  were  on  looee  pieces  of  paper,  promiscuously 
intermixed,  and  difficult  of  recurFence,  when  occasion  required  the 
use  of  any  particular  one.  He  improved  the  present  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  digest  and  embody  the  substance  of  them,  in  the  order 
of  M.  de  Marbois  queries,  so  as  to  answer  (he  double  purpose  of 
gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  French  government,  and  of  arranging 
them  for  his  own  convenience.  Some  friends,  to  whom  they  were 
occasionally  communicated  in  mantlscript,  requested  copies;  but 
their  volume  rendering  the  business  of  transcribmg  too  laborious, 
he  proposed  to  get  a  few  printed,  for  their  private  gratification.  He 
was  asked  such  a  price,  however,'  as  exceeded,  in  his  opinion^  the 
importance  of  the  object,  and  abandoned  the  idea.  Subsequent- 
ly, on  his  arrival  in  Paris  in  '84,  he  found  the  printing  could  be  ob- 
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tallied  for  one  fourth  part  of  what  he  had  been  asked  in  America^ 
He  thereupon  revised  and  corrected  the  work,  and  had  two  hundred 
copies  printed,  under  the  modest  title  which  it  bears.    He  gave  out 
a  very  few  copies,  to  his  particular  friends  in  Europe,  writing  in 
each  one  a  restraint  against  its  pubUcation ;  and  the  remainder  he 
transmitted  to  his  friends  in  America.    An  European  copy,  by  the 
death  ^f  the  owner,  having  got  into  the  hands  of  a  Paris  booksel- 
ler, he  engaged  a  hireling  translation,  and  sent  it  into  the  world.in 
the  most  injurious  form  possible.     "  I  never  had  seen,"  says  the  Au- 
thor, "  so  wretched  an  attempt  at  translation.    Interverted,  abridg- 
ed, mutilated,  and  often  reversing  the  sense  of  the  original,  I  found 
it  a  blotch  of  errors  from  beginning  to  end."    Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  was  urged^by  the  principle  of  self  defence,  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  a  London  bookseller,  to  publish  the  Enghsh 
original ;  which  he  accordingly  did.    By  this  means,  it  soon  be- 
came extensively  the  pic^rty  of  the  public,  and  advanced  to  a 
high  degree  of  popularity.    The  work  has  since  been  translated 
into  all  the  principal  tongues  of  Europe,  and  run  through  a  large 
number  of  editions  in  England,  France,*  and  America. 

The  principal  attractions  of  this  unambitious  volume  are,  the 
soUd  mass  of  science,  natural  and  historical,  which  it  contains ;  its 
sound  philosophy  in  matters  of  government,  reUgion,  morals,  &c ; 
its  triumphant  vindication  of  the  man  of  America,  aboriginal  and 
emigrant,  and  the  other  cis-atlantie  animals,  against  the  fanciful  and 
contumelious  theories  of  European  philosophers ;  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  general  information  on  useful  collateral  subjects,  which 
it  embraces ;  and  the  beauty  and  unpretending  simpUcity  of  its 
style. 

The  first  five  chapters,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  M.'de  Marbois 
queries,  are  occupied  with  geographical  details,  comprehending  a 
(description  of  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  Yirguiia ;  a  circumstan- 
tial account  of  its  rivers,  their  navigableness,  and  connections  with 
the  Atlantic ;  a  philosophical  view  of  its  stupendous  mountains, 
its  beautiful  cascades,  caverns,  and  other  interesting  curiosities  of 
nature,  with  the  phenomena  attending  them.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  indulge  in  quotations,  or  the  reader  should  be  gratified 
with  the  Author's  description  of  the  passage  of  the  Potowmac 
•-     J      •  •  —  '        ■  .  ■  .  ■ 

*  The  celebrated  Abbe  Moiellet  published  a  translation  of  his  Notes,  in  17QiS» 
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Uiroogh  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  he  calls  *oii6  of  the  most  stupendous 
scenes  in  nature,  and  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic' 

The  sixth  chapter  commences  with  a  minute  and  scientific  no- 
tice of  the  mines,  minerals,  mineral  Waters,  and  other  subter- 
raneous treasures  of  the  State,  interspersed  with  interesting  specu- 
lations in  geology  and  cosmogeny ;  branches  thence  into  the  bound- 
less regions  of  the  botanical  kingdom,  presenting  an  elaborate  synop- 
sis of  its  trees,  plants,  fruits,  and  every  variety  of  vegetable  growth, 
spontaneous  and  cultivated ;  and  concludes  with  a  luminous  and 
learned  dissertation  on  the  bmte  animals,  and  on  the  man  of 
America,  exhibiting  a  comparative  view  of  the  size  of  the  former, 
and  the  prowess,  physical  and  intellectual,  of  the  latter,  with  those 
of  their  corresponding  species  in  Europe. 

In  treating  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  Author  indulges  a  latitude 
of  enquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  character  of  his  rising 
country,  against  the  ignorant  or  malevolent  aspersions  of  European 
physiologists,  particularly  Mons.  de  BufTon  and  the  Abbe  Raynal. 
By  the  former  of  these  celebrated  naturalists,  the  opinion  had  been 
gravely  advanced,  that  the  animals  conwKm  to  both  the  old  and 
new  world,  were  smaller  in  the  latter ;  that  those  peculiar  to  the 
new  were  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  exhibited  fewer  species ;  that  those 
which  have  been  domesticated  in  ^both,  have  degenerated  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  that  the  same  inherent  inferiority  marked  the  aboriginal 
man  of  this  continent ; — ^by  the  latter,  this  degrading  hjrpothesis  had 
been  extended,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  white  man,  and  European, 
emigrant,  as  well  as  the  native  inhabitant.  These  visionary  opin- 
ions, built  on  strained  speculation,  and  not  on  fact,  or  the  legitimate 
deductions  of  science,  have  been  scouted  by  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  succeeding  times,  yet  they  were  generally  beUeved,  by  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  until  overthrown  by  the  Author  of  this  work. 
Instead  of  opposing  one  hypothesis  to  another,  and  relying  on 
grounds  merely  speculative^  he  met  and  refuted  the  positions  of  his 
learned  antagonists,  by  bringing  them,  at  once,  to  tfie  standard  of 
fact  and  experiment.  He  measures  and  weighs  the  -animal  of  each 
species,  in  the  old  and  new  world,  and  by  a  tabular  comparative 
statement  of  the  result  reduces  the  whole  question  to  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  arithmetical  calculation. 

In  illustrating  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  American  abori- 
gines, he  appeals  to  the  Uving  monuments  of  their  genius,  and  chal-' 
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ienges  the  annals  of  European  eloquence,  to  produce  a  single  pa^ 
sage  superior  to  the  celebrated  speech  of  Logan,  a  Mungo  chief* 
In  refutation  of  the  pretended  degeneracy  of  the  white  man  of 
America,  he  appeals  to  examples  of  moral  greatness,  whose  memo^ 
ries  shall  flourish  and  be  revered,  when  the  sapient  calumniators  of 
America  shall  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

"In  war,  we  have  produced  a  Washington,  whose  memory  will 
be  adored  while  Uberty  shall  have  votaries ;  whose  name  will  tri- 
umph over  time,  and  will  in  future  ages  assume  its  just  station 
among  the  most  celebrated  worthies  of  the  world,  when  that  ^\Tetch• 
ed  philosophy  shall  be  forgotten,  which  woidd  have  arranged  him 
among  the  d^eneracies  of  nature.  In  physics,  we  have  produced  a 
Franklin,  than  whom  no  one  of  the  present  age  has  made  more  im- 
portant discoveries,  or  has  enriched  philosophy  with  more,  or  more 
ingenious  solutions  of  the  phenomyena  of  nature.  We  have  suppos- 
ed Mr.  Rittenhouse  second  to  no  astronomer  Uving :  that  in  genius 
he  must  be  first,  because  he  is  self-taught  As  an  artist  he  has  ex- 
liibited  as  great  a  proof  of  mechanical  genius  us  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  He  haa  not  indeed  made  a  world ;  but  he  has  by  imita- 
tion approached  nearer  its  Maker,  than  any  man  who  hasUved  from 
Uie  creation  to  this  day.  As  in  philosophy  and  war,  so  in  govem- 
men[.  in  oratory,  in  painting,  in  the  jdastic  art,  we  might  show  that 
America*  though  but  a  child  of  yesterday,  has  already  given  hope- 
ful prool^of  genius,  as  well  of  the  nobler  kinds,  which  arouse  the 
best  feelings  of  man,  which  caU  him  into  action,  which  substantiate 
his  freedom,  and  conduct  him  to  happiness,  as  of  the  subordinate,^ 
which  ser\'e  to  amuse  him  only.^ 

The  six  succeeding  heads  of  enquiry,  proposed  by  M.  de  Marbois, 
opened  the  iiny  for  the  ingenious  lucubraticMis  of  the  Author,  on  the 
climate  of  Virginia,  its  varieties,  changes,  and  their  causes  ;  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  of  ever)*^  age,  sex,  and  cqIcm',  with  some  val^ 
uable  observations  on  the  dangers  of  foreign  influence  in  the  aflairs 
of  our  government,  arising  firom  excessive  emigration ;  on  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  the  militia  and  regular  tnx^,  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  embodied  and  recruited ;  on  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  established  in  the  State,  their  manners, 
customs,  and  history,  with  an  ingenious  solution  of  the  great  ques-^ 
tion  respecting  the  origin  of  this  singular  race  of  people,  on  philolo- 
gical grounds.  A  knowledge  of  their  several  languages  he  consid- 
ered as  furnishing  the  most  certain  evidence  ^of  their  derivation^ 
Under  this  idea,  he  spent  thiityyeaFs  in  endeavoring  to  procure  In- 
dian vocabularies  to  the  same  set  of  wcnrds.    He  had  collected  about 
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fifty,  and  digested  them  in  cc^ateral  colamns.  Of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  words  of  his  vocabularies,  and  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
words  of  the  great  Russian  vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  the  oth- 
er (juarters  of  the  globe,  seventy-three  were  common  to  both,  cmd 
would  have  furnished  materials,  from  which  somethings  satisfactory 
might  have  resulted ;  but^  by  an  "irreparable  misfortune,^^  as  he 
termed  it,  the  whole,  both  digest  and  originals,  were  stdei^Jrom  a 
trunk  while  ascending  James  river,  thrown  into  the  rivef  by  the 
thief,  and  but  a  small  fragment  of  them  was  ever  recovered. 

Under  the  query  relative  to  the  several  charters  of  the  State^and 
its  present  form  of  government,  Mr.  Jefferson  presents  a  compact 
statistical  view  of  the  Colony,  from  the  first  settlement  under  the 
grant  of  Ctueen  Elizabeth;  in  1584,  down  to  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote ;  gives  the  outUnes  of  the  existing  Constitution,  and  enumer- 
ates what  he  considers  its  capital  defects. 

A  brief  notice  of  these  defects,  and  the  rem^e&  which  he  propos- 
ed,  will  explain  more  fully,  as  was  promised,  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  on  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  being  the  first  republican 
charter  ever  known.  In  the  appendix  to  the  volume  under  review, 
is  inserted  a  new  Constitution,  prepared  by  himself,  in  1783,  when 
it  was  expected  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  would  call  a  Convention 
for  remodeling  the  old  one, — an  event  which  he  long  and  ^vainly 
desired  to  see.  This  draught  corresponds,  in  all  its  main  features, 
with  the  one  prepared  by  him  while  in  Congress,  in  1776,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Convention  in  Virginia,  then  sitting  for  that  pur- 
pose, though  received  too  late  to  be  adopted. 

Among  the  palpable  defects  of  the  existing  establishment,  he  enu- 
merates :  1.  The  want  of  universal  suffrage, — or  rather  such  an 
extension  of  the  elective  firanchise,  as  would  give  a  voice  in'the  gov- 
ernment to  all  those  who  pay  and  fight  for  its  support.  This  is  the 
vital  principle  of  a  pure  democracy ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  pditician,  of  whom  we  have  any  information, 
who  ventured  forth  publicly  as  its  advocate.  Possessed  of  a  large 
estate  himself,  and  gratified  with  the  enjoyment  of  every  honor^  no 
personal  ambition  could  be  supposed  to  enter  into  his  motives,  and' 
his  opinion  was  received  with  great  weight.  The  principle  has  since 
been  incorporated,  with  greater  or  less  modifications,  into  the  Con- 
stitutions of  almost  all  the  States.  The  predominance  of  the  land- 
ed influencej  femily  aristocracy^  and  a  general  repugnance  to  risk- 
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log  iouovationa,  have  hitherto  retatoed  the  freehold  qnalificatioh  in 
Virginia ;  though  its  rigw  has  been  modified  by  recent  amendments- 
The  success  of  the  experiment,  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  has 
abundantly  tested  the  soundness  of  the  principle. 

2.  Inequality  of  representation.    This  drformity  pervaded  the 
first  repubUcan  charter  of  Virginia,  to  an  astonishing  degree.    Mr. 
Jefferson  detects  and  exposes  the  evil  in  a  strong  light,  by  a  tabular 
statenifent  of  the  relative  number  of  electors  and  representatives  in 
each  county  ;  and  calls  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  an  impressive  manner.    According  to  his  statement,  the 
county  of  Waiwick,  with  only  one  hundred  electors,  had  an  equal 
representation  with  the  county  of  Loudon,  having  1700  electors; 
and  taking  the  State  at  large,  19,000  men  in  one  part,  were  enabled 
to  give  law  to  upwards  of  30,000  in  the  remaining  part.     This  dc- 
feet  was  remedied  by  the  late  Constitution. 

3.  The  Senate  is  necessarily  too  homogeneous  with  the  House  of 
Delegates.  Being  chosen  by  the  same  electors^  at  the  same  time, 
and  out  of  the  same  subjects,  the  choice  falls  of  course  on  the  same 
description  of  men ;  defeating  thereby  the  great  purpose  of  establish- 
ing different  Houses  of  legidation,,  whidi  is  to  introduce  the  influ- 
ence  of  different  interests  or  different  principles. 

4.  The  want  of  a  sufficient  barrier  between  the  legislalrve^  judi- 
ciary^ and  executive  powers  of  the  government.    The  concentration 
of  these  in  the  same  hands,  constituted,  in  his  opinion,  the  precise 
definition  of  despotism.    By  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  they  aH 
resulted  to  the  same  body,  the  Legislature,  though  they  were  exer- 
cised by  different  bodies.    He  proclaims  a  solemn  warning  against 
this  heresy,^  and  invokes  an  immediate  application  of  the  r^siedy ; 
urging,  that  the  time  to  guard  against  corruption  and  tyranny,  is  be- 
fore they  shall  have  seized  the  heads^  of  the  government,  and  been 
spread  by  them  tharough  the  body  of  the  people.     "  It  is  bett^,''  says 
he,  '^to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the  field,  than  to  trust  to  drawing  his 
teeth  and  talons  after  he  shall  have  entered." 

5  and  6.  Finally,  as  objections  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  Mr. 
Jefferson  argued^  that  the  Constitution  itsdf  was  a  mere  legislative 
ordinance,  enacted  at  a  critical  time,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  not 
superior  to  the  ordinary  Legislature,  but  alterable  by  it ;  and  that 
the  Assembly,  possessing  the  right,  as  they  did,  of  determining  a 
quorum  of  their  own  body^  might  convert  the  government  into  aa 
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absolute  despotism,  at  any  moment,  by  consolidating  all  its  pcnrerg, 
and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual.  To  the  joint 
operation  of  these  two  defects,  aided  by  the  inauspicbus  temper  of 
the  times,  he  ascribed  the  infatuated  attempt  of  the  Legislature,  in 
1776,  repeated  in  '81,  to  surrender  the  Uberties  of  the  people  into 
the  hands  of  a  Dictator.  He  concludes  his  remarks  upon  the  Con- 
stitution by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  people,  for  their  speedy  interpo- 
sition. 

"  Our  situation  is  indeed  perilous,  and  I  hope  my  countrymen  will 
be  sensible  of  it,  and  will  apply,  at  a  proper  season,  the  proper  reme- 
dy ;  which  is  a  Convention  to  fix  the  Constitution,  to  amend  its  de- 
fects, to  bind  up  the  several  branches  of  government  by  certain  laws, 
which,  when  they  transgress,  their  acts  shall  become  nuUities ;  to 
render  minecessary  an  appeal  to  the  people,  or  in  other  words,  a  re- 
beUion,  on  every  infraction  of  their  rights,  on  the  peril  that  their  ac- 
quiescence shall  be  construed  into  an  intention  to  sunrender  those 
rights." 

Under  the  enquiry  concerning  the  administration  of  justice,  &c. 
the  Author  presents  a  view  of  the  judiciary  system  of  Virginia,  film- 
ed, indeed,  by  himself,  in  '76 — ^with  a  general  description  of  the 
laws.    With  a  modesty  peculiar  to  himself,  he  alludes  to  the  Re- 
vised Code,  as  a  work  which  had  been  "  executed  by  three  gentle- 
men"— glances  at  the  most  important  reformations  which  it  intro- 
duced, but  carefully  conceals  every  circumstance  which  might  in- 
dicate his  participation  in  that  splendid  structure  of  republican  juris- 
prudence.   In  conunenting  upon  the  benevolent  provisions  recom- 
mended in  this  Code,  for  the  future  disposition  of  the  blacks,  the  ) 
genius  of  the  Author  appears  again  in  its  f&vorite  element.    He  in-  ( 
sists  upon  colonization  to  a  distant  country,  as  the  only  safe  and  i 
practicable  mode  of  ultimate  redemption ;  and  urges  strong  rea-  ' 
sons  of  poUcy  as  well  as  necessity  against  their  being  retained  in  \ 
the  State,  and  incorporated  among  the  race  of  whites^    '^  Deep    ' 
rooted  prejudices  entertained  by  the  whites ;  ten  thousand  rec(^ec-  ( 
tions  by  the  blacks,  of  the  injunes  they  have  sustained ;  new  prov- 
ocations ;  the  real  dbtinctions  which  nature  has  made ;  and  many 
other  circumstances,  will  divide  us  into  parties,  and  produce  con- 
vulsions, which  vrill  probably  never  end,  but  in  the  extermination  of 
the  one  or  the  other  race.''    To  these  distinctions^  which  are  polit- 
ical, he  adds  many  others,  which  are  physical  and  moral ;  but  space 
is  not  allowed  us  to  pursue  the  subject,  nor  to  follow  the  Author 
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through  his  elaborate  and  interesting  investigation  of  the  qiKstioir^ 
whether  the  blacks  and  the  Indians  are  inferior  races  of  beings  to 
the  whites.     Making  all  due  allowances  for  the  difference  of  condi- 
tion, education,  &c.  between  the  blacks  and  whites,  still  the  evi- 
dences were  too  strong,  not  to  admit  doubts  of  the  intellectual  equal- 
ity of  the  two  species.     Of  the  former,  many  have  been  so  situated, 
that  they  might   have  availed  themselves  of  the  conversation  of 
their  masters ;  many  have  been  brought  up  to  the  handicraft  arts, 
and  from  that  circumstance,  have  always  been  associated  with  the 
whites.    Some  have  been  liberally  educated,  have  lived  in  coun- 
tries where  the  arts  and  sciences  are  cultivated  to  a  high  degree^ 
and  have  had  before  their  eyes,  samples  of  the  best  workmanship, 
and  of  the  noblest  intelligence.     "  But  never  yet,"  he  adds,  "  could 
I  find  a  black  that  had  uttered  a  thought  above  the  level  of  plain 
narration  ;  never  seen  even  an  elementary  trait  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture."    Still,  it  was  not  against  experience  to  suppose,  that  different 
species  of  the  same  genus,  or  varieties  of  the  same  species,  might 
possess  different  qualifications.     The  Indians,  on  the  other  hand, 
vnih  none  of  the  advantages  above  named,  will  often  carve  figures 
on  their  pipes,  not  destitute  of  design  and  merit.     They  w^I  crayon 
out  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  a  country,  so  as  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  germ  in  their  minds,  which  only  wants  cultivation.     They  wil! 
astonish  you  with  strokes  of  the  most  sublime  oratory,  such  as  prove 
their  reason  and  sentiment  strong,  their  imagination  glowing  and 
elevated.     On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  advanced  it  as  his  opinion^ 
that  the  Indians  are  equal  to  the  whites,  in  body  and  mind ;  and  as 
a  problem  only,  that  the  blacks,  whether  originally  a  distinct  race^ 
or  made  so  by  time  and  circumstances,  are  inferior  to  them.     To 
justify  a  conclusion,  in  the  latter  case,  required  observations  which 
eluded  the  research  of  all  the  senses ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  haz- 
arded with  extreme  caution,  especially  when  such  conclusion  would 
degrade  a  whole  race  of  men  from  the  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings^ 
which  their  Creator  may,  perhaps,  have  assigned  them.    The  dif- 
ference of  color,  feature,  inclination,  &c.,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
presumption,  that  they  were  designed  for  a  separate  existence ;  but 
it  furnishes  no  evidence  of  the  right  to  enslave  and  torment  them  as 
mere  brutes.     "  Will  not  a  lover  of  natural  history  then,"  he  con- 
eludes,  '^one  who  views  the  gradations  in  all  the  races  of  animals. 
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with  tile  eye  of  philosophy,  excuse  an  effort  to  keep  these  in  the  de- 
partment of  man  as  distinct  as  nature  has  formed  them  ?" 

The  unhappy  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  manners  and  mor- 
als of  the  people,  is  forcibly  portrayed  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

"  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremittmg  des- 
potism on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submission  on  the  other. 
Our  children  see  tliis,  and  learn  to  imitate  it ;  for  man  is  an  imita- 
tative  animal.     This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in  him. 
From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is  learning  to  doj  what  he  sees  others    ' 
do.    If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy  or 
his  self-love,  for  restraining  the  intemperance  of  passion  towards  his 
slave,  it  should  always  be  a  sufl&cient  one  that  his  child  is  present. 
But  generally  it  is  not  sufficient.     The  parent  storms,  the  child 
looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in 
the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  to  his  worst  passions,  and 
thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be 
stamped  by  it  with  odious  pecuUarities.     The  man  must  be  a  prodi- 
gy who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such  cir- 
cumstances.   And  with  what  execration  should  the  statesman  be 
loaded,  who,  permitting  one  half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots,  and  these  into  ene- 
mies ;  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the  amor  patriae  of 
the  other.     For  if  a  slave  can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it  must 
be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and  la- 
bor for  another :  in  which  he  must  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his  na- 
ture, contribute  as  far  as  depends  on  his  individual  endeavors  to  the 
evanbhment  of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miserable  condi- 
tion on  the  endless  generations  proceeding  firom  him." 

The  freedom  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  strictures  on  Slavery  and  the  Con- 
Btituticm  of  Virginia,  were  the  reasons,  it  appears,  which  influenced 
him  to  limit  the  circulation  of  the  work,  originally,  to  his  confiden- 
tial friends.  In  his  letters  to  them,  accompanying  the  gift  of  a  copy, 
he  uniformly  explams  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  in  en« 
joining  suppression.  Those  who,  on  marking  the  singular  anxiety  of 
the  Author  throughout  that  affair,  thought  personal  delicacy  the 
principal  restraining  cause,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  proper  stand- 
ard of  estimating  his  principles  of  action.  In  presenting  a  copy  of 
the  work  to  General  Chastellux,  he  thus  writes  : 

"I  have  been  honored  with  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2d 
instant,  and  am  to  thank  you,  as  I  do  sincerely,  for  the  partiality 
with  which  you  receive  the  copy  of  the  Notes  on  my  country.  As 
I  can  answer  for  the  facts  therein  reported  on  my  own  observatioOj 
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and  have  admitted  none  on  the  report  of  others,  which  Were  tioi 
supported  hy  evidence  sufficient  to  command  my  own  assent,  I  am 
not  afraid  that  you  should  make  any  extracts  you  please  jfor  the 
Journal  de  Physique,  which  come  within  their  plan  of  pubUcation. 
The  strictures  on  Slavery  and  on  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  are 
not  of  that  kind,  and  they  are  the  parts  which  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
made  public,  at  least,  till  I  know  whether  their  publication  would  do 
most  harm  or  good.  It  is  possible,  that  in  my  own  covntry,  these 
strictures  might  produce  an  irritation,  which  wmdd  indispose 
the  people  towards  the  two  great  objects  I  have  in  view  ;  that  is, 
the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  and  the  settlement  of  their  con- 
stitution an  afrmer  and  more  permanent  basis.  If  I  learn  from 
thence,  that  they  will  not  produce  that  effect,  I  have  printed  and  re- 
served just  copies  Plough  to  be  able  to  give  one  to  every  young  man 
at  the  College.  It  is  to  them  I  look,  to  the  rising  generation,  and 
not  to  the  one  now  in  power,  for  these  great  reformations." 

In  transmitting  copies  to  his  friends  in  America,  he  expresses 
the  same  lofty  reasons ;  of  which  the  following,  in  a  letter  to  Mr* 
Monroe,  is  a  sample. 

"  I  ^end  you  by  Mr.  Otto,  a  copy  of  my  book.  Be  so  good  a^ 
to  apologize  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  my  not  sending  him  one  by  this 
conveyance.  I  could  not  burden  Mr.  Otto  with  more,  on  so  long  a 
road  as  that  from  here  to  L'Orient.  I  will  send  him  one  by  a  Mb^ 
Williams,  who  will  go  ere  long.  I  have  taken  meaaarea  to  pre- 
vent its  publication.  My  reason  is,  that  I  fear  the  terms  in  which 
I  speak  of  slavery,  and  of  our  constitution,  may  produce  an  irrita- 
tion, which  will  revolt  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  against  re- 
formation in  these  two  articles,  and  thus  do  more  harm  than  good. 
I  have  asked  of  Mr.  Madison  to  sound  this  matter  as  far  as  he 
can,  andiChe  thinks  it  will  not  produce  that  effect,  I  have  then 
copies  enough>{)rinted  to  give  one  to  each  of  the  young  men  ai  the 
College,  and  to  my  friends  in  the  country." 

TThe  remainder  of  this  justly  renowned  Treatise,  is  occupied  with 
useftd  details  and  learned  dissertations,  under  the  following  heads 
of  enquiry :  The  Colleges,  Public  Establishments,  and  mode  of 
Architecture  in  Virginia^:-The  measures  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Estates  and  Possessions  of  torit^s  during  the  war — The  different  Re- 
ligions received  into  the  State^^he  particular  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  people — The  present  ^te  of  Manufactures,  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture — The  usual  commodities  of  Export  and  Import — 
The  Weights,  Measures,  and  Currency  in  hard  m(»iey,  with  the 
rates  of  Exchange  with  Europe — The  pubUc  Income  and  Expen* 
-The  Histories  of  the  State,  the  Memorials  pubUshed  under  its 
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iciame  while  a  Colony,  and  a  Chronological  Catalogue  of  its  Statft 
Papers  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  portion  of  the  whole  work,  is,  that 
which  -contains  the  opinions  of  the  Author  on  the  subject  of  free 
ENatJiRY  in  matters  of  religion.  The  interest  which  all  mankind 
feel  on  a  point  so  vitally  connected  with  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  its  subjects,  will  justify  a 
liberal  quotation  here,  in  concluding  our  remarks  upon  these  inval- 
uable "  Notes."  The  sentiments  of  the  writer,  although  generally 
esteemed  heretical  and  well  nigh  impious,  at  the  time,  are  now  as 
generally  reputed  orthodox  and  unquestionable. 

"  Reason  and  free  inquiry  are  the  only  effectual  agents  against 
/error.  Give  a  loose  to  theoo,  they  will  support  the  true  religion,  by 
bringing  every  false  one^  their  tribunal,  and  to  the  test  of  their 
investigation.  They  are  the  natural*  enemies  of  error,  and  of  error 
only.  Had  not  the  Roman  government  permitted  free  inquiry, 
Christianity  could  never  have  been  introduced.  Had  not  free  in- 
quiry been  indulged  at  the  era  of  the  reformation,  the  corruptions 
of  Christianity  could  not  have  been  purged  away.  If  it  be  restrain- 
ed now,  the  present  corruptions  will  be  protected,  and  new  ones  en- 
txmraged.  Was  die  government  to  prescribe  to  us  our  medicine 
and  diet,  our  bodies  would  he  in  such  keeping  as  our  souls  are  now. 
Thus  in  France,  the  emetic  was  once  forbidden  as  a  medicine,  and 
the  potatoe  as  an  article  of  food.  Government  is  just  as  infallible 
too  when  it  fixes  systems  in  physics.  Galileo  was  sent  to  the  in- 
quisition for  affirming  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere :  the  government 
had  declared  it  to  be  as  flat  as  a  trencher,  and  Galileo  was  obliged 
to  abjure  his  error.  This  error,  however,  at  length  {urevailed,  the 
earth  became  a  globe,  and  Descartes  declared  it  was  whirled  round 
its  axis  by  a  vortex.  The  government  in  which  he  lived  was  wise 
enough  to  see,  that  this  was  no  question  of  civil  jurisdiction,  or 
we  should  all  have  been  invdved  by  authority  in  vortices.  In  &ct, 
the  vortkea  have  been  exploded,  and  the  Newtonian  principle 
of  gravitation  is  now  more  firmly  established,  on  the  basis  of  rea- 
son, than  it  would  be  were  the  government  to  step  in,  and  make  it 
an  article  of  necessary  faith.  Reason  and  experiment  have  been 
indulged,  and  error  has  fled  before  them.  It  is  error  alone  which 
needs  the  support  of  government.  Truth  can  stand  by  itself. 
Subject  opinion  to  coercion :  whom  wfll  you  make  your  inqiiisitors  ? 
Faluble  men ;  men  governed  by  bad  pasdons,  1^  {nrivate  as  well  as 
public  reasons.  And  why  subject  it  to  coerpictfi  ?  To  produce  uni- 
formity. But  is  uniformity  of  opinion  desirable?  No  more  than 
•of  face^and  stature.  Introduce  the  bed  of  Procrustes  then,  and  a» 
itfaere  is  danger  that  'the  great  men  may  beat  the  small,  make  ub 
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all  of  a  size,  by  lopping  the  former  and  stretching  the  latter.  Dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  advantageous  in  religion.  The  several  sects 
perform  the  office  of  a  censor  morum  over  each  other.  Is  uniform- 
ity attainable  ?  Millions  of  innocent  men,'  women  and  children, 
since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  have  been  burnt,  tortured, 
fined  and  imprisoned  ;  yet  we  have  not  advanced  one  inch  towards 
uniformity.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  coercion  7  to  make  one 
lialf  the  world  fools,  and  the  other  half  hypocrites.  To  support 
roguery  and  error  all  over  the  earthy  Let  us  reflect  that  it  is  inhab- 
ited by  a  thousand  milUons  of  people.  That  these  profess,  proba- 
bly, a  thousand  different  systems  of  religion.  That  ours  is  but  one 
of  that  thousand.  That  if  there  be  but  one  right,  and  ours  that 
one,  we  should  wish  to  see  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  wan- 
dering sects  gathered  into  the  fold  of  truth.  But  against  such  a 
majority  we  cannot  effect  this  by  force.  Reason  and  persuasion 
are  the  only  practicable  instruments.  To  make  way  for  these,  free 
inquiry  must  be  indulged ;  how  can  we  wish  others  to  indulge  it 
while  we  refuse  it  ourselves." 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1781,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed,  with 
Mr.  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Laurens,  a  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  for  negotiating  peace,  then  expected  to  be  effected 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Empress  of  Russia.  The  same  rea- 
sons, however,  which  induced  him  to  decline  a  foreign  station  in 
'76,  constrained  him,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  plead  his  excuse 
with  Congress,  and  entreat  permission  to  remain  at  home.  "  Such 
was  the  state  of  my  family,"  says  he,  "  that  I  could  not  leave  it, 
nor  could  I  expose  it  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  of  capture  by  the 
British  ships,  th^i  covering  the  ocean."  This  delicate  restraint  re- 
leased him  from  the  meditated  Embassy ;  and  the  negotiation  in 
fact,  was  never  entered  on. 

So  imperfect  is  the  light  which  has  been  throAvn  on  the  private  his- 
tory  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  interrupt  the 
narrative  of  his  pubUc  career,  for  those  general  facts  only,  of  a  do- 
mestic character,  which  are  incorporated  in  his  recent  auto-biogra- 
phy. He  was  married  on  the  first  of  January,  1772,  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha Skelton,  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton,  then  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  a  lawyer  €i  ex- 
tensive practice,  to  which  he  had  been  introduced,  more  by  bis 
great  industry,  punctuality,  and  practical  readiness,  than  by  emp 
nence  in  the  science  of  his  profession.  He  is  represented,  to  have 
been  a  most  agreeable  companion,  full  of  pleasantry  and  good  humor^ 
which  gave  him  a  haj^y  w^come  into  every  society.    He  acquired 
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^11  immense  fortune,  by  his  practice  at  tlie  bar,  and  died  in  May, 
1773,  leaving  three  daughters.  The  portion  which  fell,  on  that 
event,  to  Mrs.  Jefferson,  was  about  equal  to  his  own  patrimony,  and 
consequently  doubled*the  affluence  of  their  circumstances. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  three  daughters  ;  in  the  education  of  whom,  according  to  his 
own  ideas,  he  carried  into  practical  exercise,  all  that  enthusiasm, 
which  had  distinguished  his  public  endeavors  in  relation  to  the 
same  subject.     With  a  mind  exquisitely  attuned  to  all  those  en- 
dearments, which  make  up  the  measure  of  domestic  felicity,  with  a 
wife  no  less  adapted  to  multiply  and  augment  those  endearments, 
to  the  full  extent  of  which  they,  are  susceptible,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary passion  for  philosophy  and  the  quiet  operations  of  agriculture, 
it  is  not  surprising  he  should  have  preferred,  as  he  afterwards  de- 
claredi  *  the  woods,  the  wilds,  and  the  independence  of  Monticello, 
to  all  the  brilliant  pleasures  of  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe,' 
It  was  to  him,  therefore,  an  inexpressible  luxury,  and  one  which 
he  had  not  been  permitted  to  enjoy  since  the  cwnmencement  of  the 
Revolution,  to  pass,  as  he  did,  the  remainder  of  the  year  '81,  and 
a  consideraWe  part  of  the  succeeding,  in  the.  tranquil  pleasures  and 
pursuits  of  domestic  retirement.     With  the  cares  and  delights  of  his 
family,  his  books,  and  his  farm,  he  mingled  the  gratification  of  his 
devotion  to  the  Fine  Arts,  particularly  architecture.     He  superin- 
tended minutely  the  construction  of  his  elegant  mansion,  which 
had  been  commenced  some  years  before,  and  was  already  in  a  hab- 
itable condition.     The  plan  of  the  iSiilding  was  entirely  original  hi 
this  country.     He  had  drawn  it  himself  from  books,  with  a  view 
to  improve  the  architecture  of  his  countrymen,  by  introducing  an 
example  of  the  tastes  and  arts  of  Europe.     The  original  design  of 
the  structure,  which  was  executed  before  his  travels  in  Europe  had 
suppUed  him  with  any  models,  is  allowed  by  European  travellers  to 
have  been  in&utely  superior,  in  taste  and  convenience,  to  that  of 
any  other  house,  at  this  time,  in  America.*    The  fame  of  the  Mon- 
ticellean  philosopher  having  already  spread  over  Europe,  his  hospi- 
table seat  was  made  the  resort  of  scientific  adventurers,  and  of  dig- 
nified travellers,  from  many  parts  of  that  continent. 


*See  Travels  of  Duke  de  La  Rocfaefoucault  Liancourt,  in  America  ;  aIso«  the 
Travels  of  fularquis  de  ChastcUuz. 
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It  may  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  reader,  to  have  a  picture  of 
the  Patriot  in  his  hermitage,  as  he  appeared  to  the  celebrated 
French  traveller.  General  Chastellux :  "  Let  me  describe  to  you 
a  man,  not  yet  forty,  tall,  and  with  a  mild  and  pleasing  counte- 
nance, but  whose  mind  and  understanding  are  ample  substitutes 
for  every  exterior  grace — ^An  American,  who,  without  ever  having 
quitted  his  own  countiy,  is  at  once  a  musician,  skilled  in  drawing, 
a  geometrician,  an  astronomer,  a  natural  philosopher,  legislator,  and 
statesman — A  senator  of  America,  who  sat  for  two  years  in  that  fa- 
mous Congress,  which  brought  about  the  Revolution  ;  and  which 
is  never  mentioned  without  respect,  though  imhappily  not  without 
regret — A  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  filled  this  difficult  station  dur- 
ing the  invasions  of  Arnold,  of  Phillips,  and  of  ComwaUis — ^A  phi- 
losopher, in  voluntary  retirement  from  the  world  and  f  ubtic  busi- 
ness, because  he  loves  the  world  inasmuch  <mly,  as  he  can  flatter 
himself  with  being  useful  to  mankind ;  aad  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen are  not  yet  in  a  condition  either  to  bear  the  light,  or  to  suf- 
fer contradiction — A  mild  and  amiable  wife,  charming  children, 
of  whose  education  he  himself  takes  charge,  a  house  to  embeHish, 
great  provisions,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  to  cultivate ; — these  are 
what  remain  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  having  {dayed  a  prindpal  char- 
acter on  the  theatre  of  the  new  world,  and  which  he  preferred  to 
the  honorable  commission  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Europe.'' 

In  the  autumn  of  '82,  assurances  having  been  received  from  the 
British  government,  that  a  general  peace  would  be  concluded  in 
the  ensuing  winter  or  spring.  Congress  renewed  the  appointment 
of  their  Plenipotentiaries  for  that  purpose.  A  great  and  afflicting 
change  had,  at  this  time,  taken  place  in  the  dcmiestic  relations  of 
Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  the  reasons  which  before  operated  imperatively 
against  his  acceptance  of  the  mission,  were  suddenly  superseded 
by  others,  as  imperatively  urging  his  absence  Itom  the  seat  of  his 
dearest  and  most  hallowed  ties.  The  appointm^it  was  made  on 
the  13th  of  November.  "  I  had,  two  months  before  that,"  says  he, 
"  lost  the  cherished  companion  of  my  life,  in  whose  affecticms,  una- 
bated on  both  sides,  I  had  Uved  the  last  ten  years,  in  unchequered 
happiness."  With  the  public  interests,  therefore,  the  state  of  his 
mind  concurred  in  recommending  the  change  of  scene  proposed ; 
and  he  accepted  the  appointment. 


'■•«•». 
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He  left  Monticello  on  the  19th  of  December,  '82,  for  PhUadel- 
phia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th.  The  Minister  of  France,  Lu- 
zerne, offered  him  a  passage  in  the  frigate  Romulus,  which  he 
accepted ;  but  she  was  then  lying  a  few  miles  below  Baltimore, 
blockaded  by  ice.  No  other  conveyance  being  available,  he  re- 
rnained  in  Philadelphia  a  month.  On  his  arrival,  Congress  had 
passed  an  order  offering  him  free  access  to  the  archives  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  he  unproved  the  leisure  interval  by  a  constant  and 
daily  attendance  at  the  office  of  State,  examining  the  public  papers, 
with  a  view  to  possess  himself  thoroughly  of  the  state  of  our  for^ 
eign  affairs.  He  then  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  to  await  the  Ubera^ 
tion  of  the  French  frigate  from  the  ice.  After  being  detained 
there  nearly  a  month  longer,  information  was  received,  that  a  pro* 
visional  Trea^  of  Peace  had  been  signed  by  'those  of  the  XUom- 
missioners*  who  wet^  on  the  spot,  on  the  3d  of  September,  '82 ; 
which  treaty  was  to  become  absolute,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  France  and  Great  Britain.  Considering  the  object  of  his 
knission  to  Europe  as  now  substantially  accomplished,  he  repaired 
immediately  to  Philadelphia,  to  take  the  orders  of  Congress ;  and 
was  excused  by  them  from  fiuther  proceeding.  He  therefore  rc^" 
turned  home,  where  be  arrived  on  the  15th  of  May,  '83. 

The  appointment  and  r«-appointment  of  Mr.  J^erson  on  the 
distinguished  embassy,  which,  resulted  m  the  negotiatKHi  of  the 
definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  though  but  a  fair 
tribute  to  his  extraordinary  revolutionary  services,  have  never  been 
associated  in  hirtory,  with  that  impcwtant  event.  The  circumstan- 
ces above  detailed,  ak>ne  prevented  the  addition  of  his  signature  to 
the  Treaty,  which  would  necessarily-  have  given  the  same  honorable 
notCM'iety  to  his  connection  with  the  transaction,  as  is  attached  to  his 
associate  Commissioners. 


♦  John  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henrv  Laurens* 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1783,  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  transcendent 
capaWUties  were  never  overlooked,  though  sometimes,  unbappil}> 
unobtainable,  was  re  elected  by  the  Legislature,  to  his  ancient  and 
well  adapted  station  of  Delegate  to  Congiess.  His  appointment 
was  to  take  effect  on  the  Ist  of  November  ensuing,  when  the  term 
of  the  existing  delegation  would  have  expired.  He  left  home  on 
the  16th  of  October,  arrived  at  Trenton,  where  Congress  was  sit- 
ting, on  the  3d  of  November,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  4th;  on 
which  day  Congress  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Annapohs  on  the  26th. 

The  re-appearance,  in  the  halls  of  the  National  Legislature,  of 
the  renowned  Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  years,  during  which  the  momentous  principles  of 
that  Declaration  had  been  solemnly  contested  and  substantiated, 
before  the  sovereign  tribunal  of  nations,  must  have  impressed  even 
that  dignified  AasemWy  with  awe.  How  proudly  must  be  h|ive 
felt  in  looking  round  upon  those,  if  any  such  were  there,  who  had 
treated  the  question  of  Independence  as  idle  chimera,  and  incessant- 
ly beleaguered  the  cause  with  sinister  auguries  of  the  result  ?  And 
with  what  deep  exultation  must  he  have  met  and  grasped  the 
hand  of  those,  who  had  breasted  with  him  the  difficulties  which 
hung  on  them  so  heavily,  '  whose  vote,'  as  he  once  proudly  said^ 
'  had  been  his  vote  on  every  pubUc  question,  and  whose  principles 
had  been  the  standard  of  whatever  was  free  or  fearless'?  The 
praises  and  congratulations  which  were  mutually  interchanged,  on 
this  occasion,  were  enthusiastic,  overflowing ;  royalists  and  repub- 
licans kindled  in  the  competition  of  pubUc  and  private  felicitation ; 
and  the' scene  altogether,  presented  a  tout  ensemile,  not  unworthy 
the  conclusion  of  the  long  and  agonizing  drama,  the  result  of  which 
had  verified  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  votary  of  the  rights  cf 
man. 

Congress  convened  at  Annapolis  on  the  26th  of  November,  agree* 
ably  to  adjournment;  but  the  pressure  of  the  public  affairs  having 
rdaxed,  the  members  had  become  proportionally  remiss  in  their 
attendance,  insomuch,  that  a  majority  of  the  States  necessary  by 
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the  Confederation  to  constitute  a  quorun^^ven  for  minor  business^ 
did  not  assemble  until  the  13th  of  December. 

On  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  the  great  conflict  being  ovefy 
and  our  National  Independence  acknowledged  nby  Great  Britain, 
the  illustrious  Generalissimo  of  the  American *army,  requested  per- 
mission of  Congress  to  resign  his  honorable  commission;  and, 
with  the  deference  ever  paid  by  him  to  the  civil  authority,  desired 
to  know  their  pleasure,  in  what  manner  the  grateful  duty  should 
be  performed.  • 

To  give  an  eclat  and  dignity  to  the  transaction,  analogous  to  the 
importance  of  the  event,  they  decreed,  that  the  commission  should 
be  delivered  up  at  a  Public  Audience,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
at  twelve  o'clock  ;  and  suitable  arrangements  were  ordered,  for 
making  of  the  occasion,  a  grand  and  impressive  republican  pa- 
geant. The  character  sustained  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  this  affecting 
scene,  will  justify  a  general  description  of  the  circumstances. 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  the  performance  of  the  interesting 
ceremony,  the  galleries  were  overloaded  with  spectators ;  and  m^^ 
distinguished^  individuals,  among  whom  were  the  executive  smi 
legislative  characters  of  thepStates,  several  General  Officers,  and  the 
Consul  General  of  France,  were  admitted  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
The  spectacle  about  to  be  exhibited,  wa^fedcuJated  to  awake  the 
proudest  recollections,  and  excite  the  most  sublime  emotions  that 
ever  animated  the  human  soul.  From  the  first  moment  of  peace, 
the  public  mind  had  been  fixed  intently  upon  Gener^jW^ashington, 
to  know  what  he  would  do  ;  he  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  military 
fame  and  power ;  but  his  ambition  was  satisfied,  for  the  liberties  of 
his  country  had  been  gained ;  and  his  admiring  fellow  citizens 
were  now  assembled  to  witness  the  execution  of  a  purpose,  deliber- 
ately  and  warmly  embraced,  of  leaving  to  the  world  a  great  and 
solemn  example  of  moderation. 

The  representatives  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  Union,  remain- 
ed seated  and  covered  ;  the  spectators,  standing  and  uncovered. 
The  General  was  introduced  by  the  Secretary,  and  conducted  to  a 
chair  near  the  President  of  Congress.  After  a  proper  interval,  si- 
lence was  commanded,  and  a  short  pause  ensued.  The  President, 
General  MifiUn,  then  rose  and  informed  him  that  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  were  prepared  to  receive  his  communica- 
tions.   Wadiington  rose,  and  with  a  native  dignity,  equalled  only 
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by  the  grandeur  of  theplKasion,  delivered  his  aflectionate  address 
and  valedictory. 

Having  then  advanced  to  the  Chair,  and  delivered  his  commis- 
sion to  the  President,  he  returned  to  his  place,  and  received  stand- 
ing the  following  answer  of  the  President,  in  the  name  of  Con- 
gress.    This  interesting  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson ! 

"  Sir, — The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  receive  with 
emotions  too  affecting  for  utterance,  the  solemn  resignation  of  the 
authorities  u^er  which  you  have  led  their  troops  with  success 
through  a  perilous  and  doubtful  war.     Called  upon  by  your  coun- 
try to  defend  its  invaded  rights,  you  accepted  the  sacred  chai'ge,  be- 
fore it  had  formed  aUiances,  and  whilst  it  w^as  without  funds  or  a 
government  to  support  you.     You  have  conducted  the  great  milita- 
ry contest  with  wisdom  and  fortitude,  invariably  regarding  the  rights 
of  the  civil  power  through  all  disasters  and  changes.    You  have,  by 
the  love  and  confidence  of  your  fellow-citizens,  enabled  them  to 
display  their  martial  genius,  and  transmit  their  fame  to  posterity. 
You  have  persevered,  till  these  United  States,  aided  by  a  magnan- 
.  imous  king  and  nation,  have  been  enabled,  under  a  just  Providence, 
t^lose  the  war  in  freedom,  safety  and  independence ;  on  which 
■ippy  event,  we  sincerely  join  you  in  ccingratulations.^ 

.  "  Having  defended  the  standard  of  Ij^crty  in  this  new  world ; 
having  taught  a  lesson  useful  to  those  who  inflict,  and  to  those  who 
feel  oppression,  you  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  with  the 
blessings  of  your  fellow^tizens — ^but  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will 
not  terminate  with  your  military  command,  it  will  continue  to  ani- 
mate remotest  ages. 

^•We  feel  wjLh  you  our  obUgations  to  the  army  in  general,  and 
win  particuM^  charge  ourselves  with  the  interests  of  those  confi- 
dential officers,  who  have  attended  your  person  to  t)iis  affecting  mo- 
ment. 

"  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  coun- 
try to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens,  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded 
them,"  of  becoming  a  happy  and  respectable  nation.  And  for  you 
w- e  address  to  Him  our  earnest  prayers,  that  a  life  so  beloved,  may 
be  fostered  with  all  his  care ;  tliat  your  days  may  be  happy  as  they 
have  been  illustrious ;  and  that  he  will  finally  give  you  that  reward 
which  this  world  cannot  give." 

On  the  same  day,  December^Sd^  measures  were  taken  fiwr  ratify- 
ing the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace^  which  had  been  signed  at  Pare? 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1783,  and  received  here  in  Novcmfow  fol- 
lowing. The  Treaty,  with  the  joint  letter  of  the  American  Pleni- 
potentiaries, was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was^ 
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chainuan,  to  consider  and  report  thereon.  The  necessary  House 
not  being  present,  the  committee  were  directed  to  address  letter  Jo 
the  Governors  of  the  absent  States,  stating  the  receipt  of  the  defin- 
itive Treaty ;  that  seven  States  only  were  in  attendance,  while 
nine  were  essential  to  its  ratification  ;  and  urging  them  to  press  on 
their  Delegates  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  attendance. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  being  restless  under  the  delay,  the  opinion 
was  advanced  by  several  members,  that  seven  States  were  com- 
petent to  confirm  treaties;  and  the  motion  was  accordingly  4 
made  for  an  immediate  ratification.  Mr.  Jefferson  adhered  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Confederation,  against  the  constructive  opinion, 
and  opposed  the  motion.  It  was  debated  with  considerable  warmth  y 
on  the  26th  and  27th.  No  traces  of  the  proceedings,  however,  ap- 
peai  in  the  j<yirnals  of  Congress.  It  being  made  palpable,  in  the 
course  of  the  debates,  that  the  proposition  could  not  be  sustained,  it 
was  decided  to  make  no  entry  at  all.  Massachusetts  alone  would 
have  voted  for  it ;  Rhode-Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Yirginiaagainst 
it ;  Delaware,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  would  have  been  di- 
vided. 

In  embodying  his  recollections  of  these  transactions,  in  1821,  Mr, 
ferson  improved  the  occasion,  to  record  a  severe  but  merited  cen- 
the  general  character  and  conduct  of  our  congressional  bod- 
It  certainly  deserves  the  attention  of  all  those  who  are  entrust- 
ed with  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  in  this  happy  Republic. 

"Our  body  was  little  numerous,  but  very  contentious.    Day  after 
day  was  wasted  on  the  most  unimportant  questions.     A  member, 
one  of  those  afflicted  with  the  morbid  rage  of  debate,  of  an  ardent 
mind,  prompt  imagination^  and  copious  flow  of  words,  who  heard 
with  impatience  any  logic  which  was  not  bis  own,  sitting  near  me 
on  some  occasion  of  a  trifling  but  wofdy  debate,  asked  me  how  I 
could  sit  in  silence,  hearing  so  much  felse  reasoning,  which  a  word 
should  refute  ?    I  observed  to  him,  that  to  refute  indeed  was  easy, 
but  to  silence  impossible ;  that  in  measures  brought  forward  by  my- 
self I  took  the  laboring  oar,  as  was  incumbent  on  me  ]  but  that  in 
general,  I  was  willing  to  listen ;  that  if  every  soimd  sffgument  or 
objection  was  used  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  diebatersy 
it  was  enough ;  if  not,  I  thought  it  suflicient  to  surest  the  omission, 
without  going  into  a  repetition  of  wtiai  had  been  already  said  by 
others :  Uiat  this  was  a  waste  and  abuse  of  the  time  and  patience 
of  the  House,  which  could  not  be  justified^    And  I  beOeve,  that  if 
the  members  of  deliberate  bodies  were  to  observe  this  course  general- 
ly, they  would  do  in  a  day,  what  takes  them  a  week  '^  and  it  is 
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reoUy  more  questionable,  than  may  at  first  be  thought,  whether 
Bonaparte's  dumb  legislature,  which  said  nothing,  and  did  much, 
i:ifay  not  be  preferable  to  one  which  talks  much,  and  does  nothing. 
I  served  with  General  Washington  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
before  the  Revolution,  and,  during  it,  with  Dr.  Frankhn  in  Con- 
gress. I  never  heard  either  of  thera  speak  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 
nor  to  any  but  the  main  point,  which  was  to  decide  the  question. 
They  laid  their  shoulders  to  the  great  points,  knowing  that  the 
little  ones  would  follow  of  themselves.  If  the  present  Congress  errs 
in  too  much  talking,  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  in  a  body  to  which 
the  people  send  one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers,  whose  trade  it  is,  to 
question  every  thing,  yield  nothing,  and  talk  by  the  hour  ?  That 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers  should  do  business  together,  ought 
not  to  be  expected." 

Those  who  thought  seven  States  competent  to  the  ratification, 
being  very  uneasy  under  the  loss  of  their  motion,  Mr^Tefferson  pro* 
posed,  on  the  3d  of  January,  to  meet  them  on  the  middle  ground  ; 
and  accordingly  moved  a  resolution,  which  premised,  that  there  were 
but  seven  States  present,  who  were  unanimous  for  the  ratifica- 
tion, but  differed  in  opinion  on  the  question  of  competency ;  that 
those,  however,  in  the  negative,  were  unwilling  that  any  powers 
which  it  might  be  supposed  they  possessed,  should  remain  unexer- 
cised for  the  restoration  of  peace,  provided  it  could  be  done,  savjj 
theii'  good  faith,  and  without  importing  any  opinion  of  C< 
that  seven  States  were  competent ;  and  resolving,  that  the 
be  ratified  so  far  as  they  had  power ;  that  it  should  be  transmitted  ^o 
our  Ministers,  with  instructions  to  keep  it  uncommunicated ;  to  en- 
deavor to  obtain  three  months  longer  for  exchange  of  ratifications  ; 
that  they  should  be  informed,  that  so  soon  as  nine  States  shall  be 
present,  a  ratification  by  nine  shall  be  sent  them  ;  if  this  should  get 
to  them  before  the  ultimate  point  of  time  for  exchange,  they  were 
to  use  it,  and  not  the  other;  if  not,  they  were  to  offer  the  act  of  the 
seven  States  in  exchange,  informing  them  the  treaty  had  come  to 
hand  while  Congress  was  not  in  session,  that  but  seven  States  were 
as  yet  assembled,  and  these  had  unanimously  concurred  in  the  rati- 
fication.  This  resolution  was  debated  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  Janua- 
ry ;  and  on  the  5th,  the  question  being  carried,  the  House  directed 
the  President  to  write  to  our  Ministers  accordingly. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  Delegates  from  Connecticut  and  South 
Carolina  having  arrived,  the  necessary  complement  of  States  was 
in  attendance ;  and  on  report  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  beh^f  of  the  com' 
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mittee,  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  was  solemnly  ratified  and  confirmed,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice.  Thus  was  consummated,  in  the  calm  of  reason,  a 
work,  which,  through  eight  consecutive  years  of  blood  and  violence, 
had  chained  the  attention  of  the  universe, — a  work,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  an  Independent  Empire,  upon  republican 
principles  ;  and  it  was  certainly  no  more  than  a  matter  of  strict 
right,  that  the  individual,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  originating 
those  principles,  and  '  declaring'  them  to  the  world,  should  have  as- 
signed to  him  the  first  place  in  ratifying  the  assent  of  the  principal 
Powers  of  Europe,  to  their  justness  and  validity. 

But  the  act,  by  which  Mr.  Jefferson  chiefly  distinguished  himself, 
in  his  second  congressional  comse,  was  his  establishment  of  a  Mon- 
ey Unit,  and  a  uniform  system  of  currency,  for  the  United  States. 
The  interesting  fact  is  not  generally  khown  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  father  of  their  present  admirable 
system  of  Coinage  and  Currency.  In  the  volumes  and  volumes 
which  have  been  written  on  this  extiaordinary  man,  no  allusion  to 
the  circumstance  has  ever  appeared  ^  and  3rct,it »  ono-^  *hn  r\nh\oet 
commentaries  upon  the  versatility  of  his  intellectual  powers.  Tlie 
historical  circumstances  attending  the  preparation  and  final  adop- 
tion of  his  scheme  are  of  some  curiosity,  as  showing  the  disparity  of 
views  which  prevailed  on  the  subject. 

Early  in  January,  1782,  Congress  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  variety  and  discordancy  of  monies  current  in  the  several  States ; 
and  had  directed  their  financier,  Robert  Morris,  to  report  to  them  a 
table  of  the  different  currencies,  and  of  the  rate&  at  which  foreign  coins 
should  be  received  at  the  treasury.  That  officer,  ot  rather  his  assist- 
ant, Gouverneur  Morris,  answered  them,  the  same  month,  in  an  able 
and  elaborate  statement  of  the  denominations  of  money  current  in 
the  several  States,  and  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  foreign  coins 
chiefly  in  circulation  among  us.  He  went  also  into  the  considero- 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  fixed  standard  of  value  with  us, 
and  of  adopting  a  Money  Unit.  He  proposed  for  that  unit,  such 
a  firaction  of  pure  silver  as  would  be  a  c<»nmon  measure  of  the  pen- 
ny of  every  State,  without  leaving  a  fraction.  Thig  common  divis- 
ion he  found  to  be  jx\v  of  a  dollar,  or  jj\j  of  a  crown  sterling.  The 
value  of  a  dollar,  therefore,  was  to  be  exfH'essed  by  1440  units,  and 
of  a  crown  by  1600 ;  each  unit  containing  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
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flue  silver.  The  following  year,  1783,  Congress  again  ivtinei  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  Financier^  by  a  letter  of  April  30^ 
further  explained  his  idea,  and  urged  the  unit  he  had  proposed ; 
but  nothing  more  was  done  on  it,  until  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing 
year,  '84,  when,  Mr.  Jefferson  having  become  a  member,  the  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  he  was  made  chairman. 

"The  general  views  of  the  Financier,  were  sound,"  says  he, "  and 
the  principle  was  ingenious,  on  which  he  proposed  to  found  his  unit ; 
but  it  was  too  minute  for  ordinary  use,  too  laborious  for  computation, 
either  by  head  or  in  figures.  The  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  -^\  of  a  dol- 
lar, would  be  72  units*  A  pound  of  butter,  |  of  a  dollar,  288  unite/ 
A  horse  or  bullock,  of  eighty  dollars'  value,  would  require  a  nota- 
tion of  six  figures,  to  wit,  116,200,  add  the  public  debt,  suppose  of 
eighty  milUons,  would  require  twelve  figures,  to  wit,  115,200,000,000 
imits.  Such  a  system  of  money  aridimetic  would  be  entirely  un- 
manageable for  the  common  purposes  of  society.  I  proposed,  there- 
fore, instead  of  this,  to  adopt  the  Dollar  as  our  unit  of  account  and 
payment,  and  that  its  divisions  and  subdivisions  should  be  in  the 
decimal  ratia  I  wrote  some  notes  on  the  subject,  which  1  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  the  Financier.  I  received  his  answer 
and  adherance  to  his  general  system,  only  agreeing  to  take  for  his 
tuui  one  hundred  of  those  he  first  proposed,  so  that  a  dollar  should 
be  I4^V,  And  a  crown  16  units.  I  repUed  to  this,  and  printed  my 
notes  anfd  rq)ly  on  a  ttying  sheet,  which  I  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  Congress  for  consideration,  and  the  committee  agrcQ^ 
to  report  on  my  principle.  This  was  adopted  the  ensuing  year,^ 
and  is  the  system  which  now  prevails. 

The  money  system  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1785,  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  various  and 
perplexing  currencies,  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  different 
States,  and  established  a  uniformity  of  computation  among  them^ 
harmonizing,  in  some  degree,  with  their  unity  as  a  nation.  For 
soundness  and  simplicity,  easy  computation,  and  facility  of  intro-» 
duction  among  the  people,  it  is  probably  unequalled  by  any  sych 
tern  now  in  use,  in  any  other  nation  on  the  globe,  A  tolerable 
eetunate  of  its  advantages  over  the  cunencies  of  other  nations^  iqbj 
be  formed  on  an  examinatimi  of  the  views  of  the  AutluMr,  as  draft<^ 
ed  by  himself  at  the  time,  and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  tb^ 
committee,* 

As  n)igbt  be  expected,  the  return  to  the  National  Councils,  of  aa 
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distinguished  a  character  as  Mr.  Jefferson,  drew  upon  him  an  unu*- 
«ual  proportion  of  business  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  journals  of 
the  House  place  him  continually  in  the  foreground  of  the  concen- 
trated wisdom  of  the  nation.  He  was  on  all  the  committees,  to 
whom  concerns  of  the  highest  moment  were  entrusted-;  and  was 
twice,  in  one  month,  elected  chairman  of  Congress,  during  the  ab- 
sence, from  indisposition^  of  the  President. 

He  was  appointed  chaivman  of  a  grand  committee  to  revise  thte 
institution  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  report  such  alterations 
-as  they  should  deem  proper.  The  business  of  this  committee  was 
/emphatically  to  reduce  order  out  of  chaos.  The  finances  of  the 
country  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition ;  no  adeq^te  system 
had  been  devised  for  meeting  the  constant  and  increasing  requisi- 
•  tions  upon  the  treasury  ;  no  compulsory  power  existing  in  Congress, 
over  the  States,  many  of  them,  being  dissatisfied  with  their  quotas, 
refused  to  contribute  altogether,  and  none  appeared  to  have  the 
means  at  command  for  satisfying  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
The  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union  were  manifestly  in  danger. 
Mr.  Jefferson  entered  upon  the  arduous  trust,  with  great  zeal  and 
fideUty,  and  draughted  an  able  report  on  the  subject,  in  the  form  of 
a  Circular  Letter  to  the  supreme  Executive  of  the  several  States ; 
which  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  He  likewise  reported  frotti 
the  same  committee,  the  draught  of  im  ordinance  for  erecting  the 
department  of  finance  into  commission,  under  the  title  of  ^  Th^ 
Board  of  Treasury,'  which  was  also  adopted. 

He  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  grand  onnmittee  to  prepare  and 
report  to  Congress,  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  National  Debt, 
with  the  interest  and  expenses  of  the  current  y^r ;  and  to  adjui^ 
an  equitable  apportionment  of  the  whole  demand,  among  the  ^fev- 
eral  States.  He  drew  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  was  an  elab- 
orate performance,  embracing  a  full  and  ccrtEnpreheneive  revfew  df 
the  various  debts  of  the  Union,  the  intefrest  due  thereon,  Ivith  tlie 
expenses  of  the  current  year,  and  exhibiting  by  a  table  anttexed, 
an  apportionment  of  the  necessary  requisititms  upon  the  ^v^nal 
States,  for  defraying  the  amount.  The  report  was  Bt^pJsd  md 
passed. 

He  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  devise  and  report 
A  plan  of  government  for  the  Western  Territories.  He  drew  the 
4>rdinance,  on  a  principle  analc^ous  to  the  State  govemxnetotSy  r^por- 
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ted  it  to  the  House,  where,  after  going  through  the  ordinary  course, 
it  was  adopted  with  few  alterations.  He  improved  tlie  occasion  to 
testify,  once  more,  his  abhorrence  of  Slavery,  by  introducing  into 
his  plan,  the  following  provision :  "  That  after  the  year  1800  of 
the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to  have 
been  personally  guilty."  But  the  clause  was  stricken  out  by  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  another,  which  provided  that  no  person  should  be 
admitted  a  citizen,  who  held  any  hereditary  title. 

He  was  appointed  on  a  committee  of  retrenchment,  to  consider 
and  report  what  reductions  might  be  luade  in  the  civil. list.     On 
the  report  of  this  committee,  such  a  reduction  was  ordered,  by  sup- 
pressing unnecessary  ofl&ces,  and  diminishing  the  salaries  of  others, 
as  produced  an  annual  saving  to  the  United  States,  of  24,000  dollars. 
He  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  settle  the  mode  of 
locating  and  disposing  lands  in  the  Western  Territory.     He  pre 
pared  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  adopted.     It  estab- 
lished the  mode  of  locating  and  disposing  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  hitherto  been  pusued,  with  little  variation. 
By  the  Confederation,  exclusive  power  over  the  tegulation  of 
commerce,  even  by  treaty,  was  not  given  to  Congress;  but  the 
right  was  reserved  to  the  State  legislatures,  of  imposing  such  duties 
on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  were  subjected  to,  and  of  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  and  importation  of  any  species  of  goods,  within 
their  respective  ports.     The  inconveniences  of  this  arrangement 
were  speedily  felt,  to  an  alarming  degree.     Great  Britain  had  al- 
ready adopted  regulations  destructive  of  our  commerce  with  her 
West  India  islands ;  and  unless  the  United  States,  in  their  federa- 
tive capacity,  were  invested  with  powers  competent  to  the  protection 
of  their  commerce,  by  countervailing  regulations,  it  was  obvious 
they  could  never  command  reciprocal  advantages  in  trade ;  without 
which  their  foreign  commerce  must  decline,  and  eventually  be  an- 
nihilated.    A  committee  was  therefore  appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  a  member,  to  institute  measures  for  transferring  the  prin- 
cipal jurisdiction  of  commerce,  from  the  States  to  the  National  tribu- 
nal    They  reported  resolutions  recommending  the  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  to  invest  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  term 
of  fifteen  years,  with  the  power  to  interdict  from  our  ports  the  com- 
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merce  of  any  nation,  with- whom  the  United  States  shall  not  tiave 
established  treaties.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  resolutions 
passed. 

All  these  important  transactions,  mth  many  .others,  in  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  a  leading  agency,  were  accomplished  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  of  1784,  the  whole  term  of  his -second  congressional 
service. 

During  the  same  term,  he  submitted  a  proposition,  which  embra- 
ced a  double  object — to  invigorate  and  economize  ithe  government. 
The  permanent  session  of  Congress,,  ajad  the  flagrant  remissness  of 
the  members,  had  begun  to  be  a  sulpct  of  uneasiness  through  the 
country*;  and  even  some  of  the  Legislatures  had  reccmamended  to 
them  intermissions,  and  periodical  sessions.  But  the  government 
.was  not  yet  organized  into  separate  Departments ;  tbeievwas  no  dis- 
tinct Executive,  nor  had  the  Confederation  made-  provision  for  a 
visible  head  of  afBiirs,  during  vacations  of  Congress.  Such  a  head 
was  necessary,  however,  to  superintend  the  executive  business,  to 
receive  and  communicate  with  foreign  ISDnisters  asid  nations,  and 
to  assemble  Congress  on  sudden  and  extraordinary  emergencies. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  therefore,  proposed  the  appointment  of  an  executive 
board,  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  State,  who  shoidd  re-  / 
main  in  session  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  Hnflerthe  tide  of 
*  Committee  of  the  States.'  The  powers  of  this  periodical  substi- 
tute of  Congress,  were  to  embrace  all  the  executive  Sanctions  of  the 
.principal,  which  should  not  be  specially  res^red,  but  .none  of  tlie 
legislative ;  the<x>iiGurFence  of  limine  members  iSiould  be  required  to 
determine  all  questions,  except  that  of  adjournment  ^om  day  to 
day ;  they  should  keep  a  journal  of  their  prooeedings^  Tut'  laid  be- 
fore C(Xigress,  whom  they  should  also  be  empowercfd  lo  assemble, 
on  any  occurrence  during  the  recess,  in  which  die^  peaces  or  ba]:^i- 
nessof  the  United  States  might  be  involved. 

The  proposition  was  adopted,  and  a  Commitlee  of  the  States  ap- 
pointed. On  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  June  following,  they 
entered  upon  their  duties,  but  in  the  course  of  two  months,  quarrel- 
led among  themselves,  divided  into  two  parties,  abandoned  their 
post,  and  left  the  government  without  any  visible  .;bead,  until  the 
.  next  meeting  of  Congress.  The  scheme  was  found  to  be  an  im- 
.  practicable  one,  though  it  was  the  best  within  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, at  tjiat  time,  to  adopt.    And,  oji  the  whole, ;  it  was  a  happy 
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circumstance  to  our  Republic,  that  the  theory  proved  as  impractica- 
ble as  it  did ;  for  it  developed,  in  a  clear  light,  the  palpable  defect  of 
the  Confederation,  in  not  having  provided  for  a  separation  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  functions :  and  this  defect,  to- 
gether with  the  want  of  [adequate  powers  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment, to  collect  their  contributions,  and  to  regulate  commerce,  were 
the  two  great  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
our  present  Constitution. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  left  a  brief  reminiscence  of  his  sentiments,  and 
of  an  amusing  interview  with  Dr.  Franklin,  on  learning  the  sudden 
mpture  and  dispefsion  of  the  new  Executive  Chiefs. 

"  We  have  since  seen  the  same  thing  take  place,  in  the  Directory 
of  France;  and  I  believe  it  will  for  overtake  place  in  any  Execu- 
tive consisting  of  a  plurality.  Our  plan,  best,  I  believe,  combines 
wisdom  and  practicability,  by  providing  a  plurality  of  councillors, 
but  a  single  arbiter  for  ultimate  decision.  I  was  in  France  when 
we  heard  of  this  schism  and  separation  of  our  Committee,  and, 
speaking  with  Dr.  Franklin  of  this  singular  disposition  of  men  to 
quarrel,  and  divide  into  parties,  he  gave  his  sentiments,  as  usual,  by 
way  of  apologue.  He  mentioned  the  Eddystone  light-house,  in  the 
British  channel,  as  being  built  on  a  rock,  in  the  mid-channel,  total- 
ly inaccessible  in  whiter,  from  the  boisterous  character  of  that  sea, 
in  that  season ;  that,  therefore,  for  the  two  keepers  employed  to  keep 
up  the  lights,  all  provisions  for  the  winter  were  necessarily  carried  to 
them  in  autumn,  as  they  could  never  be  visited  again  till  the  return 
of  the  milder  season ;  that,  on  the  first  practicable  day  in  the  spring, 
a  boat  put  off  to  them  with  fresh  supplies.  The  boatmen  met  at 
the  door  one  of  the  keepers,  and  ax:costed  him  with  a  'How  goes  it, 
friend?  *  Very  well.'  'How  is  your  companion?  '  I  do  not  know.' 
'  Don't  know  V  '  Is  not  he  here  V  '  I  cant  tell.'  '  Have  not  you  seen 
him  to  day  V  'Ko.'  'When  did  you  see  him  V  '  Not  since  last  fell.' 
'  You  have  killed  him  ?'  '  Not  I,  indeed.'  They  were  aibout  to  lay 
hold  of  him,  as  having  certainly  murdered  his  companion ;  but  he 
desired  them  to  go  up  stairs  and  examine  for  themselves.  They 
went  up,  and  there  found  the  other  keeper.  They  had  quarrelled, 
it  seems,  soon  after  being  left  there,  had  divided  into  two  parties,  as- 
signed (he  cares  below  to  one,  and  those  above  to  the  other,  and 
hiad  hever  spoken  to,  or  seen,  one  another  since. 

While  in  Congress,  at  Annapolis,  1\Ir.  Jefferson  received  an  ur- 
gent letter  from  General  Washington,  requesting  his  opinions  (Xi 
the  institution  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  conduct  most  proper 
for  him  to  pursue  in  relation  to  it.  The  origin  of  this  institutibii 
was  perfectly  innocent ;  but  its  anti-republican  organizatioii  an  j 
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tendency  soon  excited  a  heavy  soUcitude  in  the  breasts  of  the  more 
sensitive  guardians  of  liberty,  which  at  length  broke  forth  in  accents 
of  loud  and  extensive  disapprobation.     The  idea  was  suggested  by 
General  Knox,  and  finaUy  matured  into  a  regular  association  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  American  army,  to  continue  during  their  lives, 
and  those  of  their  eldest  male  posterity,  or  in  failure  thereof,  any  col- 
lateral branches  who  might  be  judged  worthy  admission,  with  pow- 
er to  incorporate,  as  honorary  members  for  life,  individuals  of  the 
respective  States,  distinguished  for  their  patriotism  and  abilities. 
The  laws  of  the  association  further  provided  for  periodical  meetings, 
general  and  particular,  fixed  contributions  for  such  of  the  members 
as  might  be  in  distress,  and  a  badge  to  be  worn  by  them,  and  pre- 
sented, by  a  special  envoy,  to  the  French  officers  who  had  served  m 
the  United  States,'  who  were  to  be  invited  to  consider  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  society  ;  at  the  head  of  which  the  Commander  in 
Chief  was  unanimously  designated  to  place  his  name. 

General  Washington  saw  with  pain  the  uneasiness  of  the  public 
mind  under  this  institution,  and  appealed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  for  his 
advice  on  the  most  eligible  measures  to  be  pursued,  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  it  probably  decided  the 
future  destinies  of  this  famous  institution,  is  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served.    It  is  dated  Annapolis,  April  16,  1784. 

^^  I  received  your  favor  of  April  the  8th,  by  Colonel  Karrisun/ 
The  subject  of  it  is  interesting,  and,  so  far  as  you  have  stood  con- 
nected with  it,  has  been  matter  of  anxiety  to  rae ;  because,  what- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  institution  of  the  Cincinnati, 
as,  in  its  course,  it  draws  to  it  some  degree  of  disapprobation,  I  have 
wished  to  see  you  standing  on  ground  separated  from  it,  that  the 
character  which  will  be  handed  to  future  ages,  of  the  head  of  our 
Revolution,  may,  in  no  instance,  be  compromitted  in  subordinate 
altercations.  The  subject  has  been  at  the  point  of  my  pen  in  every 
letter  I  have  written  to  you,  but  has  been  still  restrained  by  the  re- 
flection that  you  had  among  your  friends  more  able  counsellors,  and, 
in  yourself,  one  abler  than  them  all.  Your  letter  has  now  render- 
ed a  duty  what  was  before  a  desire,  and  I  cannot  better  merit  your 
confidence  than  by  a  full  and  free  communication  of  facts  and  sen- 
timents, as  far  as  they  have  come  within  my  observation.  When 
the  army  was  about  to  be  disbanded,  and  the  officers  to  take  final 
leave,  perhaps  never  again  to  meet,  it  was  natural  for  men  who  had 
accompanied  each  other  through  so  many  scenes  of  hardship,  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  who^  in  a  variety  of  instances,  must  have  been 
rendered  mutually  dear  by  those  aids  and  good  offices,  to  which 
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their  situations  had  given  occasion,  it  was  natural,  I  say,  for  these 
to  seize  with  fondness  any  proposition  which  promised  to  bring  them 
together  again,  at  certain  and  regular  periods.  And  this,  1  take 
for  granted,"  was  the  origin  and  object  of  this  institution  :  and  I  have 
no  suspicion  that  they  foresaw,  much  less  intended,  those  mischiefs 
which  exist  perhaps  in  the  forebodings  of  politicians  only.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  in  its^  execution,  it  would  be  found  to  answer  the 
wishes  of  those  who  framed  it,  and  to  foster  those  friendships  it  was 
intended  to  preserve.  The  members  would  be  brought  together  at 
their  annual  assemblies  no  longer  to  encounter  a  common  enemy, 
but  to  encounter  one  another  in  debate  and  sentiment.  For  some- 
thing, I  suppose,  is  to  be  done  at  these  meetings,  and,  however  un- 
important, it  will  suffice  to  produce  difference  of  opinion,  contradic- 
tion, and  irritation.  The  way  to  make  friends  quarrel  is  to  put 
them  in  disputation  under  the  public  eye.  An  experience  of  near 
twenty  years  has  taught  me,  that  few  friendships  stand  this  test, 
and  that  pubUc  assemblies  where  every  one  is  free  to  act  and  speak, 
are  the  most  powerful  looseners  of  the  bands  of  private  friendship. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  this  institution  would  fail  in  its  principal  ob 
ject,  the  perpetuation  of  the  personal  friendships  contracted  through 
the  war. 

^•The  objections  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  institution  shall 
be  briefly  sketched.  You  will  readily  fill  them  up.  They  urge 
that  it  is  againstthe  Confederation — against  the  letter  of  some  of  our 
Constitutions — against  the  spirit  of  all  of  them ; — that  the  foundation 
on  which  all  these  are  built,  is  the  natural  equality  of  man,  the  de- 
nial of  every  pre-eminence  but  that  annexed  to  le^al  offioo^  and,  por- 
ticularly,  the  denial  of  a  pre-eminence  by  birth ;  that  however,  in 
their  present  dispositions,  citizens  might  decline  accepting  honorary 
instalments  into  the  order ;  but  a  time  may  come,  when  a  change 
of  dispositions  would  render  these  flattering,  when  a  well  directed 
distribution  of  them  might  draw  into  the  or^er  all  the  men  of  talents, 
of  office,  and  wealth  i  and  in  this  case,  would  probably  procure  an  in- 
grafiment  into  the  government ;  that  in  tliis,  they  will  be  supported 
by  their  foreign  members,  aijd  the  wishes  and  influence  of  foreign 
courts ;  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  hereditary  branches  of 
modern  governments  are  the  patrons  of  privilege  and  prerogative, 
and  not  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  whose  oppressors  they 
generally  are :  that  besides  these  evils,  which  are  remote;^  others 
may  take  place  more  immediately ;  that  a  distincticm  is  kept  up  be- 
tween the  civil  and  military,  which  it  is  for  the  happness  of  hath 
to  obUterate ;  that  when  the  members  assemble  they  will  be  propos- 
ing to  do  something,  and  what  that  something  may  be,  will  depend 
on  actual  circumstances ;  that  being  an  organized  body,  under  nab- 
its  of  subordination,  the  first  obstruction  to  enterprise  will  be  already 
surpiounted  ;  that  the  moderation  and  virtue  of  a  single  character 
have  probably  prevented  this  Revolution  from  being  closed  as  mos| 
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Others  have  been,  by  a  subversion  of  that  hberty  it  was  intended  ta 
establish  ;  that  he  is  not  immortal,  and  his  successor,  or  some  of  his 
successors,  may  be  led  by  false  calculations  into  a  less  certain  road  to 
glory.        #        *        ♦ 

"This,  Sir,  is  as  faithflil  an  account  of  sentiments  and  facts  as  I 
am  able  to  give  you.  You  know  the  extent  of  the  circle  within 
which  my  observations  are  at  present  circumscribed,  and  can  esti- 
mate how  far,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  general  opinion,  it  may  merit 
notice,  or  ought  to  influence  your  particular  conduct. 

"  It  now  remains  to  pay  obedience  to  that  part  of  your  letter 
which  requests  sentiments  on  the  most  eligible  measures  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  society,  at  their  next  meeting.  I  must  be  far  from  pre- 
tending to  be  a  judge  of  what  would,  hi  fact,  be  the  most  eligible 
measures  for  the  society.  I  can  only  give  you  the  opinions  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  and  who,  as  I  have  before  observed^ 
are  unfriendly  to  it.  They  lead  to  these  conclusions.  1.  If  the  so- 
ciety proceed  according  to  its  institution,  it  will  be  better  to  make  no 
application  to  Congress  on  that  subject,  or  any  other,  in  their  associa- 
ted character.  2.  If  they  should  propose  to  modify  it,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  unobjectionable,  I  think  it  would  not  be  effected  without  such 
a  modification  as  would  amount  almost  to  annihilation  :  for  such 
would  it  be  to  part  with  its  inheritability,  its  organization,  and  its 
assemblies.  3.  If  they  shall  be  disposed  to  discontinue  the  whole, 
it  would  remain  with  them  to  determine  whether  they  would  choose 
it  to  be  done  by  their  own  act  only,  or  by  a  reference  of  the  matter 
to  Congress,  which  would  infallibly  produce  a  recommendation  of 
total  discontinuance. 

"  You  will  be  sensible.  Sir,  that  these  communications  are  with-^ 
out  reserve.  I  supposed  such  to  be  your  wish,  and  mean  them  but 
as  materials,  with  such  others  as  you  may  collect,  for  your  better 
judgment  to  work  on.  I  consider  the  whole  matter  as  between  our- 
selves alone,  having  determined  to  take  no  active  part  in  this  or  any 
thing  else,  which  may  lead  to  altercation,  or  disturb  that  quiet  and 
tranquillity  of  mind,  to  which  I  consign  the  remaining  portion  of 
my  Ufe.  I  have  been  thrown  back  by  events,  on  a  stage  where  I 
had  never  more  thought  to  appear.  It  is  but  for  a  time,  ho\yever, 
and  as  a  day  laborer,  free  to  withdraw,  or  be  withdrawn  at  will. 
While  I  remain,  I  shall  pursue  in  silence  the  path  of  right,  but  in 
every  situation,  public  or  private,  I  shall  be  gratified  by  all  occasions 
of  rendering  you  service,  and  bf  convincing  you  there  is  no  one,  to 
whom  your  reputation  and  happiness  are  dearer  than  to,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant." 

The  sentunents  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  subject  of  the  Cincinnati^ 

were  the  sentunents  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress  ; 

and  they  soon  animated  the  mass  of  the  people.     General  Wash- 
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ington  was  oppressed  with  solicitude ;  he  weighed  the  considera- 
tions submitted  to  him,  with  intense  deliberation ;  and  although 
coricious  of  the  purity  of  the  motives  in  which  the  institution  origin- 
ated, he  became  sensible  that  it  might  produce  poUtical  evils,  which 
the  warmth  of  those  motives  had  disguised.     But  whether  so  or 
not,  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  it,  was  a 
sufficient  motive  with  him,  for  desiring  its  immediate  suppression. 
The  first  annual  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  May  ensuing,  at  Phil- 
adelphia ;  it  was  now  at  hand  ;  and  he  went  to  it  with  the  deter- 
mination to  exert  all  his  influence  for  its  annihilation.     He  propos- 
ed the  matter  to  his  fellow  officers,  and  urged  it  with  all  his  powers. 
'  It  met  with  an  opposition,'  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  ^  which  w£ls  ob- 
served to  cloud  his  face  with  an  anxiety,  that  the  most  distressful 
scenes  of  the  war  had  scarcely  ever  produced.     The  question  of 
dissolution  was  canvassed  for  several  days,  and,  at  length,  the  or- 
der was  on  the  point  of  receiving  its  annihilation,  by  the  vote  of  a 
great  majority  of  its  members.     At  this  moment,  their  envoy  arriv- 
ed from  France,  charged  with  letters  from  the  French    officers, 
accepting  cordially  the  proposed  badges  of  fellowship,  wnth  solicita- 
tions from  others  to  be  received  into  the  order,  and  the  recognition 
of  their  magnanimous  sovereign.     The  prospect  was  now  changed. 
The  question  assumed  a  new  form.     After    an  offer  made  by 
themselves,  and  accepted  by  their  friends,  in  what  words  could 
they  clothe  a  proposition  to  retract  it,  which  would  not  cover  them- 
selves with  the  reproaches  of  levity  and  ingratitude  ?  which  would 
not  appear  an  insult  to  those  whom  they  loved  ?     They  found  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  preserve  so  much  of  the  institution,  as  would 
support  the  foreign  branch ;    but  they  obliterated  every  feature 
which  was  calculated  to  give  offence  to  their  own  citizens ;  thus 
sacrificing,  on  each  hand,  to  their  brave  allies,  and  to  their  country.^ 
The  society  was  to  retain  its  existence,  its  name,  and  its  chari- 
table funds ;  these  last,  however,  were  to  be  deposited  with  their 
respective  Legislatures.     The  order  was  to  be  no  longer  hereditary  ; 
and  it  was  to  be  communicated  to  no  new  members.     The  general 
meetings,  instead  of  annual,  were  to  be  triennial  only.    The  eagle 
and  ribbon,  indeed,  were  retained ;  because  they  were  willing  they 
should  be  wom.by  their  friends  in  a  country  where  they  would  not 
be  objects  of  offence;  but  themselves  never  wore  them.     "They 
Isdd  them  up  in  their  bureaus,  with  the  medals  of  American  Inde- 
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pendence,  with  those  of  the  trophies  they  had  taken,  and  the  battlee 
they  had  won." 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Congress  resolved  that  a  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary should  be  appointed,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Adams,  already  in  Europe,  for  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  charge  confided  to  this  distinguished  Legation,  comprehend- 
ed the  origination  and  management  of  all  our  Foreign  Relations  ; 
the  adjustment  of  which,  upon  a  firm  and  equitable  basis,  was  evi- 
dently an  undertaking  of  uncommon  magnitude,  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy. We  had  now  become  an  independent  nation,  and,  as  such, 
it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  assert,  with  dignity,  all  those  rights  of 
fellowship  with  other  nations,  to  which  our  separate  and  equal  sta- 
tion gave  us  an  equal  title ;  and  to  receive,  with  suitable  acknowl- 
edgements, as  many  favors,  as  any  of  them  were  disposed  to  grant, 
it  was  the  great  object  of  Congress,  in  the  appointment  of  these 
Ambassadors,  to  get  our  commerce  established  with  every  nation, 
on  a  footing  as  favorable  as  that  of  any  other  government ;  and. 
for  this  purpose,  they  were  directed  to  propose  to  each  nation  a  dis- 
tinct treaty  of  commerce.  The  acceptance,  too,  of  such  treaties, 
would  amount  to  an  acknowledgement,  by  each,  of  our  independ- 
ence, and  of  our  reception  into  the  fraternity  of  nations ;  "  which,'' 
jsays  Mr.  Jefferson,  "although  as  possessing  our  station  of  right,  and 
in  fact,  we  would  not  condescend  to  ask,  we  were  not  unwilling  to 
furnish  opportunities  for  receiving  theii** friendly  salutations  and  wel- 
come." With  France,  the  United  Netherlands  and  Sweden,  the 
United  States  already  had  commercial  treaties ;  but  commissions 
were  given  for  those  countries  also,  should  any  amendments  be 
thought  necessary.  The  other  Powers,  to  which  treaties  were  to 
be  proposed,  were  England,  Hamburg,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Russia,  Austria,  Venice,  Rome,  Naples,  Tuscany,  Sardinia,  Genoa^ 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  Porte,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Morocco. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mr.  Jefferson  accepted  the  honorable  commission  ojf  Ambassa- 
dor,  and  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Congress,  on  the.  11th  of  May,  '84, 
Instead  of  returning  to  Monticello,  the  scene  of  his  recent  and  dis- 
tressing bereavement,  he  went  directly  to  Philadelphia,  took  with 
him  his  eldest  daughter,  then  in  that  city,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
Boston,  in  quest  of  a  passage.     This  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  visited  New  England ;  and  while  pursu- 
ing his  journey,  he  made  a  point  of  stopping  at  the  principal  towns 
on  the  seaboard,  to  inform  himself  of  the  state  of  commerce  in  each  . 
State.     With  the  same  view,  he  extended  his  route  into  NewJHamp- 
shire,  and  returned  to  Boston.     He  sailed  thence,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  in  the  merchant  ship  Ceres,  bound  to  Cowes,  where  he  arrived, 
after  a  pleasant  voyage,  on  the  26th.     He  was  detained  there  a  few 
days,  by  the  indisposition  of  his  daughter,  embarked  for  Havre  on 
the  30th,  and  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  August.    He  called 
immediately  on  Dr.  Franklin,  at  Passy,  communicated  to  him 
their  charge  and  instructions ;  and  they  wrote  to  Mr.  Adanis,  then 
at  the  Hague,  to  join  them  at  Paris. 

The  instructions  given  by  Congress  to  the  first  Plenipotentiariesr 
of  Independent  America,  were  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional transactions  ;  and  much  curiosity  was  manifested  by  the  di- 
plomatic corps  of  Euiope,  resident  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  to  know 
the  author  of  them.     These  instructions  contemplated  the  introduc- 
tion of  numerous  and  fundamental  reformations  in  the  reciprocal 
relations  of  neutrals  and  beUigerents,  which,  had  the  propositions  of 
our  Ministers  been  embraced  by  the  principal  powers  of  Europe, 
would  have  effected  a  series  of  the  most  substantial  and'  desirable 
improvements  in  the  international  code  of  mankind.     The  princi- 
pal reformations  intended,  were,  a  provision  exempting  from  cap- 
ture, by  the  pubUc  or  private  armed  ships  of  either  belligerent,  whea 
at  war,  all  merchant  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  employed  merely  in 
carrying  on  the  commerce  between  nations — or,  in  other  words,  the 
abolition  of  privateering ;  a  provision  against  the  molestation  of 
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fishermea,  husbandmen,  citizens  unarmed,  and  following  their  oc- 
cupations in  unfortified  places ;  for  the  humane  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war ;  for  the  abolition  of  contraband  of  war,  which  exposes 
merchant  vessels  to  such  ruinous  detentions  and  abuses ;  and  for 
the  recc^nition  of  the  principle  of  "  free  bottoms,  free  goods." 

Such  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  these  unique  instnic- 
tions ;  and  the  interesting  question  of  their  authorship  has  never 
been  settled  until  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Private 
Correspondence.  In  a  letter  of  his,  written  but  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  to  John  Q,.  Adams,  then  President  of  the  United  Slates^ 
the  whole  history  of  the  transaction  is  concisely  stated,  in  answer 
to  a  special  and  friendly  enquiry  on  the  subject.  With  a  modesty 
only  equalled  by  his  uniform  silence  theretofore,  upon  the  point,  he 
.  ascribes  to  Dr,  FrankUn,  the  merit  of  having  suggested  the  princi- 
pal innovations,  meditated  by  these  instructions. 

"  I  am  thankful  for  the  very  interesting  message  and  documents 
of  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  copy,  and  will 
state  my  recollections  as  to  the  particular  passage  of  the  message 
to  which  you  ask  my  attention.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Con- 
gress, sensible  of  their  right  to  assume  independence,  would  not 
condescend  to  ask  its  acknowledgment  from  other  nations,  yet 
were  willing,  by  some  of  the  ordinary  international  transactions,  to 
receive  what  would  imply  that  ar.lrnQwl©d[ganfto»t.  Th«y  Appotnt«u} 
commissioners,  therefore,  to  propose  treaties  of  commerce  to  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe.  I  was  then  a  member  of  Congress, 
was  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  instructions  for  the  com- 
missioners, was,  as  you  suppose,  the  draughtsman  of  those  actually 
agreed'  to,  and  was  joined  with  your  father  and  Doctor  Franklin, 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  But  the  stipulations  making  part  of 
these  instructions,  which  respected  privateering,  blockades,  contra- 
band, and  freedom  of  the  fisheries,  were  not  original  conceptions 
of  mine.  They  had  before  been  suggested  by  Doctor  Franklin,  in 
some  of  his  papers  in  possession  of  the  public,  and  had,  I  think, 
been  recommended  in  some  letter  of  his  to  Congress.  I  happen 
only  to  have  been  the  inserter  of  them  in  the  first  public  act  which 
gave  the  formal  sanction  of  a  public  authority.''        *  * 

Agreeably  to  their  request,  Mr.  Adams  soon  joined  his  colleague* 
of  the  Legation,  at  Paris ;  and  their  first  employment  was,  to  pre- 
pare a  general  form  of  treaty,  based  upon  the  broad  principles  of 
their  instructions,  to  be  proposed  to  each  nation,  without  discrimina- 
tion, but  without  urging  it  upon  any.  In  the  conference  with  the 
Count  de  Vergennes,  with  wh^se  nation  the  United  States  already 
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had  a  treaty^  it  was  mutually  agieed  to  leave  to  legislative  regular 
tion,  on  both  sides,  such  modifications  of  our  commercial  intercourse? 
eis  would  voluntarily  flow  from  amicable  dispositions.  They  next 
sounded  the  Ministers  of  the  several  European  nations,  assembled 
at  the  court  of  Versailles,  on  the  dispositions  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments towards  mutual  commerce,  and  the  expediency  of  encour- 
aging it  by  the  protection  of  a  treaty.  The  final  success  of  their 
propositions  to  the  various  Powers,  during  a  twelve  month  term  of 
joint  diplomatic  attendance  in  Europe,  is  very  pleasantly  and  com- 
prehensively stated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  himself. 

^''  Old  Frederick,  of  Prussia,  met  us  cordially,  and  without  hesita- 
tion, and,  appointing  the  Baron  de  Thulemeyer,  his  minister  at  the 
Hague,  to  negotiate  with  us,  we  communicated  to  him  our  Projetj 
which,  with  little  alteration  by  the  King,  was  soon  concluaed. 
Denmark  and  Tuscany  entered  also  into  negotiations  with  us. 
Other  Powers  appearing  indifierent,  we  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
press  them.  They  seemed,  in  fact,  to  know  little  about  us,  but  as 
rebels,  who  had  been  successful  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country.  They  were  ignorant  of  our  commerce,  which  had 
I5een  always  monopolized  by  England,  and  of  the  exchange  of  ar- 
ticles it  might  offer  advantageously  to  both  parties.  They  were 
inclined,  therefore,  to  statid  aloof,  until  they  could  see  better  what 
relations  might  be  usefully  instituted  with  us.  The  negotiations, 
therefQi:ej..beirun  with  J)enmark  and  Tuscany,  we  protracted  de- 
signedly, until  our  powers  had  expired ;  and'absiamea  ttora  making  • 
new  propositions  to  others  having  no  colonies ;  because  our  com- 
I'nerce  being  an  exchange  of  raw  for  wrought  materials,  is  a  com- 
petent price  for  admission  into  the  colonies  of  those  possessing  them ; 
but  were  we  to  give  it,  without  price,  to  others,  all  would  claim  it, 
without  price,  on  the  ground  of  gentis  amicissimceJ^ 

Such  was  the  insufferable  affectation  of  reserve  and  hauteur, 
with  which  the  Ambassadors  of  independent  America  were  treated, 
by  the  sapient  representatives  of  the  governments  of  the  ancient 
world.  How  ridiculous  must  their  short  sighted  diplomacy  appear, 
at  the  present  day,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  !  It  is  true,  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  just  emerged  from  a  subordinate  condition ;  but  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  resources,  the  people,  and  in- 
stitutions of  America,  would  have  apprised  them  of  the  rank  sbfr 
was  destined  to  hold  in  the  scale  of  empire,  and  of  the  nature  of 
those  relations  which  it  was  their  interest  to  have  established  with 
her.  By  assuming  an  air  of  coyness  and  indifference,  they  proba- 
bly imagined  they  could  inveigle  our  Ministers  into  terms  more  ad- 
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vantageous  to  themselves,  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  instituting 
with' the  old  countries,  and  more  experienced  agents.  But  they 
were  met  by  the  untutored  negotiators  of  republican  America,  with 
an  equal  indifference,  as  just  and  honorable  as  theirs  was  falla- 
cious and  disreputable,  springing  as  it  did,  from  a  sense  of  the  real 
value  of  our  commerce,  and  a  determination  not  to  exchange  it,  in 
any  case,  without  an  adequate  equivalent.  As  soon  as  they  became 
sensible,  therefore,  that  they  could  do  nothing  with  the  greater 
Powers,  who  alone  could  offer  a  competent  exchange  for  our  com- 
merce, they  prudently  resolved  not  to  hamper  our  country  with  en- 
gagements to  those  of  less  significance ;  and  accordingly  suffered 
their  commission  to  expire  without  closing  any  other  negotiation 
than  that  with  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Thus,  through  the  stupidity  and  avarice  of  European  govern- 
ments, was  lost  to  the  world,  a  precious  opportunity  of  reforming 
fundamentally  its  international  code,  by  the  introduction  of  those 
wise  and  beneficent  principles,  which  emanated  from  the  mind  of  a 
Jefferson  and  a  Franklin,  and  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
all  nations,  in  all  succeeding  times.*  "  Had  these  governments,^ 
says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  been  then  apprised  of  the  ^station  we  should 
so  soon  occupy  among  nations,  all,  I  beUeve,  would  have  met  us 
promptly  and  with  frankness.  These  principles  would  then  have 
been  established  with  all,  and  from  being  the  conventional  law  with 
us  alone,  would  have  sUd  into  their  engagements  with  one  another^ 
and  become  general.  They  have  not  yet  got  into  written  history ; 
but  their  adoption  by  our  southern  brethren,  will  bring  them  into 
observance,  and  make  them,  what  they  should  be,  a  part  of  the  l&w 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  reformation  of  principles  for  which  they 
they  will  be  indebted  to  us." 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1785,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  the  unan- 
imous appointment  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 

,  1 .  ■       I — • 

*  In  ulluBion  to  these  new  principles  of  international  policy,  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  whose  high  toryism  on  all  points,  makes  it  the  best  witness  in  the  case, 
ifrcdtfstrftined  to  make  a  njspeetableaeknowledgment.  loan  attiole  of -the  July 
No.  1830,  reviewing  Jefferson's  Works,  it  says  i — 


ti8  hitherto  understood  jBind  established.  Some  of  these  innovations- ti^Hlietr' to 
^  improvements  for  the  interest  of  humanity ;  others,  to  be  only  eq|jr««^* 
^oients  and  pretexts  for  the  interest  of  America." 
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France,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  obtained  leave  Uf 
return  to  America.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  same  dignified  sta- 
tion in  October,  '87,  on  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  and  contin- 
ued to  represent  the  United  States  at  that  polite  Court,  until  Octo- 
]>er,  1789,  when  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  country. 

Mr.  Adams  was  about  the  same  time  appointed  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  England,  and  left  Paris  for  London,  in  June,  '85. 

Mr.  Jefferson  accepted  the  appointment,  with  a  native  diffidence, 

heightened  by  a  sense  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  his  predecessor^ 

and  of  the  exalted  estimation  in  which  they  had  established  him 

with  the  French  nation.     In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  to  John  Jay, 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  conveys  his  acknowledgements, 

in  the  following  terms. 

"  I  beg  permission  through  you.  Sir,  to  testify  to  Congress  my 
gratiludb  for  this  new  mark  of  their  favor;  and  my  assurances  of 
endeavoring  to  merit  it  by  a  faithful  attention  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  annexed  to  it.  Fervent  zeal  is  all  which  I  can  be  sure  of 
carrying  into  your  service ;  and  where  I  fail  through  a  want  of  those 
powers  which  nature  and  circumstances  deny  me,  I  shall  rely  on 
their  indulgence,  and  much  also  on  that  candor  with  which  your 
goodness  will  present  my  proceedings  to  their  eye.  The  kind 
terms  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  notify  this  honor  to  me,  require 
my  sincere  thanks." 

Mr.  Jefierson's  reception  at  the  splendid  Court  of  Versailles,  as  res- 
ident Ambassador  of  America,  and  his  introduction  into  the  brilliant 
<;ircles  of  Paris,  were  of  the  most  flattering  character.    At  first,  he 
was  universally  pointed  to,  and  appreciated  only,  as  the  successor  of 
the  admired,  the  beloved,  the  venerated  Franklin ;  but  in  a  short 
time,  his  own  estimable  qualities  became  known,  and  established 
him  in  the  affections  of  the  nation,  with  a  firmness  and  fervor, 
which  rivaled  the  reputation  of  his  predecessor.    He  was  every 
where,  and  on  all  occasions,  greeted  with  a  welcome,  which  har- 
monized nobly  with  the  trite  pre-eminence  of  that  generous  people,  in 
all  the  social  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  with  their  cordial  attach- 
ments, in  particular,  to  the  freemen  and  fireedom  of  the  United 
States.    With  a  mind  constituted,  as  was  Mr.  Jefferson's,  so  much 
in  unison  with  the  sensibility,  frankness  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  character,  it  is  not  wonderfid,  that  the  attentions  which 
w&e  «howered  upon  him,  the  science  of  their  Uterary  men,  the 
wanntkbf  thek  general  philanthropy,  and  the  devotedness  of  their 
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eelect  friendships,  made  an  impression  upon  him,  which  he  canied, 
in  all  its  freshness,  to  his  grave. 

On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Franklin  from  the  diplomatic  field,  the 
duties  of  the  joint  commission  for  forming  commercial  treaties  in 
Europe,  devolved  on  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams ;  and  their  sep- 
arate location,  added  to  their  insuperable  repugnance  to  pressing  the 
subject  upon  the  European  governments,  had  almost  extinguished 
the  idea  of  further  operations.  But  in  February,  1786,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son received,  by  express,  a  letter  from  his  colleague  in  London,  urg- 
.  ing  his  immediate  attendance  at  that  Court,  stating  as  a  reason,  that 
he  thought  he  discovered  there  some  symptoms  of  a  more  favorable 
.  disposition  towards  the  United  States.  Col.  Smith,  his  Secretary  of 
Legation,  was  the  bearer  of  Mr.  Adams'  urgencies.  Accordingly^ 
Mr.  Jefferson  left  Paris,  oii  the  1st  of  March,  for  the  purpose  of  coK)per- 
ating  with  Mr.  Adams  in  a  second  attempt  to. negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Great  Britain.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  the  two 
Ministers  joined,  azxl  agreed  on  a  v^  summary  and  liberal  form 
of  treaty  to  be  ofered,  proposing,  in  direct  terms,,  a  mutual  exchange 
of  citizenship,  of  ships,  and  of  productions  generally. 

The  reader  will  be  amused  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  ^uxount  of  the 
magnanimous  reception  of  their  ^proposition,  and  of  the  final  result 
of  his  trip  to  the  dignified  Court  of  St.  James  ! ! 

<^  On  my  presentation,  astisual,  to  the  King  «tiS  dueen,  at  thdr 
leveesy  it  was  impossiblefor  any  thing  to  be  more  ungracious,  than* 
their  notice  of  Mr.  Adams  and  myself.  I  saw,  at  once,  that  the 
ulcerations  of  mind  in  that  quarter,  left  nothing  to  be  expected  on 
'  the  subject  of  my  attendance  ;  and,  on  the  first  conference  with  the 
Marquis  of  Caermarthen,  the  Minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  the  dis- 
tance and  disinclination  ^which  he  betrayed  in  his-cenversation,  the 
vagueness  and  evasions  of  his  answers  to  us,  confirmed  me  in- the  ^ 

belief  of  their  aversion  to  have  any  thing  to  do  wiQi  tws.  We  de- 
livered him,  however,  our  Projet,  Mr.  Adams  not  despairing  as 
much  as  I  did,  of  it^  effect.    We  afterwards,  by  one  or  more  notes,  .. 

requested  his  appointment  6{  an  interview  and  conference,  ^v^hicji,  ^      •  li 
without  directly  declining,  he  evaded,  by  pretence  of  other  presring  "  jv 

occupations  for  the  moment.    After  staying  there  seven  wa||kB,  tin  'V 

within  a  few  days  of  the  expiration  of  our  conom^on,  I  kAyvmsA 
the  Minister,  by  note,  that  nay  duties  at  Paris  required  my  return  to' 
that  place,  and  that  I  should,  with  pleasure,  be  the  bearer  of  any 
commands  to  his  Ambassador  there.  He  answered,  that  he  had 
none,  and  wishing  me  a  pleasant  journey,  I  ^I^  JiPodon  me  dOth, 
jond  arrived  at  Paris  the  30th  ef  April"  ^  / 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  duties,  while  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Parfa, 
were  principally  confined  to  the  subject  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  that  country ;  in  which  he  effected  many  important  modifica- 
tions, highly  advantageous  to  the  United  States.  He  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  receipt  of  our  whale  oils,  salted  fish,  and  salted  meats, 
CHI  favorable  terms ;  the  admission  of  our  rice  on  equal  terms  with 
that  of  Piedmont,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant ;  a  suppression  of  the 
duties  on  our  wheat,  flour,  furs,  &c. ;  the  suppression  of  the  mo- 
nopoly for  making  and  selling  spermaceti  candles  ;  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  our  ships ;  a  mitigation  of  the  monopoly  of  our  tobacco 
trade  by  the  farmers-general  of  France ;  a  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties on  our  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine ;  and  the  free  admission  of  our 
productions  generally,  into  their  West  India,  islands.  In  exchange, 
the  United  States  received,  by  direct  trade,  the  wines,  brandies,  oils, 
and  productions  and  inanufia.ctures  generally,  of  France.  These 
objects  were  not  accomplished,  however,  wkhout  a  series  of  difficult 
and  laborious  negotiations,  aided  by  the  mutual  good  temper  and 
dispositions  of  both  parties,  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  powerful 
auxiliary  and  friend  at  that  Court,  whose  arduous  and  disinterested 
services  in  the  cause  of  America,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

"  On  these  occasions,"  says  he,  "  I  was  powerfully  aided  by  all 
the  influence  and  the  energies  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  who 
proved  himself  equally  zealous  for  the  fiiendship  and  wel&re  of  both 
nations ;  and,  in  justice,  X  must  also  say,  that  I  found  the  govern- 
ment entirely  disposed  to  befriend  us  on  all  occasions,  and  to  yield 
us  every  indulgence,  not  absolutely  injurious  to  themsdves.  The 
Count  de  Yergennes  had  the  reputation  with  the  diplomatic  corpsi 
of  being  wary  and  slippery  in  his  diplomatic  intercourse ;  and  so 
he  might  b^  with  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  sUppery,  and  double 
faced  themselves.  As  he  saw  that  I  had  no  indirect  viewB»  {tfactic- 
ed  no  subtleties,  meddled  in  no  intrigues,  pursued  no  concealed  ob- 
ject, X  found  him  as  frank,  as  honorable,  as  easy  of  access  to' reason, 
as  any  man  with  whom  1  had  ever  done  business ;  and  I  must 
say  the  same  for  his  successor,  Montmorin,  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  worthy  of  human  beings." 

Our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  having,  at  this  time,  heesk 
suddenly  placed  imder  alarm,  by  the  capture  of  two  of  our  vesseb 
and  crews,  by  the  Barbary  cruisers,  Mr.  Jefferson  projected  a  coali- 
tion of  the  principal  European  Powers,  subject  to  their  habitual 
depredations,  to  compel  the  piratical  States  to  perpetual  peaoe,  and 
to  guaranty  that  peace  to  each  other.    He  was  early  and  resdiatdiy 
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determined,  so  far  as  his  opinions  could  have  weight,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  never  acqufesoe  in  "  the  European  humiUation,'' 
as  he  termed  it,  of  purchasing  their  peace  of  those  lawless  pirates. 
"  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,"  was  his  celebra- 
ted motto.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  this  dig- 
nified and  energetic  policy,  addressed  to  Mr.  Adams,  soon  after  re- 
turning to  Paris,  with  a  view  to  obtain  his  concurrence  in  the  prop- 
osition. 

"  1.  Justice  is  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  2.  Honor  favors  it.  3.  It 
will  procure  us  respect  in  Europe  ;  and  respect  is  a  safeguard  to 
interest.  4.  It  wiji  arm  the  federal  head,  with  the  safest  of  all  the 
instruments  of  coercion  over  its  delinquent  members,  and  prevent 
it  fi-om  using  what  would  be  less  safe.  I  think,  that  so  far  you  go 
with  me.  But  in  the  next  steps  we  shall  differ.  5.  I  think  it  least 
expensive.  6.  Equally  effectual.  I  ask  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guns,  the  one  half  of  which  shall  be  in  constant  cruise.  This 
fleet,  built,  manned,  and  victualled  for  six  months,  will  cost  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Itg  annual  expense 
will  be  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  gun,  including  every  thing : 
this  will  be  forty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  I  take 
British  experience  for  the  basis  of  my  calculation :  though  we 
know,  fi'om  our  own  experience,  that  we  can  do  in  this  way  for 
pounds  lawful,  what  costs  them  pounds  sterUng.  Were  we  to 
charge  all  this  to  the  Algerine  wnr,  it  would  amount  to  Uttle  more 
than  we  must  pay  if  we  buy  peace.  But  as  it  is  proper  and  neces- 
sary, that  we  should  establish  a  small  marine  force,  (even  were  we 
to  buy  a  peace  from  the  Algerines)  and  as  that  force,  laid  up  in 
our  dock -yard,  would  cost  half  as  much  annually  as  if  kept  in  ol- 
der for  service,  we  have  a  right  to  say,  that  only  twenty  two  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  per  annum,  should  to 
charged  to  the  Algerine  war.  7.  It  will  be  as  effectual.  To  all  uk 
mismanagements  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  urged  to  show  that  war 
against  those  people  is  ineffectual,  I  urge  a  single  fact  to  prove  the 
contrary,  where  there  is  any  management.  About  forty  years  ago, 
the  Algerines  having  broke  their  treaty  with  France,  this  court 
sent  Monsieur  de  Massiac,  with  one  large  and  two  small  frigates  : 
he  blockaded  the  harbor  of  Algiers  three  months,  and  they  subscrib- 
ed to  the  terms  he  proppsed.  If  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  war, 
on  the  fairest  prospects,  is  still  exposed  to  uncertainties,  I  weigh 
against  this  the  greater  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  a  peace  bought 
with  money,  from  such  a  people,  from  a  Dey  eighty  years  old,  and 
by  a  nation  who,  on  the  hypothesis  of  buying  peace,  is  to  have 
no  power  on  the  sea  to  enforce  an  observance  of  it. 

"  So  far  I  have  gone  on  the  supposition,  that  the  whole  weight  of 
this  war  would  rest  on  us.    But  1.  ]N#ple8  will  join  us.     The 
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character  of  their  naval  minister  (Acton),  his  knoWU  sentimeiltl^ 
with  respect  to  the  peace  Spain  is  officially  trying  to  mak^  for 
them,  and  his  dispositions  against  the  Algerines,  give  the  best 
grounds  to  believe  it.  2.  Every  principle  of  reason  assures  us, 
that  Portugal  will  join  us.  I  stJate  this  as  taking  for  granted,  what 
all  seem  to  believej  that  they  will  not  be  at  peace  with  Algiers. 
I  suppose,  then,  that  a  convention  might  be  formed  between  Por- 
tugal, Naples,  and  the  United  States,  by  which  the  burden  of  the 
war  might  be  quotaed  on  them,  according  to  their  respective  wealth ; 
and  the  term  of  it  should  be,  when  Algiers  should  subscribe  to  a 
peace  with  all  three  on  equal  terms.  This  might  be  left  open  for 
other  nations  to  accede  to ;  and  many,  if  not  most  of  the  powers 
of  Europe  (except  France,  England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  if  her 
peace  be  made)  would  sooner  or  later  enter  into  the  confederacy,  for 
the  sake  of  having  their  peace  with  the  piratical  States  guarantied 
by  the  whole.  I  suppose,  that,  in  this  case,  our  proportion  of  force 
would  not  be  the  half  of  what  I  first  calculated  on." 

Presuming  on  JMr.  Adams'  concurrence,  and  without  waiting  his 
answer,  Mr.  Jeffepson  immediately  draughted  and  proposed  to  the 
diplomatic  corps  at  Paris,  for  consultation  with  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, articles  of  special  confederation  against  the  Barbary  Pow- 
ers, in  the  following  terms  : 

"Proposals  for  concerted  operation  among  the  powers  at  war  with 
the  piratical  States  of  Barbary.      ^' 

1.  It  is  proposed,  that  the  several  powers  at  war  with  the  pirati- 
cal States  of  Barbary,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  who  shall  be 
willing,  shall  enter  into  a  convention  to  carry  on  their  operations 
against  those  States,  in  concert,  beginning  with  the  Algerines. 

2.  This  convention  shall  remain  open  to  any  other  power,  who 
shall,  at  any  future  time,  wish  to  accede  to  it ;  the  parties  reserving 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  such  accession,  according  to 
the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time  it*  shall  be  proposed. 

3.  The  object  of  the  convention  shall  be  to  compel  the  piratical 
States  to  perpetual  peace,  without  price,  and  to  guaranty  that  peace 
to  each  other. 

4.  The  operations  for  obtaining  this  peace,  shall  be  constant  cruis- 
es on  their  coast,  with  a  naval  force  now  to  be  agreed  on.  It  is 
not  proposed,  that  this  force  shall  be  so  considerable,  as  to  be  incon- 
venient to  any  party.  It  is  believed,  that  half  a  dozen  fngates, 
with  as  many  tenders  or  xebecs,  one  half  of  which  shall  be  in  cruise, 
while  the  other  talf  is  at  rest,  will  suffice. 

5.  The  ixcG  agreed  to  be  necessary,  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
parties,  in  certain  quotas,  now  to  be-  fixed  ;  it  being  expected,  thai 
each  will  be  willing  to  contribute,  in  such  proportion  as  ciccnm* 
stances  may  render  reasonable. 
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6.  As  miscarriages  often  proceed  from  the  want  of  harmony 
among  officers  of  different  nations,  the  parties  shall  now  consider 
and  decide,  whether  it  will  not  be  better  to  contribute  their  quotas 
in  money,  to  be  employed  in  fitting  out  and  keeping  on  duty  a 
single  fleet  of  the  force  agreed  on. 

7.  The  difficulties  and  delays,  too,  which  will  attend  the  man- 
agement of  these  operations,  if  conducted  by  the  parties  themselves 
separately,  distant  as  their  courts  may  be  from  one  another,  and 
incapable  of  meeting  in  consultation,  suggest  a  question,  whether 
it  will  not  be  better  for  them  to  give  full  powers,  for  that  purpose, 
to  their  Ambassadors,  or  other  Ministers  resident  at  some  one  court 
of  Europe,  who  shall  form  a  Committee,  or  Council,  for  carrying 
this  convention  into  effect ;  wherein,  the  vote  of  each  member  shall 
be  computfed  in  proportion  to  the  quota  pf  his  sovereign,  and  the 
majority  so  computed,  shall  prevail  in  all  questions  within  the 
vievt^  of  this  convention.  The  court  of  Versailles  is  proposed,  on 
account  of  its  neighborhood  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  because  all 
those  powers  are  represented  there,  who  are  likely  to  become  par- 
ties to  this  Convention. 

8.  To  save  to  that  Council  the  embarrassment  of  personal  soli- 
citations for  office,  and  to  assure  the  parties,  that  their  contributions 
will  be  applied  solely  to  the  object  for  which  they  are  destined,  there 
shall  be  no  establishment  of  officers  for  the  said  Council,  such  as 
Commissioners,  Secretaries,  or  any  other  kind,  with  either  salaries 
or  perquisites,  nor  any  other  lucrative  appointments,  but  such 
whose  functions  are  to  be  exercised  on  board  the  said  vessels. 

9.  Should  war  arise  between  any  two  of  the  parties  to  this  con- 
vention, it  shall  not  extend  to  this  enterprise,  nor  interrupt  it ;  but 
as  to  this,  they  shall  be  reputed  at  peace. 

10.  When  Algiers  shall  be  reduced  to  peace,  the  other  piratical 
States,  if  they  refuse  to  discontinue  their  piracies,  shall  become  the 
objects  of  this  convention,  either  successively  or  together,  as  shall 
seem  best. 

11.  Where  this  convention  would  interfere  with  treaties  actually 
existing  between  any  of  the  parties  and  the  States  of  Barbary,  the 
treaty  shall  prevail,  and  such  party  shall  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
from  the  operations  against  that  State." 

The  proposals  were  received  with  applause  by  Portugal,  Naples, 
the  two  Sicilies,  Venice,  Malta,  Demark,  and  Sweden.  Spain  had 
jufst  concluded  a  treaty  with  Algiers,  at  the  expense  of  three  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  was  indisposed  to  relinquish  the  benefit  of  her 
engagement,  until  a  first  infractk)n  by  the  other  party,  when  she 
was  ready  to  join.  Mr.  Jefierscm  had  previously  sounded  the  dish 
positions  of  t%  Count  de  Vergennes ;  and  although  France  was  at 

peace,  by  a  mercenary  tenuife,  with  the  Barbary  States,  and  fears 

22* 
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were  entertained^  that  she  would  secretly  give  them  her  aid,  he  did 
not  think  it  proper,  in  his  conference  with  that  Minister,  to  insinu- 
ate a  doubt  of  the  fair  conduct  of  his  government ;  but  on  stating 
to  him  the  proposition,  he  mentioned  that  apprehensions  were  felt, 
that  England  would  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  piratical  Powers. 
'  She  dares  not  do  it,'  was  his  reply.  Mr.  Jefferson  pressed  the  point 
no  further.  The  other  Ministers  were  satisfied  with  this  indication 
of  the  sentiments  of  France,  and  nothing  was  now  wanting  to 
bring  the  measure  into  direct  consideration,  but  the  assent  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  authority  to  make  the  formal  stipulation. 
Mr.  Jefferson  communicated  to  Congress  the  favorable  prospect  of 
protepting  their  commerce  from  the  Barbary  depredations,  and  for 
such  a  term  of  time,  as  by  an  exclusion  of  them  from 'the  ^sea, 
would  change  their  characters,  from  a  predatory  to  an  agricultural 
people  ;  towards  which,  however,  should  the  measure  be  approved, 
it  was  expected  they  would  contribute  a  frigate,  and  its  expenses, 
for  constant  cruise.  But  the  United  States  were  in  no  condition 
to  unite  in  such  an  undertaking.  The  powers  of  Congress  over 
the  people  for  obtaining  contributions,  being  merely  recommenda- 
tory, and  openly  disregarded  'by  the  States,  they  decHned  entering 
into  an  engagement,  whicli  they  were  conscious  they  could  not  ful- 
fil with  punctuality.  The  association,  consequently,  fell  through ; 
but  the  principle  has  ever  since  governed  in  the  American  councils, 
and  its  first  recommendation  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  American  Navy !  This 
point  will  receive  a  further  illustration  in  the  sequel. 

The  remaining  public  objects  of  importance,  which  engaged  his 
attention,  were :  1st,  The  settlement  of  our  financial  concerns  with 
our  bankers  in  France  and  Holland,  which  were  in  a  most  critical 
and  embarrassing  state;  Owing  to  the  partial  suspension  in  the 
action  of  our  government,  while  passing  from  the  Confederation 
to  the  Constitutional  form,  the  credit  of  the  nation  stood,  at  one 
time,  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Seeing  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to.  loose,  Mr.  Jefferson  went  directly  to  Holland,  joined  Mr. 
Adams  at  "the  Hague,  where,  without  instructions,  and  at  their  owa 
risk,  they  executed  bonds  for  a  miUion  of  florins,  and  placed  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  in  security,  for  three  years  to  come ; 
by  which  time  they  thought  the  new  government  ^pold  get  fairly 
uader  way.    2d,  The  conclusion  of  a  Consular  convention  with. 
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France,  based  upon  republican  principles.  3d,  The  restoration  of 
certain  prizes  taken  from  the  British  during  the  war,  recaptured  by 
Denmark,  and  delivered  up  to  the  British.  He  instituted  meas- 
ures to  recover  indemnification  from  Denmark ;  but  the  negotia- 
tion, by  unavoidable  circumstances,  was  spun  out  beyond  the  term 
of  his  ministry.  4th,  The  redemption  of  American  citizens  taken 
captive  by  the  Algerines ;  and  the  formation  of  treaties  with  the 
Barbary  States.  The  inability  of  the  United  States  to  supply  him 
with  the  necessary  funds,  prevented  the  redemption  of  the  Algerine 
captives,  until  after  his  return  from  France  ;  and,  the  only  treaty 
which  he  succeeded  in  concluding  with  the  Barbary  States,  was 
that  with  the  government  of  Morocco. 

It  will  be  alike  curious  and  interesting  to  the  American  reader^ 
to  know  how  ike  general  appearance  of  things  in  Europe,  struck 
the  republican  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  His  private  letters,  while  in 
Paris,  addressed  to  his  friends  in  America,  comprise  the  most  nerv- 
ous, and  in  some  respects,  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  volu- 
minous correspondence.  His  bold  and  picturesque  views  of  the 
state  of  society  and  manners  in  Emope,  his  fervid  and  graphic  com- 
parisons of  its  governments,  laws  and  institutions,  with  those  of  re- 
publicanized  America,  and  his  cogent  and  unremitting  exhortations 
to  his  countrymen,  to  preserve  themselves,  and  the  blessings  they 
enjoy,  free  from  contamination  from  the  people  and  principles  of 
the  old  world,  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  legacies 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  his  country.  We  shall  be  excused  for 
indulging  in  copious  selections  fromiiis  correspondence,  during  this 
various  and  widely  instructive  intervSl  of  his  public  life. 

To  Mr.  Monroe. — "I  sincerely  wish  you  may  find  it  convenient 
to  come  here ;  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  will  be  less  than  you  expect, 
but  the  utiUty  greater.  It  will  make  you  adore  your  own  country, 
its  soil,  its  climate,  its  equality,  liberty,  laws,  people  and  manners. 
My  God !  how  little  do  my  countiymen  know  what  precious  bless- 
ings they  are  in  possession  of,  and  which  no  other  people  on  earth 
enjoy.  I  confess  I  had  no  idea  of  it  myself  While  we  shall  see 
multipUed  instances  of  Europeans  going  to  live  in  America,  I  will 
venture  to  say  no  man  now  living,  will  ever  see  an  instance  of  an 
American  removing  to  settle  in  Europe,  and  continuing  there.^ 
Come  then  and  see  the  proofs  of  this,  and  on  your  return,  add  your 
testimony  to  that  of  every  thinking  American^  in  order  to  satisfy 
our  countrymen  how  much  it  is  their  interest  to  preserve,  uninfect- 
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cd  by  contagion,  those  peculiarities  in  their  governments  and  man-- 
ners,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  those  blessings." 

To  Mr.  Bellini. — "Behold  me  at  length  on  the  vaunted  scene 
of  Europe  !  It  is  not  necessary  for  your  information,  that  I  should 
enter  into  details  concerning  it.  But  you  are,  perhaps,  curious  to 
know  how  this  new  scene  has  struck  a  savage  of  the  mountains  of 
America.  Not  advantageously,  I  assure  you.  I  find  the  general 
fate  of  humanity  here  most  deplorable.  The  truth  of  Voltaire's  ob- 
servation offers  itself  perpetually,  that  every  man  here  must  be  ei- 
ther the  hammer  or  the  anvil.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  that  country  to 
which  they  say  we  shall  pass  hereafter,  and  where  we  are  to  see 
God  and  his  angels  in  splendor,  and  crowds  of  the  damned  trampled 
under  their  feet.  While  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  thus  suffer- 
ing under  physical  and  moral  oppression,  I  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
amine more  nearly  the  condition  of  the  great,  to  appreciate  the  true 
valu3  of  the  circumstances  in  their  situation  which  dazzle  the  bulk 
of  spectators,  and,  especially,  to  compare  it  with  that  degree  of  hap- 
piness which  is  enjoyed  in  America  by  every  class  of  people.  In- 
trigues of  love  occupy  the  younger,  and  those  of  ambition  the  elder 
part  of  the  great.  Conjugal  love  having  no  existence  among  them, 
domestic  happiness,  of  which  that  is  the  basis,  is  utterly  unknown. 
In  lieu  of  this,  are  substituted  pursuits  which  nourish  and  invigorate 
all  our  bad  passions,  and  which  offer  only  moments  of  ecstacy,  amidst 
days  and  months  of  restlessness  and  torment.  Much,  very  much 
inferior,  this,  to  the  tranquil,  peimanent  felicity,  with  which  domes- 
tic society  in  America  blesses  most  of  its  inhabitants ;  leaving  them 
to  follow  steadily  those  pursuits  which  health  and  reason  approve, 
and  rendering  truly  deUcious  the  intervals  of  those  pursuits. 

"In  science,  the  mass  of  the  people  is  two  centuries  behind  €Mirs ; 
their  hteiati,  half  a  dozen  years  before  us.  Books,  really  good,  ac- 
quire just  reputation  in  that  time,  and  so  become  known  to  us,  and 
communicate  to  us  all  their  advances  in  knowledge.  Is  not  this 
delay  compensated,  by  our  being  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
swarm  of  nonsensical  publications,  which  issues  daily  from  a  tbon- 
sand  presses,  and  perishes  almost  in  issuing  ?  With  respect  to  what 
are  termed  polite  manners,  without  sacrificing, too  much  the  sineeri- 
ty  of  language,  I  would  wish  my  countryinen|[to  adopt  just  so  mudi 
of  European  politeness,' as  (o  be  ready  to  make  all  those  little  scecri- 
fices  of  self,  which  really  render  European  maimers  amiable,  and 
reUeve  society  from  the  disagreeaUe  scenes  to  which  rudeness  ofien 
subjects  it.  Here,  it  seems  that  a  man  might  pass  a  life  without  en- 
countering a  single  rudeness.  In  the  pleasures  of  the  taUe  tfa^ 
are  far  before  us,  because  with  good  taste  they  unite  teBq)eraiicd; 
They  do  not  terminate  the  most  sociable  meals  by  transfermiiig 
themselyes  into  brutes.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  man  dnmk  iiir 
Prance,  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people.    Were  I  to  proceed 
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to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  their  architecture,  sculpture,  paintings 
music,  I  should  want  words.  It  is  in  these  arts  they  shine,  ^he 
last  of  them,  particularly,  is  an  enjoyment,  the  deprivation  of  which 
with  us  cannot  be  calculated.  I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  it  is  the 
only  thing  which  from  my  heart  I  envy  them,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  all  the  authority  of  the  Decalogue,  I  do  covet.  But  1  am  running 
on  in  an  estimate  of  things  infinitely  better  known  to  you  than  to 
me,  and  which  will  only  serve  to  convince  you,  that  I  have  brought 
with  me  all  the  prejudices  of  country,  habit,  and  age." 

To  J.  Bannister,  Jr. — "  But  why  send  an  American  youth  to 
Eiuope  for  education  J  What  are  the  objects  of  an  useful  Ameri- 
can education  ?  Classical  knowledge,  modern  languages,  chiefly 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian ;  Mathematics,  Natural  Pliilosophy, 
Natural  History,  Civil  History,  and  Ethics.  In  Natural  Philosophy^ 
I  mean  to  include  Chemistry  and  Agriculture,  and  in  Natural  His- 
tory, to  include  Botany,  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  those  de- 
partments. It  is  true,  that  the  habit  of  speaking  the  modern  lan- 
guages cannot  be  so  well  acquired  in  America  ;  but  every  other  ar- 
ticle can  be  as  well  acquired  at  William  and  Mary  College,  as  at 
any  place  in  Europe.  When  college  education  is  done  with,  and  a 
young  man  is  to  prepare  himself  ^or  public  hfe,  he  must  cast  his 
eyes  (for  America)  either  on  Law  or  Physic.  For  the  former,  where 
can  he  apply  so  advantageously  as  to  Mr.  Wythe?  For  the  latter, 
he  must  come  to  Europe  :  the  medical  class  of  students,  therefore, 
is  the  only  one  which  need  come  to  Europe.  Let  us  view  the  dis- 
advantages of  sending  a  youth  to  Europe.  -.To  enumerate  them 
all,  would  require  a  volume.  I  will  select  a  few.  If  he  goes  to 
England,  he  learns  drinking,  horse  racing,  and  boxing.  These 
are  the  pecuUarities  of  English  education.  The  following  circum- 
stances are  common  to  education  in  that,  and  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  He  acquires  a  fondness  for  European  luxury  and  dissi- 
pation, and  a  contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  his  own  country  ;  he 
is  fascinated  with  the  privileges  of  the  European  aristocrats,  and 
sees,  with  abhorrence,  the  lovely  equality  which  the  poor  enjoy  with 
the  rich  in  his  own  country  ;  he  cantracts  a  partiahty  for  aristocra- 
cy or  monarchy  ;  he  forms  foreign  friendships  which  will  never  be 
usefril  to  him,  and  loses  the  season  of  life  for  forming  in  his  own 
country  those  friendships,  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  faithful 
and  permanent ;  he  is  led  by  the  strongest  of  all  the  human  pas- 
sions into  a  spirit  for  female  intrigue,  destructive  of  his  own  and  oth- 
ers' happiness,  or  a  passion  for  liarlots,  destructive  of  his  health,  and 
in  both  cases,  learns  to  consider  fidelity  to  the  marriage  bed  as  an 
ungentlemanly  practice,  and  inconsistent  with^happiiiesB ;  he  recol- 
lects the  voluptuary  dress  and  ails  of  the  European  women,  and 
pities  and  despises  the  chaste  affections  and  simpUcity  of  those  of 
his  own  country ;  he  retains,  through  life,  a  fond  recollection,  and 
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a  hankering  after  those  places,  which  were  (he  scenes  of  his  first 
pleasures  and  of  his  first  connections;  he  returns  to  his  own  country 
a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  practices  of  domestic  economy 
necessary  to  preserve, him  from  ruin,  speaking  and  writing  his  na- 
tive tongue  as  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  unqualified  to  obtain  those 
distinctions,  which  eloquence  of  the  pen  and  tongue  ensures  in  a  free 
country  ;  for  I  would  observe  to  you,  that  what  is  called  style  in 
writing  or  speaking,  is  formed  very  early  in  hfe,  while  the  imagina- 
tion is  warm,  and  impressions  are  permanent.  1  am' of  opinion,  that 
there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  man's  writing  or  speaking  his  na- 
tive tongue  with  elegance,  who  passed  from  fifteen  to  twetoty  years 
of  age  out  of  the  country  where  it  was  spoken.  Thus,  no  instance 
exists  of  a  person^s  writing  two  languages  perfectly.  That  will  al- 
ways appear  to  be  his  native  language,  which  was  most  familiar  to 
him  in  his  youth.  It  appears  to  me  then,  that  an  American  com- 
ing to  Europe  for  education,  loses  in  his  knowledge,  in  his  morals, 
in  his  health,  in  his  habits,  and  in  his  happiness.  1  had  entertained 
only  doubts  on  tliis  head,  before  I  came  to  Europe :  what  I  see  and 
hear,  since  1  came  here,  proves  more  than  I  had  even  suspected. 
Cast  your  eye  over  America :  who  are  the  men  of  most  learning,  of 
most  eloquence,  most  beloved  by  their  countrymen,  atid  most  tiiisted 
and  promoted  by  them?  They  are  those  who  have  been  educated 
among  them,  and  whose  manners,  morals,  and  habits,  are  perfectly 
homogeneous  with  those  of  the  country." 

To  Mrs.  Bingham. — "  I  know.  Madam,  that  the  twelve-month 
is  not  yet  expired  ;  but  it  will  be,  nearly,  before  this  will  have  the 
honor  of  being  put  into  your  hands.  You  are  then  engaged  to  tell 
me,  truly  and  honestly,  whether  you  do  not  find  the  tranquil  pleas- 
ures of  America,  preferable  to  the  empty  bustle  of  Paris.  For  to 
what  does  that  bustle  tend  ?  At  eleven  o'clock,  it  is  day,  chez 
madame,  the  curtains  are  drawn.  Propped  on  bolsters  and  pil- 
lows, and  her  head  scratched  into  a  little  order,  the  bulletins  of  the 
sick  are  read,  and  the  billets  of  the*  well.  She  writes  to  some  of  her 
acquaintance,  and  receives  the  visits  of  others.  If  the  morning  is 
not  very  thronged,  she  is  able  to  get  out  and  hobble  round  the  cage 
of  the  Palais  Royal ;  but  she  must  hobble  quickly,  for  the  coiffeurs 
turn  is  come  ;  and  a  tremendous  turn  it  is  !  Happy,  if  he  does  not 
make  her  arrive  when  dinner  is  half  over !  The  torpitude  of  diges  • 
tion  a  little  passed,  she  flutters  half  an  hour  through  the  streets,  by 
way  of  paying  visits,  and  then  to  the  spectacles.  These  finished^ 
another  half  hour  is  devoted  to  dodging  in  and  out  of  the  doors  of 
her  very  sincere  friends,  and  away  to  supper.  After  supper,  cards ; 
and  after  cards,  bed ;  to  rise  at  noon  the  next  day,  and  to  tread,  like 
a  mill-horse,  the  same  trodden  circle  over  again.  Thus  the  days  of 
life  are  consumed,  one  by  one,  without  an  object  beyond  the  preset 
moment ;  ever  flying  from  the  ennui  of  that,  yet  canying  it  vilb, 
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US  ;  eternally  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  keeps  eternally  before 
us.  If  death  or  bankruptcy  happen  to  trip  us  out  of  the  circle,  it 
is  matter  for  the  buzz  of  the  evening,  and  is  completely  forgotten  by 
the  next  morning.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  society  of 
your  husband,  the  fond  cares  for  the  children,  the  arrangements  of 
the  house,  the  improvements  of  the  grounds,  fill  every  moment  with 
a  healthy  and  useful  activity.  Every  exertion  is  encouraging,  be- 
cause to  present  amusement  it  joins  the  promise  of  some  future  good. 
The  intervals  of  leisure  are  filled  by  the  society  of  real  friends, 
whose  affections  are  not  thinned  to  cob-vteb,  by  being  spread  over 
a  thousand  objects.  This  is  the  picture,  in  the  light  it  is  presented 
to  my  mind ;  now  let  me  have  it  in  yours.  If  we  do  not  concur 
this  year,  we  shall  the  next ;  or  if  not  then,  in  a  year  or  two  more. 
You  see  I  am  determined  not  to  suppose  myself  mistaken." 

It  was  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  residence  in  France,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  underwent  the  crisis  of  transition 
^*  from  its  chrysaUd  to  its  organic  form,"  to  use  one  of  his  own  hap- 
py metaphors ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  final  and  interesting  meta^ 
morphosis,  opinions  were  gradually  evolved,  which  were  fundamen- 
tally dissonant  in  character,  and  which  ultimately  divided  the  na- 
tion into  two  distinct  and  perpetual  parties.  Soon  after  the  restora 
tion  of  peace,  the  incompetency  of  the  Confederation  to  sustain  the 
republican  structure,  was  so  alarmingly  felt,  that  reasonable  minds 
gave  way,  even  of  those  who  had  been  most  ardent  in  its  establish- 
ment ;  and  they  apostatized,  in  numbers,  to  the  principles  of  mon- 
archical government,  as  the  only  refuge  of  political  safety. 

The  causes  of  this  deflectiour  in  poUtical  opinion,  are  inherent^ 
more  or  less,  in  the  constitution  of  man ;  but  powerful  external  rea- 
sons co-operated,  at  this  period,  to -stimulate  and  force  it  on^^  The 
people  had  come  out  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  oppressed  with  an 
overwhelming  indebtedness.  They  were  oppressed  with  the  debte 
of  the  Union,  with  the  debts  of  the  individual  States,  and  with  their 
own  private  debts ;  and  they  were  utterly  incapacitated  from  dis- 
chsffging  either,  for  the  best  of  all  causes,  the  want  of  peomiaiy 
means.  The  inability  of  Gongress,  fi*om  the  want  of  coercive  pow- 
ers, to  cancel  the  pubUc  obligations,  destroyed  the  public  credit ;  and 
the  application  of  judgment  and  execution,  in  the  case  of  private 
,  debts,  drove  the  delinquent  to  prison,  and  destroyed  the  confidence 
between  man  and  man.  The  interruption  of  their  commerce  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  deficiency,  as  yet,  of  other  markets  for  ihmr^ 
productions^  operated  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  Eastern  Stated; 
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and  the  neglect  of  a  suitable  relaxation  of  the  judiciary  arnij  in  tho^e 
governments,  brought  on  disastrous  consequences.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  general  distress,  the  popular  discontent  broke  out  into 
acts  of  violence,  and  flagrant  insubordination.  Tumultuary  meet- 
ings w^ere  held  in  New-Hampshire  and  Connecticut ;  and  in  Massa- 
*€husetts  a  formidable  insurrection  arose,  which  menaced  the  very 
foundations  of  the  government. 

These  disturbances  and  commotions  occasioned  a  general  alarm 
throughout  the  Union.  They  excited  a  sensible  distrust  of  the 
principles  of  our  government,  among  its  most  sanguine  votaries ; 
while,  with  its  enemies,  the  intelligence  of  such  occurrences  was 
greeted  with  exultation,  as  affording  a  happy  augury  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Republic.  Now  it  was,  that  those  comforting  ideas  of 
pubUc  virtue,  on  which  the  beautiful  edifice  of  Liberty  was  erected, 
began  to  be  scouted  as  fallacious,  chimerical.  The  people  were 
discredited,  feared ;  and  terror  was  to  be  fixed  in  their  hearts,  and 
in  the  mechanism  of  their  government,  as  the  only  competent  mo- 
tive of  restraint,  and  engine  of  subordination. 

Mr.  Jeflferson  was  distant  from  his  beloved  country,  at  this  dis- 
heartening juncture ;  but  his  beneficent  eye  watched  over  her,  and 
the  voice  of  his  counsels  was  heard,  and  felt.     His  confidence  in 
the  soundness  of  the  republican  theory,  imderwent  no  change  fi'om 
those  occasional  eccentricities  in  practice,  which  are  inseparable 
from  all  human  establishments,  and  which  were  chargeable,  in 
the  present  case,  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  debilities 
of  their  first  written  essay,  rathert  than  to  any  inherent  princi- 
ple of  disorganization.     His  reUance  upon  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  to  rectify  abuses  in  a  proper  manner,  was  so  strong,  that  he 
deemed  an  occasional  rebellion  a  desirable  event,  inasmuch  as  it 
afforded  the  best  evidence,  that  this  sense  was  active  and  vigorous ; 
to  enlighten  it,  then,  was  the  only  thing  necessary  to  ensure  a  fii- 
vorable  result.     Indeed,  his  conviction  of  the  capacity  of  mankind 
to  govern  themselves,  was  confirmed  by  the  intelligence  of  these 
inegular  proofs  of  their  dissatisfaction  under  the  present  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  took  care  to  impress  his  opinions  upn  his  numer- 
ous correspondents  in  America,  on  every  occasion,  and  in  the  most ' 
emphatic  terms.    An  insight  into  his  private  correspondence,  at 
this  period,  will  afford  a  sublime  entertainment  to  the  lovers  of 
luunan  nature,  and  human  rights. 
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To  Col.  E.  Carrington. — "  I  am  persuaded  myself,  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  best  army. 
They  may  be  led  astray  fca*  a  moment,  but  will  soon  correct  them- 
selves. The  people  are  the  only  censors  of  their  governors  ;  and 
even  their  errors  will  tend  to  keep  these  to  the  true  principles  of  then- 
institution.  To  punish  these  errors  too  severely,  would  be  to  sup- 
press the  only  safeguard  of  the  pubhc  liberty.  The  way  to  preveH* 
these  irregular  interpositions  of  the  people,  is  to  give  them  full  infor- 
mation of  their  affairs,  through  the  channel  of  the  public  papers,  and 
to  contrive  that  those  papers  should  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people.  The  basis  of  our  governments  being  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  very  first  object  should  be  to  keep  that  right ;  and  were 
it  left  to  me  to  decide,  whether  we  should  have  a  government  with- 
out newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a  government,  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter.  But  I  should  mean,  that 
every  man  should  receive  those  papers,  and  be  capable  of  reading 
them.  I  am  convinced  that  those  societies,  (as  the  Indians)  which 
live  without  government,  enjoy  in  their  general  mass  an  infinitely 
greater  degree  of  happiness,  than  those  who  Uve  under  the  Euro- 
pean governments.  Among  the  former,  pubJic  opinion  is  in  the  place 
of  law,  and  restrains  morals  as  powerfidly  as  laws  ever  did  any 
where.  Among  the  latter,  under  pretence  of  governing,  they  have 
divided  their  nation  into  two'classes,  wolves  and  sheep.  I  do  not 
exaggerate.  This  is  the  true  picture  of  Europe.  Cherish,  there- 
fore, the  spirit  of  our  people,  and  keep  ahve  their  attention.  Do  not 
be  too  severe  upon  their  errors,  but  reclaim  them  by  enlightening 
them.  If  once  they  become  inattentive  to  the  public  affairs,  you, 
and  I,  and  Congress,  and  Assemblies,  Judge&Jind  Governors,  shall 
all  become  wolves.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  orour  general  nature,  in 
spite  of  individual  exceptions :  and  experience  declares,  that  man  is 
the  only  animal  which  devours  his  own  kind ;  for  I  can  apply  no 
milder  term  to  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  to  the  general  prey 
of  the  rich  on  the  poor." 

To  James  Madison. — "I  am  impatient  to  learn  your  sentiments 
on  the  late  troubles  in  the  Eastern  States.  So  far  as  I  have  yet 
seen,  they  do  not  appear  to  threaten  serious  consequences.  Those 
States  have  suffered  by  the  stoppage  of  the  channels  of  their  com- 
merce, which  have  not  yet  found  other  issues.  This  must  render 
money  scarce,  and  make  the  people  uneasy.  This  uneasiness  has 
produced  acts  absolutely  unjustifiable  :  but  I  hope  they  will  provoke 
no  severities  from  their  governments.  A  consciousness  of  those  in 
power,  that  thebr  administration  of  the  public  affairs  has  been  honest, 
may,  perhaps,  produce  too  great  a  degree  of  indignation  :  and  those 
characters  wherein  fear  predominates  over  hope,  may  apprehend  too 
much  from  these  instances  of  irregularity.  They  may  conclude  too 
jbastily,  that  mature  has  formed  man  insusceptible  of  any  other  gov- 
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emmeot  than  that  of  force,  a  conclusion  not  foanded  in  truth  nor 
experieifto.  Societies  exist  under  three  forms,  sufficiently  distin- 
guishable.  1.  Without  government,  as  among  our  Induns.  2. 
Under  governments,  wherein  the  will  of  every  one  has  a  just  influ- 
ence ;  as  is  the  case  in  England,  in  a  di^  degree,  and  in  our 
States,  in  a  great  one.  3*  Under  governments  of  force;  as  is  the 
4kse  in  all  other  monarchies,  and  in  most  of  the  other  repuld&rs. 
To  have  an  idea  of  the  curse  of  existence  under  these  last,  they 
must  be  seen.  It  is  a  government  of  wolves  over  sheep.  It  is  a 
problem,  not  clear  in  my  mind,  that  the  first  condition  is  not  the 
best.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  inccmsistent  with  any  great  degree  of 
population.  The  second  state  has  a  great  deal  of  good  in  it.  The 
mass  of  mankind  under  that  enjoys  a  precious  degree  of  Uberty  and 
happiness.  It  has  its  evils  too :  the  principal  of  which  is  the  turbu- 
lence to  which  it  is  subject.  But  weigh  this  against  the  oppressions 
of  monarchy,  and  it  becomes  nothing.  Malo  periculosam  liber- 
tatem  quant  quietam  servitutem.  Even  this  evil  is  productive  of 
good.  It  prevents  the  degeneracy  of  government,  and  nourishes  a 
general  attention  to  the  public  affairs.  I  hold  it,  that  a  little  rebeUion 
now  and  then  is  a  good  thing,  and  as  necessary  in  the  political  world, 
as  storms  in  the  physical.  Unsuccessful  rebellions,  indeed,  gener- 
ally establish  the  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  which 
have  produced  them.  An  observation  of  this  truth  should  render 
honest  republican  governors  so  mild  in  their  punishment  of  rebell- 
ions, as  not  to  discourage  them  too  much.  It  b  a  medicine  necessa- 
ry for  the  sound  health  of  government." 

To  David  Hartley,  of  England. — "  The  most  intCTesting  mtd- 
ligence  from  America,  is  that  respecting  the  late  insurrection  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  cause  of  this  has  not  been  develqied  to  me  to  my 
perfect  satisfaction.  The  most  probable  is,  that  those  individuds 
were  of  the  imprudent  number  of  those  who  have  involved  thettt^ 
selves  in  debt  beyond  their  abilities  to  pay,  and  that  a  v^Wous  eflR^ 
in  that  government  to  compel  the  payment  of  private  debts,  and 
raise  money  for  public  ones,  produced  the  resistance.  I  believe  you 
may  be  assured,  that  an  idea  or  desire  of  returning  to  any  thing 
like  their  ancient  government,  never  entered  into  their  heads.  I 
am  not  discouraged  by  this.  For  thus  I  calculate.  An  insurrec- 
tion in  one  of  thirteen  States,  in  the  course  of  eleven  years  that  they 
have  subsisted,  amounts  to  one  in  any  particular  State,  in  one  hun< 
dred  and  forty-three  years,  say  a  century  and  a  half.  This  would 
not  be  near  as  many  as  have  happened  in  every  other  government 
that  has  ever  existed.  So  that  we  shall  have  the  difference  between 
a  light  and  a  heavy  government  as  clear  gain.  I  have  no  fear,  but 
that  the  result  of  our  experiment  will  be,  that  men  may  be  trusted 
to  govern  themselves  without  a  master.  Could  the  contrary  of  this 
be  proved,  I  should  conclude,  either  that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  he 
is  a  malevolent  being. 
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To  Col.  Smith.—**  Wonderful  is  the  effect  of  impudent  and  pe^ 
severing  lying.  The  British  ministry  have  so  long  hired  their  ^BU&- 
etteers  to  repeat,  and  model  into  every  form,  lies  about  our  beinff 
in  anarchy,  that  the  world  has  at  length  believed  them,  the  English 
nation  has  believed  them,  the  ministers  themselves  have,  come  to 
believe  them,  and  v^hat  is  more  wonderful,  we  have  believed  them 
ourselves.  Yet  where  does  this  anarchy  exist  ?  Where  did  it  ev*r 
exist,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  Massachusetts  ?  And  can  his- 
tory produce  an  instance  of  rebellion  so  honorably  conducted?  I 
say  nothing  of  its  motives.  They  were  founded  in  ignorance,  not 
wickedness.  God  forbid,  we  should  ever  be  twenty  years  without 
such  a  rebellion.  The  people  cannot  be  all,  and  always,  v\^l  in- 
formed. The  part  which  is  wrong  will  be  discontented,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  facts  tfhey  misconceive.  If  they  re- 
main quiet  under  such  misconceptions,  it  is  a  lethargy,  the  forerun- 
ner of  death  to  the  public  liberty.  We  have  had  thirteen  States  in- 
dependent for  eleven  years.  There  has  been  one  rebellion.  That 
comes  to  one  rebellion  in  a  century  and  a  half  for  each  State. 
What  country  before  ever  existed  a  century  and  a  half  without  a 
rebellion  ?  And  what  country  can  preserve  its  Uberties,  if  its  rulers 
are  not  warned  from  time  to  time,  that  the  people  preserve  the  spir- 
it of  resistance  ?  Let  them  take  arms.  The  remedy  is  to  set  them 
right  as  to  facts,  pardon,  and  pacify  them.  What  signify  a  few 
lives  lost  in  a  century  or  two  ?  The  tre6  of  liberty  must  be  refresh- 
ed from  time  to  time  wth  the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants.  It  is  its 
natural  manure." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  current  of  sound  philosophy,  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  poured  into  the  breasts  of  the  public  characters  of  Ameri- 
ca, at  this  important  juncture.  His  opinions  were  received  with 
veneration  by  all  those  with  whom  he  had  acted  on  the  \heatre  of 
the  Revolution  ;  and  his  earnest  and  unremitting  counsels  had  a 
powerfiil  influence  in  checking  the  anti-republican  tendencies,  which 
had  already  risen  up.  In  a  short  time,  the  deluge  of  evils  which 
overflowed  the  country,  was  traced  to  its  original  source ;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  happy  discovery  made,  than  the  virtue  and  good 
sense  of  the  people,  in  verification  of  his  repeated  auguries,  nobly 
interposed,  and,  instead  of  seeking  relief  in  rebelUbn  and  civil  war, 
assembled  their  wise  men  together  to  apply  a  rational  and  peacea- 
ble remedy. 

The  first  grand  movement  towards  re-organizing  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  upon  the  admirable  basis  of  the  present  Con^ 
stitution,  was  made  in  the  General  AssemWy  of  Virginia,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Madison.     The  proposition  contemplated  an  amendment  of 
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the  Confederatioa,  which  should  confer  on  Congress  the  $fo^\xie 
and  exclusive  power  over  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  and  result- 
ed in  the  convocation  of  a  Convention  for  that  purpose,  to  meet  at 
Annapolis,  in  September,  1786.    The  commercial  Convention  fail- 
ed in  point  of  representation  ;  .but  it  laid  the  foundation  for  the  call 
of  a  grand  National  Convention,  with  powers  to  reiVise  the  entire 
system  of  government,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  the  ensuing  year. 
The  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  an  undoubted  influence  in 
the  origination  of  these  important  proceedings  in  America.     In  all 
his  despatches  to  the  government,  and  in  his  private  letters  to  the 
leading  political  men,  he  had  reiterated  the  necessity  of  fundamen- 
tal reformations  in  the  federal  compact.     The  defect  which  he  most 
deplored  in  the  existing  system,  was  the  absence  of  a  uniform  pow- 
er to  regulate  our  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
This  disability  was  the  incessant  theme  of  his  complaints.     It  was 
the  primary  source,  he  declared,  of  those  inegularities  and  embar- 
rassments, which  continually  obstructed  his  negotiations  with  the 
European  nations.     Those  Powers  who  were  disposed  to  treat, 
would  never  do  it,  so  long  as  the  government  had  no  authority  to 
cover  them,  by  treaty,  from  the  navigation  acts  of  the  particular 
States,  and  those  who  were  indisposed,  at  present,  would  forever  re- 
main so  for  the  same  reason  ;  whilst  all  would  exercise  the  right  to 
retaliate  on  the  Union,  the  restrictions  imposed  on  their  commerce 
by  the  laws  of  any  one  individual  State.    He  maintained  a  constant 
correspondence  on  these  points  with  Washington,  Wythe,  Monroe, 
Langdon,  Gerry,  and  particularly  his  friend  and  protege,  Mad- 
ison, with  whom  his  wishes  were  laws,  and  his  opinions,  oracles. 
The  intelligence  of  the  first  movements  in  America,  toward^  a  re- 
formation of  the  national  compact,  filled  him  with  the  liveliest  grat- 
ification, as  evinced  by  his  letters  of  that  date.     A  single  specimen 
will  sufiice  to  show  the  general  tenor  of  liis  correspondence  on  this 
subject. 

To  James  Madison. — "  I  have  heard,  with  great  pleasure,  that 
our  Assembly  have  come  to  the  resolution,  of  giving  the  regulation 
of  their  commerce  to  the  federal  head.  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
there  is  not  one  of  its  opposers,  who,  placed  on  this  ground,  would 
not  see  the  wisdom  of  the  measure.  The  politics  of  Europe  render 
it  indispensably  necessary,  that,  with  respect  to  every  thing  external, 
we  be  one  nation  only,  firmly  hooped  together.  Interior  govern- 
ment is  what  each  State  should  keep  to  itself.     If  it  were  seen  in 
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Europe,  that  all  our  States  could  be  brought  to  concur  in  what  the 
Virginia  Assembly  has  done,  it  would  produce  a  total  revolution  in 
their  opinion  of  us,  and  respect  for  us.  And  it  should  ever  be  held 
in  mind,  that  insult  and  war  are  the  consequences  of  a  want  of  res- 
pectability in  the  national  character.  As  long  as  the  States  exer- 
cise, separately,  those  acts  of  power  which  respect  foreign  nations,^ 
so  long  will  there  continue  to  be  irregularities  committed  by  some 
one  or  other  of  them,  which  will  constantly  keep  us  on  an  ill  foot- 
ing with  foreign  nations." 

The  National  Convention,  appointed  to  digest  anew  Constitution 
of  government,  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  of  May^ 
1787.  Delegates  attended  from  all  the  States,  except  Rhode-Isl- 
and, who  refused  to  appoint.  George  Washington  was  unanimous- 
ly chosen  to  preside  over  their  deUberations.  They  sat  with  clos- 
ed doors,  and  passed  an  injunction  of  entire  secrecy  on  their  pro- 
ceedings. This  was  an  erroneous  beginning,  in  tfie  opinion  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  viewed  every  encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of 
speech  with  extreme  jealousy.  "I  am  sorry,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, "they  began  their  deUberations  by  so  abominable  a  precedent^ 
as  that  of  tying  up  the  tongues  of  their  membei's.  Nothing  can  jus- 
tify this  example,  but  the  innocence  of  their  intentions,  and  ignor- 
ance ^of  the  value  of  public  discussions.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
their  other  measures  will  be  good  and  wise.  It  is  really  an  assem- 
bly of  demi-gods." 

During  the  deUberations  and  discussions  of  this  august  and  ven- 
erable body,  those  fearful  anti-tepubUcan  heresies,  which  had  sprung 
up.  during  the  short  interval  of  peace,  developed  themselves  in  a 
more  tangible  and  decided  form.  Various  propositions  were  sub- 
mitted, someof  which  were  dangerous  approximations  to  monarchy. 
One  of  these,  proposed  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  in  fact  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  principles  of  royalism  and  republicanism. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  Executive  and  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, were  to  continue  in  office  during  good  behavior ;  and  the 
Governors  of  the  States  were  to  be  named  by  these  two  permanent 
organs.  The  proposition,  however,  was  rejected  ;  upon  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  left  the  Convention,  and  never  returned  again  until  near 
its  conclusion. 

Although  a  stranger  to  these  transactions,  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not 
contemplate  the  idea  of  such  a  convention  without  great  anxiety, 
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knowing,  as  be  did,  the  political  degeneracies  which  had  arisen 
among  his  countrymen.  His  counsels  were  eagerly  solicited  by 
Madison,  Wythe,  and  others,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  progress 
of  the  Convention,  and  he  communicated  to  them  his  opinions,  with 
equal  modesty  and  frankness.  It  is  very  evident,  from  the  tenor  of 
some  of  his  answers,  that  he  had  received  hints  of  the  strong  mo- 
narchical dispositions  which  characterized  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  members.  His  fears  were  so  strong  from  this  direction,  that  he 
leaned  heavily  the  other  way,  in  stating  his  opinions  of  the  necessa- 
ry reformations. 

To  Mr.  Madison. — "  The  idea  of  separating  the  executive  bu- 
siness of  the  confederacy  from  Congress,  as  the  judiciary  is  already, 
in  some  degree,  is  just  and  necessary.     I  had  frequently  pressed  on 
ihe  members  individually,  while  in  Congress,  the  doing  this  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress  for  appointing  an  executive  committee,  to 
act  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  as  the  committee  of  the  States 
was  to  act  during  their  vacations.     But  the  refemng  to  this  com- 
mittee all  executive  business,  as  it  should  present  itself,  would  re- 
quire a  more  persevering  self-denial  than  I  suppose  Congress  to 
possess.     It  would  be  much  better  to  make  that  separation  by  a  fed- 
eral act     The  negative  proposed  to  be  given  them  on  all  the  acts 
of  the  several  legislatures,  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  suggested  to  my 
mind.     Prima  facie,  I  do  not  like  it.    It  fails  in  an  essential 
character ;  that  the  hole  and  the  patch  should  be  commetisurate. 
But  this  proposes  to  mend  a  small  hole,  by  covering  the  whole  gar- 
ment.    Not  more  than  one  out  of  one  hundred  State  acts,  concern 
the  confederacy.     This  proposition,  then,  in  order  to  give  them  one 
degree  of  power,  which  they  ought  to  have,  gives  them  ninety-nine 
more,  which  they  ought  not  to  have,  uppn  a  presumption  that  they 
will  not  exercise  the  ninety-nine." 

To  E.  Carrington. — "I  confess,  I  do  not  go  as  far  in  the  re- 
forms thought  necessary,  as  some  of  my  correspondents  in  America^ 
but  if  the  convention  should  adopt  such  prqx)3itions,  I  shall  sup- 
pose them  necessary.  My  general  plan  would  ^be,  to  make  the 
States  one,  as  to  every  thing  connected  with  foreign  nations,  and 
several  as  to  every  thing  purely  domestic.  But  with  all  the  imp^- 
.  fections  of  our  present  government,  it  is,  without  comparison,  the 
"^  best  existing,  or  that  ever  did  exist.  Its  greatest  defect  is  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  makers  of  ccHnmerce  have  been  provided 
for." 

To  Mr.  Hawkins; — "  I  look  up  with  you  to  Ae  £sderal  conven- 
tion, for  an  amendment  of  our  federal  afia4rs.  Yet  I  do  not  vi^ 
them  in  so  disadvantageous  a  light  at  present,  as  some  do«  AjoA 
above  all  things,  I  am  astonislxed  at  sonie  people's  considering  a». 
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„  y  govemiTient  as  a  refiige,     Advise  such  lo  read  ihe  fable  of  i 
the  frogs,  who  soliciled  Jupiter  for  a  kiug.     If  that  doeB  not  put.  1 
iheui  to  rigliis,  send  them  to  Europe,  to  see  something  of  the  trap*  1 
piugs  of  iDoiiarchy,  and  I  will  undertake,  that  every  man  shall  go  I 
back  thoroughly  ciu'ed.     If  all  the  evils  which  can  arise  among  ua,  1 
from  the  repubhcan  form  of  government,  from  lliis  day  to  the  day  I 
of  judgment,  could  be  put  into  a  scale  against  what  this  countrjf  j 
suffers  from  its  monarciiical  form,  in  a  week,  or  England,  in  a 
month,  the  latter  would  preiwnderaie.     Consider  the  contents  of 
the  Red  book  in  England,  or  the  Almanac  Royale  of  France,  and 
say  what  a  people  gain  by  monarchy.     No  race  of  kings  has  ever 
presented  above  one  man  of  common  sense,  in  twenty  generations. 
The  best  they  can  do  is,  to  leave  things  to  their  lainisters ;  and 
what  are  their  ministers,  hut  a  committee  badly  cliosen  ?     If  the 

tfciug  ever  meddles,  it  is  to  do  harm." 
I  To  J.  Jones — "  I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  our  federal  convention 
lecommends,  and  what  (he  Slatea  will  do  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
commendation. *  *  •  With  all  the  defects  of  our  constitution, 
whetlier  general  or  particular,  the  comparison  of  our  governments 
wilhlhoseof  Europe,  is  like  a  comparbon  of  heaven  and  hell.  Eng- 
land, hke  the  earth,  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  intermediate  sta- 
tion. And  yet  1  hear  there  are  people  among  you,  who  think  the 
experience  of  our  governments  has  already  proved,  that  republican 
governments  will  not  answer.  Send  those  gentry  here,  to  count 
theblessinga  of  monarchy.  A  king's  sister,  for  instance,  stopped  in 
the  road,  and  on  a  hostile  journey,  is  sufficient  cause  for  him  to 
march  immediately  twenty -tliousand  men  to  revenge  the  insult, 
when  be  bad  shown  himself  little  moved  by  the  matter  of  right 
then  in  question." 

To  G.  Wythe.— t"  You  ask  roe  in  your  letter  what  ameliora- 
tions 1  think  necessary  in  our  federal  constitution.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  answer  the  question,  and  it  would  have  always  been  pre- 
sumption in  me  lo  have  done  it.  Your  own  ideas,  and  those  of  the 
great  characters  who  were  to  be  concerned  with  you  in  these  dis- 
cuasions,  will  give  the  law,  a^  they  ought  lo  do,  to  us  aU.  My  own 
general  idea  was,'  that  the  States  should  severally  preserve  their 
sovereignty  in  whatever  concerns  themselves  alone ;  and  that  what- 
ever may  concern  another  State,  or  any  foreign  nation,  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  fedei'al  sovereignty ;  that  the  exercise  of  the  federal 
sovereignty  should  be  divided  among  three  several  bodies,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judiciary,  as  the  Stale  sovereignties  are ;  and 
that  some  peaceable  means  should  be  contrived,  for  the  federal 
head  to  force  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  States." 

To  General  Washington — "  I  remain  in  hopes  of  great  and 
good  effects  from  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  over  wliich  you  are 
presiding.    To  make  our  Stales  one,  as  to  all  foreign  concerns,  pre- 
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genre  them  several  as  to  all  merely  domestic,  to  give  to  the  federal 
head  some  peaceable  mode  of  enforcing  its  just  authority,  to  organ- 
ke  that  head  into  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments, 
are  great  desiderata  in  our  federal  constitution.  Yet  with  all  its 
defects,  and  with  all  those  of  our  particular  governments,  the  in- 
conveniences resulting  from  them  are  so  light,  in  comparison  with 
those  existing  in  every  other  government  on  earth,  that  our  citizens 
may  certainly  be  considered  as  in  the  happiest  political  situation 
which  exists." 

On  the  17th  of  September,  '87,  the  National  Convention  dis- 
solved, and  submitted  the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  world.  A 
more  perfect  political  work,  probably,  never  emanated  from  any  as- 
sembly qfamen ;  and  nothing  but  a  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual 
concession,  unrivaled  in  national  transactions,  could  have  elicited 
such  a  result  from  such  a  discordancy  of  minds.  The  instrument, 
however,  was  ribt  without  its  defects ;  and  as  these  were  all  on  the  side 
of  power,  and  too  palpable  not  to  be  detected  by  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple, it  excited  among  die  more  jealous  partisans  of  liberty,  such  a 
tempest  of  opposition,  as  rendered  its  acceptance  by  the  nation  ex- 
tremely problematical.  It  was  taken  up  by  special  conventions  in 
the  several  States,  in  the  years  '87  and  '88.  The  contest  raged 
the  severest  in  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  these  States,  the  public  discussions  were  vehement  and 
agitating ;  but  the  question  was  finally  carried  in  favor  of  ratifica- 
tion, by  small  majorities,  in  all  of  them.  In  Georgia,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware,  the  Constitution  was  ratified  without  opposition ; 
and  by  considerable  majorities,  in  Pennsylvania,  Coni\ecticut,  Ma- 
ryland, and  South  Carolina.  North  Carolina  woidd  only  accept  it 
upon  the  condition  of  previous  amendments.  Rhode  Island  declin- 
ed calling  a  convention,  and  did  not  accede  to  the  Union  until  May, 
1790.  Six  States  ratified  without  qualification,  and  seven,  with 
the  recommendation  of  certain  specified  amendments. 

Mr.  Jefferson  received  a  copy  of  the  new  Constitution  early  iot 
November,  '87.  He  read  and  contemjteted  itsprovisions  with  great 
satisfaction,  though  not  without  serious  apprehensions  fi*om  some  of 
its  features.  His  principal  objections  were,  the  absence  of  a  Dec- 
laration of  Rights  ensuring  freedom  of  religion,  fi-eedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  the  person  under  the  uninterrupted  protection  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
cafies ;  and  the  perpetual  re-eligibility  of  the  President.    His  opia- 
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tons  were  immediately  consulted  by  his  political  friends  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  he  communicated  to  them  his  approbations  and  ob- 
jections, without  reserve.  They  are  found  stated  at  length,  and  in 
a  most  interesting  manner,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  Paris, 
December  20th,  1787. 

"  I  like  much  the  general  id§a  of  framing  a  government,  which 
should  go  on  of  itself,  peaceably,  without  needing  continual  recur- 
rence 'to  the  State  legislatures.  I  Uke  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment into  legislative,  judiciary,  and  executive.  I  like  the  power 
given  the  legislature  to  levy  taxes,  and  for  that  reason  solely,  I  ap- 
prove of  the  greater  House  being  chosen  by  the  people  directly. 
For  though  I  think  a  House,  so  chosen,  will  be  very  far  inferior 
to  the  present  Congress,  will  be  very  illy  qualified  to  legislate  for 
the  Union,  for  foreign  nations,  (fee. ;  yet  this  evil  does  not  weigh 
against  the  good  of  preserving  inviolate  the  fundamental-  principle, 
that  the  people  are  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  representatives  chosen 
immediately  by  themselves.  I  am  captivated  by  the  compromise 
of  the  opposite  claims  of  the  great  and  Uttle  States,  of  the  latter  to 
equal,  and  the  former  to  proportional  influence.  I  am  much  pleas- 
ed, too,  with  the  substitution. of  the  method  of  voting  by  persons, 
instead  of  that  of  voting  by  States  ;  and  I  like  the  negative  given 
to  the  Executive,  conjointly  with  a  third  of  either  House ;  though 
I  should  have  liked  it  better,  had  the  judiciary  been  associated  for 
that  purpose,  or  invested  separately  with  a  similar  power.  There 
are  other  good  things  of  less  moment. 

"  I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  do  not  like.  First,  the  omission  of 
a  bill  of  rights,  providing  clearly,  and  without  the  aid  of  sophism, 
for  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  protection  against 
standing  annies,  restriction  of  monopolies,  the  eternal  and  unre- 
mitting force  of  the  habeas  corpus  laws,  and  trials  by  jury  in  all 
matters  of  fact  triable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  by  the 
laws  of  nations.  To  say,  as  Mr.  Wilson  does,  that  a  bill  of  rights 
was  not  necessary,  because  all  is  reserved  in  the  case  of  the  general 
government,  which  is  not  given,  while  in  the  particular  ones,  all  is 
given  which  is  not  reserved,  might  do  for  the  audience  to  which  it 
W8«  addressed :  but  it  is  surely  a  gratis  dictum^  the  reverse  of 
which  might  just  as  well  be  said ;  and  it  is  opposed  by  strong  in- 
ferences from  the  body  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  from  the  omis- 
sion of  the  clause  of  our  present  Confederation,  which  had  made 
the  reservation  in  express  terms.  It  was  hard  to  conclude,  because 
there  had  been  a  want  of  uniformity  among  the  States  as  to  the 
cases  triable  by  jury,  because  some  have  oeen  so  incautious  as  to 
dispense  with  this  mode  of  trial  in  certain  cases,  therefore  the  more 
prudent  States  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  of  calami- 
ty. It  would  have  been  much  more  just  and  wise  to  have  con- 
cluded the  other  way,  that  as  most  of  the  States  had  preserved, 
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with  jealouay  this  sacred  palladium  of  liberty,  those  who  liad  wan-^ 
dered,  should  be  brought  back  to  it :  and  to  have  established  gen- 
eral  right  rather  than  general  wrong.  For  I  consider  all  the  ill  as 
estaUished,  whic|;i  may  be  established.  I  have  a  right  to  nothings 
which  another  has  a  right  to  take  away  ;  and  Congress  will  have 
a  right  to  take  away  trials  by  jury  in  aQ  civil  cases.  Let  me  add, 
that  a  bill  of  rights  is  what  the  peqple  are  entitled  tx)  against  every 
government  on  earth,  general  or  particular  ;  and  what  no  just  gov- 
ernment should  refuse,  or  rest  on  inference. 

"  The  second  feature  I  dislike,  and  strongly  dislike,  is  the  aban- 
donment, in  every  instance,  of  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office, 
and  most  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  President.  Reason  and 
experience  tell  us,  that  the  first  magistrate  will  always  be  re-elected 
if  he  may  be  re-elected.  He  is  then  an  officer  for  life.  This  once 
observed,  it  becomes  of  so  much  consequence  to  certain  nations,  to 
have  a  friend  or  a  foe  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  that  they  will 
interfere  with  money  and  with  arms.  A  Galloman,  or  an  Anglo- 
man,  will  be  supported Ijy  the  nation  he  befriends.  If  once  elect- 
ed, and  at  a  second  or  third  election  outvoted  by.  one  or  two  votes, 
he  will  pretend  false  votes,  foul  play,  hold  possession  of  the  reins 
of  government,  be  supported  by  the  States  voting  for  him,  especial- 
ly if  they  be  the  central  ones,  lying  in  a  compact  body  themselves, 
and  separating  their  opponents ;  and  they  will  be  aided  by  one 
nation  in  Europe,  while  the  majority  are  aided  by  another.  The 
election  of  a  President  of  America,  some  years  hence,  will  be  much 
more  interesting  to  certain  nations  of  Europe,  than  ever  the  elec- 
tion of  a  king  of  Poland  was.  Reflect  on  all  the  instances  in  his- 
tory, ancient  and  modern,  of  elective  monarchies,  and  say,  if  they 
do  not  give  foundation  for  my  fears ;  the  Roman  Emperors,  the 
Popes  while  they  were  of  any  importance,  the  German  Emperors 
till  they  became  hereditary  in  practice^  the  kings  of  Poland,  the 
Deys  of  the  Ottoman  dependencies.  It  may  be  said,  that  if  elec- 
tions are  to  be  attended  with  these  disorders,  the  less  frequently 
they  are  repeated  the  better.  But  experience  says,  that  to  free 
them  from  disorder,  they  must  be  rendered  less  interesting  by  a 
necessity  of  phange.  No  foreign  power,  nor  domestic  party,  will 
waste  their  blood  and  money  to  elect  a  person,  who  must  go  out  at 
the  end  of  a  short  period.  The  power  of  removing  every  fourth 
year  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  is  a  power  which  they  will  not  ex- 
ercise, and  if  they  were  disposed  to  exercise  it,  they  would  not  be 
permitted.  The  King  of  Poland  is  removable  every  day  by  the 
diet.  But  they  never  remove  him.  Nor  would  Russia,  the  Em- 
peror, &c.  permit  them  to  do  it.  Smaller  objections  are,  the  a[K 
peals  on  matters  of  fact  as  well  as  law  ;  and  the  binding  all  per* 
sons,  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  by  oath,  to  maintain  that 
constitution.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide,  what  would  be  the  best 
method  of  procuring  the  establishment  of  Uie  manifdd  good  things 
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in  this  constitution,  and  of  getting  rid  of  the  bad.  Whether  by 
adopting  it,  in  hopes  of  future  amendment ;  or,  after  it  shall  have 
been  duly  weighed  and  canvassed  by  the  people,  after  seeing  the 
parts  they  generally  dislike,  and  those  they  generally  approve,  to 
say  to  them,  *  We  see  now  what  you  wish.  You  are  willing  to 
give  to  your  federal  government  such  and  such  powers :  but  you 
wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  such  and  such  fundamental  rights 
secured  to  you,  and  certain  sources  of  convulsion  taken  away. 
Be  it  so.  Send  together  your  deputies  again.  Let  them  establish 
your  fundamental  rights  by  a  sacrosanct  declaration,  and  let  them 
pass  the  parts  of  the  constitution  you  have  approved.  These  will 
give  powers  to  your  federal  government  sufficient  for  your  happi- 
ness.' 

"  This  is  what  might  be  said,  and  would  probably  produce  a 
speedy,  more  perfect,  and  more  permanent  form  of  government. 
At  all  events,  I  hope  you  will  not  bQ  discouraged  from  making 
other  trials,  if  the  present  one  should  fail.  We  are  never  permit- 
ted to  despair  of  the  commonwealth.  I  have  thus  told  you  freely 
what  I  Uke,  and  what  I  disUke,  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity ; 
for  I  know  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  offer  matter  of  information  to 
your  judgment,  which  has  been  formed  after  hearing  and  weighing 
every  thing  which  the  wisdom  of  man  could  offer  on  these  sub- 
jects. I  own,  I  am  not  a  friend  to  a  very  energetic  government. 
It  is  always  oppressive.  *  ♦  *  After  all,  it  is  my  principle 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail.  If  they  approve  the 
proposed  constitution  in  all  its  parts,  I  shall  concur  in  it  cbeerfrilly, 
in  hopes  they  vrill  amend  it,  whenever  they  shall  find  it  works 
wrong.  This  reHance  cannot  deceive  us,  as  long  as  we  remain 
viituous ;  and  I  think  we  shaJJ  be  so,  as  long  as  agriculture  is  our 
principal  object,  which  will  be  the  case,  whik  there  remain  vacant 
lands  in  any  part  of  America.  When  we  get  piled  upon  one  an- 
other in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  shall  become  corrupt  as  in 
Europe,  and  go  to  eating  one  another  as  they  do  there." 

With  the  mass  of  good  which  it  contained,  Mn  JeSerson  foun^, 
on  a  careful  scrutiny,  such  a  mixture  of  evil  in  the  new  Gonstitu* 
tion,  that  he  was  in  doubt  what  course  to  recommend  his  oeuntry- 
men.  How  the  good  sliould  be  secured,  and  the  ill  ^avoided,  was 
the  vgreat  question,  and  presented  great  difficulties.  To  refer  ii 
bac&  to  a  new  Convention,  might  jeopardize  the  whde,  which  was 
utterly  inadmissible.  His  first  advice,  therefore,  was  that  the  nine 
States  first  acting  upon  it,  should  accept  unconditionally,  and  thus 
^cure  whatever  in  it  was  wise  and  beneficial ;  and  that  the  four 
States  last  acting,  should  accept  only  on  the  previous  conditioDy 
that  certain  amendments  should  be  made.    Bnt  he  afterwar4s  re^ 
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commended  the  more  prudent  course  of  unconditional  acceptance 
by  the  whole,  with  a  concomitant  declaration,  that  it  should  stand 
as  a  pei*petual  instruction  to  their  respective  delegates,  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  such  and  such  reformations.  And  this  was  the  course 
finally  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  States. 

Much  as  has  been  said  and  written  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  hostility  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  there  was  not  a  person  in  America,  who 
set  a  more  solid  value  on  it,  even  in  its  original  form  ;  nor  one  who 
was  impressed  with  more  rational  anxieties  for  its  adoption.  To 
estimate  the  force  of  his  convictions  upon  this  point,  and  the  cogen- 
cy of  his  endeavors  to  instil  the  same  convictions  into  his  country- 
men, it  is  only  necessary  to  consult  the  pages  of  his  private  corres- 
pondence. Adoring  republicanism,  hating  monarchy,  he  discrim- 
inated, with  the  heart  of  a  true  American,  and  with  the  sagacity  of 
a  profound  statesman,  between  those  features  of  the  instrument 
which  were  congenial,  and  those  which  were  hostile,  to  the  princi- 
ples of  his  poUtical  idolatry.  While  he  gave  all  his  soul  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  former,  he  deprecated,  with  equal  sincerity,  any  ad- 
mixture of  the  latter,  neither  approving  nor  condemning  in  the 
mass.  He  was,  therefore,  neither  a  federalist  nor  an  anti-federalist, 
as  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  Constitution'  were  distin- 
guished. He  was  a  fearless  and  independent  asserter  of,  his  opin- 
ions on  questions  of  national  concernment,  the  most  profound  and 
interesting  that  had  ever  been  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the 
American  people ;  and  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  those  opinions, 
on  almost  every  point,  very  soon  adopted  by  the  nation,  and  incor- 
porated into  its  frame  of  government,  by  special  amendatory  acts. 
A  few  passages  from  his  correspondence  will  evince  his  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  the  Constitution,  and  his  p^Beverance  in  the  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  amendments  which  he  deemed  so  essential. 

To  William  Carjmichael. — "  The  conduct  of  Massachusetts 
has  been  noble.  She  accepted  the  Constitution,  but  voted  that  it 
0hould  stand  as  a  perpetual  instruction  to  her  Delegates,  to  endeav- 
or to  obtain  such  and  such  reformations ;  and  the  minority,  though 
very  strong  both  in  numbers  and  abilities,  declared  viritimbxA  ser- 
icUim^  that  acknowledging  the  principle  that  the  majority  must  give 
the  law,  they  woiild  now  support  the  new  Constitution  with  their 
tongues,  and  with  their  blood,  if  necessary.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  many  and  essential  parts  of  this  instrument,  from  the  begin-^ 
ain^    But  I  thought  I  saw  in  it  many  fruits,  great  and  snmll. 
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What  I  Taave  read  and  reflected,  has  brought  me  over  from  several 
x)f  my  objections,  of  the  £rst  moment,  and  to  acquiesce  imder  som^ 
others.  Two  only  remain,  of  essential  consideration,  to  wit,  the 
want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  and  the  expimging  the  principle  of  necessa- 
ry rotation  in  the  offices  of  President  and  Senator.  *  *  If  the 
States  which  were  to  decide  after  her,  should  tJl  do  the  same,  it  is  im- 
possible but  they  must  obtain  the  essential  amendments.  It  will  be 
more  difficult,  if  we  lose  this  instrument,  to  recover  what  is  good  in 
it,  than  to  correct  what  is  bad,  after  we  shall  have  adopted  it.  It 
has,  therefore,  my  hearty  prayers,  and  I  wait  with  anxiety  for  news 
of  the  votes  of  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia." 

To  E.  RuTLEDGE- — "I  Congratulate  you  on  the  accession  of 
your  State  to  the  new  federal  constitution.  This  is  the  last  I  have 
yet  heard  of,  but  I  exped;  daily  to  hear  that  my  own  has  followed 
the  good  example,  and  suppose  it  is  already  estaibhshed.  Our  gov- 
ernment wanted  bracing.  Still  we  must  take  care, not  to  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another ;  not  to  brace  too  high.  I  own,  I  join  those 
in  opinion,  who  think  a  bill  of  rights  necessary.  I  apprehend  too, 
that  the  total  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  rotation  in  the  offices 
of  President  and  Senator,  will  end  in  abuse.  But  my  confidence 
is,  that  there  will,  for  along  time,  be  virtue  and  good  sense  enough 
in  our  countrymen,  to  correct  abuses.  We  can  surdy  boast  of  hav- 
ing set  the  world  a  beautiful  example  of  a  government  reformed  by 
reason  alone,  without  bloodshed.  But  the  world  is  too  far  oppressed 
to  profit  by  the  example.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  blood  of 
the  people  has  become  an  inheritance,  andHhose  who  fatten  on  it 
will  not  relinquish  it  easily." 

'To  James  Madison. — "I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  acceptance  of 
our  new  constitution  by  nine  States.    It  is  a  good  canvass,  on 
which  some  strokes  only  want  retouching.     What  these  are,  I  think 
are  sufficiently  manifested  by  the  gendral  voice  from  north  to  south, 
which  calls  for  a  bill  of  rights.    It  seems  pretty  generally  under- 
stood, that  this  should  go  to  juries,  habeas  corpus,  standing  ar- 
mies, printing,  religion,  and  monopolies.    I  conceive  there  may  be 
difficulty  in  finding  general  modifications  of  these,  suited  to  the 
habits  of  all  the  States.    But  if  such  cannot  be  found,  then  it  is 
better  to  establish  trials  by  jury,  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  firee- 
dom  of  the  press,  and  fireedom  of  religion,  in  all^ases,  and  to  a;bol- 
ish  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  and  monopolies  In  all  cases, 
than  not  to  do  it  in  any.     The  few  cases  wherein  these  things  may 
do  evil,  cannot  be  weighed  against  the  inultitude,  wherein  the  want 
of  them  will  do  evil." 

Td  G.  Washington. — "Ihave  seen,  with  infinite  pleasure,  our 

new  constitution  accepted  by  eleven  States,  not  rejected  by  the 

:  twelfth ;  and  th^t  the  thirteenth  happens  to  be  a  State  of  the  least 
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importance.  It  is  true,  that  the  minorities  in  most  of  the  accepting 
States  have  been  very  respectable ;  so  much  so,  as  to  render  it  pru- 
dent, were  it  not  otherwise  reasonable,  to  make  some  sacrifice  to 
them.  I  am  in  hopes,  that  the  annexation  of  a  bill  of  xights  to  the 
constitution  \vill  alone  draw  over  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  minor- 
ities, as  to  leave  little  danger  in  the  opposition  of  the  residue ;  and 
that  this  annexation  may  be  made  by  Congress  and  the  Assemblies, 
without  calling  a  convention,  which' might  endanger  the  most  vaV* 
uable  parts  of  the^  system." 

To  P.  HoPKiNsoN. — "  You  say  that  I  have  been  dished  up  to 
you  as  an  anti-federalist,  and  ask  me  if  it  be  just.  My  opinion  was 
never  worthy  enough  of  notice,  to  merit  citing ;  but  since  you  ask 
it,  I  will  tell  it  to  you.  I  am  not  a  federalist,  because  I  never  sub- 
mitted the  whole  system  of  my  opinions  to  the  creed  of  any  party 
of  men  whatever,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  poUtics,  or  in  any 
thing  else,  where  I  was  capable  of  thinking  for  myself.  Such  an 
addiction  is  the  last  degradation  of  a  free  and  moral  agent.  If  I 
could  not  go  to  heaven  but  with  a  party,  I  would  not  go  there  at  all. 
Therefore,  I  protest  to  you,  I  am  not  of  the  party  of  federalists. 
But  I  am  much  farther  from  that  of  the  anti-federalists.  I  approv- 
ed, from  the  first  moment,  of  the  great  mass  of  what  is  in  the  new 
constitution  ;  the  consolidation  of  the  government ;  the  organiza- 
tion into  executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary ;  the  subdivisions  of 
the  legislative ;  the  happy  compromise  of  interests  between  the 
great  and  little  States,  by  the  different  manner  of  voting  in  the  dif- 
ferent Houses ;  the  voting  by  persons  instead  of  States ;  the  quali- 
fied negative  on  laws  given  to  the  executive,  which,  however,  I 
should  have  liked  better  if  associated  with  the  judiciary  also,  as  in 
New- York;  and  the  power  of  taxation.        ♦        ♦        * 

"  These,  my  dear  friend,  are  my  sentiments,  by  which  you  will 
see  I  was  right  in  saying,  I  am  neither  federalist  nor  anti-federalist ; 
that  I  am  of  neither  party,  nor  yet  a  trimmer  between  parties. 
These,  my  opinions,  I  wrote,  within  a  few  hours  after  I  had  read 
the  ^constitution,  to  one  or  two  friends  in  America.    I  had  not  then 
read  one  single  word  printed  on  the  subject.    I  never  had  an  opin- 
ion in  politics  or  religion,  which  I  was  afi^id  to  own.    A  costive  re- 
serve on  these  subjects  might  have  procured  me  more  &teem  from 
some  people,  but  less  from  myself.    My  great  wish  is,  to  go  on  in  a, 
strict,  but  silent  performance  of  my  duty :  to  avoid  attracting  notice  *y 
and  to  keep  my  name  out  of  newspapers,  because  I  find  the  pain  f>f 
a  Uttle  censure,  even  when  it  is  unfounded,  is  more  acute  than  the' 
pleasure  of  much  praise." 

To  Col.  Humphreys. — "  The  operations  which  have  taken 
place  in  America  lately,  fill  me  with  pleasure.  In  the  first  place, 
they  realize  the  confidence  I  had,  that,  whenever  our  affairs^  go  ob- 
viously wrong,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  interpose^,  |tnd  set 
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ihem  to  rights.  The  example  of  changing  a  constitution,  by  as- 
sembling the  wise  men  of  the  State,  instead  of  assembling  anmes, 
will  be  worth  as  much  to  the  world  as  the  former  examples  we  bad 
given  them.  The  constitution,  too,  which  was  the  result  of  our  de- 
liberations, is  unquestionabiy  the  wisest  ever  yet  presented  to  man^ 
and  some  of  the  accommodations  of  interest  which  it  has  adopted, 
are  greatly  pleasing  to  me,  who  have  before  had  occasions  of  seeing 
how  difficult  those  interests  were  to  accommodate.  A  general  con- 
currence of  opinion  seems  to  authorize  us  to  say  it  has  some  defects. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  think  it  a  defect,  that  the  important  rights, 
not  placed  in  security  by  the  frame  of  the  constitution  itself,  were 
not  explicitly  secured  by  a  supplementary  declaration.  There  are 
rights  which  it  is'useless  to  surrender  to  the  government,  and  which 
governments  have  yet  always  been  fond  to  invade.  These  are  the 
rights  of  thinking,  and  publishing  our  thoughts  by  speaking  or 
writing ;  the  right  of  free  commerce  ;  the  right  of  personal  freedom. 
(  There  are  instruments  for  administering  the  government  so  pecu- 
Uarly  trust- worthy,  that  we  should  never  leave  the  legislature  at 
liberty  to  change  them.  The  new  constitution  has  secured  these  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments;  but  not  in  the  judiciary. 
It  should  have  established  trials  by  the  people  themselves,  that  is  to 
say,  by  jury. )  There  are  instruments  so  dangerous  to  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  and  which  place  them  so  totally  at  the  mercy  of  their 
governors,  that  those  governors,  whether  legislative  or  executive, 
should  be  restrained  from  keeping  such  instruments  on  foot,  but  in 
well  defined  cases.  Such  an  instrument  is  a  standing  army.  We 
are  now  allowed  to  say,  such  a  declaration  of  rights,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  constitution,  where  that  is  silent,  is  wanting,  to  secure 
us  in  these  points.  The  general  voice  has  legitimated  this  objec- 
tion^ It  has  not,  however,  authorii^ed  me  to  consider  as  a  real  de- 
fect, what  I  thought,  and  still  think  one,  the  perpetual  re-eligibility 
of  the  President.^  But  three  States  out  of  eleven  having  deckrai 
against  this,  we  must  suppose  we  are  wrong,  according  to  the  fun- 
damental law  of  every  society,  the  lex  T/io/omparfi^,  to  which  we 
are  bound  to  submit.  And  should  the  majority  change  their  opin- 
ion, and  become  sensible  that  this  trait  in  their  constitution  is  wrong, 
I  would  wish  it  to  remain  uncorrected,  as  long  as  we  can  avail  OW:* 
selves  of  the  services  of  our  great  leader,  whose  talents  and  whose 
weight  of  character,  I  consider  as  peculiarly  necessary  to  get  the  gov- 
ernment so  under  way,  as  that  it  may  afterwards  be  carried  on  by 
subordinate  characters." 

The  ardor  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  supplementary  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  Constitution,  were  soon 
crowned  with  success.  At  the  sessipn  of  1789,  Mr.  Madison  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  series  of  amendments,  which,  with  various 
propositions  on  the  same  subject  from  other  States,  were  referred 
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ous  silence.  A  resolution  was  then  offered,  to  remove  the  injunc^ 
tion  of  secrecy,  which  shared  the  same  fate.  Finally ,^  after  a  heat- 
ed and  protracted  altercationy  the  minority  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
obtain  the  authority  to  treat  for  an  entrepot  at  New  Orleans,  and 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  in  common  with  Spain,  down 
to  the  Floridas. 

A  hirit  of  these  transactions  having  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, in  Paris,  he  was  exercised  with  the  greatest  inquietude  and 
alarm.  He  considered  the  abandonment  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  as,  ipso  feoto,  a  dismemberment  of  the  Union ;  and  he 
improved  every  occasion,  in  his  letters  to  America,  to  impress  on 
the  leading  members  of  the  government,  the  ungrateful  character 
and  suicidal  tendency  of  the  measure.  A  single  specimen,  found 
in  a.  J^etter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  Januaiy  30,  '87,  will  suffice  to 
display  the  general  tenor  of  an  active  and  extensive  correspondence, 
for  several  months,  on  this  vitally  interesting  question. 

"  If  these  transactions  [insurrections]  give  me  no  uneasine^,  I 
feel  very  differently  at  another  piece  of  intelligence,  to  wit,  the 
popibiUty  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  abandoned 
to  ^ifain.    I  never  had  any  interest  westward  of  the  Allegany ; 
and  I  never  will  have  any.    But  I  have  had  great  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  that  country ; 
axfj^  I  will  venture  to  say^  that  the  act  which  abandons  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  is  an  act  of  separation  between  the  eastern 
(1^4  ^K^^^^  country.     It  is  a  relinquishment  of  five  parts  out  of 
eif^of  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;.  an  abandoment  of  the 
ii^ies/t  subject  for  the  payment  of  our  public  debts,  and  the  chaining 
those  debts  on  our  own  necks,  in  perpetuum.    I  have  the  utmost 
coiiifidence  in  the  honest  intentions  of  those  who  concur  in  this 
measure ;  but  I  lament  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  char- 
acter and  physical  advantages  of  the  pec^e,  who,  right  or  wrong, 
will  suppose  their  interests  sacrificed  on  this  occasion  to  the  con- 
trary interests  of  that  part  of  the  confederacy  in  possessicHi  of  pres- 
ent power.    If  they  declare  themselves  a  separate  people,  W6  are 
incapable  cf  a  single^  effort  to  retain  them.    Our  citizens  can  >never 
be  induced,  either  as  militia  or  as  soldiers,  to  go  there  to  cut  the 
tliroilUi  of  iheir  own  brothers  and  sons,  or  rather,  to  be  themselves 
^  subjects,  instead  of  the  perpetrators,  of  the  parricide.    Nor 
-I^OMld  that  country  quit  the  cost  of  being  retained  against  the  will 
of  its  inhabitants,  could  it  be  done.     But  it  cannot  be  done.     They 
are  able  already  to  rescue  tho  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  out  <tf 
the  hands  of  SpiEiin,  and  to  add  New  Orleans  to  their  own  territocy. 
They  will  be  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  liouisiana.    This  will 
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hriag  on  a  war  between  them  and  Spain ;  and  that  will  ptoduce 
the  question  with  us,  whether  it  will  not  be  worth  (UK  while  to 
become  parties  with  them  in  the  war,  in  order  to  respite  them 
with  us,  and  thus  correct  our  error.  And  were  I  to  permit  my 
forebodings  to  go  one  step  further,  I  should  predict,  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  would  force  their  rulers  to  take  the  af- 
firmative of  that  question.  I  wish  I  may  be  mistaken  in  all  these 
opinions." 

The  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  its  whole  extent,  and  the  establishment  of  that  right 
upon  an  immovable  basis,  was  a  subject  widch  early  engaged  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Jeflferson.  It  was  one  of  those  enterprises  of  vast 
national  utility,  which  seemed  to  match  his  patriotism,  and  to  sum- 
mon all  his  powers  into  action.  He  persevere  in  the  effort,  through 
a  period  of  fifteen  years,  in  different  pubhc  stations ;  and  his  agen^ 
cy  In  producing  the  final  result,  was  scarcely  less  distinguished, 
though  less  direct  and  efficacious,  than  in  accomplishing  the  splen- 
did achievement  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  The  question 
was  not  definitively  settled  until  1803,  when,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  he  appointed  Mr.  Monroe  minister  to  Madrid,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  cdndudii^  a  final  arrangement  with  that  gov- 
ernment,  covering  all  the  points  at  issue  growing  out  of  the  sub- 
ject.    The  mission  was  as  honorable  as  it  was  successful. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  watchfulness  over  the  interests  of  America,  while 
in  Europe,  exceeds  all  calculation.  Nothing  escaped  his  notice, 
which  he  thought  could  be  made  useful  in  his  own  country.  The 
southern  States  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction  of  the  cul* 
ture  of  upland  rice.  In  1790,  he  procured  a  cask  of  this  species 
of  rice,  from  the  river  Denbigh,  in  Africa,  about  latitude  9  deg. 
30  min.  north,  which  he  sent  to  Charleston,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  supersede  the  culture  of  the  wet  rice,  which  renders  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  so  pestilential  through  the  summer.  The 
quantity  was  divided  at  Charleston,  and  a  part  sent  to  Georgia,  by 
his  directions.  The  cultivation  of  this  rice  has  now  become  gen- 
eral in  the  upper  parts  of  Gecffgia  aod  South  Carolina,  and  » 
highly  prized.  It  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  it  migbt  be 
grown  successfully  in  Tennessee  azid  Kentucky.  He  also  endeav- 
oured to  obtain  the  seed  of  the  Cochin-China  rice^  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  its  cultivation  in  the  same  States ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  whether  he  was  successful  or  not    In  the  same  spirit  of 
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unremitting  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  infant  country,  he  trans^ 
mitled  fro|ftMarseilles  to  Charleston,  a  great  variety  of  olive  plants, 
for  experimenting  their  growth  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
"  The  greatest  service,"  says  he,  "  which  can  be  rendered  any  coun- 
try is,  to  add  an  useful  plant  to  its  culture ;  especially  a  bread 
grain ;  next  in  value  to  bread,  is  oil."  These  plants  were  tried, 
and  are  now  flourishing  at  the  south  ;  although  not  yet  multiplied 
extensively,  they  will  be  the  germ  of  that  invaluable  species  of  cul- 
tivation in  those  States. 

All  the  powers  of  Mr.  Jefferson  seemed  to  kindle  in  the  pursuit 
of  multiplying  objects  of  profitable  agriculture  in  America,  and  of 
improving  the  husbandry  of  those  already  established  as  staples. 
With  this  patriotic  view,  he  made  a  tour  into  the  southern  parts  of 
France,  and  the  northern  of  Italy,  in  which  he  passed  three  months, 
mingling  private  gratification  with  services  of  the  highest*  public 
utility.  His  plan  was  to  visit  the  ports  along  the  western  and 
southern  coast  of  France,  particularly  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Nantes, 
and  L'Orient,  to  obtain  such  information  as  would  enable  him  to 
judge  of  the  practicability  of  making  further  improvements  in  our 
commerce  with  the  southern  provinces  of  France ;  to  visit  the  ca- 
nal of  Languedoc,  and  possess  himself  of  such  information  in  that 
species  of  navigation,  as  might  be  useful  to  communicate  to  his 
countrymen ;  and  thence  to  pass  into  the  northern  provinces  of 
Italy,  to  examine  minutely  the  different  subjects  of  culture  in  those 
munificent  regions,  to  ascertain  what  improvements  might  be  made 
in  America,  in  the  culture  and  husbandry  of  rice  and  other  staples  ^ 
cpmmon  to  both  countries ;  and,  if  any,,  what  other  productions  of 
that  cUmate,  might  be  advantageously  introduced,  as  articles  of  do- 
mestic growth,  into  the  southern  States.  Another  object  with  him 
was,  to  try  the  mineral  watersof  Aix,  in  Provence,  for  a  dislocated 
wrist,  imsuccessfully  set,,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  his  sur- 
geon- 
He  left  Paris,  therefore,  on  the  28th  of  Febuary,  '87,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Seine,  through  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  and 
down  the  Rhone  through  the  Beaujolais,  by  Lyons,  Avignon,  Nis- 
mes,  to  Aix.  Receiviiig,  on  trial,  no  benefit  from  the  mineral  wa- 
ters of  that  place,  he  bent  his  course  into  the  rice  countries  of  Italy, 
taking  his  route  by  Marseilles.  Toulon,  Hieres,  Nice,  across  the  Col 
de  Tende,  by  €oni,  Turin,  Vercelli,  Novara,  Milan^  Pavia,  Novi,. 
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Genoa.  Thence  returning,  he  passed  along  the  coast,  by  Savona, 
Noli,  Albenga,  Oneglia,  Monaco,  Nice,  Antibes,  Frejus,  ^fcix,  Mar- 
seilles, Avignon,  Nisines,  Montpeliier,  Frontignan,  Sette,  Agde,  g,nd 
along  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  by  Beziers,  Narbonne,  Carcassonne, 
Castelnaudari,  through  the  Souterrain  of  St.  Feriol,  and  back  by 
Castelnaudari,  to  Toulouse ;  thence  to  Montauban,  and  down  the 
Garonne  by  Langon,  to  Bordeaux.  Thence  to  Rocliefort,  la  Ro- 
chelle,  Nantes,  L'Orient ;  then  back  by  Rennes  to  Nantes,  and  up 
the  Loire,  by  Angers,  Tours,  Amboise,  Blois,  to  Orleans;  thence 
direct  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  thell.Oth  of  June.  Soon  after 
returning  from  this  journey,  he  was  joined  by  his  younger  daugh- 
ter, Maria,  from  Virginia,  the  youngest  having  died  some  time  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  impressed  with  deUghtful  sensations  in  trav- 
ersing the  luxurious  provinces  of  Southern  France,  where  the 
choicest  blessings  of  heaven  are  spread  in  profusion  before  the  eye; 
but  his  mind  assumed  a  gloomy  and  contemplative  mood,  on 
visiting  the  storied  grounds  of  Italy,  where  the  richest  munificence 
of  nature  is  blasted  by  the  hand  of  tyranny,  and  the  ruins  of  clas- 
sic grandeur  enhance  the  melancholy  contrast,  at  every  step.  He 
travelled  incognito,  and  insinuated  himself  into  every  position, 
from  which  he  might  derive  a  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
manners,  and  modes  of  Uving,  their  implements  of  husbandry  and 
dairy,  their  inventions  and  improvements  in  these  arts,  their  farms,, 
productions,  their  wants  and  superfluities,  their  means  and  degree 
of  happiness,  and  causes  of  misery.  The  novelty  and  variety  of 
th*d  scenes  through  which  he  passed,  the  multitude  of  curious 
and  interesting  objects  which  he  encountered,  presented  a  perpet- 
ual feast  to  his  enquiring  mind ;  nor  could  they  fail  to  impart  the 
most  desirable  lessons  to  the  philosopher,  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  statesman  of  unvitiated  principles.  From  Nice,  under  date  of 
April  19th,  he  writes  to  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  : 

"  I  am  constantly  roving  about  to  see  what  I  have  never  seen 
before,  and  shall  never  see.  again.  In  the  great  cities,  I  go  to  see 
what  traveUei-s  think  alone  worthy  of  being  seen ;  but  I  make  a 
job  of  it,  and  generally  gulp  it  all  down  in  a  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  never  satiated  with  rambling  through  the  fields  and 
farms,  examining  the  culture  and  cultivators  with  a  degree  of  curi- 
osity, which  makes  some  take  me  to  be  a  fool,  and  others  to  be  much 
wiser  tiian  I  am.      *        »      ♦        Prom  the  first  olive  fields  rf 
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Pierrel^te,  to  the  orangeries  of  Hieres,  has  been  continued  rapture 
to  me.  I  have  often  wished  for  you.  I  think  you  have  not  made 
this  joupey.  It  is  a  pleasure  you  have  to  come,  and  an  improve- 
ment to  be  added  to  the  many  you  have  already  made.  It  will  be 
a  great  comfort  to  you,  to  know,  from  your  own  inspection,  the 
condition  of  all  the  provinces  of  your  own  country,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  them  at  some  future  day,  to  be  known  to  you.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  moment  of  your  life,  in  which  you  can  acquire 
that  knowledge.  And  to  do  it  most  effectually,  you  must  be  abso- 
lutely incognito^  you  must  ferret  the  people  out  of  their  hovels,  as 
I  have  done,  look  into  their  kettles,  eat  their  bread,  loll  on  their 
beds  under  pretence  of  reding  yourself,  but  in  fact  to  find  if  they 
are  soft.  You  will  feel  a  sublime  pleasure  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
vestigation, and  a  sublimer  one  hereafter,  when  you  shall  be  able 
to  apply  your  knowledge  to  the  softening  of  their  beds,  or  the 
throwing  a  morsel  of  meat  into  their  kettle  of  vegetables." 

From  Lyons  to  Nismes  Mr.  Jefferson  was  *  nourished  with  the 

remains  of  Roman  grandeur.'    He  was  immersed  in  antiquities 

from  morning  to  night.     He  was  transported  back  to  the  times  of 

the  Caesars,  the  intrigues  of  their  courts,  the  oppressions  of  their 

praetors,  and  prefects.     To  him  the  city  of  Rome  seemed  actually 

existing  in  all  the  magnificence  of  its  meridian  glory  ;  and  he  was 

filled  with  alarm  in  momentary  anticipation  of  the  irruptions  of 

the  Goths,  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  and  Vandals.     Under  date  of 

Nismes,  he  writes  to  the  Countess  de  Tesse,  in  a  mood,  which 

illustrates  the  extmvagance  of  his  passion  for  ancient  architecture : 

"  Here  I  am.  Madam,  gazing  whole  hours  at  the  Mcdson  Quar- 
ree,  like  a  lover  at  his  mistress.  The  stocking-weavera  and  silk- 
spinners  around  it,  consider  me  as  a  hypochondriac  Englislnnan, 
aLout  to  write  with  a  pistol  the  last  chapter  of  his  history.  This 
is  the  second  time  I  have  been  in  love  since  I  left  Paris.  The 
first  was  with  a  Diana  at  the  Chateau  de  Lay-Epinaye  in  Beau- 
jolais,  a  delicious  morsel  of  sculpture,  by  M.  A.  Slodtz.  This,  you 
will  say,  was  in  rule^  to  fall  in  love  with  a  female  beauty :  but 
with  a  house  !  It  is  out  of  all  precedent.  No,  Madam,  it  is  not 
without  a  precedent,  in  my  own  history.  While  in  Paris,  I  was 
violently  smitten  with  the  Hotel  de  Salm,  and  used  to  go  to  the 
Tuileries,  almost  daily,  to  look  at  it.  The  loueuse  des  chaises^ 
inattentive  to  my  passion,  never  had  the  cornplaisance  to  place  a 
diair  there,  so  that,  sitting  on  the  parapet,  and  twisting  ray  neck 
round  to  see  the  object  of  my  admiration,  I  generally  left  it  with  a 
torticollis^^ 

Mr.  Jefferson  kept' a  diary  of  his  excursion  into  Italy,  in  which 
b&  noted,  with  minuteness,  every  circumstance,  which'  he  thought 
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might  be  made  useful  or  in^ructive.to  his  countrymen.     Of  these 
notes,  which  covered  about  fifty  printed  octavo  pages,  he  mad« 
copies,  on  his  return,  and  transmitted  them  to  General  Washington 
and  others  in  America,  as  containing  hints  capable  of  being  im- 
proved in  their  minds  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.     His 
course  of  observations  supplied  him  with  materials  for  benefiting 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  some  essential  particulars, 
for  improving  the  quality  in  articles  of  staple  growth,  and  increas- 
ing the  subjects  of  cultivation,  in  some  States.     At  Turin,  Milan, 
and  Genoa,  he  satisfied  himself  of  the  practicability  of  introducing 
our  whale  oil,  for  their  consumption,  and  that  of  the  other  great  cities 
of  that  comitry.     The  merchants  with  whom  he  asked  conferences, 
met  him  freely,  and  communicated  frankly ;  but  not  being  au- 
thorized to  conclude  a  formal  negotiation,  he  could  only  prepare  a 
general  disposition  to  receive  our  oil  merchants.     On  the  article  of 
tobacco,  he  was  more  in  the  possession  of  his  ground  ;  and  put 
matters  into  a  train  for  inducing  their  government  to  draw  .their 
tobacco  directly  firom  the  United  States,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  from 
Great  Britain.    He  procured  the  seeds  of  three  diflferent  species  of  rice, 
from  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  the  Levant,  divided  each  quantity 
into  three  separate  parcels,  and  forwarded  them  by  as  many  dif- 
ferent conveyances,  to  Charleston,  in  order  to  ensure  a  safe  arrivaL 
He  questioned  the  utility  of  engaging  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
in  the  southern  States,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  their 
population.    Wines  were  so  cheap  in  those  countries,  that  a  labor- 
er with  us,  employed  in  the  culture  of  any  other  article,  might  ex- 
change it  for  wine,  more  and  better  than  he  could  raise  himself. 
It  might,  hereafter,  become  a  profitable  resource  to  us ;  when  the 
increase  of  population  shall  have  increased  our  productions  beyond 
the  demand  for  them  at  home  and  abroad.    Instead  of  augment- 
ing the  useless  surplus  of  them,  the  supernumerary  hands  might 
then  be  employed  on  the  vine.    The  introduction  of  the  fiig,  the 
mulberry,  ,and  the  olive,  he  strongly  recommended  to  the  cultiva- 
tors in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.    With  the  olive 
tree,  in  particidar,  he  was  so  smitten,  that  he  declared  it  next  to 
the  most  precious,  if  not  the  most  precious  of  all  the  gifts  of  heav- 
en to  man.    He  thought,  perhaps,  it  might  claim  a  preference  evea 
to  bread,  considering  the  infinitude  of  vegetables,  to  which  it  ren- 
dered a  proper  and  comfortable  nourishment    In  a  letter  to  Wil- 
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liam  Drayton,  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  South  Car* 

olina,  written  on  his  return  from  his  excursion,  he  says : 

"  This  is  an  article,  the  consumption,  of  which  will  always  keep 
pace  with  its  production.  Raise  it ;  and  it  begets  its  own  demand. 
Little  is  carried  to  America,  because  Europe  has  it  not  to  spare. 
We  therefore  have  not  learned  the  use  of  it.  But  cover  the  southern 
States  with  it,  and  every  man  will  become  a  consumer  of  oil,  with- 
in whose  reach  it  can  be  brought,  in  point  of  price.  If  the  mem- 
ory of  those  persons  is  held  in  great  respect  in  South  Carolina,  who 
introduced  there  the  culture  of  rice,  a  plant  which  sows  life  and 
death,  with  almost  equal  hand,  what  obligations  would  be  due  to 
him  who  should  introduce  the  olive  tree,  and  set  the  example  of  its 
culture  !  Were  the  owner  of  slaves  to  view  it  only  as  the  means 
of  bettering  their  condition,  how  much  would  he  better  that,  by 
planting  one  of  those  trees  for  every  slave  he  possessed !  Having 
been  myself  an  eye-witness  to  the  blessings  which  this  tree  sheds 
on  the  poor,  I  never  had  my  wishes  so  kindled  for  the  introduction 
of  any  article  of  new  culture  into  our  own  country.  South  Caro-^ 
Una  and  Georgia  appear  to  me  to  be  the  States,  wherein  its  success,, 
in  fevorable  positions  at  least,  could  not  be  doubted,  and  I  flattered 
myself,  it  would  come  within  the  views  of  the  society  for  agricul- 
ture, to  begin  the  experiments  which  are  to  prove  its  practicabiUty.'^ 

As  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  so  in  the  manu&cturing  inter- 
est, Mr.  Jefferson  was  indefatigable  in  endeavoring. to  benefit  the- 
rivalship  of  America  with  the  Eastern  continent.     Of  every  new 
invention  and  discovery  in  the  arts,  he  was  prompt  to  communi- 
cate the  earliest  intelligence  to  Congress,  or  to  individual  artists  and 
professors.    Among  these,  the  most  remarkable  were,  the  principle 
of  stereotyping,  which  he  communicated  in  1786 ;  and  the  mode  of 
constructing  muskets  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Whitney,  of  New-Ha- 
ven, which  he  communicated  about  the  same  time.     It  oon^ted  in 
making  all  the  parts  of  the  musket  so  exactly  alike,  as  that,  mixed 
together  promiscuously,  any  one  part  should  serve  equally  for  every 
musket  in  the  magazine.      Of  those  improvencients  which  were 
claimed  as  original  in  Europe,  but  of  which  America  was  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  a  prior  discovery,  his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  de- 
tect the  imposition,  and  his  patriotism  incited  him  to  vindicate  the 
lionor  of  his  own  countrymen.     This  was  ini  fact  the  case  in  sev-r 
eral  instances. 

In  the  sciences  and  the  fine  arts,  Mr.  Jefifirson  was  equally  assadr 
uous  to  advance  the  reputation  of  his  rising  country.  His  letters  t» 
President  Stiles,  to  the  president  of  Willianai.  and  Mary  CoQege^U^ 
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the  president  of  Harvard  University,  to  Rittenhouse,  Charles 
Thompson,  and  othera,  are  splendid  illustrations  of  his  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency in  these  pursuits.  As  a  mark  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  his  literary  services  in  Europe,  were  held  in  this  country,  he 
received  from  Harvard  University,  in  1789,  a  diploma  conferring 
on  him  the  Do<:torate  of  Laws.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Willard,  return- 
ing his  acknowledgments  for  the  honor,  he  thus  concludes:  ^^  It  is 
for  such  institutions  as  that  over  which  you  preside  so  worthily.  Sir, 
to  do  justice  to  our  country,  its  productions,  and  its  genius.  It  is  the 
jfoxk  to  which  the  young  men,  whom  you  are  forming,  should  lay 
their  hands.  We  have  spent  the  prime  of  our  lives  in  procuring 
them  the  precious  blessing  of  Mberty.  Let  them  spend  theirs  in 
showing  that  it  is  the  great  parent  of  science  and  of  Virtue ;  and  that 
a  nation  will  be  great  in  both,  always  in  proportion  as  it  is  free. 
Nobody  wishes  more  warmly  for  the  success  of  your  g(K)d  exhorta- 
tions on  this  subject,  than  he  who  has  the  honor  to  be,  with  senti- 
ments of  grefit  esteem  wA  respect,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant" 

Their  advances  in  science,  and  in  the  arts  of  scidpture,  painting 
and  music,  were  the  only  things,  he  declared,  for  which  he  envied 
the  people  of  France ;  ^nd  for  these  he  absolutely  did  envy  them. 
His  passion  for  the  few  remains  of  ancient  architecture  which  ex- 
isted, was  unbounded ;  and  his  efforts  unremitting,  for  introducing 
samples  of  4hem  in  America,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  style 
of  architecture  analogous  to  the  Soman  mod^l.  In  June,  1785,  he 
received  a  request  from  the  Directors  of  the  public  buildings  in  Vir- 
ginia, to  procure  and  transmit  .them  plans  for  the  capitol,  palace, 
&c.  He  immediately  engaged  an  arehitect  of  capital  abilities,  for 
ihk  purpose,  and  dii^ctedbim  to  take  for  his  model  the  Maison 
Quarree  of  Nismes,  wjiioh  he  considered  Hhe  most  precious  and 
perfect  morsel  of  antiquity  in  existence!'  But  what  was  Ms  surprise 
and  regret  on  learning,  a  short  time  after,  that  the  buildings  were 
actHally  begun,  without  waiting  for  the  receipt  of  liis  plans.  *  Pray 
try,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Madison,  if  you  can.«ffect  the  stopping  of  this 
work.  The  loss  is  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  gaving  of  money 
which  will  arise,  against  .the  <x)pifo^  o(  kyingout  the  piiblic  mon- 
«y  for  something  ihonorablo^tbe  settis&ction  of  seeing  an  object  and 
proof  of  n|^nal  good  taate^i^nd  the  regret  and  mortification  of  erect- 
ing a  mo&ment  of  our  barbarism,  which  wiU  be  losAeA  with  •exe- 
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crations  as  long  as  it  shall  endure.  You  see  I  am  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject  of  the  arts.  But  it  is  an  enthusiasm  of  which  I  am 
not  ashamed,  as  its  object  is  to  improve  the  taste  of  my  countrymen, 
to  increase  their  reputation,  to  reconcile  to  them  the  respect  of  the 
world,  and  procure  them  its  praise.' 

How  thoroughly  and  wonderfully  American  was  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,     The  specimens  we  have  given  exhibit  but  a  slender 
outline  of  a  series  of  correspondence,  public  and  private,  comprising 
more  than  three  hundred  letters,  chiefly  to  his  friends  in  the  United 
States,  all  breathing  the  same  unslumbering  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  in  every  imaginable  department,  from  the  most 
intricate  points  of  abstract  science,  and  the  most  momentous  ques- 
tions of  national  policy,  down  to  ingenious  essays  on  the  most  sim- 
ple processes  in  agriculture  and  housewifery.     He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  in  habits  of  correspondence  with  many  distinguished  charac- 
ters, literary  and  political,  in  most  of  the  nations  of  Emope.    His 
philosophical  reputation  and  powers  established  him  in  ready  favor 
with  the  constellation  of  bold  thinkers,  which  then  illuminated 
France  ;  and  much  of  his  attention  was  necessarily,  perhaps  ad- 
vantageously, occupied  in  the  metaphysical  discussions  of  the  day. 
He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Abbe  Morellet,  Condorcet, 
D'Alembert,  Mirabeau,  &c. ;  and  he  renewed  his  discussion,  in 
natural  science,  with  Mons.  de  BufTon,  to  whom  he  had  already 
given  such  a  foretaste  of  his  abilities,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia* 
The  ladies  of  that  gay  capital,  who  maintain  so  powerful  aft  as- 
cendency in  all  its  circles,  de%hted  in  his  society,  and  impressed 
him  into  their  correspondence.    His  letters  to  some  of  them,  whkh 
have  been  lately  published,  are  masterpieces  of  imaginative  compo- 
sition.*   At  *the  solicitation  of  the  authors  of  the  Encyckpedie 
Methodique,  the  most  popular  work  then  publishing  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Jefferson  prepared  for  insertion  several  articles  on  the  United  States, 
giving  a  history  of  the  government  of  the  Confederation,  Ikom  its 
origin  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.    One  of  the  authors 
of  that  work  had  made  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  subject 
of  a  libel  on  our  government,  and  its  great  military  leader.    But 
before  committing  it  to  the  press,  he  submitted  it  to  Mr.  J^fer- 
son,  for  examination.    He  found  it  a  Us^e  of  errors,  a  mere  phil- 

*  $ee  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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'  ^c  a^ainsL  llie  iD^titution,  m  which  there  appeared  an  utter  ignor- 
ance of  facts  and  motives..  He  wrote  over  the  whole  article ;  in  do- 
iag  which  he  vindicatefl  the  motives  of  General  Washington,  and  hb 
brother  officers,  from  every  hability  to  reproach.  His  own  opinionE, 
however,  of  the  ultimate  effecta  of  that  inBtitittion,  underwent  such  I 
a  change,  during  his  residence  in  Europe,  as  induced  him  to  recc 
meud  its  total  extinction.  In  a  letter  to  General  Washington,  dated  I 
Parisj  November  14, 1786,  he  thua  writes  : 

"  What  has  heretofore  passed  between  us  on  this  icstilutioa,  1 
makes  it  my  duty  to  mention  to  you,  that  I  have  never  heard  a  per- 
son in  Europe,  leanied  or  unlearned,  express  his  thoughts  on  this 
iualitution,  who  did  not  consider  it  as  dishonorable  and  destructive 
to  our  governments ;  and  that  every  writing  which  has  come  out 
since  my  arrival  here,  in  which  it  is  mentionrf,  considers  it,  even  as 
now  reformed,  as  the  germ  whose  development  is  one  day  to  destroy 
the  fabric  we  have  reared.  I  did  not  apprehend  this,  while  I  had 
American  ideas  only.  But  I  confess  that  what  I  have  eeen  in  Eu- 
rope, has  brought  me  over  to  that  opinion ;  and  that  though  the  day 
may  bo  at  some  distance,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  lives  perhaps,  yet 
k  will  certainly  come,  when  a  single  fibre,  left  of  this  institution  will 
produce  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  which  will  change  the  form  of 
our  governments  from  the  best  to  the  woral  in  the  world.  To  know 
the  mass  of  evil  which  flows  from  tliia  fatal  soui'ce,  a  person  must 
be  in  France ;  he  must  see  the  finest  soil,  the  finest  climate,  the 
most  compact  state,  the  most  benevolent  character  of  people,  .and 
every  earthly  advantage  combined,  insufficient  to  prevent  this 
scourge  from  rendering  existence  a  curse  to  twenty-four  out  of  twen- 
ty-five parts  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  this  country.  With  us,  the  branch- 
es of  this  institution  cover  all  the  States.  The  southenj  ones,  at 
this  time,  are  aristocratical  in  their  dispositi(»is :  and  that  that  spirit 
slioidd  grow  and  extend  itself,  is  within  the  natural  order  of  things. 
I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the  immortality  of  our  govermnents :  but 
I  shall  think  little  also  of  their  longevity,  unless  this  germ  of  de- 
struction be  laken  out.  When  the  society  themselves  shall  weigh 
tlie  possibility  of  evil,  against  the  impossibility  of  any  good  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  institutiiw,  I  cannot  help  hoping  they  will  eradicate 
it.  I  know  they  wish  the  permanence  of  our  governments,  fts 
much  as  any  individuals  composing  them," 

Such  are  some  of  the  extraordinary  and  diversified  services  per- 
[^med  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  private,  unofiicial  capacity.  The 
circumstance  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  these  attentions  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  United  States,  were  exercised  amidst  the 
labors  and  anxieties  of  a  multiplicity  of  puMic  avocations.  His  di- 
plomatic correspondence  uith  the  Count  de  Yergenne^,  the  most 
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subtle  and  powerful  Minister  in-  all  Europe,  was  almost  daily,  and 
ia  point  of  spirit  and  urgency  in  behalf  of  America,  clearly  unrival- 
ed. His  corre^ndence  with  tlie  bankers  of  the  United  States,  at 
Amsterdam  and  Paris,  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
was  constant^  and  laborious ;  and  his  exertions  for  the  redemption 
of  American  captives  at  Algiers,  for  establishing  a  general  coaUtion 
of  all  the  civilized  Powers  against  the  piratical  States,  and,  on  fail- 
ure of  that,  for  negotiating  treaties  of  peace  with  them,  on  the  most 
favorable  terms^  are  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  diplomatic  af- 
fairs. 

But  of  aU  the  private  labors  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  behalf  of  his 
country,  none  were  more  useful,  none  more  praiseworthy  and  patri- 
otic, than  those  which  were  directed  to  the  moral  im{Hovement  of 
the  rising  generation.  It  was  to  them  he  looked,  and  not  to  those 
then  on  the  stage,  for  the  perfection  of  the  glorious  political  work 
which  he  had  exhausted  every  resource,  and  sacrificed  every  com- 
fort, in  advancing ;  and  his  ambition  appeared  insatiable  to  fashion 
their  minds,  their  habits,  their  tastes  and  principles,  after  the  model 
of  the  incorruptible  generation  of  '76.  His  letters  addressed  to  sev- 
eral young  men  of  Virginia,  in  whose  studies  and  future  pursuits  he 
felt  a  particular  interest,  are  among  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his . 
private  correspondence.  The  following,  addressed  to  Peter  Carr, 
will  suffice  as  a  specimen. 

"I  received  by  Mr.  Mazzei,  your  letter  of  April  the  20th.  I  am 
much  mortified  to  hear  that  you  have  lost  so  much  time ;  and  that 
when  you  arrived  in  Williamsburgh,  you  were  not  at  all  advanced 
from  what  you  w^e  when  you  left  Monticello.  Time  now  begins 
to  be  precious  to  you.  Every  day  you  lose,  will  retard  a  day  your 
entrance  on  that  public  stage  wherteon  you  may  begin  to  be  useful 
to  yourself.  However,  the  way  to  repair  the  loss  is  to  improve  the 
future  time.  I  trust,  that  with  your  dispositions,  even  the  acquisi- 
tion of  science  is  a  pleasing  employment.  I  can  assure  you,  that  the 
possession  of  it  is,  what  (next  to«an  honest  heart)  will  above  all  things  . 
render  you  dear  to  your  friends,  and  give  you  fame  and  promotion 
in  your  own  country.  When  your  mind  shall  be  well  improved 
with  science,  nothing  will  be  necessary  to  place  you  in  the  highest 
point  of  view,' but  to  pursue  the  interests  of  your  country,  the  inter- 
ests of  your  friends,  and  your  own  interests  also,  with  the  purest  in- 
tegrity, the  most  chaste  honor.  The  defect  of  these  virtues  can  nev- 
er be  made  up  by  all  the  other  acquirements  of  body  and  mind. 
Make  these  then  your  first  object.  Give  up  money,  give  up  fame, 
give  up  science,  give  the  earth  itself  and  all  it  contains,  rather  than 
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do  an  immoral  act.  And  iiever  suppose,  thai  in  any  possible  sitiia- 
liou,  or  uuder  any  lireuimtances,  it  is  be^  for  you  to  do  a  dishonor- 
able tiling,  however  elightly  so  it  may  appear  lo  you.  Whenever 
you  are  to  do  a  thing,  though  it  can  never  be  known  but  to  your- 
selC,  ask  youi-self  how  you  would  act  were  all  the  world  looking  at 
you,  and  act  accoi'dingly.  Encourage  all  yourwlUCTis  dispositions, 
and  exercise  them  whenever  an  opportunity  arises  ;  being  assured 
that  they  will  gain  strengtli  hy  exercise,  as  a  hmb  of  the  body  does, 
and  that  exercise  will  make  them  habitual.  From  the  practice  of 
the  purest  virtue,  you  may  be  assured  you  will  derive  the  most  sub- 
lime coioforta  in  every  moment  of  life,  and  in  the  moment  of  death, 
'Ifevcr  you  And  yourself  environed  with  difficulties  and  perplexing 
■  arcumetances,  out  of  which  you  are  at  a  loss  how  to  extricate  your- 
ielf,  do  what  is  right,  and  be  assured  that  that  will  extricate  you 
Wie  best  out  of  the  worst  situations.  Though  you  cannot  see,  when 
'ou  take  one  step,  what  ivill  be  the  next,  yet  follow  truth,  justice, 
id  plain  dealing,  and  never  fear  their  leaditig  you  out  of  the  laby- 
ilh,  in  the  easiest  manner  possible.  The  knot  which  you  thought 
a  Gordian  one,  will  untie  itself  before  you.  Nolhing  is  so  mistaken 
as  tlie  supposition,  that  a  person  is  to  extricate  himself  from  a  diffi- 
culty by  intrigue,  by  cliicanory,  by  dissimulation,  by  trimming,  by 
an  untruth,  by  an  injustice.  This  increases  the  difficulties  ten  fold; 
and  those  who  pureue  these  methods,  get  themselves  so  involved  at 
length,  that  they  can  turn  no  way  but  their  mfamy  becomes  more 
exposed.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  set  a  resolution,  not  to  be 
shaken,  never  lo  tell  an  untrnlh.  There  is  no  vice  so  mean,  so  piti- 
ful, so  contemptible;  and  he  who  permits  himself  to  tell  a  lie  once, 
finds  it  much  easier  to  do  it  a  second  and  third  lime,  till  at  length 
it  becomes  habitual ;  he  tells  lies  without  attending  to  it,  and  truths 
without  the  world's  believing  him.  This  falsehood  of  the  tongue 
leads  to  that  of  tlie  heart,  and  in  time  depraves  all  its  good  disposi- 
tions. 

"  An  honest  heart  being  tlie  first  blessing,  a  knowing  head  is  the 
second.     It  is  lime  for  you  now  to  begin  to  be  choice  in  your  read- 
ing, to  begin  lo  pursue  a  regular  course  in  it,  and  not  to  suffer  your- 
je&iobe  turned  to  the  right  or  left  by  reading  any  thing  out  of  that 
"  lorse.     I  have  long  ago  digested  a  plan  for  you,  suited  to  the  cir- 
itancea  in  which  you  will  be  placed.     This  I  will  detail  to  you, 
time  to  time,  as  you  advance.     For  the  present,  I  advise  you 
to  begin  a  course  of  ancient  history,  reading  every  thing  in  the  origi- 
nal and   not  in  translations.      First  read  Goldsmith's  History  of 
Greece.     This  will  give  you  a  digested  view  of  that  field.     Then 
take  up  ancient  history  in  the  detail,  reading  the  following  books  in 
fdlowing  order.;  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophontis  Helleni- 
Xenophon lis  Anabasis,  Arrian,  Quintus  Curtius,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
Justin.     This  shall  form  the  firat  stage  of  your  historical  read- 
igi  and  is  all  I  need  mention  to  you  now.     The  next,  will  be  of 
25* 
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Roman  history.     From  that  we  will  come  down  to  modern  history. 
In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  you  have  read  or  will  read  at  school, 
Virgil,  Terence,  Horace,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Homer,  Euripides, 
Sophocles.     Read  also  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Shakspeare,  Ossian, 
Pope's  and  Swift's  works,  in  order  to  form  your  style  in  your  own 
language.     In  morality,  read  Epictetus,  Xenophontis  Memorabilia, 
Plato's  Socratic  dialogues,  Cicero's  philosophies,  Antoninus,  and 
Seneca.     In  order  to  assure  a  certain  progress  in  this  reading,  con- 
sider what  hours  you  have  free  from  the  school  and  the  exercises  of 
the  school.     Give  about  two  of  them  every  day  to  exercise ;  for 
Iiealth  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  learning.     A  strong  body  makes 
the  mind  strong.     As  to  the  species  of  exercise,  I  advise  the  gun. 
Wliile  this  gives  a  moderate  exercise  to  the  body,  it  gives  boldness, 
enterprise  and  independence  to  the  mind.     Games  played  with  the 
ball,  and  others  of  that  nature,  are  too  violent  for  the  body,  and 
stamp  no  character  on  the  mind.     Let  your  gun,  therefore,  be  the 
constant  companion  of  your  walks.     Never  think  of  taking  a  book 
with  you.     The  object  of  walking  is  to  rel^x  the  mind.      You 
should,  therefore,  not  permit  yourself  even  to  think  while  you  walk ; 
but  divert  your  attention  by  the  objects  surrounding  you.     Walking 
is  the  best  possible  exercise.     Habituate  yourself  to  walk  very  far. 
The  Europeans  value  themselves  on  having  subdued  the  horse  to 
the  uses  of  man  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  have  not  lost  more  than 
we  have  gained,  by  the  use  of  this  animal.     No  one  has  occasion- 
ed so  much  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  body.     An  Indian  goes 
on  foot  nearly  as  far  in  a  day,  for  a  long  journey,  as  an  enfeebled 
white  does  on  his  horse ;  and  he  will  tire  the  best  horses.     There 
is  no  habit  you  will  value  so  much  as  that  of  walking  far  with- 
out fatigue.     I  would  advise  you  to  take  your  exercise  in  the  after- 
noon ;  not  because  it  is  the  best  time  for  exercise,  for  certainly  it  is 
not ;  but  because  it  is  the  best  time  to  spare  from  your  studies  ;  and 
habit  will  soon  reconcile  it  to  health,  and  render  it  nearly  as  useful 
as  if  you  gave  to  that  the  more  precious  hours  of  the  day.     A  little 
walk  of  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  when  you  first  rise,  is  advisa- 
ble also.     It  shakes  off  sleep,  and  produces  other  good  effects  in  the 
animal  economy.    Rise  at  a  fixed  and  an  early  hour,  and  go  to  bed 
at  a  fixed  and  early  hour  also.     Sitting  up  late  at  night  is  injurious 
to  the  health,  and  not  useful  to  the  mind.     Having  ascribed  proper 
hours  to  exercise^  divide  what  remain  (I  mean  of  your  vacant 
hours)  into  three  portions.     Give  the  principal  to  History,  the  other 
two,  which  should  be  shorter,  to  Philosophy  and  Poetry.     Write  to 
me  every  month  or  two,  and  let  me  know  the  process  you  make. 
Tell  me  in  what  manner  you  employ  every  hour  in  the  day.     The 
plan  I  have  proposed  iipfej^ou  is  adapted  to  your  present  situation  on- 
ly.    When  that  is  chai'fcged)  I'shall  propose  a  corresponding  change 
of  plan,    *    *    *    You  are  now,  I  expect,  learning  French.     You 
must  push  this ;  because  the. -books  which  will  be  put  into  your 
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hands  when  you  advance  into  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Natural  History,  &c.,  will  be  mostly  French  ;  these  sciences  being 
better  treated  by  the  French  than  the  English  writers.  Our  future 
connection  with  Spain  renders  that  the  most  necessary  of  the  modern 
languages,  after  the  French.  When  you  become  a  public  man, 
you  may  have  occasion  for  it,  and  the  circumstance  of  your  possess- 
ing that  language  may  give  you  a  preference  over  other  candidates. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  add  for  the  present,  but  husband  well 
your  time,  cherish  your  instructors,  strive  to  make  every  body  your 
friend  ;  and  be  assured  that  nothing  will  be  so  pleasing,  as  your  suc- 
cess, to,  dear  Peter,*youi*s  affectionately." 

It  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  fortune  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  opening 
scenes  of  that  tremendous  Revolution,  which  began  so  gloriously, 
and  ended  so  fatally  for  France.  The  immediate  and  exciting 
cause  of  this  ill-fated  struggle  for  political  reformation,  he  ascribes 
to  the  influence  of  the  American  example,  and  American  ideas. 
In  his  notes  on  that  interesting  event,  he  says : 

''•  The  American  Revolution  seems  firgt  to  have  awakened  tlie 
thinking  part  of  the  French  nation,  in  general,  from  the  sleep  of 
despotistn  into  which  they  were  sunk.  The  officers,  too,  who  had 
been  to  America,  were  mostly  young  men,  less  shackled  by  habit 
and  prejudice,  and  more  ready  to  assent  to  the  suggestions  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  feeling  of  common  rights,  than  others.  They  came 
back  to  France  with  new  ideas  and  impressions.  The  press,  not- 
withstanding its  shackles,  began  to  disseminate  them ;  conversa- 
tion assumed  new  freedoms  ;  politics  became  the  theme  of  all  soci- 
eties, male  and  female ;  and  a  very  extensive  and  zealous  party 
was  formed,  which  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Patriotic  party, 
wiio,  sensible  of  the  abusive  government  under  which  they  lived, 
siffhed  for  occasions  for  reforming  it.  Thi^  party  comprehended 
all  the  honesty  of  the  kingdom,  sufficiently  ^t  leisure  to  think, 
the  men  of  letters,  the  easy  Bourgeois,  the  young  nobility,  partly 
from  reflection,  partly  from  mode;  for  these  sentiments  became 
matter  of  moc^e,  and,  as  such,  united  most  of  the  young  women  to 
the  party." 

The  part  sustained  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
French  Revolution,  was  of  a  weighty  and  prominent  character. 
It  has  not  yet  been  incorporated  into  written  history,  but  the  late 
revelation  of  his  cabinet  to  the  world,  will  soon  place  it  there,  when 
it  will  constitute  one  of  the  mo^  interesting  featutet  of  his  posthu- 
mous reputation. 

Possessing  th^  confidence  and  intimacy  of  the  leading  patriots, 
and  inore  than  all,  of  the  M^q.ui«  de  La  Fayette,  theic  head  and 
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Atlas,  he  was  consulted  by  them,  at  every  step,  on  all  measures  of 
importance  ;  and  the  prudence  and  prophetic  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
sels, which  were  implicitly  followed  while  they  could  have  the  ben- 
efit of  them,  retarded  the  moment  of  convulsion  and  civil  war,  un- 
til after  his  withdrawal  from  the  scene  of  action.     Being  from  a 
country  which  had  successfully  passed  through  a  similar  struggle, 
his  acquaintance  was  eagerly  sought  by  them,  and  his  opinions 
carried  with  them  an  authority  almost  oracular.     In  attempting  the 
redress  of  present  grievances,  he  recommended«a  mild  and  gradual 
reformation  of  abuses,  one  after  another,  at  suitable  intervals,  so  as 
not  to  revolt  the  conciliatory  dispositions  of  the  King  ;  and  in  pro- 
viding against  their  recurrence  in  future,  by  remodehng  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  government, 'he  recommended  cautious  approaches,  to 
republicanism,  to  give  time,  for  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  and 
work  a  peaceable  regeneration  of  the  poUtical  system,  by  slow  and 
successive  improvements,  through  a  series  of  years.     The  interest 
which  he  felt  in  the  passing  revolution,  and  his  anxiety  for  the 
final  result,  were  inconceivably  great.     He  considered  a  successful 
reformation  of  government  in  France,  as  insuring  a  general  refor- 
mation through  Europe,  and  the  resurrection  to  a  new  life  of  their 
people,  now  ground  to  dust  by  the  oppressions  of  the  constituted 
powers*    He  went  daily  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  to  attend  the  de- 
bates of  the  States  General,  and  continued  there  generally,  until 
the  hour  of  adjournment.     This  Assembly  had  been  convened,  as 
a  mediatorial  power  between  the  government  and  the  nation  ;  and 
it  was  well  understood,  that  the  King  would  now  concede,  1,  Free- 
dom of  the  person  by  habeas  corpus;  2,  Freedom  of  conscience ; 
3,  Freedom  of  the  press ;  4,  Trial  by  jury ;  5,  A  representative 
legislature ;  6,  Annual  meetings ;    7,  The  origination  of  laws ; 
8,  The  exclusive  right  of  taxation  and  appropriation ;  and  9,  The 
responsibility  of  ministers.'    Mr.  Jefferson  urged,  most  strenuously, 
an  immediate  compromise,  upon  the  basis  of  these  concessions ; 
and  their  instant  adjournment  for  a  year.     They  came  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  King,  who  had  not  a  wish  but  for  the  good  of  the 
nation ;  and  these  improvements,  if  accepted  and  carried  into  effect, 
he  had  no  donbt  would  be  maintained  during  the  present  reign, 
which  would  be  long  enough  for  them  to  take  some  root  in  the 
constitution,  and  be  consolidated  by  time  and  the  attachment  of 
the  nation.    The  following  letter,  addressed  to  one  of  the  leaders 
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of  the  States  General,  conveys  his  advice,  in  an  emphatic  manner, 

accompanied  by  a  Charter  of  Rights,  prepared  by  himself  on  the 

basis  of  the  King's  propositions  : 

"  After  you  quitted  us  yesterday  evening,  we  continued  our  con- 
versation (Monsieur  de  la  Fayette,  Mr.  Short,  and  myself)  on  the 
subject  of  the  difficulties  which  environ  you.  The  desirable  object 
being  to  secure  the  good  which  the  King  has  offered,  and  to  avoid 
the  ill  which  seems  to  threaten,  an  idea  was  suggested,  which  ap- 
pearing to  make  an  impression  on  Monsieur  de  La  Fayette,  I  was 
encouraged  to  pursue  it  on  my  return  to  Paris,  to  put  it  into  form, 
and  now  to  send  it  to  you  and  him.  Is  is  this  ;  that  the  King, 
in  a  seance  roj/ale,  should  corne  forward  with  a  Charter  of  Rights 
in  his  hand,  to  be  signed  by  himself  and  by  every  member  of  the 
three  orders.  This  charter  to  contain  the  five  gieat  points  which 
the  Resultat  of  December  offered  on  the  part  of  the  King ;  the 
abolition  of  pecuniary  privileges  offered  by  the  privileged  orders, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  national  debt,  and  a  grant  of  the  sum  of 
money  asked  from  the  nation.  This  last  will  be  a  cheap  price  for 
the  preceding  articles ;  and  let  the  same  act  declare  your  immedi- 
ate separation  till  the  next  anniversary  meeting.  You  will  carry 
back  to  your  constituents  more  good  than  ever  was  effected  before 
without  violence,  and  you  will  stop  exactly  at  the  point  where  vio- 
lence would  otherwise  begin.  Time  will  be  gained,  the  public 
mind  will  continue  to  ripen  and  to  be  informed,  a  basis  of  support 
may  be  prepared  with  the  people  themselves,  and  expedients  occur 
for  gaining  still  something  further  at  your  next  meeting,  and  for 
stopping  again  at  the  point  of  force.  I  have  ventured  to  send  your- 
self and  Monsieur  de  La  Fayette  a  sketch  of  my  ideas  of  what 
this  act  might  contain,  without  endangering  any  dispute.  But  it 
is  offered  merely  as  a  canvass  for  you  to  work  on,  if  it  be  fit  to 
work  on  at  all.  I  know  too  little  of  the  subject,  and  you  know  too 
muoh  of  it,  to  justify  me  in  offering  any  thing  but  a  hint.  I  have 
done  it,  too,  in  a  hurry :  insomuch,  that  since  committing  it  to 
writing,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  fifth  article  may  give  alann ;  that 
it  is  in  a  good  degree  included  in  the  fourth,  and  is,  therefore,  use- 
less. But  after  afi,  what  excuse  can  I  make,  Sir,  for  this  presump- 
tion. I  have  none  but  an  unmeasurable  love  for  your  nation,  and 
a  painful  anxiety  lest  despotism,  after  an  unaccepted  offer  to  bind 
its  own  hands,  should  seize  you  again  with  tenfold  fiiry." 

The  Charter  of  Rights  accompanying  the  above  letter  was  a 
judicious  compromise  between  republicanism  and  monarchy.  It 
was  to  have  been  signed  by  the  King,  and  ev«y  member  of  the 
Assembly,  individually,  in  his  presence.  The  rights  which  it  cwi- 
iemplated,  embraced  the  ultimate  point,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, to  which  the  patriots  could  go  in  safety,  without  producing 
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vidence  ;  and  with  the  possession  of  these  powers,  he  most  eager- 
ly and  eloquently  contended  they  could  obtain,  in  future,  whatev- 
er might  be  further  necessary  to  improve  their  constitution,  and 
'  perfect  their  freedom  and  happiness.  "  They  thought  otherwise, 
however,"  says  he,  "  and  events  have  proved  their  lamentable  error. 
For,  after  thirty  years  of  war,  foreign  and  domestic,  the  loss  of 
millions  of  lives,  the  prostration  of  private  happiness,  and  the  foreign 
subjugation  of  their  own  country  for  a  time,  they  have  obtained  no 
more,  nor  even  that  isecurely.  They  were  unconscious  of  (for  who 
could  foresee  ?)  the  melancholy  sequel  of  their  well-meant  persever- 
ance ;  that  their  physical  force  would  be  usurped  by  a  first  tyrant 
to  trample  on  the  independence,  and  even  the  existence,  of  other 
'^'  nations^  that  this  would  afford  a  fatal  example  for  the  atrocious 

conspiracy  of  Kings  against  their  people ;  would  generate  their 
unholy  and  homicide  aUiauce  to  make  common  cause  among  them- 
selves, and  to  crush,  by  the  power  of  the  whole,  the  efforts  of  any 
part,  to  moderate  their  abuses  and  oppressions." 

In  the  evening  of  August  4th,  on  motion  of  the  Viscount  de 
Noailles,  brother-in-law  of  La  Fayette,  the  Assembly  abolished  all 
titles  of  rank,  all  the  abusive  privileges  of  feudalism,  the  tythes  and 
casuals  of  the  clergy,  all  provincial  privileges,  and,  in  fine,  the  feu- 
dal regimen  generally.    Many  days  were  employed  in  putting  into 
the  form  of  laws,  the  numerous  revocations  of  abuses ;  after  which, 
they  proceeded  to  the  preUminary  work  of  a  Declaration*  of  Rights. 
An  instrument  of  this  kind  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefierson 
and  La  Fayette,  and  submitted  to  the  Assembly  by  the  latter,  on 
the  11th  of  July ;  but  the  sudden  occurrence  of  acts  of  violence, 
had  suspended  aU  proceedings  upon  it.     There  being  much  con- 
cord  of  opinion  on  the  elements  of  this  instrument,  it  was  liberally 
framed,  and  passed  with  a  very  general  approbation.     They  then 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  projet  of  a  Constitution  ;  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux*    From  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  a  letter,  request- 
ing him  to  attend  and  assist  at  their  deliberations.     But  he  excused 
himself,  on  the  obvious  considerations,  that  his  mission  was  to  the 
King,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  that  his  duties  were  limi- 
ted to  the  concerns  of  his  own  country,  and  forbade  his  intermed- 
dling with  the  internal  transactions  of  France,  where  he  had  be^ 
received  under  a  specific  character  only. 
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The  {dan  of  the  Constitution  was  discussed  in  sections,  and  so 
ireported  from  time  to  time,  as  agreed  to  by  the  committee.  The 
principles  of  the  general  frame  of  the  government,  proposing  the 
division  of  its  powers  into  three  departments,  executive,  legislative, 
and  judiciary,  were  accepted  with  great  unanimity.  But  when 
Ihey  proceeded  to  subordinate  developments,  many  and  various 
shades  of  opinion  came  into  conflict,  and  broke  the  patriots  into 
fragments  of  very  cfecordant  principles.  The  questions,  Whether 
the  king  should  have  a  negative  on  the  laws  ?  whether  that  nega- 
tive should  be  absolute,  or  suspensive  only  ?  whether  there  should 
be  two  chambers  of  legiriation,  or  one  only?  if  two,  should  one  of 
them  be  hereditary  ?  or  for  life?  or  for  a  fixed  term  only?  whether 
named  by  the  king,  ^'or  elected  by  the  people  ?  These  questions 
encountered  strong  differencies  of  opinion,  and  produced  repulsive 
combinations  among  the  patriots.  The  aristocracy  were  cemented 
by  a  coumion  principle  of  preserving  the  ancient  regime^  or  whatever 
should  be  nearest  to  it  Making  this  their  polar  itar,  they  moved 
in  phalanx,  gave  preponderance  to  the  minorities  of  tibie  patriots, 
and  always  to  those  who  advocated  the  least  change. 

In  this  critical  state  of  things,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  a  note  from 
the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  informing  him  that  he  should  bring  a 
party  of  six  or  eight,  friends,  to  ask  a  dinner  of  him  the  next  day. 
He  assured  him  of  their  welcome.  When  they  came,  there  were 
La  Fayette  himself  and  seven  others,  leaders  of  the  different  frag- 
ments  of  the  reform  party,  but  honest  men,  and  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  effecting  a  coalition  by  mutual  sacrifices-  Their  ob- 
ject in  soliciting  this  conference,  was  to  avail  themselves  -^i^tbft 
counsd  and  mediaticm  of  the  American  minister,  to  effect  a  t^^eon" 
ciliation  upon  the  terms  which  he  should  decide.  The  discussions 
began  at  the  hour  of  four,  and  were  continued  till  ten  o'clock  lA 
the  evening ;  during  which  Mr*  Jefferson  was  witness  to  a  *  cool- 
ness and  candor  of  argument  unusual  in  political  conflicts,  to  a 
logical  reasoning,  and  a  chaste  eloquence,  di^gured  by  no  gaudy 
tinsel  of  rhetoric  or  declamation,  which  he  thought  wcnthy  of  being 
placed  in  parallel  with  the  finest  dialogues  of  antiquity,  as  handed 
to  us  by  Xenophen,  by  Plato,  and  Cieero.' 

The  result  of  this  conference  decided  the  fete  of  the  French 
Constitution.  It  was  mutually  agreed,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, that  the  King  should  have  a  suspensive  veto  on  the  laws ; 
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that  the  Legislature  should  be  composed  of  a  single  body  only ; 
and  that  it  should  be  chosen  by  the  people.  This  concordat  uni- 
ted the  patriots  on  a  common  ground.  They  all  rallied  to  the  prin- 
ciples thus  settled,  carried  every  question  agreeably  to  them,  and 
reduced  the  aristocracy  to  impotence  and  insignificance. 

But  duties  of  exculpation  were  now  incumbent  upon  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son.    He  waited  the  next  morning  on  Count  Montmorin,  Mini^ 
ter  of  foreign  affairs,  and  explained  to  him,  with  truth  and  candor, 
how  it  happened  that  his  house  had  been  made  the  scence  of  con- 
ferences of  such  a  character.     Montmorin  told  him  he  already 
^'  knew  every  thing  which  had  passed ;  that  so  far  from  taking  um- 
t-^i^^ge  at  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  he  earnestly  wished  he  would 
Ijl^bitually  assist  at  such  conferences,  being  satisfied  he  would  be 
Miseful  in  moderating  the  warmer  spirits,  and  promoting  a  wholc- 
^^    some  and  practicable  reformation  only.     Mr.  Jefferson  told  him  he 
knew  too  well  the  duties  he  owed  to  the  King,  to  the  nation,  and 
to  his  own  comitry,  to  take  any  part  in  the  transactionsof  their  inter- 
nal government ;  and  that  he  should  persevere,  with  care,  in  the 
character  of  a  neutral  and  passive  spectator,  with  wishes  only,  and 
very  sincere  ones,  that  those  measures  might  prevail,  which  would 
be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  nation.     "  I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,'* 
says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  that  this  conference  was  previously  known 
^     and  approved  by  this  honest  minister,  who  was  in  confidence  and 
commimication  with  the  patriots,  and  wished  for  a  reasonable  re- 
formation of  the  constitution." 

At  this  auspicious  stage  of  the  French  Revolution,  Mr.  Jefferson 
retired  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  his  counsels  ceased  with  the  opportunities  of  imparting  them. 
He  left  France,  with  warm  and  unabated  expectations,  that  no  se- 
rious commotion  would  take  place,  and  that  the  nation  would  soon 
settle  down  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  mass  of  liberations,  to  go 
on  improving  its  condition,  in  future,  by  future  and  successive  amel- 
iorations, but  never  to  retrc^ade.  The  example  of  the  United  States 
had  been  viewed  as  their  model  on  all  occasions,  and  with  an  au- 
thority like  that  of  the  bible,  open  to  explanation,  but  not  to  ques- 
tion. The  King  had  now  become  a  passive  machine  in  the  bands 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  had  he  been  left  to  himself,  would 
unquestionably  have  acquiesced  in  their  determinations.  A  wis6 
institution  would  have  been  formed,  hereditary  in  bis  line,  hii^r 
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I  <Klf  placed  at  its  bead,  with  powers  so  large  as  to  enable  him  to  e\- 
"I  ecnte  all  the  good  of  his  station,  and  ao  limited  as  to  restrain  him 
I  Jfrom  its  abuse.  This  constitution  he  would  have  faithfully  admin- 
I  ietered,  aod  more  than  this  he  neper  wished.  Such  was  the  belief 
I  and  the  hope  of 'Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  to  one,  'moi'tal  source,  he  as- 
l-cribed  the  overthrow  nf  all  these  fond  anticipations,  and  the  deluge 
I  of  crimes  and  cruellies  which  subaequently  desolated  France.  To 
I  the  despotic  and  disastrous  influence  of  a  single  woman,  lie  atti'ibu- 
f  ted  the  horrible  catastrophe  of  the  French  Revolution  ! 

"  But  he  had  a  Q,ueen  of  absolute  sway  over  iiia  weak  mind  and 

timid  virtue,  and  of  a  character  the  reverse  <rf  his  in  all  pouit^. 

This  angel,  as  gaudily  painted  in  the  rhapsodies  of  Burke,  with 

I   eome  smartness  of  fancy,  but  no  sound  aense,  was  proud,  disdainful ,. 

Wipf  restraint,  indignant  at  tdl  obstacles  to  her  wUI,  eager  in  the  pur- 

B-i|uit  of  pleasure,  and  firm  enough  to  hdd  to  her  desires,  or  perish  in 

f  Iheir  wreck.     Her  inordinate  gamhling  and  dissipations,  with  those 

of  the  Count  d'Ariois,  and  others  of  her  clique,had  been  a  sensible 

item  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury;  which  called  into  action  the 

reforming  hand  of  the  nation  ;  and  her  opposition  to  it,  her  infiexi- 

»ble  perverseness,  and  dauntless  spirit,  led  herself  to  the  Guillotine, 
drew  the  King  on  with  her,  and  phinged  the  world  into  crimes  and 
calamities  which  will  for  ever  stain  the  pages  of  modem  history.  I 
have  ever  believed,  that  had  there  been  no  Queen,  there  would 
have  been  no  Revolution.  No  force  would  have  been  provoked,  nor 
exercised.  The  King  would  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
wisdom  of  his  sounder  counsellors,  who,  guided  by  the  increased 
lights  of  the  ago,  wished  only,  with  the  same  pace,  to  advance  the 
principles  of  their  social  constitution.  The  d^d  which  closed  the 
mortal  course  of  these  sovereigns,  I  shall  neither  approve  nor  con- 
demn. I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  the  first  magistrate  of  a  na- 
tion cannot  commit  treason  against  his  country,  or  is  unamenable 
to  its  punishment :  nor  yet,  that  where  there  is  no  written  law,  no 
regulated  tribunal,  thetc  is  not  a  law  in  our  hearts,  and  a  power  in 
our  hands,  given  for  righleous  employment  in  mfiintaining  right, 
and  redressing  wrong.  Of  those  who  judged  the  King,  many 
thought  him  wilfully  criminal;  many,  that  his  existence  would 
keep  the  nation  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  horde  of  Kings,  who 
would  war  against  a  regeneration  which  might  come  home  tolheui- 
eelves,  and  that  it  were  better  that  one  should  die  tiian  all.  I  should 
not  have  voted  with  this  portion  of  the  legislature.  I  should  have 
shut  up  the  Queen  in  a  convent,  putting  harm  out  of  her  power, 
and  placed  the  King  in  his  station,  investing  him  with  limited 
powers,  which,  I  verily  beheve,  he  would  have  honestly  exercised, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  understanding.  In  this  way,  no 
■  soid  would  have  been  created,  courting  the  usurpation  of  a  miliiary 
26 
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adventurer,  nor  occasion  given  f(H:  those  enormities  which  demoral- 
ized the  nations  of  the  world,  and  destroyed,  and  is  yet  to  destroy, 
millions  and  millions  of  its  inhabitants." 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  more  than  a  year  soliciting  leave  to  return 
to  America,  with  a  view  to  place  his  daughters  in  the  society  of  their 
friends,  to  attend  to  some  domestic  anangements  of  pressing  mo- 
ment, and  to  resume  his  station  for  a  short  time,  at  Paris ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  last  of  August  that  he  received  the  permission  desirei 

The  generous  tribute  which  he  has  paid  to  the  French  nation, 
at  this  point,  in  his  auto-bi<^raphical  notes,  displays  at  one  view,  the 
state  of  feeling  with  which  he  quitted  a  country,  where  he  had 
passed  so  various,  useful,  and  delightful  a  portion  of  his  public  life. 

"And  here  I  cannot  leave  this  great  and  good  country,  without 
expresdng  my  sense  of  its  pre-eminence  of  character  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  A  more  benevolent  people  I  have  never  known, 
nor  greater  warmth  and  devotedness  in  their  select  friendships. 
Their  kindness  and  accommodation  to  strangers  is  unparalleled, 
and  the  hospitaUty  of  Paris  is  beyond  any  thing  I  had  conceived  to 
be  practicable  in  a  large  city.  Their  eminence,  too,  in  science,  the 
communicative  dispositions  of  their  scientific  men,  the  politeness  of 
the  general  manners,  the  ease  and  vivacity  (rf  their  conversation, 
give  a  charm  to  their  society,  to  be  found  no  where  else.  In  a  com- 
parison of  this  with  other  countries,  we  have  the  proof  of  primacy, 
which  was  given  to  Themistocles  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Ev- 
erygeneral  voted  to  himself  the  first  reward  of  valor,  and  the  second 
to  Themistocles.  So,  ask  the  travelled  inhabitant  of  any  nation. 
In  what  country  on  earth  would  you  rather  live  ? — Certainly,  in  my 
owi>i  whiere  are  all  my  friends,  my  relations,  and  the  earliest  and 
sweet^t  affections  ajpid  recollections  of  my  life.  Which  would  be 
your  second  choice  ?    France." 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1789,  Mr.  Jefferson  left  Paris  for 
America.  He  was  detained  at  Havre  by  contrary  winds,  until  the 
8th  of  October,  when  he  crossed  over  to  Cowes,  where  he  w€is  again 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  until  the  22d,  when  he  embarked,  and 
landed  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  the  23d  of  November.  On  his  way 
to  Monticello,  he  passed  some  days  at  Eppington,  in  Chesterfield 
county,  the  residence  of  his  friend  and  connection,  Mr.  Eppes;  and 
while  there,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  President,  General  Wash- 
ington, by  express,  covering  an  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  new  government.  Gratifying  as  was  this  high  testimony  of 
his  public  estimation,  the  highest  in  the  power  of  the  President  to 
confer,  he  nevertheless  received  it  with  real  regret.     His  wish  had 
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been  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  had  left  his  household  establish- 
ment, to  see  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  which  he  then  thought 
would  be  certainly  and  happily  closed  in  less  than  a  year,  and  to 
make  that  the  epoch  of  his  retirement  from  all  pubUc  employments. 
"  I  then  meant,"  says  he,  "to  return  home,  to  withdraw  from  politi- 
cal life,  into  which  I  had  been  impressed  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  to  sink  into  the  bosom  of  my  family  and  friends,  and  devote 
myself  to  studies  more  congenial  to  my  mind."  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Madison,  a  short  time  before  leaving  Paris,  he  writes  :  "  You  ask 
me  if  I  would  accept  any  appointment  on  that  side  of  the  water? 
You  know  the  circumstances  which  led  me  from  retirement,  step 
by  step,  and  from  one  nomination  to  another,  up  to  the  present 
My  object  is  a  return  to  the  same  retirement.  When,  therefore,  I 
quit  the  present,  it  will  not  be  to  engage  in  any  other  office,  and 
most  especiaUy  any  one  which  would  require  a  constant  residence 
from  home."  In  a  letter  to  another  friend  in  Virginia^  the  same 
sentiment  is  pursued :  "  Your  letter  has  kindled  all  the  fond  recot 
lections  of  ancient  times  ;  recollections  much  dearer  to  me  than  any 
thing  I  have  known  since.  There  are  minds  which  can  be  pleas- 
ed by  honors  and  preferments  ;  but  I  see  nothing  in  them  but  envy 
and  enmity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  possess  them,  to  know  how 
little  they  contribute  to  happiness,  or  rather  how  hostile  they  arc  to 
it.  No  attachments  soothe  the  mind  so  much  as  those  ^contracted 
in  early  life ;  nor  do  I  recollect  any  societies  which  have  given  me 
more  pleasure,  than  those  of  which  you  have  partaken  with  me.  I 
had  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  very  modest  cottage,  with  my  books,  my 
family,  and  a  few  old  friends,  dining  on  simple  bacon,  and  letting 
the  world  roll  on  as  it  Uked,  than  to  occupy  the  most  splendid  post, 
which  any  human  power  can  give." 

In  his  answer  to  the  President,  under  date  of  December  15th,  be 
expressed  these  dispositions  frankly,  and  his  preference  of  a  return 
to  Paris ;  but  assured  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  was  believed 
he  could  be  more  useful  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
he  would  sacrifice  his  own  inclinations,  without  hesitatipn,  and  re- 
pair  to  that  destination.  He  arrived  at  Monticello,  on  the  23d  of 
December,  where  he  received  a  second  letter  from  the  President,  ex- 
pressing his  continued  wishes  that  he  would  accept  the  Department 
of  State,  if  nol  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  his  inclinations.  Thia 
silenced  his  rductance^  and  he  accepted  the  new  appointment.    He* 
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left  Montkdlo  on  the  1st  of  March,  1790,  arrived  at  New^York,  (he 
then  seat  of  Government,  on  the  21  st^  and  immediately  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  station. 

In  the  ^ort  interval  which  he  passed  at  Monticello,  his  eldest 
daughter  was  married  to  Thomas  M.  Randolph,  eldest  son  of  the 
Tuckahoe  branch  of  Randolphs.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
genius,  science,  and  honorable  mind,  who  afterwards  filled  a  digni- 
fied station  in  the  General  Government,  and,  at  length,  the  execu- 
tive chair  of  Virginia,  with  credit,  for  a  number  of  years. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  ii),^he  charac- 
ter of  Secretary  of  State,  completed  the  organizglion  of  the  first 
national  administration  under  the  present  ConsJ^tution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  new  system  had  been  in  operation  about  one  year. 
George  Washington  had  been  unanimously  elected  President,  and 
inaugurated  on  the  30th  of  April,  1789.  John  Adams  was  Vice 
President ;  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Hen- 
ry Knox,  Secretary  of  War;  and  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney 
General.  , 

Of  this  cabinet,  it  is  matter  of  historical  notoriety,  that  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  was  the  Ajax  Telemon.  To  a  mind  of  extraordin- 
ary endowments,  he  united  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  Presi- 
ident,  during  the  first  stages  of  his  executive  action,  which,  aided 
by  a  series  of  fiscal  operations,  enabling  him  to  insinuate  his  power 
into  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  gave  him  a  preponderating 
amd  almost  irresistable  influence  in  directing  the  measures  of  the 
Administration.  But  his  political  opinions,  with  such  advanta- 
ges of  personal  ascendency,  rendered  him  a  dangerous  minister,  at 
the  crisis  of  the  birth  of. our  present  government.  The  political 
characters  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Vice  Presd- 
.  dent,  are  drawn  with  a  powerful  and  discriminating  hand,  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  private  memoranda  of  that  period. 

'^  Hamilton  was  not  only  a  monarchist,  but  for  a  monarchy  bot- 
tomed on  corruption.    In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  aA  anecdote, 
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for  the  truth  of  which  I  attest  the  God  who  made  me.  Before  the 
President  set  out  on  his  southern  tour  in  April,  1791,  he  addressed 
a  letter  of  the  fourth  of  that  month,  from  Mount  Vernon,  to  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  and  War,  desiring  that  if  any  seri- 
ous and  important  cases  should  arise  during  his  absence,  they 
would  consult  and  act  on  them.  And  he  requested  that  the  Vice 
President  should  also  be  consulted.  This  was  the  only  occasion 
on  which  that  officer  was  ever  requested  to  take  part  in  a  cabinet 
question.  Some  occasion  for  consultation  arising,  I  invited  those 
gentlemen  (and  the  Attorney  General  as  well  as  I  remember,)  to 
dine  with  me,  in  order  to  confer  on  the  subject.  After  the  cloth 
was  removed,  and  our  question  agi^eed  and  dismissed,  conversation 
began  on  other  matters,  and,  by  some  circumstance,  was  led  to  the 
British  Constitution,  on  which  Mr.  Adams  observed,  *  Purge  that 
constitution  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to  its  popular  branch  equality 
of  representation,  and  it  would  be  the  most  perfect  constitution 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.'  Hamilton  paused  and  said,  'Purge 
it  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  rep- 
resentation, and  it  would  become  an  impracticable  government ; 
as  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  its  supposed  defects,  it  is  the  most 
perfect  government  which  ever  existed.'  And  this  was  assuredly 
the  exact  line  which  separated  the  political  creeds  of  these  two 
gentlemen.  The  one  was  for  two  hereditary  branches  and  an  hon- 
est elective  one  ;  the  other  for  an  hereditary  King,  with  a  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons  cormpted  to  his  will,  and  standing  between 
him  and  the  people.  Hamilton  was,  indeed,  a  singular  character. 
Of  acute  understanding,  disinterested,  honest,  and  honorable  in  all 
private  transactions,  amiable  in  society,  and  duly  valuing  virtue  in 
private  life,  yet  so  bewitched  and  perverted  by  the  British  example,, 
as  to  be  under  thorough  conviction  that  corruption  was  essential  to 
the  government  of  a  nation. 

"  Mr.  Adams  had  originally  been  a  republican.  The  glare  of 
royalty  and  nobility,  during  his  mission  to  England,  had  made 
him  believe  their  fascination  a  necessary  ingredient  in  government ; 
and  Shays's  rebellion,  not  sufficiently  understood  where  he  then 
was,  seemed  to  prove  that  the  absence  of  want  and  oj^ression,  was 
not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  order.  His  book  on  the  American 
Constitutions  having  made  known  his  political  bias,  he  was  taken 
up  by  the  monarchical  federalists  in  his  absence,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  he  was  by  them  made  to  believe  that  the 
general  disposition  of  our  citizens  was  favorable  to  monarchy.  He 
here  wrote  his  Davila,  as  a  supplement  to  the  former  work,  and  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  confirmed  him  in  his  errors.  Innumera- 
ble addresses  too,  artfully  and  industriously  poured  in  upon  him,, 
deceived  him  into  a  confidence  thkt  he  was  on  a  pinnacle  of  popu- 
larity, when  the  gulph  was  yawning  at  his  feet,  Avhich  was  to 
fwaUow  u|f  him  and  his  deceivers.     For  when  General  Washing:- 

26*  . 
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ton  was  withdrawn,  these  energumeni  of  royaUsm,  kept  in  check 
hitherto  by  the  dread  of  his  honesty,  his  firmness,  his  patriotism, 
and  the  authority  of  his  name,  now  mounted  on  the  car  of  State 
and  free  from  control,  Hke  Phaeton  on  ihdi  of  the  sun,  drove  head- 
long and  wild,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  nor  regarding  any 
thing  but  the  objects  they  were  driving  at ;  until,  displaying  these 
fully,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  opened,  and  a  general  disband - 
nient  of  them  from  the  public  councils  took  place." 

The  following  note  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  dated 
August  13th,  1791,  presents  a  more  favorable  view  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  seems  due  to  him  as  a  matter  of  justice. 

"  Alexander  Hamilton  condemning  Mr.  Adams'  writings,  and 
most  particularly  Davila,  as  having  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  pres- 
ent government,  declared  in  substance  as  follows  :  '  I  own  it  is  my 
own  opinion,  though  I  do  not  pubhsh  it  in  Dan  or  Beersheba,  that 
tjie  present  government  is  not  that  which  will  answer  the  ends  of 
society,  by  giving  stability  and  protection  to  its  rights,  and  that  it 
will  probably  be  found  expedient  to  go  into  the  British  form.  How- 
ever, since  we  have  undertaken  the  experiment,  I  am  for  giving  it 
a  fair  course,  whatever  my  expectations  may  be.  The  success, 
indeed,  so  far,  is  greater  than  I  had  expected,  and  therefore,  at  pres- 
ent, success  seems  more  possible  than  it  had  done  heretofore,  and 
there  are  still  other  and  other  stages  of  improvement,  which,  iJF  the 
present  does  not  succeed,  may  be  tried,  and  ought  to  be  tried,  before 
we  give  up  the  republican  form  altogether ;  for  that  mind  must  be 
really  depraved,  which  would  not  prefer  the  equality  of  political 
rights,  which  is  the  foundation  of  pure  republicanism,  if  it  can  be 
obtained  consistently  with  order.  Therefore,  whoever  by  his  wri- 
tings disturbs  the  present  order  of  things,  is  really  blameable,  how- 
ever pure  his  intentions  may  be,  and  he  was  sure  Mr.  Adams'  were 
pure.'  This  is  the  substance  of  a  declaration  made  in  much  more 
lengthy  terms,  and  which  seemed  to  be  more  formal  than  usual  for 
a  private  conversation  between  two,  and  as  if  intended  to  qualify 
some  less  guarded  expressions  which  had  been  dropped  on  former 
occasions.  Th.  Jefferson  has  committed  it  to  writing  in  the  mo- 
ment of  A.  Hamilton's  leaving  the  room." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  General  Knox,  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
miUtary  reputation,  but  wedded  to  the  splendor,  the  pompous  parade* 
and  ceremonies  of  royalty,  to  which  he  had  been  trained  by  mili- 
tary habit.  He  is  understood  to  have  proposed  to  General  Wash-^ 
irigton,  to  decide  the  question  of  a  monarchical  or  a  repubUcan  gov- 
ernment,- by  his  army,  before  its  disbandment,  and  to  assume 
himself  the  crown,  on  the  assurance  of  their  support.  The  indig- 
nation with  which  the  Commander  in  Chief  rejected  thb  liberticide 
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proposition,  was  equally  worthy  his  virtue  and  wisdom.  His  next 
proposition  was  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  order,  in  the  name 
of  the  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  succeeded. 

Such  were  the  strong  monarchical  elements  which  entered  into 
the  composition  of  General  Washington's  cabinet.  Against  this 
weight  of  opinion,  Mr.  Jefferson  constituted  the  great  republican 
check,  and  the  only  one,  except  on  some  occasions  of  support  from 
the  Attorney  General.  What  were  the  scenes  of  trial,  of  mortifi- 
cation, of  anguish,  and  indignity,  through  which  he  was  called  to 
pass  ?  They  have  not  yet  fully  penetrated  the  veil  of  secrecy  ;  nor 
is  it  probable  history  will  ever  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  political  con- 
flicts of  that  day.  The  developments,  however,  which  have  been  *^j^ 
lately  made,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  them.     They  were  '^S 

conflicts  of  principle,  between  the  advocates  of  republican,  and  those 
of  kingly  government,  and  had  not  the  former,  with  their  acknowl- 
edged leader,  put  forth  (h^  unmeasured  and  unceasing  efforts  which 
they  did,  our  government  would  have  been,  at  an  early  day,  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  the  success  of  those  efforts  has  made  it. 
His  first  entrance  upon  the  political  stage,  at  New  York,  discov- 
ered to  him  a  state  of  affairs  which  will  appear  almost  incredible 
at  the  present  day. 

"  Here,  certainly,  I  found  a  state  of  things  which,  of  all  I  had 
ever  contemplated,  I  the  least  expected.  I  had  left  France  in  the 
first  year  of  her  revolution,  in  the  fervor  of  natural  rights,  and  zeal 
for  reformation.  My  conscientious  devotion  to  these  rights  could 
not  be  heightened,  but  it  had  been  aroused  and  excited  by  daily 
exercise.  The  President  received  me  cordially,  and  my  colleagues 
and  the  circle  of  principal  citizens,  apparantly  with  welcome.  The 
courtesies  of  dinner  paitie^  given  me,  as  a  stranger  newly  arrived 
among  them,  placed  me  at  once  in  their  familiar  society.  But  I 
cannot  describe  the  wonder  and  mortification  with  which  the  table 
conversations  filled  me.  Politics  were  the  chief  topic,  and  a  pre- 
ference of  kingly  over  republican  government,  was  evidently  the 
favorite  sentiment.  An  apostate  I  could  not  be,  nor  yet  a  hypo- 
crite, and  I  found  myself,  for  the  most  part,  the  only  advocate  on 
the  republican  side  of  the  question,  unless  among  ^he  guests  there 
chanced  to  be  some  member  of  that  party  from  the  legislative 
Houses.  Hamilton's  financial  system  had  then  passed.  It  had 
two  objects  ;  1,  as  a  puzzle,  to  exclude  popular  understanding  and 
inquiry ;  2,  as  a  machine  for  the  corruption  of  the  legisl^HEe :  for 
he  avowed  the  opinion,  that  man  could  be  governed  by  oJ^)f  two 
motives  only,  force  or  interest :  force^  he  observed,  in  this  country, 
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was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  interests,  therefore,  of  the  mem- 
bers must  be  laid  hold  of,  to  keep  the  legislature  in  unison  with 
the  executive.  And  with  grief  and  shame  it  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed, that  his  machine  was  not  without  effect ;  that  even  in  this,  the 
birth  of  our  government,  some  members  were  found  sordid  enough 
to  bend  their  duty  to  their  interests,  and  to  look  after  personal 
rather  than  public  good." 

Hamilton's  financial  system,  considered  as  a  whole,  comprehend- 
ed three  great  operations,  which  were  carried  through  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  mentioned.  1.  The  funding  the  debts  of  the 
Union,  foreign  and  domestic,  upon  certain  principles  recommended 
by  him.  2.  The  assumption,  by  the  United  States,  of  the  debts  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  funding  of  these  also,  upon  similar  prin- 
ciples. 3d.  The  establishment  of  a  National  Bank.  The  first  of 
these  measures  had  passed  when  Mr.  Jefferson  arrived  at  the  seat 
of  government.  Some  acquaintance,  however,  with  its'  general 
principles,  and  those  of  the  financial  system  generally,  is  requisite 
to  an  intelligible  estimate  of  his  opinions,  and  of  the  causes  of  op- 
position to  the  Hamiltonian  administration. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  war,  the  greatest  difficulty  we 
experienced,  was  the  want  of  money  or  means  to  pay  the  soldien 
who  fought  our  battles,  or  the  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  mer- 
chants who  furnished  them  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and 
dothing.  After  the  expedient  of  paper  money  had  exhatisted  it- 
self, certificates  of  debt  were  given  to  the  individual  creditors,  with* 
assurances  of  payment,  so  soon  as  the  United  States  should  be 
able.  But  the  distresses  of  these  people  often  obliged  them  to  part 
with  their  certificates  for  the  half,  the  fifth,  and  even  the  tenth  of 
their  value.  This  state  of  things  produced  a  greedy  and  desolating 
eareer  of  speculation,  all  over  the  country ;  and  the  speculators 
made  a  trade  of  cozening  the  public  securities  from  the  holders,  by 
the  most  fraudulent  practices  and  persuasions  that  they  would  nev- 
er be  paid.  But  this  species  of  gambUng  in  the  public  pap^,  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  and  honest  creditors  of  the  government, 
would  have  prevailed  to  a  limited  extent  only,  had  not  the  government 
itself  encouraged  and  sanctioned  it  by  a  deliberate  act.  It  tbaoi 
became  swindling  on  a  large  and  legalized  scale.  In  the  Wl  6x 
futn^il|^and  paying  the  domestic  debt,  Hamilton  made  no  distinc- 
tion UlPben  the  original  holders,  and  the  fraudulent  purchasers  of 
the  public  securities.    Great  and  jvist  disapprobation  arose  at  puit- 
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ting  these  two  classes  of  creditors  on  the  same  footing,  and  power- 
ful exertions  were  made  to  pay  the  former  the  full  value,  and  the 
latter,  the  price  only  which  they  had  paid,  with  interest.  But  this 
righteous  discrimination,  by  closing  the  door  to  corruption,  would 
have  defeated  the  fundamental  purpose  of  Hamilton,  which  was 
as  honest  as  it  was  wrong ;  for  he  had  avowed  the  belief  that  man 
could  be  governed  only  by  force  or  com!lption,  and  surely,  no  man 
ever  went  more  ingeniously  to  work  to  reduce  his  theory  to  prac- 
tice. No  one  can  imagine  the  torrent  of  corruption  let  loose  in 
Congress,  and  the  stimulus  given  to  the  out-door  jobbing  and 
speculating  herd,  on  the  defeat  of  the  discriminating  proposition 
of  Mr.  Madison.  When  the  trial  of  strength,  on  this  and  other 
efforts,  had  indicated  the  form  in  which  the  bill  would  finally  pass, 
the  mercenary  scramble  began.  Couriers  and  relay-horses  by  land, 
and  swift  sailing  pilot-boats  by  sea,  were  flying  in  all  directions. 
Active  partners  and  agents  were  associated  and  employed  in  every 
State,  town  and  village,  and  the  public  paper  bought  up  at  five 
shillings,  and  even  as  low  as  two  shiDings  in  the  pound,  before  the 
holder  knew  that  Congress  had  provided  for  its  redemption  at  par. 
Immense  sums  were  thus  filched  from  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and 
fortunes  accumulated  in  a  moment,  by  the  dexterity  of  a  political 
leader.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  ovei*wheliliing  monied  influence 
which  Hamilton  raised  in  his  favor,  by  such  an  adroit  disposition 
of  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars,  the  estimated  amount  of  the 
domestic  debt  of  the  Union  ? 

This  scheme  was  over,  and  another  on  the  tapis  at  the  moment 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  arrival.  This  fiscal  operation  is  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Assumption.  Independently  of  the  proper  debt 
of  the  Union,  die  States  had,  during  the  war,  contracted  separate 
and  heavy  debts  ;  and  these  expenses,  whether  wisely  or  foolishly 
incurred,  were  claimed  to  have  been  incurred  for  general  purposes, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  general  purse.  No- 
body knew  the  natme  of  these  debts,  their  amount,  or  their  proofs. 
No  matter  ;  we  will  guess.  Nobody  knew  how  much  should  be  tct 
imbursed  to  one  State,  or  how  much  to  another.  No  matter  ;  we 
will  guess.  Thus  another  scramble  was  set  a  going  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  some  got  much,  some  little,  some  nothing..  But 
an  additibnal  lever  of  twenty-millions  of  dollars,  was  put  into 
the  hands  <rf  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  bringing  the  legis- 
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lative  in  subservience  to  the  ex:ecutive  power,  and  working  the  ma- 
chine of  government  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  monarchical 
school. 

The  Assumption  question  created  the  most  bitter  contests  ever 
known  in  Congress,  before  or  since  the  union  of  the  States.     The 
principal  grounds  on  which  the  measure  was  resisted,  were  its  un- 
constitutionahty,  and  its  tendency  to  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  by  engulphing  them  in  the  vortex  of  consolidation.     The 
discussions,  on  both  sides,  were  tempestuous  ;  and  the  bill  is  indebt- 
ed for  its  final  passage,  to  the  pacificatory  intervention  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, a  step  into  which  he  was  most  ignorantly  and  innocently  sedu- 
ced.    He  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  debates  ;  but,  a  stranger. to  the 
ground,  a  stranger  to  the  actors,  and  as  yet  unaware  of  the  object  of 
the  measure,  he  took  no  concern  in  it.     The  great  and  trying  ques- 
tion, however,  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives.     This  pro- 
duced a  state  of  things,  which  exacted  from  him  a  duty,  on  the  perr 
formance  of  which,  he  was  made  to  believe,  depended  the  preseiTa- 
tion  of  the  Union.     Nor,  in  fact,  were  the  probabilities  of  such  a  con- 
sequence very  apochryphal.     So  high  were  the  feuds  excited,  that 
on  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  business  was  suspended.     Coligiess  met 
and  adjourned  fiom  day  to  day,  without  doing  any  thing,  such 
was  the  implacability  of  the  parties.     The  eastern  members  partic- 
ularly, with  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  threatened  a  secession  and 
dissolution,  unless  the  measure  should  be  adopted.     Hamilton  was 
in  despair.     He  w^ent  to  Mr.  JefTerson,  and  exerted  an  eloquence, 
w^hich  was  seldom  exerted  in  vain.     He  painted  pathetically,  the 
temper  into  which  the  Legislature  had  been  wrought;  the  disgust 
of  those  who  were  called  the  creditor  States  ;  the  danger  of  the  se- 
cession of  their  members,  and  the  separation  of  the  States.     He  ob- 
served that  the  officers  of  the  Administration  ought  to  act  in  concert; 
that  though  this  question  w^as  not  of  the  State  department,  yet  a 
common  duty  should  make  it  a  common  concern ;  that  the  Presi- 
dent Vas  the  centre  on  w^hich  all  administrative  questions  ultimately 
rested,  and  that  his  ministers  should  all  rally  aroimd  him,  and  sup- 
port, with  joint  efforts,  the  measures  approved  by  him ;  and  that 
the  question  having  been  lost  by  a  small  majority  only,  it  was  fftpb- 
aUe  the  timely  appeal  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  the  judgment  and  disefe- 
tion  of  some  of  his  friends,  would  effect  a  change  in  tbeVote^  and 
the  action  of  the  government,  now  suspended,  be  again  renewed. 
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In  reply,  Mr.  Jefferson  remarked,  that  he  was  really  a  stranger  to 
the  whole  subject ;  that  not  having  yet  informed  himself  of  th« 
system  of  finance  adopted,  he  knew  not  ho^  far  the  present  meas- 
ure was  a  necessary  supplement ;  but  that,  if  its  rejection  endanger- 
ed a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  at  this  incipient  stage,  he  should  deem 
such  a  catastrophe  the  most  dreadful  of  all  consequences  ;  to  avert 
which,  all  partial  and  temporary  evils  should  be  jrielded.     He  there- 
fore proposed  to  Hamilton  tadine  with  him  the  next  day,  when  he 
would  invite  two  or  three  of  his  own  political  friends,  and  bring 
them  into  amicable  conference  and  consultation.     The  discussion 
took  place  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  house ;  in  which  himself  sustained  no 
part  but  that  of  exhortation  to  mutual  concession.     It  was  finally 
agreed,  that  whatever  importance  was  attached  to  the  rejection  of  the 
proposition,  the  preservation  of  the  Union  wa^  infinitely  more  im- 
pcNTtant,  and  that  therefore,  the  vote  of  rejection  should  be  rescinded ; 
to  effect  which  some  members  should  be  prevailed  on  to  change 
their  votes.     There  had  been  a  proposition  to  establish  the  seat  of 
government  either  at  Philadelphia  or  Georgetown ;  and  it  was 
thought,  that  by  giving  the  location  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  yeans, 
and  to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  such  an  accommoda- 
tion would  be  administered  as  would  quiet  the  opposition  of  a  suffi- 
cient number.      Two  of  the  Potomac    members,    accordingly, 
changed  their  votes,  but  with  a  revijlsioa  of  feeling  almost  suffoca- 
ting.    And  Hamilton,  on  hk  part,  undertook  to  carry  the  proposi- 
tion for  removing  the  seat  of  government;  which,  his  influence 
over  the  eastern  members,  with  that  of  Bobert  Morris,  over  those  of 
the  Middle  States,  enabled  him  to  effect  without  difficulty.    Mr* 
Jefferson  could  never  afterward^  contemplate  witih  satisfaction,  his 
agency  in  this  corrupt  transaction,  although  he  had  been  urged  to  it 
by  the  purest  of  all  motives,  and  had  restrained  it  to  a  character 
strictly  palliative  and  mediatorial.* 

The  passage  of  the  Assumption  threw  a  vast  accession  of  power 
into  the  Treasury,  and  made  its  chief  the  master  of  every  question  in 
the  Legislature,  which  was  calculated  to  give  to  the  government 
the  direction  suited  to  his  political  views.  But  still  the  organization 
was  incomplete  ;  and  Hamilton,  who  was  outwitted  by  few  states- 
men practicing  upon  the  same  theory,  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive 
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it  The  effect  of  the  funding  system,  and  of  the  assumption,  would 
be  temporary  ;  it  would  be  lost  with  the  loss  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers whom  it  had  enriched  ;  and  some  engine  of  more  permanent 
influence  must  be  contrived,  while  the  present  majority  continued  in 
place,  to  carry  it  through  aU  opposition.  This  engine  was  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  this  transaction  is  better  known.  The  measure 
was  strenuously  opposed  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality. 
It  was  conceded  on  all  hands  that  no  express  power  for  this  purpose 
was  given  by  the  constitution ;  but  it  was  contended,  that  a  fair 
construction  of  the  phrase,  '  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  enumerated  powers,' 
authorized  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which  Congress  should 
think  necessary  and  proper.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged,  that 
this  power  was  not  only  not  granted,  but  expressly  reserved  by  the 
clause  providing,  that  ^  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  were  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  peo- 
ple.' As  a  further  evidence  against  the  supposed  authority  of  im- 
plication, it  Was  observed,  that  in  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  a  proposition  to  confer  this  power  was  made  and 
negatived. 

When  the  law  was  presented  to  the  President  for  his  signature, 

he  deemed  the  constitutional  question  of  so  great  importance,  thai 

he  took  the  unusual  method  of  requesting  the  written  (pinions 

of  his  cabinet  on  the  subject    These  opinions  were  according^ 

given  in.    Those  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  War, 

were  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act ;  those  of  the  Seo- 

retary  of  State,  and  Attorney  General,  were  against  it    The  foDow- 

ing  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson.    It  is  an  unanswerable  argument 

against  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers,  and  is  jiustly  considered 

the  text  of  the  true  repubUcan  faith,  on  the  subject  of  con&dtc^nal 

interpretation. 

"  The  Bill  for  estabUshing  a  National  Bank,  undertakes,  exnmg 
other  things,  1.  To  form  the  subscribers  into  a  corporation.  2.  To 
enable  them,  in  their  corporate  capacities,  to  receive  grants  of  land ; 
and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  Mortmain.  3.  To  make  cdiefi 
subscribers  capable  of  hcflding  lands ;  and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws 
of  Alienage.  4.  To  transmit  these  lands,  on  the  death  of  a  pro* 
prietor,  to  a  certain  line  of  successors ;  and  so  far,  changes  th^ 
course  of  Descents,    5.  To  put  the  lands  out  of  jthe  reach  pf  fptr 
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feiture  or  escheat ;  and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  Forfeiture  and 
Escheat  6.  To  transmit  personal  chattels  to  successors  in  a  cer- 
tain hne  ;  and  so  far,  Is  against  the  laws  of  Distribution,  7.  To 
give  them  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  bankitig  under  the  nation- 
al authority ;  and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  Monopoly,  8.  To 
communicate  to  them  a  power  to  make  laws  paramount  to  the  laws 
of  the  States  ;  for  so  they  must  be  construed,  to  protect  the  institu- 
tion fram  the  control  of  the  State  Legislatures  ;  and  so,  probably, 
they  will  be  const liied . 

"  I  consider  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  as  laid  on  (his 
ground,  that  ^all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people.'  (Twelfth  amendment.)  To  take  a  single 
step  beyond  the  boundaries  thus  specially  draw^n  around  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  is  to  take  possession  of  a  boundless  field  of  power, 
no  longer  susceptible  of  any  definition.  . « 

The  incorporation  of  a  bank,  and  the  powers  assumed  by  this 
bill,  have  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  constitution. 

I.  X^^y  ^re  not  among  the  powers  specially  enumerated.  For 
these  are, 

1.  A  power  to  lay  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  of 
the  United  States.  But  no  debt  is  paid  by  this  bill,  nor  any  tax 
laid.  Were  it  a  bill  to  raise  money,  its  origination  in  the  Senate 
would  condemn  it  by  the  constitution. 

2.  To  *  borrow  money.'  But  this  bill  neither  borrows  money,  nor 
insures  the  borrowing  it.  The  proprietors  of  the  bank  will  be  just 
as  free  as  any  other  money-holders,  to  lend  or  not  to  lend  their  mon- 
ey to  the  public.  The  operation  proposed  in  the  biU,  first  to  lend 
them  two  nylUons,  and  then  borrow  them  back  again  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  the  latter  act,  which  will  still  ,be  a  payment 
and  not  a  loan,  call  it  by  what  name  you  please. 

3.  *To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.'  To  erect  a  bank,  and  to  regu- 
late commerce,  are  very  different  acts.  He  who  erects  a  bank  ere  • 
ates  a  subject  of  commerce  in  its  bills :  so  does  he  who  makes  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  digs  a  dollar  out  oi  the  mines.  Yet  neither  of 
these  persons  regulates  commerce  thereby.  To  make  a  Uiing  which 
may  be  bought  and  sold,  is  not  to  prescribe  regulations  for  buying 
and  selling.  Besides,  if  this  were  an  exercise  of  the  power  oi  regu 
lating  commerce,  it  would  be  void,  as  extending  as  much  to  the  in- 
ternal commerce  of  every  State,  as  to  its  external.  For  the  power 
given  to  Congress  by  the  constitution,  does  not  extend  to  the  inter- 
nal regulation  of  the  commerce  of  a  State,  (that  is  to  say,  of  the 
commerce  between  citizen  and  citizen^)  which  remains  exclusively 
with  its  own  legislature  ;  but  to  its  external  commerce  only,  that  is 
•to  say,  its  commerce  with  another  State,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or 
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with  the  Indian  tribes.  Accordingly,  the  bill  does  not  propose  the 
measure  as  a  ^regulation  of  trade,'  but  as  *  productive  of  considera- 
ble advantage  to  trade.' 

Still  less  are  these  powers  covered  by  any  other  of  the  special, 
enumerations.  ^ 

II.  Nor  are  they  within  either  of  the  general  phrases,  which  are 
the  two  foDowing. 

1.  *To  lay  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States ;'  that  is  to  say,  'to  lay  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  general  welfare.'  For  the  laying'  of  taxes  is  the  power ^  and 
the  general  welfare  the  purpose  for  which  the  power  is  to  be  exer-" 
cised.  Congress  aie  not  to  lay  taxes,  ad  libitum^  for  any  purpose 
they  please  :  but  only  to  pay  the  debts,  or  provide  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Union.  In  like  manner,  they  are  not  to  do  any  thing  they 
please,  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  but  only  to  lay  taxes  for  ^ 
that  puipose.  To  consider  the  latter  phrase,  not  as  describing  the 
purpose  of  the  first,  but  as  giving  a  distinct  and  independent  power 
to  do  any  act  they  please,  which  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  Union, 
would  render  all  the  preceding  and  subsequent  enumerations  of 
power  completely  useless.  It  would  reduce  the  whole  instrument 
to  a  single  phrase,  that  of  instituting  a  Congress  with  power  to  do 
wluitever  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  United  States ;  and  as  they 
would  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  good  or  evil,  it  would  be  also  a  pow- 
er to  do  whatever*  evil  they  pleased.  It  is  an  established  rule  of 
construction,  where  a  phrase  will  bear  either  of  two  meanings,  to 

*  give  it  that  which  will  allow  some  meaning  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
instrument,  and  not  that  which  will  render  all  the  others  useless. 
Certainly  no  such  universal  power  was  meant  to  be  given  them. 
It  was  intended  to  lace  them  up  straitly  within  the  enumerated  pow- 
ers, and  those  without  which,  as  means,  these  powers  could  tipt  be 
C4irried  into  effect.  It  is  known  that  the  very  pgwer  now  p]%fx>sed 
as  a  means,  was  rejected  a^  an  end  hy  the  convention  whi(&  form- 
ed the  constitution.  A  proposition  was  made  to  them,  to  authorize 
Congress  to  open  canals,  and  an  amendatory  one,  to  empower  them 
to  incorporate.  But  the  whole  was  rejected ;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
of  rejection  urged  in  debate  was,  that  they  then  would  have  a  pow- 
er to  erect  a  bank,  which  would  render  the  great  cities,  where  there 
were  prejudices  and  jealousies  on  that  subject,  averse  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  constitution. 

2.  The  second  general  phrase  is,  Ho  make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  enumerated  powers.' 
But  they  can  all  be  carried  into  execution  without  a  bank.  A  bank, 
therefore,  is  not  necessary,  and  consequently,  not  authorized  by  this 
phrase. 

It  has  been  much  urged,  that  a  bank  will  give  great  faciUty  or 
convenience  in  the  collection  of  taxes.  Suppose  this  were  true  : 
yet  the  constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  '  necessary' 
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not  those  which  are  merely  *  convenient'  foreflijcting  the  enumera- 
ted powers.     If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  be  allowed  to  this 
phrase,  as  to  give  any  non -enumerated  power,  it  will  go  to  every 
pae  ;  for  there  is  no  one  which  ingenuity  may  not  torture  into  a 
-;       convenience,  in  some  way  or  cCher,  to  some  one  of  so  long  a  list  of 
*:*.       enumerated  powers.     It  would  swallow  up  all  the  delegated  pow- 
'^f^       ers,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  one  phrase,  as  before  observed.     There- 
i"      fore  it  was,  that  the  constitution  restrained  them  to  the  necessary 
means,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  means  without  which  the  grant  of 
the  power  would  be  nugatory. 

But  let  us  examine  this  *  convenience,'  and  see  what  it  is.     The 
report  on  this  subject,  page  2,  states  the  only  general  convenience 
to  be,  the  preventing  the  transportation  and  re-transportation  of 
*■';;     money  between  the  States  and  the  treasury.     (For  I  pass  over  the 
ihofease  of  circulation  medium  ascril^ed  to  it  as  a  merit,  and  which, 
according  to  my  ideias  of  paper  money,  is  clearly  a  demerit.)     Ev- 
■^  ery  State  will  have  to  pay  a  sum  of  tax-money  into  the  treasury  ; 
*  and  the  treasury  will  have  to  pay  in  every  State  a  part  of  theinter- 
.  ;   est  on  the  public  debt,  and  salaries  to  the  officers  of  government  res- 
y,  ident  in  that  State.     In  most  of  the  States,  there  will  be  still  a  sur- 
,  ^  plus  of  tax -money,  to  come  up  to  the  seat  of  government,  for  the  of- 
'  -^  ficers  residing  there.     The  payments  of  interests  and  salary  in  each 
7^  State,  may  be  made  by  treasury  .orders  on  the  State  collector.     This 
will  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  money  he  has  collected  in  his 
'<.  State  and  consequently  prevent  the  great  mass  of  it  from  being  drawn 
^    out  of  the  State.     If  there  be  a  balance  of  commerce  in  favor  of 
that  State,  against  the  one  in  which  the  government  resides,  the 
■    surplus  of  taxes  will  be  remitted  by  the  bills  of  exchange  drawn  for 
that  commercial  balance.     And  so  it  must  be  if  there  were  a  bank. 
But  if  there  be  no  balance  of  commerce,  either  direct  or  circuitous, 
all  the  banks  in  the  world  could  not  bring  us  the  surplus  of  taxes  but 
in  the  form  of  money.     Treasury  orders,  then,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, may  prevent  the  displacement  of  the  main  mass  of  the 
^  money  collected,  without  the  aid  of  any  bank  ;  and  where  these 
fail,  it  cannot  be  prevented  even  with  that  aid. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  bank  bills  may  be  a  more  convenient  vehicle 
than  treasury  orders.  But  a  little  difference  hi  the  degree  of  con- 
venience, cannot  constitute  the  neccessity  which  the  constitution 
makes  the  ground  for  assuming  any  non-enumerated  power. 

Besides,  the  existing  banks  wiU,  without  doubt,  enter  into  ar- 
rangements for  lendisiff  their  agenc)'^,  and  the  more  favorable,  as 
there  will  be  a  competition  among  them  for  it.  Whereas,  this  bill 
delivers  us  up  bound  to  the  national  bank,  who  are  free  to  refuse  all 
arrangements  but  on  their  own  terms,  and  the  public  not  free,  on 
such  refusal  to  employ  any  other  bank.  That*  of  Philadelphia,  I 
believe,  now  does  this  business  by  their  post  notes,  which,  by  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  treasury,  are  paid  by  any  State  collector  to 
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whom  they  are  presented.  This  expedient  alone,  suffiGes  to  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  that  necessity  which  may  justify  the  assump- 
tion of  a  non-enumerated  power,  as  a  means  for  c-arrying  into  effect 
an  enumerated  one.  The  thing  may  be  done,  and  has  been  done, 
and  well  done,  without  this  assumption  ;  therefore,  it  does  not  stand 
on  that  degree  of  necessity  which  can  honestly  justify  it. 

It  may  be  said,  that  a  bank,  whose  bills  would  have  a  currency 
all  over  the  States,  would  be  more  convenient  than  one  whose  cur- 
rency is  limited  to  a  single  State.  So  it  would  be  still  more  con- 
venient, that  there  should  be  a  bank  whose  bills  shpuld  have  a  cur- 
rency all  over  the  world.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  superior 
•onveniency,  that  there  exists  any  where  a  power  to  establish  such  a 
bank,  or  that  the  world  may  not  go  on  very  well  without  it. 

Can  it  be  thought  that  the  constitution  intended,  that  for  a  shade 
or  two  of  convenience^  more  or  less.  Congress  should  be  authorized 
to  break  down  the  most  ancient  and  fundamental  law^s  of  the  sever- 
al States,  such  as  those  against  mortmain,  the  laws  of  alienage,  the 
rules  of  descent,  the  acts  of  distribution,  the  laws  of  escheat  and  for- 
feiture, and  the  laws  of  monopoly.  Nothing  but  a  necessity  invinci- 
ble by  any  other  means,  can  justify  such  a  prostration  of  laws, 
which  constitute  the  pillars  of  our  whole  system  of  jurispmdence. 
Will  Congress  be  too  strait-laced  to  carry  the  constitution  into  hon- 
est effect,  unless  they  may  pass  over  the  foundation  laws  of  the  State 
governments,  for  the  slightest  convenience  to  theirs  ? 

The  negative  of  the  President  is  the  shield  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  protect  against  the  invasions  of  the  legislature,  1,  the 
rights  of  the  Executive  ;  2,  of  the  Judiciary ;  3,  of  the  States  and 
State  legislatures.  The  present  is  the  case  of  a  right  remaining  ex- 
clusively with  the  States,  and  is,  consequently,  one  of  those  intend- 
ed by  the  constitution  to  be  placed  under  his  protection. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  unless  the  President's  niind,  on 
a  view  of  every  thing  which  is  urged  for  and  against  this  bill,  is 
tolerably  clear  that  it  is  unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  if  the  pi^o 
and  the  cmi  hang  so  even  as  ta  balance  his  judgment,  a  just  respect 
for  the  wnsdom  of  the  legislature  would  naturally  decide  the  bal» 
ance  in  favor  of  their  opinion.  It  is  chiefly  for  cases  where  they 
are  clearly  misled  by  error,  ambition,  or  interest,  that  the  constitu- 
tion has  placed  a  check  in  the  negative  of  the  President" 

President  Washington  weighed  the  opinions  of  his  Secretaries 
with  great  deliberation  ;  and,  without  being  entkely  satisfied,  con- 
cluded to  approve  the  act.  His  own  individual  opinion  was  against 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  create  such  an  institu- 
tion ;  but  he  did  not  feel  warranted  to  oppose  his  single  judgment 
to  the  declared  wisdom  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  both  Houses, 
and  the  opinions  of  one  half  of  his  constitutional?  advisers,     Th© 
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political  effects  of  this  great  engine  were  soon  visible.  While  the 
goverment  remained  at  Philadelphia,  a  selection  of  members  of  Con- 
gress was  constantly  kept  as  directors,  who,  on  every  question  in- 
teresting to  the  institution,  voted  at  the  will  of  its  founder ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  stockholding  members,  could  always  ensure  a 
majority.  By  this  combination,  legislative  expositions  were  given 
to  the  constitution,  which  shaped  the  administrative  laws  on  the 
model  of  the  British  government.  And  from  this  influence,  the  le- 
gislature was  not  relieved,  until  their  removal  from  the  pi^cincts  of 
the  Bank,  to  Washington.* 

The  extensive  monied  influence  which  Hamilton  had  now  estab- 
lished, by  the  success  of  his  financial  exploits,  reduced  the  whole 
action  of  the  government  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury.  It 
must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  any  thing  like  a  majority  in 
Congress  had  yielded  to  this  corruption.  Far  from  it.  But  a  divi- 
sion, not  very  unequal,  had  already  taken  place  in  the  honest  part 
of  that  body,  between  the  parties  styled  republican  and  federal ; 
and  the  mercenary  phalanx,  added  to  the  latter,  of  which  Hamilton 
was  the  leader,  insured  him  always  a  majority  in  both  Houses. 
Against  this  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  monarchism,  in  favor  of  splen- 
did schemes  of  government,  and  making  daily  inroads  upon  the 
constitution  by  legislative  constructions  promotive  of  those  schemes^ 
in  favor  of  perpetual  debt,  excessive  taxation,  profuse  expenditures, 
artificial  distinctions,  monoplies,  standing  armies,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessary implements  and  auxiliaries  of  a  heavy  national,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  federal,  republican  government ;  against  this  party 
and  its  measures,  an  opposition  arose,  of  which  a  very  injurious  idea 
has  been  insinuated  in  history,  but  to  which  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  principles  of  republicanism,  and  all  the 
blessings  which  have  flowed,  and  are  yet  to  flow  from  their  institu- 
tion. At  the  head  of  this  opposition  public  opinion  has  universally 
placed  Thomas  Jefferson ;  and  as  his  opponents  were  anxious  he 
should  bear  all  the  odium  of  the  distinction,  while  living,  they  will 
not  object  to  his  receiving  the  glory  of  it,  now  awarded  to  him  by 
the  unanimous  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  posterity. 

"  Here  then  was  the  real  ground  of  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  the  course  of  administration.     Its  object  was  to  preserve 
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the  legislature  pure  and  independent  of  tlie  executive,  to  restrain 
the  administration  to  republican  forms  and  principles,  and  not  per- 
mit the  constitution  to  be  construed  into  a  monarchy,  and  to  be 
warped,  in  practice,  into  all  the  principles  and  pollutions  of  their 
favorite  English  model.  Nor  was  this  an  opposition  to  General 
Washington.  He  was  true  to  the  republican  charge  confided  to  him ; 
and  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  protested  to  me,  in  our  conversa- 
tions, that  he  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of  it ; 
and  he  did  this  the  oftener  and  with  the  more  earnestness,  because 
he  knew  my  suspicions  of  Hamilton's  designs  against  it,  and  wish- 
ed to  quiet  them.  For  he  was  not  aware  of  the  drift,  or  of  the  ef- 
fect of  Hamilton's  schemes.  Unvei-sed  in  financial  projects  and  cal- 
culations and  budgets,  his  approbation  of  them  was  bottomed  on  his 
confidence  in  the  man." 

No  other  ofiice  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  com- 
prehends so  wide  a  range  of  objects,  or  involves  duties  of  such  mag- 
nitude, complexity  and  responsibility,  as  the  Department  of  State. 
It  embraces  the  whole  mass  of  foreign  administration,  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  domestic.     To  the  first  order  of  capacity,  and  the  great- 
est versatility  of  talent,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  organ  of  this 
copious  magistracy,  should  unite  an  intimate  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  foreign  and  domestic  situation  of  the  country,  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  civil  and  international  code  of  the  government,  and 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  histoiy,  and  human  nature.     If  these 
quaUfications  are  rightly  considered  essential  prerequisities,  under 
ordinary  times  and  circumstances,  how  much  more  was  their  pos- 
session necessary,  at  the  opening  crisis  of  the  new  government? 
Before  it  had  formed  a  character  among  nations,  and  whei^he  im- 
pulse and  direction  which  should  then  be  given  to  it,  woula  estab- 
lish that  character,  perhaps  everlastingly  ?     Before  its  internal  fac- 
ulties and  capabilities  were  developed,  but  while  they  were  in  the 
process  of  development,  when,  consequently,  every  thing  depended 
on  the  mode  of  treatment,  which  should  be  administered  by  its  su- 
preme functionaries  ?     The  share  which  Mr.  Jefierson  had,  in  mar- 
shaUng  the  domestic  resources  of  the  republic,  and  fixing  them 
upon  a  lucrative  foundation,  in  shaping  the  subordmate  features  of 
its  political  organization,  and,  most  especially,  in  establishing  the 
principles  of  its  foreign  policy,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  splendid 
epochs  in  his  public  history.     Among  the  multitude  of  his  official 
labors,  in  advancement  of  these  objects,  the  following  specific  acts 
enjoy  a  distinguished  reputation : 
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Report  of  a  plan  for  establisliing  a  uniform  system  of  Coin?, 
Weights  and  Measures  in  the  United  States. 
Report  on  the  Cod  and  Whale  Fisheries. 
Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 
These  performances  were  of  an  extra  character,  not  necessarily 
appertaining  to  the  duties  of  his  Department,  and,  indeed,  belong- 
ing more  properly  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  ordinary  committees 
of  Congress.  They  were  of  a  pecuhar  nature,  growing  out  of  the 
infancy  of  the  repubUc,  and  the  imperfect  development  and  organi- 
zation of  its  resources,  dependencies  and  capabilities  ;  and,  as  such, 
their  execution,  in  a  faithful  and  satisfactory  manner,  required  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, physical  and  moral,  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  patient  in- 
vestigation, and  varied  practical  talents.  The  manner  in  which  these 
difficult  and  important  trusts  were  discharged  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  was 
of  a  character  which  elicited  the  spontaneous  admiration  of  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

1.  The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  containing  a  plan  for 
establishing  a  uniform  system  of  Coins,  Weights  and  Measures, 
was  executed  with  astonishing  dispatch,  considering  the  intricacy 
of  the  subject,  and  the  novelty  of  the  experiment.     He  received  the 
order  of  Congi'ess  on  the  15th  of  April,  1790,  when  an  illness  of 
several  weeks  supervened,  which,  with  the  pressure  of  other  busi- 
ness, retarded  his  entrance  upon  the  undertaking,  until  some  time 
in  the  ensuing  m^nth.     He  finished  it,  however,  on  the  20th  of 
May.  «JDne  branch  of  the  subject,  that  of  Coins,  had  already  re-  j^ 
ceived  nis  attention,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  in  1784 ;  and  ^ 
it  had    then   occurred  to  him,  that  a  corresponding  uniformity 
in  the  kindred  branches,  of  weights  and  measures,  would  be  easy  of 
introduction,  and  a  desirable  improvement.     But  the  idea  was  not 
pursued  by  him,  except  for  his  own  private  gratification ;  having 
procured  an  odometer,  of  curious  construction  upon  this  principle, 
he  used  to  carry  it,  when  travelling,  and  note  the  distances  in  miles, 
cents  and  mills. 

In  sketching  the  principles  of  his  system,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  de- 
pendent on  the  guides  of  his  own  genius.  It  was  in  vain  to  look  to 
the  enUghtened  nations  of  the  old  world,  for  an  example  to  direct 
him  in  his  researches.  No  such  example  existed.  It  is  a  little  re- 
markable, however,  that  two  of  the  principal  European  govera-^ 
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ments,  France  and  England,  were  at  this  very  period,  learnedly  en- 
gaged on  the  same  subject. 

The  first  object  which  presented  itself  in  his  enquiries,  was  the 
discovery' of  some  measure  of  invariable  length,  as  a  standard. 
This  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 

I      -v" 

"  There  exists  not  in  nature,  as  far  as  has  been  hitherto  observed, 
a  single  subject  or  species  of  subject,  accessible  to  man,  which  pre- 
sents one  constant  and  uniform  dimension. 

"The  globe  of  the  earth  itself,  indeed,  might  be  considered  as  in- 
variable in  all  its  dimensions,  and  that  its  circumference  would  fur- 
nish an  invariable  measure :  but  no  one  of  its  circles,  great  or  small 
is  accessible  to  admeasurement  through  all  its  parts ;  and  the  various 
trials,  to  measure  definite  portions  of  them,  have  been  of  such  vari- 
ous result,  as  to  shew  there  is  no  dependence  on  that  operation  for 
certainty. 

"  Matter  then,  by  its  mere  extension,  furnishing  nothing  invaria- 
ble, its  motion  is  the  only  remaining  resource. 

"The  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  though  not  absolutely 
uniform  and  invariable,  may  be  considered  as  such  for  every  human 
purpose.  It  is  measured  obviously,  but  unequally,  by  the  departure 
of  a  given  meridian  from  the  sun,  and  its  returnjto  it,  constituting  a 
solar  day.  Throwing  together  the  inequalities  of  solar  days,  a  mean 
interval,  or  day,  has  been  found,  and  divided,  by  very  general  con- 
sent, into  eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  equal  parts. 

"  A  pendulum,  vibrating  freely,  in  small  and  equal  arcs,  may  be 
so  adjusted  in  its  length,  as,  by  its  vibrations,  to  make  this  divteiori 
of  the  eaith's  motion  into  eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  equal 
parts,  called  seconds  of  mean  time. 

"Such  a  pendulum,  then,  becomes  itself  a  measure  of  determin- 
ate length,  to  which  all  others  may  be  referred,  as  to  a  standard." 

But  even  the  pendulum  was  not  without  its  uncertainties. 
Among  these,  not  the  least  was  the  fact,  that  the  period  of  its  vibra- 
tions varied  in  different  latitudes.  To  obviate  this  objection,  he  pro- 
posed to  fix  on  some  one  latitude  to  which  the  standard  should  refer. 
That  of  38  deg.  being  the  mean  latitude  of  the  United  States,  he 
adopted  it,  at  first ;  but  afterwards,  on  receiving  a  printed  copy  of  a 
proposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  in  which  the  author  had  recommended  the  45  deg.,  he  con- 
cluded to  substitute  that  in  the  room  of  38  deg.,  for  the  sake  of 
imiformity  with  a  nation,  with  whom  we  were  connected  in  com- 
%(  merce,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  might  become  a  line  of  union  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Having  adopted  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  45  deg. 
of  latitude,  as  a  standard  of  invariable  length,  he  proceeded  to  iden* 
^fy>  by  that,  the  measures,  weights  and  coins  of  the  United  States. 
But,  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  reformation  meditated  by  Con- 
gress, he  submitted  two  alternative  plans.  First,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  difficulty  of  changing  the  established  habits  of  fi  whole 
nation,  opposed  an  insuperable  bar  to  a  radical  reformation,  he  pro- 
[xyaed  that  the  present  weights  and  measures  should  be  retained,  but 
be  rendered  uniform,  by  bringing  them  to  the  same  invariable  stand- 
ard. Secondly,  on  the  hypothesis  that  an  entire  refonnation  was 
contemplated,  he  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  unit  of  measure,  to  which 
the  whole  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  reduced,  with 
divisions  and  subdivisions  in  the  decimal  ratio,  corresponding  to  the 
uniformity  aheady  established  in  the  coins  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  inclined  to  favor  the  alternative  of  a  general 
reformation,  with  a  view  to  conform  the  denominations  of  weights 
and  measures  to  those  already  introduced  into  the  currency  of  the 
country.  The  facility,  which  such  an  improvement  would  estab- 
lish in  the  vulgar  arithmetic,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  soon  and 
sensibly  telt  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  would  thereby  be  ena- 
bled to  compute  for  themselves,  whatever  they  should  have  occa- 
sion to  buy,  sell,  or  measure,  which  the  present  difficult  and  com- 
plicated ratios,  for  the  most  part,  place  beyond  their  computation. 
In  the  event  of  its  being  adopted,  however,  he  recommended  a  grad- 
ual substitution  of  it  in  practice.  A  progressive  introduction  would 
lessen  the  inconveniences,  whicli  might  attend  too  sudden  a  substi- 
tution, even  of  an  easier,  for  a  more  difficult  system.  After  a  given 
term,  for  instance,  it  might  beghi  in  the  custc^i  houses,  where  the 
merchants  would  become  familiarized  to  it.  Aft«r  a  further  term, 
it  might  be  introduced  into  all  legal  proceedings ;  arid  merchants 
and  traders  in  foreign  commodities  might  be  required  to  use  it.  Af- 
ter a  still  further  term,  all  otlier  descriptions  of  persons  might  receive 
it  into  common  use.  Too  long  a  postponement,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  increase  the  difficulties  of  its  reception,  with  tlie  increase  of 
our  population. 

This  report  is  a  curious  and  learned  document,  valuable  to  the 
statesman  and  philogopher  ;  though,  for  the  same  reasons,  not  cal- 
culated to  interest  the  general  reader.  It  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  the  13th  of  July,  1790,  and  refened  to  a  committee  who 
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reported  in  favor  of  the  alternative  plan  of  a  general  reformation^ 
on  the  principles  recommended  by  the  author.  But  the  subject 
was  postponed  from  session  to  session,  for  several  years,  without  re- 
ceiving a  final  determination  ;  and  at  length,  became  lost  altogeth- 
er in  the  crowd  of  more  weighty  and  important  matters.  The  idea 
of  reducing  to  a  single  standard  the  discordant  ratios  of  coins, 
weights  and  measures,  has  ever  since,  at  different  intervals,  engaged 
the  attention  of  learned  statesmen  in  England,  France,  Spain  and 
America ;  but  a  fear  of  encountering  the  difficulties  of  a  change  of 
famiUar  dtriominations,  with  a  natural  attachment  to  established 
usage,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  introduction  of  a  general  uniform- 
ity of  series,  in  the  systems  of  either  country. 

2.  'i'he  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Cod  and 
Whale  Fisheries  of  the  United  States,  is  one  of  those  ancient 
State  papers,  which,  unlike  the  innumerable  multitude  that  per- 
ish with  the  occasion,  seem  destined  as  immortal  inheritances  to 
this  countiy.  The  subject  was  referred  to  him  by  Congress,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  1790,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  iiora 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  setting  forth  the  embarrassments 
under  which  these  great  branches  of  thcir.business  labored,  and 
soliciting  the  interference  of  the  government  in  various  ways.  A 
very  general  abstract  of  this  voluminous  paper,  as  in  the  case  of 
the*  preceding,  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 

The  Report  commences  with  an  historical  review  of  the  Fisher- 
ies, from  their  discovery  in  1517,  by  adventures  from  Spain  and 
Franca,  through  the  intermediate  stages  of  their  rise  and  prc^ess, 
with  different  nations,  down  to  their  present  state.  In  very  remote 
times,  the  value  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  was  deemed  almost 
inappreciable.  Such  was  the  importance  attached  to  it,  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  an  animated 
rivalry  between  the  great  maratime  Powers  of  Europe,  for  centuries. 
The  business  being  as  unprofitable  to  the  adventurer,  as  it  was  im- 
portant to  the  public,  the  patronage  of  the  foreign  governments  was 
employed,  at  an  extravagant  rate,  and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Great 
Britain  and  France  vied  in  the  competition  by  giving  such  exor- 
bitant bounties  to  their  fishermen,  as  sensibly  affected  their  treas- 
uries. In  1731,  the  Americans  first  engaged  in  the  business ;  and, 
aided  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  advantages,  by  their  contiguity 
to  the  grounds,  the  cheapness  of  their  vessels,  provisions  and  caske, 
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and  by  the  superiority  of  their  mariners  in'skill,  enterprise,  and  sobri- 
ety, they  were  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  distant  nations, 
against  the  united  weight  of  their  patronage.  But,  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  were  annihi- 
lated ;  their  vessels,  utensils,  and  fishermen  destroyed  ;  their  mar- 
kets in  the  Mediterranean  and  British  America  lost ;  their  produce 
dutied  in  those  of  France ;  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
British  navigation  system,  falling  with  tenfold  violence  on  this 
branch  of  American  commerce,  seemed  to  place  its  recovery  beyond 
the  power  of  the  incipient  government. 

Such  were  the  hopeless  auspices  under  which  this  important 
business  was  to  be  resumed.  Our  natural  advantages  were  giwat ; 
but  on  a  view  of  every  poUcy  under  which  it  had  flourished  or  de- 
clined, with  every  ijation,  the  fact  was  sufficiently  marked,  that  it 
was  too  poor  a  business  to  be  left  to  itself,  even  with  the  nation 
the  most  advantageously  situated.  While  however  experience 
proved,  that  no  other  nation  could  make  a  mercantile  profit  on  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  nor  even  support  them  without  the  aid  of 
large  bounties,  the  author  showed,  by  a  long  and  luminous  train  of 
reasoning,  that  the  United  States,  owing  to  their  natural  advanta- 
ges, could  make  a  living  profit  on  them,  provided  the  government 
would  interfere  so  far  only  as  to  procure  a  vent  for  their  fish. 

"  It  will  rest  therefore,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  to  de- 
cide, whether  prohibition  should  not  be  opposed  to  prohibition,  and 
high  duty  to  high  duty,  on  the  fish  of  other  nations  ;  whether  any, 
and  which  of  the  naval  and  other  duties,  may  be  remitted,  or  an 
equivalent  given  to  the  fisherman  in  the  form  of  a  drawback  or 
bounty  ;  and  whether  the  loss  of  markets  abroad  may  not,  in  some 
degree,  be  compensated  by  creating  markets  at  home :  to  which 
might  contribute  the  constituting  fiish  a  part  of  the  military  ration, 
in  stations  not  too  distant  from  navigation,  a  part  of  the  necessary 
sea-stores  of  vessels,  and  the  encouraging  private  individuals  to  let 
the  fishermen  share  with  the  cultivator,  in  furnishing  the  supplies 
of  the  table.  A  habit  introduced  from  motives  of  patriotism,  would 
soon  be  followed  from  motives  of  taste ;  and  who  will  undertake  to 
fix  the  limits  to  this  demand,  if  it  can  be  once  excited^  with  a  na- 
tion which  doiibles,  and  will  continue  to  double  at  very  short  peri- 
ods?" 

The  Americans  began  their  Whale  Fishery  in  1715.    They 

were  invited  to  it  at  first  by  the  appearance  of  the  whales  on  their 

eoast.     They  attacked  them  in  small  vessels  of  forty  tonau     As  the 
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whale,  being  infested,  retired  from  the  coast,  they  followed  him  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  ocean,  enlarging  their  vessels,  with  their 
adventures,  to  sixty,  one  hundred,  and  two  hundred  tons.  Having 
extended  their  pursuit  to  the  Western  Islands,  they  fell  in,  acciden- 
tally, with  the  speraiaceti  whale ;  and  the  distinction  now  first  arose 
between  the  northern  and  southern  fisheries,  the  object  of  the  former 
being  the  Greenland  whale,  w^hich  frequented  the  northern  coasts, 
and  that  of  the  latter,  the  spermaceti  whale,  which  was  found  in 
the  southern  seas.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  the 
Americans  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  vessels  in  the  north- 
em,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  the  southern  fishery. 

M  that  period,  our  fishery  being  suspended,  the  English  seized 
the  opportunity  of  monopolizing  the  business,  by  a  series  of  artful 
measures.  They  conferred  extravagant  bounties  on  their  whale 
ships  ;  invited  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  their 
enterprises ;  and  prepared  the  w^ay  for  effectuating  their  offer  by 
imposing  such  a  duty  on  our  whale  oils  as  amounted  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  left  w^ithout  resource  by  the 
loss  of  their  markets,  began  to  think  of  accepting  the  British  invi- 
tation, and  of  removing,  some  to  Nova  Scotia,  others  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, postponing  country  and  friends  to  high  premiums. 

The  government  of  France  could  not  be  inattentive  to  these  pro- 
ceedings. They  saw  the  danger  of  permitting  four  or  five  thou- 
sand seamen,  the  best  in  the  world,  to  be  transferred  to  the  marine 
strength  of  a  rival  nation,  and  carry  with  them  an  ait  which  they 
possessed  almost  exclusively.  They  therefore  adopted  the  plan  of 
extending  a  counter  invitation  to  American  seamen,  to  remove  and 
settle  in  Dunkirk,  backing  their  invitation  with  heavy  premiums, 
and  many  other  advantages.  This  was  in  1785.  Mr.  Jefiersoa 
being  then  at  Paris,  endeavored  to  pievail  on  the  French  ministry 
to  vary  their  policy,  first  by  abating  the  duties  on  American  oil^ 
and  afterwards  by  closing  their  ports  to  all  foreign  fish  oils,  of  everjr 
nation,  except  the  produce  of  the  whale  fisheries  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  but  they  continued  their  en- 
deavors to  increase  their  share  in  the  fisheries  themselves,  by  the 
aid  of  our  fishermen,  apd  by  giving  large  bounties  to  their  own. 

Such  was  the  weight  of  competition  against  which  the  United 
States  h^  to  struggle,  for  the  resumption  and  continuance  of  their 
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whale  fisheries.  Against  prohibitory  duties  in  one  nation,  and 
bounties  to  the  adventurers  of  both  of  those  which  were  contend- 
ing with  each  other  for  the  supremacy,  the  Americans  had  noth- 
ing to  oppose  but  poverty  and  rigorous  economy.  The  business, 
unaided,  was  a  wretched  one,  but  infinitely  too  important,  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  to  be  overlooked  by  the  government.  Be- 
sides being  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  for  becoming  a  source  of  rev- 
enue to  the  United  States,  it  was  a  valuable  nursery  for  forming 
American  seamen.  On  the  island  of  Nantucket  alone,  which  was 
capable  of  maintaining,  by  its  agriculture,  only  about  twenty  fam- 
ilies, between  five  and  six  thousand  persons  were  profitably  employ- 
ed in  these  fisheries  before  the  war. 

These  considerations  rendered  it  indispensable,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  author,  that  some  efiTectual  relief  should  be  adniinistered  for  re- 
instating the  business  upon  its  ancient  basis.  And  he  recommend- 
ed the  interference  of  the  government  in  three  ways— A  remission 
of  duties  on  the  articles  used  in  the  fisheries — A  retaliating  duty 
on  foreign  oils  coming  in  competition  with  ours — Free  markets 
abroacl,  which  was  the  principal  object. 

France  was  the  only  nation  wjiich  needed  our  surplus  ;  and  it 
was  important  that  she  should  continue  to  view  us,  as  heretofore, 
not  in  the  light  of  rivals,  hut  as  co-operators  against  a  common  ri- 
val. Friendly  arrangements  with  that  nation,  and  accommodations 
to  mutual  interest,  rendered  easier  by  amicable  dispositions  on  both 
sides,  might  long  secure  to  the  United  States,  this  important  resource 
for  their  seamen.  Nor  was  it  the  interest  of  the  fishermen  alone, 
which  called  for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  with  France. 
Besides  five-eights  of  our  whale  oil,  and  two-thirds  of  our  salted 
fish,  they  received  from  us  one  fourth  of  our  tobacco,  three-fourths 
of  our  live  stock,  a  considerable  and  growing  portion  of  our  rice, 
and  great  supplies,  occasionally,  of  our  grain*  It  was  also  a  fi'ee 
market  for  our  ships  and  ship-timber,  potash  and  peltry. 

England  was  the  market  for  the  greater  part  of  our  spermaceti 

oil  ]  but  they  imposed  suph  a  duty  on  all  our  oils,  as,  to  the  common 

kind,  was  a  prohibition,  md  to  the  spermaceti,  but  little  less ;  and 

not  long  since,  by  a  change  of  construction,  without  any  change 

of  law,  (they  excluded  our  oils  entirdy  from  their  ports,  when 

brought  in  our  own  vessels ; 

28 
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''  This  serves  to  show,  that  the  tenure,  by  which  we  hold  the  ad- 
mission of  this  commodity  in  their  markets,  is  as  precarious  as  it 
is  hard.  Nor  can  it  be  announced,  that  there  is  any  disposition  on 
their  part  to  arrange  this  or  any  other  commercial  matter,  to  mu- 
tual convenience.  The  exparte  regulations,  which  they  have  be- 
gun, for  mounting  their  navigation  on  the  ruin  of  ours,  can  only 
be  opposed  by  counter  regulations  on  our  part.  And  the  loss  of 
seamen,  the  natural  consequence  of  lost  and  obstructed  markets 
for  our  fish  and  oil,  calls,  in  the  first  place,  for  serious  and  timely 
attention.  It  will  be  too  late,  when  the  seaman  shall  have  changed 
his  vocation,  or  gone  over  to  another  interest." 

This  sound  and  energetic  Report  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1791.  It  was  accepted,  published,  and  ap- 
plauded by  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  The  policy  so  ur- 
gently recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  adopted ;  and  its  utility 
was  soon  demonstrated,  by  the  restoration  to  the  United  States,  up- 
on a  prosperous  and  permanent  footing,  of  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant branches  of  domestic  and  maritime  industry. 

The'  strictures  of  this  Report  upon  the  British  commercial  and 
navigation  system,  and  its  demonstrations  of  the  more  liberal  policy 
of  France,  though  they  could  not  be  denied  by  Great  Britain  her- 
self, in  a  single  point,  received  a  reluctant  assent  from  the  monar- 
chical party  in  the  United  States  ;  and  served  to  place  more  in  con- 
trast before  the  public,  the  collisions  of  political  sentiment  between 
the  heads  of  the  State  and  Treasury  department.     This  contrast 
was  completed,  and  the  division  of  sentiment  rendered  almost  as 
perfect  in  the  public  ^mind,  as  it  existed  in  the  Cabinet,  by — 
3.   The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation.     This  paper  was  prepared  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1791,  instructing  him  to  report  to  Congress  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  measures  which  he 
should  think  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  their 
commerce  and  navigation. 

The  Report  stated  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Brit- 
ain at  more  than  nine  millions  annually,  and  the  imports  from  that 
nation  at  fifteen  millions.  The  amount  of  exports  to  France  was 
only  about  four  and  a  half  millions,  and  that  of  imports  two  mill- 
ions.   Notwithstanding  the  vast  disproportion  of  our  trade,  In  favor 
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of  England,  the  restrictions  ittiposed  oh  it  by  th&t  nation,  were  far 
more  burthensome  and  oppressive  than  those  imposcflby  Prance. 

With  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  United  States,  our  ships, 
though  purchased  and  navigated  by  British  subjects,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  used  even  in  the  trade  of  that  nation  with  us.    While 
the  vessels  of  other  nations  were  secured  by  a  standing  law  to 
carry  to  England  Hny  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belonged,  which  might  be  lawfully  carried  in  any  ves- 
sels, ours,  with  the  same  pohibitlon  of  what  was  foreign,  were  far- 
ther prohibited  by  a  standing  law  from  carrying  thither  any  of  our 
domestic  productions  and  manufactures.    A  subsequent  act  au- 
thorized the  King  to  permit  the  carriage  of  our  productions  in  our 
own  bottoms,  at  his  pleasure,  which  was  given  every  year  by  proc- 
lamation ;  but  this  was  so  precarious  a  tenure,  that  biir  Vessels  were 
liable  every  moment  to  be  interdicted  from  British  ports.     Our  ships 
paid  in  their  ports  more  than  their  own,  except  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, where  they  paid  the  same.     In  addition  to  all  this,  the  greater 
part  of  our  exports  were  re-exported  from  Great  Britain  to  other 
countries,  under  the  useless  charges  of  a  double  voyage,  and  inter- 
mediate deposite.     Instead^  therefore,  of  supplying  their  wants  mere- 
ly, we  were  loading  them  with  surpluses  for  transportation  to  other 
countries,  and  thus,  besides  helping  them  to  command  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  were  pouring  into  their  treasury  extravagant  duties, 
which  might  as  well  be  paid  to  other  nations  who  received  our  ves- 
sels comparatively  free. 

With  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  United  States  to  the  ports 
of  France,  our  ships  were  free  to  carry  thither  all  goods  and  produc- 
tions which  might  be  carried  in  their  own  or  any  other  vessels,  ex- 
cept tobaccos  not  of  our  own  growth.  Our  vessels  participated  with 
theirs  the  exclusive  carriage  of  our  whale  oils  and  tobaccos  ;  and 
they  were  admitted  naturalization  in  all  their  ports  until  lately. 
They  and  their  Colonies  were  the  actual  consumers  of  what  they 
received  from  us. 

After  enumerating  the  various  restrictions  on  our  conunerce,  in 
the  form  of  duties  on  our  articles  of  export,  the  Report  proceeds  to 
reconunend  the  mode  in  which  those  restrictions  should  be  removed, 
modified  or  counteracted.  It  proposed  two  methods  :  1.  By  amica- 
ble arrangements,  as  being  the  most  eligible  in  all  cases,  if  practica 
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ble.    2.  By   couiitervailing  regulations,  where  friendly  arrange- 
ments could  not  be  made. 

'^  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  of  these  two,  friendly  arrange- 
ment is  the  most  eligible.  Instead  of  embarrassing  commerce  under 
piles  of  regulating  laws,  duties  and  prohibitions,  could  it  be  relieved 
from  all  its  shackles  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  could  every  country 
be  employed  in  producing  that  which  nature  has  best  fitted  it  to  pro- 
duce, and  each  be  free  to  exchange  with  others  mutual  surpluses 
for  mutual  wants,  the  greatest  mass  possible  would  then  be  produ- 
ced of  those  things  which  contribute  to  human  life  and  human  hap- 
piness ;  the  numbers  of  mankind  would  be  increased,  and  their 
cxmdition  bettered. 

"Would  even  a  single  nation  begin  with  the  United  States  this 
system  of  free  commerce,  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin  it  with  that 
nation ;  since  it  is  one  by  one  only,  that  it  can  be  extended  to  all. 
When  the  circumstances  of  either  party  render  it  expedient  to  levy 
a  revenue,  by  way  of  impost,  on  commerce,  its  freedom  might  be 
modified,  in  that  particular,  by  mutual  and  equivalent  measures, 
preserving  it  entire  in  all  others.         ♦        *        ♦ 

"  But  should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  suppose  it  may 
better  find  its  advantage  by  continuing  its  system  of  prohibitions, 
duties  and  regulations,  it  behooves  us  to  protect  our  citizens,  their 
commerce  and  navigation,  by  counter  prohibitions,  duties  and  regu- 
lations, also.  Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given  in 
exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  relaxation  of  them." 

The  navigation  of  the  United  States,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, involved  even  higher  considerations.  As  a  branch  of  industry 
it  was  valuable ;  but  as  a  bulwark  of  defence,  indispensable.  Its 
value  as  a  branch  of  industry  was  enhanced  by  the  dependence  up- 
on it,  of  so  many  other  branches.  In  times  of  peace  it  multiplied 
competitors  for  employment  in  transpoitation  ;  in  times  of  war,  if 
we  had  not  the  means  of  transportation,  the  belligerent  nations 
\^Duld  monopolize  our  carrying  trade.  But  as  a  weapon  of  defence, 
it  was  inestimable.  On  the  land  the  United  States  had  nothing  to 
fear,  but  on  the  ocean  they  were  liable  to  injury  at  all  times.  Their 
commerce  must  be  protected  or  lost,  and  with  it,  their  seamen,  ship 
artists,  and  establishments. 

"Were  the  ocean,  which  is  the  common  property  of  all,  open  to 
(he  industry  of  all,  so  that  every  person  and  vessel  should  be  free  to 
take  employment  vvherever  it  could  be  found,  the  United  States 
would  certainly  not  set  the  example  of  appropriating  to  themselves, 
exclusively,  any  portion  of  the  common  stock  of  occupation.     But 
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if  particular  nations  grasp  at  undue  shares,  and  more  especially^  if 
they  seize  on  the  means  of  the  United  States  to  convert  them  into 
aliment  for  their  own  strength,  and  withdraw  them  entirely  from 
the  support  of  those  to  whom  they  belong,  defensive  and  protecting 
measures  become  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  nation  whose  matine 
resources  are  thus  invaded,  or  it  will  be  disarmed  of  its  defence,  its 
productions  will  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  natimi  which  has  possessed 
itself  exclusively  of  the  means  of  carrying  them,  and  its  politics  may 
be  influenced  by  those  who  command  its  commerce." 

After  pressing  this  argument  much  further,  the  author  proceeds 
to  recommend  the  principles  of  retaliation,  by  which  the  United 
States  should  be  governed.  And  these,  he  contended,  to  be  effectu- 
al, should  be  exactly  reciprocal  and  equivalent.  Where  a  nation 
imposes  high  duties  on  our  productions,  or  prohibits  them  altogeth- 
er, we  should  do  the  same  in  relation  to  their  productions.  First, 
taking  those  in  competition  with  oar  own  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
next,  those  which  ^ve  receive  iBrom  them  in  great  quantities,  and  can 
furnish  ourselves  with  the  soonest.  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  re- 
ceive in  our  vessels  any  productions  but  our  own,  we  should  retort 
upon  them  the  same  terms.  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  consider 
any  vessel  as  ours  which  has  not  been  built  in  our  own  territories; 
or  where  she  refuses  to  our  vessels  the  carriage  of  our  own  produc- 
tions, to  countries  under  her  jurisdiction,  we  should  enact  corres- 
ponding prohibitions  in  respect  to  such  nation. 

**The  establishment  of  some  of  these  principles  by  Great  Britain, 
alone,  has  already  lost  us  in  our  commerce  with  that  country  and 
its  possessions,  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  vessels,  of  near 
40,000  tons  burthen,  according  to  statements  from  official  materials, 
in  which  they  have  confidence.  This  involves  a  proportional  loss 
of  seamen,  ship-wrights,  and  ship-building,  and  is  too  serious  a  loss 
to  admit  forbearance  of  some  effectual  remedy. 
.  "It  is  true  we  must  expect  some  inconveniences  in  practice  from 
the  establishment  of  discriminating  duties.  But  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  we  are  left  to  choose  between  two  evils.  These 
inconveniences  are  nothing  when  weighed  against  the  loss  of 
wealth  and  loss  of  force,  which  will  follow  our  perseverance  in  the 
plan  of  indiscrimination.  When  once  it  shall  be  perceived  that  we 
are  either  in  the  system  or  in  the  habit  of  giving  equal  advantages 
to  those  who  extinguish  our  commerce  and  navigation  by  duties 
and  prohibitions,  as  to  those  who  treat  both  with  liberality  and  jus- 
tice, liberality  and  justice  will  be  converted  by  all  into  duties  and 
prohibitions.  It  is  not  to  the  moderation  and  justice  of  others  we 
are  to  trust  for  fair  and  equal  access  to  market  with  our  productions 
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or  for  our  due  aliare  in,  the  tran^rtation  of  them ;  but  to  our  own 
means  of  independence,  and  the  firm  will  to  use  them.  Nor  do  the 
inqoDveaiences  of  discrimination  merit  consideration.  Not  one  of 
the  nations  before  mentioned,  perhaps  not  a  commercial  nation  on 
earth  is  without  them.  In  our  case,  one  distinction  alone  will  suf- 
fice— that  is  to  say-^between  nations  who  favor  our  producticms 
and  navigation,  and  those  who  do  not  £sivor  them.  One  set  of 
moderate  duties,  say  the  present  duties,  for  the 'first,  and  a  fixed  ad- 
vance on  these  as  to  some  aiticles,  and  prohibitions  as  toothers,  for 
the  last. 

"Still  it  must  be  repeated  that  friendly  arrangements  are  prefera- 
ble with  all  who  will  come  into  them ;  and  that  we  should  carrv 
into  such  arrangements- all  the  liberality  and  spirit  of  accommoda- 
tion which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit." 

This  celebrated  Report,  aside  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  derives  great 
importance  fiom  the  consideration,  that  it  established  the  general 
principles  of  foreign  policy,  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  pursue  ever  since  the  civil  revolution  in  1800.  It  was 
finished  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  summer  of  1792 ;  but,  anxious 
that  it  should  be  indisputably  correct  in  matters  of  fact,  he  retained 
it  in  his  hands  for  more  than  a  year,  and  it  was  not  communicated 
to  Congress  until  within  a  few  days  previous  to  his  resignation. 
The  political  consequences  which  resulted  from  it,  being  of  a  promi- 
nent and  abiding  character,  will  be  more  properly  considered  at  that 
point  of  time. 

The  administration  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Republic  devolv- 
ing, ex  officio,  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  principal  mass  of  his  la- 
bors emanates  from  that  source.  Being  the  organ  of  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  government  and  all  foreign  nations,  the  prepar- 
ing and  communicating  instructions  to  our  ministers,  of  every  grade, 
at  the  different  courts,  and  the  answering  those  of  foreign  ministers, 
of  every  grade,  resident  in  the  United  States,  constitute  a  perpetual* 
routine  of  arduous  and  complicated^duties.  Perhaps  there  was  nev- 
er a  period  in  our  history,  in  which  these  duties  were  more  onerous 
and  multiplied,  than  during  the  years  1791,  '92,  and  '93.  The 
United  States  were  at  issue,  on  the  most  delicate  points  of  contro- 
versy, with  England,  France,  and  Spain ;  and  finally,  the  coaUtion 
of  European  despots,  against  republican  France,  drove  our  govern- 
ment into  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strict  and  impartial  neu- 
trality towards  the  belligerent  parties — ^the  most  difficult  poetiue 
which  this  country  was  ever  called  on  to  assume. 
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With  Spain,  difficulties  had  arisen  of  a  serious  character.  They 
concerned  chiefly  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  below  our  south- 
ern limit,  the  right  to  which  was  still  unyielded  ;  the  settlement  of 
boundaries  between  the  two  nations ;  and  the  interference,  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  with  the  tribes  d*  Indians  in  our  territories,  inciting 
them  to  frequent  and  ferocious  depredations  on  our  citiisens. 

On  all  these  points,  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  were  constantly  exercised  in  communicating  and  enforcing 
the  opinions  of  the  administration.  On  the  subject  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, his  instructions  to  our  Minister  at  Madrid,  were  rigorous  and 
uncompromising.  He  insisted  that  the  United  States  had  a  right 
not  only  to  the  unmolested  navigation  of  that  river,  to  its  mouth, 
but  also  to  an  entrepot  near  thereto,  in  the  dominions  of  Spain,  sub- 
ject to  our  jurisdiction  exclusively,  for  the  convenience  and  protec- 
tion of  our  commerce.  He  giounded  these  rights  upon  the  broad 
principle  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of 
a  navigable  river,  are  entitled  to  the  common  use  and  enjoyment 
of  it,  to  the  ocean ;  and  that  the  right  to  use  a  thing  comprehends 
a  right  to  all  the  means  necessary  to  its  use.  The  peculiar  energy 
and  urgency  of  his  official  communications,  are  in  unison  with  the 
high  tone  of  American  feeling,  which  he  earned  into  every  situa- 
tion, public  and  private. 

"  With  this  information,  written  and  oral,  you  will  be  enabled  to 
meet  the  minister  in  conversations  on  the  subject  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  we  wish  you  to  lead  his  attention  im- 
mediately. Impress  him  thoroughly  with  the  necessity  of  an  early, 
and  even  an  immediate  settlement  of  this  matter,  and  of  a  return 
to  the  field  of  negotiation  for  this  purpose  :  and  though  it  must  be 
done  delicately,  yet  he  must  be  made  to  understand  unequivocally, 
that  a  resumption  of  the  negotiation  is  not  desired  on  our  part,  un- 
less he  can  determine,  in  the  first  opening  of  it,  to  yield  the  imme- 
diate and  full  enjoyment  of  that  navigation.  (I  say  nothing  of  the 
claims  of  Spain  to  our  territory  north  of  the  thirty-  first  degree,  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  They  never  merited  the  respect  of  an  an- 
swer ;  and  you  know  it  has  been  admitted  at  Madrid,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  maintained.)  It  may  be  asked,  what  need  of  ne- 
gotiation, if  the  navigation  is  to  be  ceded  at  all  events  ?  You  know 
that  the  navigation  cannot  be  practised  without  a  port,  where  the 
sea  and  river  vessels  may  meet  and  exchange  loads,  and  where 
those  employed  about  ^betn  may  be  safe  and  unmolested.  The 
right  to  use  a  thing,  cdmprefends  a  right  to  the  means  necessary 
to  its  use,  and  without  which  it  would  be  xiseless.    The  fixing  on 
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a  proper  port,  and  the  degree  of  freedom  it  is  to  enjoy  in  its  opera- 
tions, wiJl  require  negotiation,  and  be  governed  by  events.  There 
is  danger  indeed,  that  even  the  unavoidable  delay  of  sending  a  ne- 
gotiator here,  may  render  the  mission  too  late  for  the  preservation 
of  peace.  It  is  impossible  to  ansAver  for  the  forbearance  of  our  wes- 
tern citizens.  We  endeavor  to  quiet  them  with  the  expectation  of 
an  attainment  of  our  rights  by  peaceable  means.  But  should  they, 
in  a  moment  of  impatience,  hazaid  others,  there  is  no  saying  how 
far  we  may  be  led  :  for  neither  themselves  nor  their  rights  will  ever 
be  abandoned  by  us." 

On  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  and  the  incendiary  interference  of  the  latter  with  the  Indians 
on  om  territories,  the  communications  of  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  a  front 
to  the  foreign  administration  of  the  government,  which  rivaled  the 
boldest  period  of  the  Revolution.  He  uniformly  pressed  on  our 
Minister  the  importance  of  assuring  the  Court  of  Spain,  on  every 
occasion,  in  respectful  yet  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  essential  prin- 
ciples in  dispute  would  never  be  relinquished,  preferring  always  a 
peaceful  redress  of  grievances,  yet  fearless  of  war,  if  driven  to  that 
extremity.  Such  however  was  the  obstinacy  of  Spain,  and  her 
jealousy  of  a  rising  power  in  the  west,  which  was  one  day  to  oMit- 
erate  her  American  pessessions,  that  although  she  deprecated  the 
possibility  of  war,  she  artfully  parried  all  attempts  at  negotiation, 
and  secredy  practised  her  incendiary  manoeuvring  with  the  Indians. 
This  temporizing  and  inhuman  policy,  at  length  drew  forth  from 
Mr.  Jefferson  a  bold  and  eloquent  address  to  the  Court  of  Spain 
itself,  declaring  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  government,  in 
language  equally  resolute  and  conciliatory. 

"  We  love  and  we  value  peace  ;  we  know  its  blessings  from  expe- 
rience ;  unmeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  we  had  hoped 
that  our  distance  and  our  dispositions,  would  have  left  us  free,  in  the 
example  and  indulgence  of  peace  with  all  the  world.  We  had  with 
sincere  and  particular  dispositions,  courted  and  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  Spain.  Cherishing  the  same  sentiments,  we  have  chosen 
to  ascribe  the  unfriendly  insinuations  of  the  Spanish  commissioners, 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  waiters,  and  to  remove  the  cause  from  them 
to  their  sovereign,  in  whose  justice  and  love  of  peace  we  have  confi- 
dence. If  we  are  disappointed  in  this  appeal,  if  we  are  to  be  forced 
,  into  a  contrary  order  of  things,  our  mind  is  made  up,  we  shall  meet 
it  with  firmness.  The  necessity  of  our  position  will  supersede  all 
appeal  to  calculation  now,  as  it  has  done  heretofore?.    We  confide  in 
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6uf  own  strength,  without  boasting  of  it :  we  respect  that  of  others, 
without  fearing  it  If  Spain  chooses  to  consider  our  self  defence 
against  savage  butchery  as  a  cause  of  war  to  her,  we  must  meet  her 
also  in  war,  with  r^ret  but  without  fear ;  and  we  shall  be  happier 
to  the  last  moment,  to  repair  with  her  to  the  tribunal  of  peace  and 
reason." 

The  controversy  with  Spain,  on  these  several  points,  was  contin> 
ucd  with  unabated  ardor,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  remained  Secretary 
of  State.  The  rights  in  dispute  were  finally  secured  by  treaty,  on 
the  principles  contended  for  by  him,  except  that  the  right  to  an  en- 
trepot at  New  Orleans  was  limited  to  three  years,  ^pe  principle 
of  free  bottoms,  free  goods,  was  also  recognized ;  and  the  practice  of 
privateering  was  humanely  restrained.  These  were  favorite  ideas 
with  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  treaty  with  Spain  was  concluded  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1795. 

In  the  midst  of  the  contest  with  Spain,  the  Secretary  of  State 
l)ecame  involved  in  a  diplomatic  controversy  with  Mr.  Hamniond, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 
This  controversy  originated  in  the  inexecution  of  tlie  treaty  of 
peace ;  infractions  of  which,  in  various  particulars,  had  been  mutu- 
ally charged,  by  each  upon  the  other  party,  ever  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.  Mr.  Jefferson  directed  the  attention  of  the  British 
Minister  to  the  subject,  in  a  pointed  manner.  He  informed  him 
that  the  British  garrisons  had  not  evacuated  the  western  posts,  in 
violation  of  an  express  stipulation  to  that  effect  in  the  seventh  arti- 
ticlc,  that  the  British  ofncei*s  had  ^exerpised  jurisdiction  over  the 
country  and  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  these  posts,  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  had  been  excluded  from  the  navigation  of  the  lakes, 
and  that,  contrary  to  the  same  article,  a  great  number  of  negroes, 
the  property  of  American  citizens,  had  been  carried  away  on  the 
evacuation  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hammond  replied,  by  admitting  the  alleged  infractions,  but 
justifying  then),  on  the  ground  of  retaliation,  the  United  States  hav- 
ing previously,  he  declared,  violated  their  engagements,  by  obstruc- 
ting the  payment  of  debts  justly  due  to  British  creditors,  and  by 
refusing  to  make  remuneration  for  repeated  confiscations  of  British 
property,  during  and  since  the  war. 

To  this,  Mr.  Jefferson  rejoined,  on  the  29th  of  May,  '92,  m  a 
masterly  communication  of  more  than  sixty  pages  octavo.     He  re- 
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viewed  the  whole  ground  of  the  controversy,  from  beginning  to  endy 
sustaining  his  fbriuer  positions  and  overturning  those  of  the  British 
Minister,  by  such  clear  and  conclusive  aiguments,  as  drove  his 
antagonist  ftiirly  from  the  field.    He  showed  that,  with  respect  to 
property  confiscated  by  the  individual  States,  the  treaty  merely 
stipulated,  that  Congress  should  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  to  provide  for  its  restitution.     That  Congress  had 
done  all  in  their  power,  and  all  they  were  bound  by  the  treaty  to 
do ;  that  it  was  left  with  the  States  to  comply  or  not,  as  they  might 
think  proper  with  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  and  that  this 
was  so  undCTstood  by  the  British  negotiators,   and  by  the  British 
ministry,  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  concluded.     He  also  claimed, 
that  the  first  infractions  were  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  by  re- 
taining the  western  posts,  and  the  deportation  of  negroes  ;  and  that 
the  delays  and  impediments  which  had  taken  place,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  British  debts,  were  justifiable  on  that  account. 

Hammond  never  undertook  an  answer  to  this  communication. 
After  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed,  without  hearing  any  thing 
from  him,  Mr.  Jefferson  invited  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  re- 
quested an  answer.  But  Hammond  evaded  the  challenge,  alleging 
as  an  excuse  for  his  neglect,  that  he  awaited  instnictions  from  his 
government.  In  this  state  the  matter  rested  until  it  became  merg- 
ed in  disputes  of  a  more  serious  character,  by  tlje  outbreak  of  a  gen- 
eral war  in  Europe,  which  changed  the  political  relations  of  both 
continents. 

•  Against  another  pretension  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  one 
which  ultimately  conduced  to  the  second  war  with  that  nation,  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  the  honor  of  opposing  the  first  formal  resistance  of  our 
government.  This  was  the  impressment  of  seamen  on  board  Amer- 
ican ships,  imder  color  of  their  being  British  subjects.  This  cus- 
tom was  peculiar  to  England  ;  she  had  practised  it  towards  all  other 
nations,  from  time  immemorial,  but  with  accumulated  rigor  towards 
the  United  States,  since  thek  independence.  She  claimed  the  ab- 
solute right  of  going  onboard  American  ships,  with  her  press-gangs, 
and  constraining  into  her  service  aU  seamen  whatsoever,  who  could 
not  produce  upon  the  spot,  written  evidences  of  their  citizenship. 
The  consequence  was  that  American  citizens  were  frequently  carri- 
ed off,  and  subjected  to  multiplied  cruelties,  not  only  without  evi- 
dence, but  even  against  evidence.    In  opposition  to  this  preposter* 
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ous  claim,  the  Secretary  of  State  proclaimed  the  determined  voice 
of  the  government,  and  authorized  a  rigorous  system  of  reprisal, 
unless  the  practice  should  be  abandoned.  He  contended  that 
American  bottoms  should  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  all  on 
board  were  Americans,  which  would  throw  the  burden  of  proof, 
where  it  ought  to  be,  on  those  who  set  themselves  up  against  natur- 
al right.  Under  date  of  June  11, 1792,  he  thus  writes  to  our  Min- 
ister at  London : 

^^  We  entirely  reject  the  mode  which  was  the  subject  of  a  conver- 
sation between  Mr.  Morris  and  him,  [British  Minister,}which  was, 
that  our  seamen  should  always  carry  about  them  certificates  of 
their  citizenship.     This  is  a  condition  never  yet  submitted  to  by 
any  nation,  one  with  which  seamen  would  never  have  the  precau- 
tion to  comply ;  the  casualties  of  their  calling  would  expose  them 
to  the  constant  destruction  or  loss  of  this  paper  evidence,  and  thus, 
the  British  government  would  be  armed  with  legal  authority  to 
impress  the  whole  of  our  seamen.     The  simplest  rule  will  be,  that 
the  vessel  being  American,  shall  be  evidence  that  the  seamen  on 
board  her  are  such.     If  they  apprehend  that  our  vessels  might  thus 
become  asylums  for  the  fugitives  of  their  own  nation  from  impress- 
gangs,  the  number  of  men  to  be  protected  by  a  vessel  may  be  lim- 
ited by  her  tonnage,  and  one  or  two  officers  only  be  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  vessel  in  order  to  examine  the  numbers  on  -board  ;  but  no 
press-gang  should  be  allowed  ever  to  go  on  board  an  American  ves- 
sel, till  after  it  shall  be  found  that  there  aie  more  than  their  stipula- 
ted number  oh  board,  nor  till  after  the  master  shall  have  refused  to 
deliver  the  supernumeraries  (to  be  named  by  himseir)  to  the  press- 
officer  who  has  come  on  board  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  even  then,  the 
American  Consul  should  be  called  in.     In  order  to  urge  a  settle- 
ment of  this  point,  before  a  new  occasion  may  arise,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  peculiar  irritation  excited  on  the 
last  occasion,  and  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  our  making  immediate 
reprisals  on  their  seamen  here." 

On  the  subject  of  impressment,  Mr.  Jelfferson's  own  private  opin- 
ion was,  that  American  bottoms  should  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
all  on  board  were  American  citizens,  inasmuch  as  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation was  a  natural  right,  the  free  enjoyment  of  which  no  na- 
tion had  the  authority  to  molest,  with  respect  to  any  other  nation, 
unless  by  special  and  mutual  agreement.  But  the  administration 
were  not  prepared,  at  this  time,  to  carry  their  resistance  to  the  prin- 
ciple, further  than  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
seamen,  without  affording  an  asylum  for  others. 
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The  combination  of  European  despots  against  the  republic  of 
France,  in  1793,  placed  the  United  States  in  a  new,  and  to  them,  in- 
experienced position.  The  situation  of  a  neutral  nation  is  always 
delicate  and  embairassing  ;  but  peculiarly  so,  when  it  is  connect- 
ed with  the  belligerent  parties  by  extensive  commercial  relations, 
and  when  its  subjects  are  divided  by  powerful  political  partialities 
and  antipathies  towards  the  Powers  at  war.  This  was  precise- 
ly the  situation  of  the  United  States.  One  universal  feeUng  of  in- 
dignation at  the  interference  of  England  and  her  allies,  with  the 
revolutionary^  struggle  of  France,  pervaded  the  whole  repubUcan 
party  in  America  ;  and  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  firmness  and 
prudence  of  their  leader,  backed  of  course,  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  administration,  could  have  prevented  the  gen- 
erous enthusiasm  of  the  nation  from  embroiling  the  government  in 
the  foreign  conflict,  and  from  plunging  its  citizens  into  a  ferocious 
and  bloody  war  with  each  other. 

The  phrenzy  of  the  pc^ular  excitement  in  favor  of  France,  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  intemperate  character  of  the  minister  of  the 
French  republic,  Mr.  Genet.     No  sooner  had  this  gentleman  arriv- 
ed in  the  United  States,  than,  presuming  on  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, he  began  the  design  of  forcing  them  to  become  a  party  to  the  war, 
by  an  extraordinary  course  of  proceedings.     He  landed  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1793,  at  Chaileston,  a  port  so  remote  from  his  points,  both  of 
departure  and  destination,  as  to  excite  attention ;  and  instead  of 
proceeding  directly  to  Philadelphia,  and  presenting  his  credentials  to 
the  President,  he  remained  in  Charleston  five  or  ox  weeks.     While 
there,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  authorizing  the  fitting  and  arm- 
ing vessels  in  that  port,  enlisting  men,  foreigners  and  citizens,  and 
giving  them  commissions  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  on  the 
nations  at  war  with   France.     These  vessels  were  taking  and 
bringing  prizes  into  oUr  ports ;  and  the  Consuls  of  France,  by  his 
direction,  were  assuming  to  hold  courts  of  admiralty  on  them,  to 
try,  condemn,  and  authorize  their  sale  as  legal  prize.    All  this  was 
done  and  doing  before  Mr.  Genet  had  been  received  and  accreted 
by  the  President,  without  his  consent  or  poqsultation,  in  defimipe  of 
an  express  proclamation  by  the  government,  and  in  palp^l4e  con- 
travention of  the  law  of  nations.     These  proceedings  inuoiediately 
caUed  forth  from  the  British  Minister  several  memorials  tliereon ; 
to  which  Mr.  Jefierson  replied,  on  the  15tk  Qi  May,  condpnirying,  ia 
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the  highest  degree,  the  transactions  complained  against,  and  assur- 
ing the  British  Minister  that  the  United  States  would  take  the  most 
effectual  measuies  to  prevent  their  repetition.  Mr.  Genet  reached 
Philadelphia  the  next  day.  His  progress  through  the  country  had 
been  triumphal ;  and  he  was  received  at  Philadelphia  amidst  the 
plaudits  and  acclamations  of  the  people.  On  his  presentation  to 
the  President,  he  assured  him  that  on  account  of  the  remote  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  other  circumstances,  France  did  not 
expect  them  to  become  a  party  in  the  war,  but  wished  to  see  them 
preserve  their  prosperity  atid  happiness  in  peace.  But  in  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Secretary  of  State,  soon  after  his  reception,  he  alluded 
to  his  proceedings  at  Charleston,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  not  absolutely  decided  against  them.  He  added,  that  he 
would  write  the  Secretary  a  note,  justifying  his  conduct  under  the 
treaty  between  the  two  nations ;  but  if  the  President  should  finally 
determine  otherwise,  he  must  Submit,  as  his  instmctions  enjoined 
him  to  do  what  was  agreeable  to  the  Americans. 

In  pursuance  of  his  intimation,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.,  on  the  27th  of  May,  in  which  it  appeared  that  he 
was  far  from  possessing  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of 
the  government.     This  letter  laid  the  foundation  of  a  correspond- 
ence, which  is  confessedly  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. 
The  communications  of  Mr.  Jefferson  embody  a  complete  system  of 
national  law,  as  appHcable  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  neutral 
nations,  and  present  an  invaluable  commentary  on  the  logic  and 
the  legal  interpretation  of  treaties.     For  elegance  and  dignity  of 
composition,  for  coolness  and  energy  of  reasoning,  for  the  godhke 
chastity  of  purpose,  with  which  they  repelled  the  glowing  and  se- 
ductive appeals  of  a  beloved  and  persecuted  nation,  and  above  all. 
for  that  more  than  Roman  firmness  with  which  they  resisted  the 
torrent  of  sympathetic  enthusiasm  which  poured  ^om  the  hearts  of 
his  own  countrymen,  these  papers  will  forever  remain  a  monument 
to  the  genius,  wisdom,  and  self-denying  patriotism  of  the  author. 
They  embrace  in  themselves  a  volume  of  the  American  State-pa 
pers ;  and  a  mere  outline  of  them,  would  exceed  the  limits  prescrib- 
ed to  this.     Aside  from  their  momentous  appUancy  to  the  occasion, 
they  derive  additional  importance  from  the  consideration,  that  they 
formed  the  commencenaent,  and  the  true  exposition  of  that  system 

of  policy  to  which  the  United  States  have  inflexibly  adhered,  through 
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every  season  in  which  the  warring  Powers  of  the  earth  have  placed 
them  in  the  predicament  of  a  neutral  nation.  As  a  circumstance  of 
some  curiosity,  if  not  of  some  weight,  it  might  be  added,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson'?  controversy  with  Genet,  was  the  first  of  two  transactions 
only  in  his  poUtical  life,  which  received  the  open  and  avowed  ap- 
probation of  the  federalists  as  a  party. 

•The  communications  of  Genet,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  tissue 
of  inflammatory  declamation,  and  indignity.     To  the  reasonings  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  obligations  of  the  United  States,  to  observe  an 
impartial  neutrality  towards  all  the  belligerent  parties,  he  applied  the 
epithet  of  "diplomatic  subtelties.".    And  when  he  sustained  the  prin- 
ciples advanced  by  him,  by  quotations  from  Vattfel,  and  other  ap- 
proved jurisconsults,  Genet  called  them  "  the  aphorisms  of  Vattel," 
&c.     "  You  oppose,"  said  he,  "to  my  complaints,  to  my  just  reclam- 
ations, upon  the  footing  of  right,  the  private  or  public  opinion  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and  this  egis  not  appearing  to 
you  suflftcient,  you  bring  forward  aphorisms  of  Vattel,  to  justify  or 
excuse  infractions  committed  on  positive  treaties."     And  he  added, 
'•do  not  punish  tlie  brave  individuals  of  your  nation  who  arrange 
themselves  under  our  banner,  knowing  perfectly  well,  that  no  law 
of  the  United  States  gives  to  the  government  the  sole  power  of  ar- 
resting their  zeal,  by  acts  of  rigor.     The  Americans  are  free ;  they 
are  not  attached  to  the  glebe,  like  the  slaves  of  Russia ;  they  may 
change  their  situation  when  they  please,  and  by  accepting  at  this 
moment  the  succor  of  their  arms  in  the  habit  of  tramphng  on  ty- 
rants, we  do  not  commit  the  plagiat  of  which  you  speak.     The  true 
robbery,  the  true  crime  would  be  to  enchain  the  courage  of  these 
good  citizens,  of  these  sincere  friends  of  the  best  of  causes."    At  oth- 
er times  he  would  address  himself  to  the  political  feelings  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  himself  whom  he  had  been  induced  to  consider  his  per- 
sonal fiiend,  and  who,  he  said,  "  had  initiated  him  into  mysteries 
which  had  inflamed  his  hatred  against  all  those  who  a^ire  to  an 
absolute  power." 

During  the  whole  time,  also,  Mr.  Genet  was  industriously  engag- 
ed in  disseminating  seditious  addresses  among  the  people,  and  at- 
tempting, by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  ipflame  their  passions, 
already  sufficiently  excited,  and  induce  them  to  arise  in  arms 
against  the  enemies  of  France.     What  an  ungenerous  moment 
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was  this,  to  put  to  the  test  the  sensibilities  of  the  American  people 
for  their  brave  and  beloved  ally  ? 

Finally,  after  a  controversy  of  several  months,  in  the  whole  course 
of  which,  the  mingled  effusions  of  arrogance  and  intemperance, 
were  opposed  to  a  moderation  and  forbearance  which  could  not  be 
betrayed  into  a  single  undignified  expression,  the  American  govern- 
ment came  to  the  determination  of  desiring  the  recall  of  Mr.  Genet. 
This  delicate  duty  was  executed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  in  a  manner 
which  has  doubtless  united  more  suffrages  in  its  favor,  taking  the 
world  at  large,  than  any  other  diplomatic  performance  on  record. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  1793,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morris,  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  containing  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  correspondence,  on  both  sides,  assigning  the  reasons  which 
rendered  necessary  the  recall  of  Mr.  Genet,  and  directing  the  case 
to  be  immediately  laid  before  his  government. 

This  celebrated  letter  is  an  essay  of  sixteen  pages,  octavo.  It 
were  vain  to  attempt  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  its  contents.  To  a 
full  and  dispassionate  review  of  the  transactions  of  Mr.  Genet,  and 
an  unanswerable  vindication  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  ad- 
ministration had  conducted  itself  in  the  controversy,  assurances  were 
added  of  an  unwavering  attachment  to  France,  expressed  in  such 
t^rms  of  unaffected  sensibility,  as  to  impress  the  most  callous  with 
the  sincerity  of  the  heart  from  which  they  flowed.  The  concluding 
paragraphs  are  too  remarkable  not  to  require  an  insertion. 

After  introducing  a  series  of  quotations  from  Mr.  Genet's  corres- 
pondence, which  he  deemed  too  offensive  to  be  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, or  to  merit  a  commentary,  the  author  proceeded  in  the  follow- 
ing dignified  strain : 

"  We  draw  a  veil  over  the  sensations  which  these  expressions  ex- 
cite. No  words  can  render  them ;  but  they  will  not  escape  the  sen- 
sibility of  a  friendly  and  magnanimous  nation,  who  will  do  us  jus- 
tice. We  see  in  them  neither  the  portrait  of  ourselves,  nor  the  pencil 
of  our  friends  ;  but  an  attempt  to  embroil  both ;  to  add  still  another 
nation  to  the  enemies  of  his  ^untry,  and  to  draw  on  both  a  reproach, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  never  stain  the  history  of  either.  The  writ- 
ten proofs,  of  which  Mr.  Genet  was  himself  the  bearer,  were  too  un- 
equivocal to  leave  a  doubt  that  the  French  nation  are  constant  in 
their  friendship  to  us.  The  resolves  of  their  National  Convention, 
the  letters  of  their  Executive  Council  attest  this  truth,  in  t^ms 
which  render  it  necessary  to  seek  in  some  other  hypothesis,  the  so- 
lution of  Mr.  Grenet's  machinations  against  our  peace  and  friendship. 
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"  Conscious,  on  our  part,  of  the  same  .friendly  and  sincere  dispo- 
sitions, we  can  with  truth  affirm,  both  for  our  nation  and  govern- 
ment, that  we  have  never  omitted  a  reasonable  occasion  of  mani- 
festing them.     For  I  will  not  consider  as  of  that  character,  opportu- 
nities of  sallying  forth  from  our  ports  to  way-lay,  rob,  and  murder 
defenceless  merchants  and  others,  who  have  done  us  no  injury,  and 
who  were  coming  to  trade  with  us  in  the  conl&dence  of  our  peace  and 
amity.     The  violation,  of  all  the  laws  of  order  and  morality  which 
bind  mankind  together,  would  be  an  unacceptable  offering  to  a  just 
nation.     Recurring  then  only  to  recent  things,  after  so  afflicting  a 
libel  we  recollect  with  satisfaction,  that  in  the  course  of  two  year?, 
by  unceasing  exertions,  we  paid  up  seven  years'  arrearages  and  in- 
stalments of  our  debt  to  France,  which  the  inefficiency  of  our  first 
form  of  government  had  suffered  to  be  accumulating :  that  press- 
ing on  still  to  the  entire  fulfilment  of  our  engagements,  we  have 
facilitated  to  Mr.  Genet  the  effect  of  the  instalments  of  the  present 
year,  to  enable  him  to  send  relief  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  France, 
threatened  with  famine :  that  in  the  first  moment  of  the  insurrec- 
tion which  threatened  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  we  stepped  for- 
ward to  their  relief  with  arms  and  money,  taking  freely  on  ourselves 
the  risk  of  an  unauthorized  aid,  when  delay  would  have  been  de- 
nial :  that  we  have  received,  according  to  our  best  abilities,   the 
wretched  fugitives  from  the  catastrophe  of  the  principal  town  of 
that  colony,  who,  escaping  from  the  swords  and  flames  of  civil  war, 
threw  themselves  on  us  naked  and  houseless,  without  food  or 
friends,  money  or  other  means,  their  faculties  lost  and  absorbed  in 
the  depth  of  their  distresses  :  that  the  exclusive  admission  to  sell 
here  the  prizes  made  by  France  on  her  enemies,  in  the  present  war, 
though  unstipulated  in  our  treaties,  and  unfounded  in  her  own 
practice  or  in  that  of  other  nations,  as  we  believe ;  the  spirit  mani- 
fested by  the  late  grand  jury  in  their  proceedings  against  those  who 
had  aided  the  enemies  of  France  with  arms  and  implements  of  war ; 
the  expressions  of  attachment  to  his  nation,  with  which  Mr.  Genet 
was  welcomed  on  his  arrival  and  journey  from  south  to  north,  and 
our  long  forbearance  under  his  gross  usurpations  and  outrages  of 
the  laws  and  authority  of  our  country,  do  not  bespeak  the  partiali- 
ties intimated  in  his  letters.     And  for  these  things  he  rewards  us 
by  endeavors  to  excite  discord  and  distrust  between  our  citizens 
and  those  whom  they  have  entrusted  with  their  government,  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  our  government,  between  our  nation 
and  his.     But  none  of  these  things,  we  hope,  will  be  found  in  ln» 
power.     That  friendship  which  dictcites  to  us  to  bear  with  his  con.* 
duct  yet  a  while,  lest  the  interests  of  his  nation  here  should  sufifer  in- 
jury, will  hasten  them  to  replace  an  agent,  whose  dispositions  are 
such  a  misrepresentation  of  theirs,  and  whose  continuance  here  is 
inconsistent  with  order,  peace,  respect,  and  that  friendly  correspond- 
ence which  we  hope  will  ever  subsist  between  the  two  nations* 
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His  government  will  see  too  that  the  case  is  pressing.  That  it  is 
iixipossible  for  two  sovereign  and  independent  authorities  to  be  going 
on  within  our  territory  at  the  same  time  without  collision.  They 
will  foresee  that  if  Mr.  Genet  perseveres  in  his  proceedings,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  so  hazardous  to  us,  the  example  so  humiliating 
and  pernicious,  that  we  may  be  forced  even  to  suspend  his  func- 
tions before  a  successor  can  arrive  to  continue  them.  If  our  citizens 
have  not  already  been  shedding  each  other^s  blood,  it  is  not  owing  to 
the  moderation  of  Mr.  Genet,  but  to  the  forbearance  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

"  Lay  the  case  then  immediately  before  his  government.  Ac- 
company it  with  assurances,  which  cannot  be  stronger  than  true, 
that  our  friendship  for  the  nation  is  constant  and  unabating ;  that 
faithful  to  our  treaties,  we  have  fulfilled  them  in  every  point  to  the 
best  of  our  understanding;  that  if  in  any  thing,  however,  we  have 
construed  them  amiss,  we  are  ready  to  enter  into  candid  explana- 
tions, and  ti  do  whatever  we  can  be  convinced  is  right ;  that  in  op- 
posing the  extravagances  of  an  agent,  wL-jse  character  they  seem 
not  sufficiently  to  have  known,  we  have  been  urged  by  motives  of 
duty  to  ourselves  and  justice  toothers,  which  cannot  but  be  approv- 
ed by  those  who  are  just  themselves ;  and  finally,  that  after  inde- 
pendence and  self-government,  there  is  nothing  we  more  sincerely 
wish  than  perpetual  friendship  with  them." 

This  impressive  appeal  to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  France, 
was  successful.  Genet  was  recalled,  and  his  place  supplied  by 
Mr.  Fauchet,  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  February,  1794. 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  1793,  Mr.  Jelfferson  resigned  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  retired  from  political  life.  This 
was  not  a  sudden  resolution  on  his  part ;  nor  an  unexpected  event 
to  his  country.  The  political  disagreement  between  hiinself  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  added  to  his  general  disinclination 
to  office,  was  the  cause  of  his  retirement.  This  disagreement, 
originating  in  a  fundamental  diflerence  of  opinion,  was  aggravated 
by  subsequent  colUsions  in  the  cabinet,  was  reflected  back  upon  the 
people,  and  aggravated,  in  turn,  the  agitations  and  animosities  be- 
tween the  republicans  and  federalists,  of  which  they  were  respect- 
ively the  leaders. 

On  his  first  introduction  upon  the  poUtical  theatre  in  New  York,  ' 
the  general  appearance  of  things,  it  will  be  recollected,  inspired 
Mr.  Jefferson  \^th  distressing  presages  of  the  course  which  the  ad- 
ministration would  take,  and  of  the  result  of  his  connection  with  it. 
The  pompous  levees  of  the  President,  forced  on  him  by  the  high- 
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flying  aristocracy  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  evening  par- 
ties of  the  Vice  President,  Secretary  of  War,  and  others,  which 
were  flaming  imitations  of  the  pageantry  and  sycophantry  of  roy- 
alism ;  and  above  all,  the  general  tone  of  the  table  conversations, 
in  which  a  preference  of  kingly  over  republican  government  was 
evidently  the  favorite  sentiment,  filled  him  with  indescribable  won- 
der and  mortification.     Then  followed  those  scenes  of  corruption 
in  the  Legislature,  and  of  gambling  in  the  public  paper,  through 
the  country,  over  which  every  lover  of  his  country  must  weep,  as 
the  first  and  foulest  stains  upon  her  political  escutcheon.     Then 
came  the  National  Bank,  with  the  eternal  precedent  fixed  upon  us, 
of  legislative  expositions  of  the  constitution  subservient  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  majority  in  place, — ^then  the  excise  law,  and 
the  commencement  of  a  system  of  internal  taxation,  which  is  the 
pe^cuUar  opprobium  of  despotism. 

No  sooner  had  these  measures  passed,  by  which  the  course  of 
administration  was  clearly  indicated,  than  Mr.  Jefferson  came  to 
the  determination  of  relinquishing  his  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment.    Having  discovered  in  a  letter  from  the  President,  while  on 
a  journey  to  the  south,  that  he  intended  to  resign  the  administra- 
tion at  the  end  of  his  first  term,  he  decided  on  making  that  the 
date  of  his  own  retirement.     This  resolution  was  formed  so  early 
as  April,  1T91 ;  and  first  communicated  to  the  President  in  Febru- 
ary, 1792.     The  inteUigence  came  Uke  a  shock  on  the  mind  of 
General  Washington.     He  had  long  been  aware  of  the  fatal  schism 
in  his  cabinet,  and  had  labored  with  unceasing  anxiety,  to  effect  a 
reconciUation  ;  but  that  this  unhappy  circumstance  should  bring  on 
the  retirement  of  either  party,  was  a  calamity  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  expect.     Washington  loved  Jefferson ;  he  almost  rev- 
erenced his  talents  ;  and,  as  a  man  and  private  counsellor,  had  more 
confidence  in  him  than  any  other  human  being.     The  private 
conversations  held  between  these  two  great  public  servants,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  during  their  ofiicial  connection,  attest  the  sincerity  of 
their  attachment  to  each  other,  and  the  fervor  of  their  devotion  to 
country.     While  both  were  incessantly  sighing  for  retirement,  each 
endeavored  to  dissuade  the  other  from  it,  as  an  irremediable  public 
calamity. 

These  several  conversations,  which  place  the  characters  of  both 
in  a  most  amiable  and  interesting  light,  shall  be  grouped  together, 
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their  substance  faithfully  stated,  and  nearly*  in  the  language  in 
which  they  were  uttered.     The  first  of  them  was  on  the  29th  of 
February,  1792.     The  President  had  invited  Mr.  Jefferson  to  break- 
fast with  him  ;  and  after  conducting  him  to  a  private  room,  said, 
in  an  afiectionate  tone,  that  he  had  felt  much  concern  at  an  ex- 
pression which  dropped  from  him  yesterday,  and  which  indicated 
an  intention  of  retiring  when  he  should.     That  as  to  himself,  many 
motives  obliged  him  to  it.     He  had,  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  war,  and  most  particularly  at  the  close  of  it,  uniformly  declared 
bis  resolution  never  to  act  again  in  any  public  station  ;  that  he 
had  already  twice  retired  under  that  firm  resolution ;  that  were 
he  to  continue  longer  in  public  life  it  might  give  occasion  to  say, 
that  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  office,  he  could  not  subsist  without 
them.    That  he  really  felt  himself  growing  old,  his  bodily  health 
less  firm,  his  memory,  always  bad,  becoming  worse,  and  perhaps 
the  other  faculties  of  his  mind  showing  a  decay  to  others,  of  which 
he  was  insensible  himself;  that  this  apprehension  particulaly  op- 
pressed him  ;  that  he  found,  moreover,  his  activity  lessened,  busi- 
ness more  irksome,  and  tranquillity  become  an  irresistable  passion. 
That  he  did  not  believe  his  presence  necessary,  since  there  were 
so  many  other  characters  who  would  do  the  business  as  well  or  bet- 
ter.    That  however  much  he  felt  himself  obliged,  for  these  reasons, 
to  retire,  he  should  consider  it  as  unfortunate  if  that  event  should 
bring  on  the  jetirement  of  the  great  officers  of  the  government ; 
and  that  this  might  produce  a  shock  on  the  puUic  mind  of  danger- 
ous consequence. 

Mr.  Jefierson  told  him,  that  no  man  had  ever  had  less  desire  of 
entering  into  public  offices  than  himself ;  that  the  circumstance  of 
a  perilous  war,  which  brought  every  thing  into  danger,  and  called 
for  all  the  services  which  every  citizen  could  render,  had  induced 
him  to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  government  of  Virginia ; 
that  he  had  both  before  and  after  refused  repeated  appointments  of 
Congress  to  go  abroad  in  that  sort  of  office,  which,  if  he  had  con- 
sulted his  own  gratification,  would  always  have  been  most  agreea- 
ble to  him ;  that  on  resigning  the  government  of  Virginia,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  he  had  retired  with  a  firm  resolution  never  more 
to  appear  in  public  life.     That  a  domestic  loss,  however,  occurred, 
which  made  him  fancy  that  a  temporary  absence  and  change  of 
scene  would  be  expedient  for  him ;  that  he  consequently  accepted 
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a  foreign  appointment,  limited  to  two  years ;  at  tlie  close  of  which, 
Dr.  Franklin  having  left  France,  he  had  consented  to  supply  his 
place,  and  though  he  continued  in  it  for  three  or  four  years,  it  was 
under  the  constant  idea  of  remaining  only  a  year  or  two  longer ; 
that  the  Revolution  in  France  coming  dn,  he  had  so  interested  him- 
self in  the  event  of  it,  that  when  obliged  to  bring  his  family  home, 
he  had  still  an  idea  of  returning  and  awaiting  the  close  of  that, 
to  fix  the  era  of  his  final  retirement.  That  on  his  arrival  here, 
he  found  he  had  been  appointed  to  his  present  office,  which  he 
accepted  with  reluctance,  \ind  with  a  firm  resolution  of  indulging 
his  constant  wish  of  retirement  at  no  very  distant  day ;  that  when 
therefore  he  had  received  a  letter  of  the  President,  of  April  1st, 
1792,  and  discovered  from  an  expression  in  that,  his  intention  of 
retiring  at  the  end  of  his  first  term,  his  mind  was  made!^p  to  make 
that  the  epoch  of  his  own  retirement  from  those  labors  of  which  he 
was  heartily  tired.  That,  however,  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  idea  in  either  of  his  brethren  in  the  administration  of  retiring ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  perceived  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  sinking  fund,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  developed  the  plan  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  that  it  embrac- 
ed years  in  its  view. 

The  President  said,  that  he  considered  the  Treasury  department 
as  a  much  more  limited  one,  going  only  to  the  single  object  of  rev- 
enue, while  that  of  Secretary  of  State,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
objects  of  administration,  was  much  more  important,  and  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Jefferson,  therefore,  would  be  more  sensibly  felt ; 
*  that  thbugh  the  government  had  set  out  with  a  pretty  general  good 
will  of  the  public,  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  had  lately  shown 
thems^es  far  beyond  what  he  could  have  expected,  and  to  what 
height  they  might  arise,  in  case  of  two  great  a  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration, could  not  be  foreseen  ;  that  he  thought  it  important  to 
preserve  the  check  of  his  opinions  particularly,  in  the  administra- 
tion, in  order  to  keep  things  in  their  proper  channel.  That  with 
respect  to  the  existing  causes  of  public  uneasiness,  he  thought  there  ' 
were  suspicions  against  a  particular  party,  which  had  been  carried  a 
great  deal  too  far ;  there  might  be  desires,  but  he  did  not  beheve  there 
were  designs  to  transform  the  government  into  a  monarchy ;  that 
the  main  body  of  the  people  in  the  Eastern  States  were  as  steadily  for 
repuUicanism  as  in  the  Southern ;  that  the  constitution  we  had  was 
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an  excellent  one,  if  we  could  keep  it  where  it  was  ;  that  it  was  in- 
deed supposed  there  was  a  party  who  wished  to  change  it  into  a 
monarchical  form,  but  that  he  could  conscientiously  declare  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  United  States,  who  would  set  his  face  more 
decidedly  against  it  than  himself.     [Here  Mr.  Jefferson  interrupted 
him  by  saying  :  *No  rationalman  in  the  United  States  suspects  you 
of  any  other  disposition ;  but  there  does  not  pass  a  week,  in  which 
we  cannot  prove  declarations  dropping  from  the  monarchical  party, 
that  our  government  is  good  for  nothing,  is  a  milk  and  water  thing 
which  cannot  support  itself,  we  must  knock  it  down,  and  set  up 
something  of  more  energy.']     The  President  said,  if  that  was  the 
case,  he  thought  it  a  proof  of  their  insanity,  for  that  the  republican 
spirit  of  the  Union  was  so  manifest  and  so  solid,  it  was  astonishing 
how  any  one  could  expect  to  move  it.     He  proceeded  to  express  his 
earnest  wish  that  himself  and  Hamilton  could  coalesce  in  the  meas- 
ures of  the  government ;  that  he  had  proposed  the  same  thing  to  Ham- 
ilton, who  had  expressed  his  readiness.     He  reiterated  his  extreme 
wretchedness  in  office,  went  lengthily  into  the  newspaper  attack;s 
upon  him  for  levees,  <fcc.  explained  how  he  had  been  entrapped  in- 
to them  by  the  persons  he  consulted  in  New  York,  ana  declared 
if  he  could  but  know  what  the  sense  of  the  public  was,  he  would 
most  cheerfully  conform  to  it.     He  expressed  his  grief  at  the  op- 
position which  had  arisen  to  the  administration,  and  considered  it  an 
opposition  to  himself;  that  though  indeed  he  had  signed  many  act3 
which  he  did  not  approve  in  all  their  parts,  yet  he  had  never  put 
his  name  to  one  which  he  did  not  think,  on  the  whole,  was  eligible. 
That  as  to  the  bank,  a  difference  of  opinion  ought  to  be  tolerated, 
until  there  was  some  infallible  criterion  of  reason.     He  said  not  a 
word  on  the  corruption  of  the  legislature,  but  defended  the  assump- 
tion, and  justified  the  excise  law.     He  did  not  believe  the  discon- 
tents had  extended  fer  from  the  seat  of  government,  but  if  they 
were  more  extensive  than  he  supposed,  it  might  be,  that  the  desire 
for  his  remaining  in  the  government  was  not  general;  and  he 
wished  to  be  better  informed  on  this  head. 

Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  only  a  single 
source  of  these  discontents.  TThough  they  had. indeed  appeared  to 
spread  themselves  over  the  War  department  also,-  yet  he  considered 
that  as  an  overflowing  only  from  their  real  reservoir,  to  wit,  the 
Treasury  department.     That  a  system  had  there  been  contrived, 
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for  deluging  the  States  with  paper  money,  for  withdrawing  our 
citizens  from  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  other 
branches  of  useful  industry,  to  occupy  themselves  and  their  capitals 
in  a  species  of  gambling,  destructive  of  morality,  and  which  had 
insinuated  its  poison  into  the  government  itself.     That  it  was  a 
fact  as  certainly  known,  as  that  they  were  then  conversing,  that 
particular  members  of  the  legislature,  while  those  laws  were  on  the 
carpet,  had  feathered  their  nests  with  paper,  had  then  voted  for  the 
laws,  and  constantly  since  lent  all  the  energy  of  their  talents,  and 
instrumentality  of  their  offices,  to  the  establishment  and  enlarge- 
ment of  this  system ;  that  they  had  chained  it  about  our  necks 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  game  in  their 
hands,  had,  from  time  to  time,  aided  in  making  such  legislative 
constructions  of  the  constitution,  as  made  it  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  the  people  thought  they  had  submitted  to ;  that  they  had 
now  brought  forward  a  proposition  far  beyond  any  one  ever  yet 
advanced,  and  to  which  the  eyes  of  many  were  turned,  as  the  de- 
cision which  was  to  let  us  know  whether  we  live  under  a  limited 
or  an  unlimited  government.     He  alluded  to  a  proposition  in  the 
report  on  manufactures,  which,  under  color  of  giving  bounties  for 
the  encouragement  of  particular  manufactures,  meant  to  establish 
the  doctrine,  that  the  power  given  by  the  constitution  to  collect  tax- 
es to  provide  for  the  general  welfare^  permitted  Congress  to  take 
every  thing  under  their  management  which  they  should  deem  for 
the  public  welfare ;  consequently,  that  the  subsequent  enumera- 
tion of  their  powers  was  not  the  description  to  which  resort  must  be 
had,  and  did  not  at  all  constitute  the  Umits  of  their  authority  ; 
that  this  was  a  very  different  question  from  that  of  the  bank,  which 
was  thought  an  incident  to  an  enumerated  power.     He  observed, 
that  though  the  people  were  sound,  there  was  a  numerous  sect  who 
had  monarchy  in  contemplation,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  one  of  these.     That  he  had  heard  him  say  our  con- 
stitution was  a  shilly-shally  thing,  of  mere  milk  and  water,  which 
could  not  last,  and  was  only  good  as  a  step  to  something  better. 
That  when  we  reflected,  that  he  had  endeavored  in  the  Convention 
to  make  an  English  constitution  of  it,  and  when  failing  in  that,  we 
saw  all  his  measures  tending  to  bring  it  into  the  same  form,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  be  jealous  ;  and  particulaily,  when  we  saw  that 
these  measures  had  established  corruption  in  the  legislature,  wher^ 
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there  was  a  squadron  devoted  to  the  nod  of  the  Treasury,  doing 
whatever  he  had  directed,  and  ready  to  do  what  he  should  direct. 
That  if  the  equilibrium  of  the  three  great  bodies,  legislative,  exec- 
utive and  judiciary,  could  be  preserved,  if  the  legislature  could  be 
kept  independent,  he  should  never  fear  the  result  of  our  govern- 
ment ;  but  that  he  cQuld  not  be  otherwise  than  uneasy,  when  he 
saw  that  the  executive  had  swallowed  up  the  legislative  branch. 
As  to  the  establishment  of  our  credit,  the  vaunted  object  of  the 
financial  system,  &c.  all  that  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  was 
an  efficient  government  and  an  honest  one,  declaring  it  would  sa- 
credly pay  its  debts,  laying  taxes  for  this  purpose  and  applyuig  them 
to  it.     He  enforced  the  great  topic  of  all  his  conversations  and  his 
letters,  to  wit,  the  importance  of  the  President's  continuing  in  office 
another  term  ;  that  his,  presence  was  absolutely  necessary  ;  that  he 
was  the  only  man  in  the  United  States,  who  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  whole ;  that  the  government  was  founded  in  opinion 
and  confidence,  and  the  longer  he  remained,  the  stronger  would  be- 
come the  habits  of  the  people  in  submitting  to  it,  and  thinking  it  a 
thing  to  be  maintained ;  that  there  was  no  other  person,  who  would 
be  thought  any  thing  more  than  the  head  of  a  party.     That  the 
discontents,  which  were  more  extensive  than  the  President  suppos- 
ed, were  not  directed  against  him,  but  against  the  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  the  administration;    that  these  discontents  had,  indeed, 
spread  over  the  whole  South  ;  that  they  were  grounded  on  seeing 
their  judgments  and  interests  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Eastern 
States,  on  every  occasion,  and  their  belief  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a 
mercenary  squadron  in  Congress,  at  the  command  of  the  Treasury. 
That  as  to  himself  the  same  reasons  did  not  operate  to  demand  his 
continuance  in  the  administration ;  that  his  concurrence  was  of 
much  less  importance  than  the  President  seemed  to  imagine ;  that 
he  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  cabal  and  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  government,  and  saw  and  spoke  "with  as  few  as  he  could. 
That  as  to  a  coalition  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  by  that  was  meant, 
that  either  was  to  sacrifice  his  general  system  to  the  other,  it  was  im- 
possible.    They  had  both,  undoubtedly,  formed  their  conclusions 
after  the  most  mature  consideration,  and  principles  conscientiously 
adopted,  could  not  be  relinquished  on  either  side.    His  devout  wish 
and  prayer  was,  to  see  both  Houses  of  Congress  cleaosed  of  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  bank  or  public  stopks ;  and  thait  a  pure  Legisla- 
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ture  being  given  to  the  country,  he  should  al\\^ays  be  ready  to  acqui- 
esce under  their  determinations,  even  if  contrary  to  his  own  opin- 
ions ;  for  that  he  subscribed  to  the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, honestly  expressed,  should  give  the  law.* 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1793,  the  President  called  on  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son at  his  house  in  the  country.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  him, 
of  July  31st,  announcing  his  intention  of  resigning  at  the  close  of 
the  following  month  ;  and  he  made  that  letter  the  painful  subject 
of  his  visit.  He  now  expressed  his  repentance  at  not  having  re- 
signed himself,t  and  how  painfully  it  was  increased  by  seeing  that 
he  was  to  be  deserted  by  those  on  whose  aid  he  most  counted  ;  that 
he  did  not  know  where  he  should  look  to  find  characters  to  fill  the 
ofiices ;  that  mere  talents  did  not  suffice  for  the  department  of  State, 
but  it  required  a  person  conversant  in  foreign  affairs,  and  acquaint- 
ed, with  foreign  courts;  that  Colonel  Hamilton  had  a  few  weeks 
before  written  to  him,  informing  that  private  as  well  as  public  rea- 
Sttos  had  brought  him  to  the  determination  of  retiring,  and  that  he 
should  do  it  towards  the  close  of  the  next  session.  He  expressed 
great  apprehensions  at  the  feniientation  which  seemed  to  be  work- 
ing in  the  public  mind  ;  that  many  descriptions  of  persons,  actuated 
by  different  causes,  appeared  to  be  uniting  ;  what  it  would  end  in 
he  knew  not ;  a  new  Congress  was  to  ^assemble,  more  numer- 
ous, perhaps  of  a  different  spirit ;  the  first  expressions  of  their  sen- 
timent would  be  important ;  if  Mr.  Jefferson  would  only  continue 
with  him  to  the  end  of  that,  it  would  relieve  him  considerably. 

Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  to  him,  in  addition  to  his  excessive  re- 
pugnance to  public  life,  the  particular  uneasiness  of  his  present  situ- 
ation, where  the  laws  of  society  obhged  him  always  to  move  exactly 
in  the  circle  which  he  knew  to  bear  him  pecuUar  hatred  ;  to  wit, 
among  the  wealthy  aristocrats,  the  merchants  connected  closely 
with  England,  the  new  created  paper  fortunes ;  that  thus  sur- 
rounded, his  words  were  caught,  multiplied,  misconstrued,  and  even 
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t  His  first  term  bad  expiied  on  the  4th  of  March,  1793.  Having  consenled  !»• 
a  re-election,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  all  parties,  he  again  received  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Adams  was  also  re-elected  Vice-Presidentt 
but  not  with  equal  unanimity.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty -two  votes,  Mr.  Ad-> 
ams  had  seventy-seven,  and  Geo.  Clinton  of  N.  York,  the  republican  candidate, 
fifty.  The  States  of  Virginia,  New-York,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were 
unanimous  for  Mr.  Clinton.  Kentucky  could  not  forget  the  great  protector  o€ 
the  West,  and  gave  her  vote  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  althou^  he  was  not  a.oaiijiidate^ 
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fabricated  and  spread  abroad  to  his  injury  ;  that  he  saw  also  there 
was  such  an  opposition  of  views  between  himself  and  another  part 
of  the  administration,  as  to  render  it  peculiarly  unpleasing,  and  to 
destroy  the  necessary  harmony ;  that  he  believed  the  next  Congress 
would  attempt  nothing  material,  but  to  render  their  own  body  in- 
dependent ;  that  the  republican  party,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  ex- 
tended, were  firm  in  their  dispositions  to  support  die  present  frame 
of  government ;  and  that  on  the  whole,  no  crisis  existed,  which 
threatened  any  danger. 

The  President  entreated  him  to  remain  in  imtil  the  end  of  an- 
other quarter,  the  last  of  December ;  which  would  carry  them 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  present  year,  by  which  time  he  was 
satisfied  the  affairs  of  Europe  would  be  settled  ;  either  France 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Confederacy,  or  the  latter  would  give 
up  the  contest.  By  that  time,  too.  Congress  would  have  manifested 
its  character.  He  went  lengthily  into  the  difficulties  of  naming  a 
successor,  canvassed  the  characters  of  various  conspicuous  persona- 
ges, without  being  satisfied  with  any  of  them,  except  Mr.  Maidison, 
whom  he  despaired  of  obtaining ;  and  concluded,  by  earnestly  de- 
siring Mr.  Jefferson  to  take  time  and  consider  whether  he  could  not 
continue  with  him  another  quaiter ;  for  that,  like  a  man  going  to 
the  gallows,  he  was  anxious  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  he  could ;  but 
if  he  persisted,  he  must  then  look  about  him,  and  do  the  best  he 
could  towsirds  providing  9.  successor.* 

With  the  last  pressing  solicitation  of  the  President,  Mr.  Jefferson 
at  length  compUed ;  and  accordingly  postponed  his  resignation 
until  the  last  day  of  the  year,  1793,  as  before  stated.  The  political 
effects  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States,  of  the  retirement 
of  this  minister,  realized  the  worst  apprehensions  of  General  Wash- 
ington. They  even  verified  the  worst  predictions  of  the  opponents 
of  the  administration.  They  broke  out  wildly,  and  spread  them- 
selves with  accumulative  and  disastrous  potency,  through  the  re- 
maining period  of  the  eighteenth  centiu'y  ;  when  they  were  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  stand  by  the  triumphant  interposition  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  way.  Some  developments 
of  that  dark  history,  which  have  been  left  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  will 
appear  in  the  succeeding  chapter.     Meanwhile,  the  following  para- 
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graph,  extracted  from  his  private  lepers,  will  not  be  thought  irisele^ 

vant  or  uninstructive.  *  *'  \^' 

* 
"From  the  moment  of  my  retirin5#5m  the  administration,  the 

federalists  got  unchecked  hold  of  General  Washington.     His  mem- 
ory was  already  sensibly  impaired  by  ag^,  the  firm  tone  of  mind  for 
which  he  had  been  remarkable,  was  beginning  to  relax,  its  energy 
was  abated,  at  Ustlessness  of  labor,  a  desire  for^tranquillity  had  crept 
on  him,  and  a  wiUingness  to  let  others  act,  and  even  think  for  him. 
Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  was  disgusted*  with,  atrocities  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  difference 
between  the  rabble  who  were  used  as  instruments  of  their  perpetra- 
tion, and  the  steady  and  rational  character  of  the  American  people, 
in  which  he  had  not  sufficient  confidence.     The  opposition  too,  of 
the  repubUcans  to  the  British  treaty,  and  the  zealous  support  of  the 
federalists  in  that  unpopular  but  favorite  measure  of  theirs,  had 
made  him  all  their  own.     Understanding,  moreover,  that  I  disap- 
proved of  that  treaty,  and  copiously  nourished  with  falsehoods  by  a 
tnalignant  neighbor  of  mine,  who  ambitioned  to  be  his  correspond- 
ent, ne  had  become  alienated  from  myself  personally,  as  from  the 
repubUcan  body  generally  of  his  fellow  citizens  ;  and  he  wrote  the 
letters  to  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Carroll,  over  which,  in  devotion  to  his 
imperishable  fame,  we  must  for  ever  weep  as  monuments  of  mortal 
decay." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  conamencementof  the 
year  1794,  to  the  memorable  epoch  of  1800,  is  a  history  of  unre- 
mitting struggles  between  the  advocates  of  monarchy  and  repub- 
licanism. 

This  political  drama,  of  which  the  present  recollection  is  but  as  a 
dream  of  the  night,  was  scarcely  less  terrible  in  its  course,  or  less 
^nomentous  in  its  consequences,  than  the  internal  conflict  of  the 
Revolution.  The  latter,  by  an  unexampled  exertion  of  moral  agenr 
cy,  revolutionized  the  government  from  a  monarchical  to  a  repub* 
lican  structure ;  the  former,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  same 
peaceable  power,  against  the  same  political  antagonists,  saved  it 
from  retrograding  into  its  original  deformity.  That  this  was  the 
real  ground  and  nature  of  the  contest,  is  too  notorious  to  be  contro- 
verted.    Without  resorting  to  the  private  revelations  of  a  principal 
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actoT)'  toucbiag  the  secret  tt^HR^fne  of  the  governnieat,  and  the 
avowed  opmioiig  of  its  pre^HWot  aganls,  or  without  recurring  to 
the  newspaper  conflagnitiaHBi'4hai  tempestuous  season,  the  public 
Bind  written  history  of  tliMpiied  Ula-We  abounds  with  Eatisfoctory 
testimony  on  this  point.'  ^fl  '' ' 

The  third  Congresa  t^flfe  TJniied  States,' the  political  character 
of  which  had  been  anficiipAted  witli  great  alarm  by  the  monarchical 
party,  and  with  son» 'uneasiness  by  the  President,  assembled  on 
the  3d  of  December,  1793.  Notwithstanding  the  atrocious  turn  of 
the  French  Revolution,  with  which  the  repubhcAn  party  had  be- 
come identified,  from  their  sympafhy  in  its  principles  only,  the 
last  elections  had  secured  a  repubhcan  majority  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  ;  but,  as  corruption  had  become  the  estab- 
lished principle,  at  head  quarters,  the  majority  was  too  small  not  to 
be  easy  of  debauchery,  on  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  party 
which  preponderated  in  the  administration.  The  political  cbarac- 
.  ter  of  the  Senate  remained  essentially  unaltered. 

At  this  session,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  celebrated  Report  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  was  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  comparative  expose  which  this  document  presented,  of  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  England  and  France,  displayed  in  such 
vivid  and  incontrovertible  contrast  the  conduct  of  those  governments 
towards  the  United  States,  as  had  an  electric  effect  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  the  two  political  parties.  The  monarchists,  who  were 
chained  in  theory  to  the  British  Constitution,  and  embarked  in  the 
design  of  assimulating  ours  to  that,  whose  feelings  and  interests 
were  essentially  British,  considered  the  Report  as  an  insidious  attack 
upon  their  patron  nation,  and  an  immanly  truckling  to  France. 
The  republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  gratified  at  seeing  a  true 
exposition  of  our  foreign  relations  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  nation; 
and  they  espoused  with  ardor  the  principle  of  commercial  discrim- 
ination recommended  by  the  author. 

This  principle  had  been  a  favorite  one  with  Mr.  JeBerson,  flrom 
the  origin  of  the  government.  In  his  letters  to  Amenca,  while  in 
France,  be  had  constantly  and  most  strenuously  eiiliMed  the  idea. 
To  make  the  interest  of  every  nation  on  the  globe,  stand  eorety  for 
its  justice  to  us,  and  to  make  injury  to  them  follow  injury  to  us,  in 

'  Jeffenou'*  Aha,  which  abonndi  in  iinii«table  pioofi  on  this  head. 
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equal  degree,  and  as  surely  as  effect  fdlows  its  cause,  was  his  first, 
and  uniform  doctrine  tbxough  life.  With  respect  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, in  particular,  his  opinion  was,  th^t  nothing  would  force 
them  to  do  justice,  but  the  loud  voice  of  their  peojple,  and  that  this 
could  only  be  excited  by  distressing  their  commerce.  Besides,  it 
would  argue  injustice,  not  to  say  ingratitude,  on  our  part,  to  admit 
every  nation  to  an  equal  participation  in  the  benefits  of  our  com- 
merce, whilst  one  loaded  us  with  fireedoms,  liberalities  and  courte- 
sies, and  another  with  burthens,  prohibitions  and  execrations. 
This  was  precisely  the  case  as  between  England  and  France.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  Paris,  1789,  Mr^  Jefferson  wrote  : 

"When  of  two  nations,  the  one  has  engaged  herself  in  a  ruinous 
war  for  us,  has  spent  her  blood  and  money  to  save  us,  has  opened 
her  bosom  to  us  in  peace,  and  received  us  almost  on  the  footing  of 
her  own  citizens,  whOe  the  other  has  moved  heaven,  earth,  and  hell 
to  exterminate  us  in  war,  has  insulted  us  in  all  her  councils  in 
peace,  shut  her  doors  to  us  in  every  part  where  her  interests  would 
admit  it,  libeled  us  in  foreign  nations,  endeavored  to  poison  them 
against  the  reception  of  our  most  precious  commodities  ;  to  place 
these  two  nations  on  a  footing,  is  to  give  a  great  deal  more  to  one 
than  to  the  other,  if  the  maxim  be  tme,  that  to  make  unequal  quan- 
tities equal,  you  must  add  more  to  one  than  the  other.  To  say,  in 
excuse,  that  gratitude  is  never  to  enter  into  the  motives  of  national 
conduct,  is  to  revive  a  principle  which  has  been  buried  for  centu- 
ries, with  its  kindred  principles  of  the  lawfulness  of  assassination, 
poison,  perjury,  &c.  All  of  these  were  legitimate  principles  in  the 
dark  ages  which  intervened  between  ancient  and  modern  civiliza- 
tion, but  exploded  and  held  in  just  horror  iathe  eighteenth  century. 
I  know  but  one  code  of  morality  for  men,  whether  acting  singly  oc 
collectively.  He  who  says  I  will  be  a  rogue  when  I  act  in  compa- 
ny with  a  hundred  others,  but  an  honest  man  when  I  act  alone, 
will  be  believed  in  the  former  assertion,  but  not  in  the  latter." 

His  ideas  on  commerce,  and  the  line  of  conduct  proper  to  be  ob- 
served towards  France  and  England,  are  stated  more  at  length  in  a 
letter  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  about  this  time : 

"  I  do  sincerely  wish  with  you,  that  we  could  take  our  stand  on  a 
ground  perfectly  neutral  and  independent  towards  all  nations.  It 
has  been  my  constant  object  through  my  public  life :  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  English  and  French,  particularly,  I  have  too  often  ex- 
pressed to  the  former  my  wishes,  and  made  to  them  propositions, 
verbally  and  in  writing,  officially  and  privately,  to  official  and  pri- 
vate characters,  for  them  to  doubt  of  my  views,  if  they  could  be 
content  with  equality.     Of  this  they  are  in  possession  of  several 
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written  and  formal  proofs,  in  my  own  hand-writing.    But  they  ^ave 
wished  a  monopoly  of  commerce  and  influence  with  us  ;  and  they 
have  in  fact  obtained  it.     When  we  take  notice  that  theirs  is  the 
workshop  to  which  we  go  for  all  we  want ;  that  with  them  centre 
either  immediately  or  iStimately  all  the  labors  of  our  hands  and 
lands  ;  that  to  them  belongs  either  openly  or  secretly  the  great  mass 
of  our  navigation ;  that  even  the  factorage  of  their  affairs  here,  is 
kept  to  themselves  by  factitious  citizenships.;  that  these  foreign  and 
false  citizens  now  constitute  the  great  body  of  what  are  caUed  our 
merchants,  fill  our  sea-ports,  are  planted  in  every  little  town  and 
district  of  the  interior  country,  sway  every  thing  in  the  former  pla* 
ces  by  their  own  votes,  and  those  of  their  dependents,  in  the  latter, 
by  their  insinuations  and  the  influence  of  their  ledgers ;  that  they 
are  advancing  fast  to  a  monopoly  of  our  banks  and  public  funds, 
and  thereby  placing  our  public  finances  under  their  control ;  that 
they  have  in  their  alliance  the  most  influential  characters  in  and 
out  of  office ;  when  they  have  shown  that  by  all  these  bearings  on 
the  different  branches  of  the  government,  they  can  force  it  to  pro- 
ceed in  whatever  direction  they  dictate,  and  bend  the  interests  of 
this  country  entirely  to  the  will  of  another  ;  when  all  this,  I  say,  is 
attended  to,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  we  stand  on  independent 
ground,  impossible  for  a  free  mind  not  to  see  and  to  groan  under  the 
bondage  in  which  it  is  bound.     If  any  thing  after  this  could  excite 
surprise,  it  would  be  that  they  had  been  able  so  far  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  our  own  citizens,  as  to  fix  on  those  who  wish  merely  to 
recover  self  government  the  charge  of  subserving  one  foreign  influ- 
ence because  they  resist  submission  to  another.     But  they  possess 
our  printing  presses,  a  powerful  engine  in  their  government  of  us. 
At  this  very  moment  [1797]  they  would  have  drawn  us  into  a  war 
on  the  side  of  England,  had  it  not  been  for  the  failure  of  her  bank. 
Such  was  their  open  and  loud  cry,  and  that  of  their  gazettes,  till  this 
event.     After  plunging  us  in  all  the  broils  of  the  European  nations, 
there  would  remain  but  one  act  to  close  our  tragedy,  that  is,  to  break 
up  our  Union  ;  and  even  this  they  have  ventured  seriously  and  so- 
lemnly to  propose  and  maintain  by  arguments  in  a  Connecticut  pa- 
per.    I  have  been  happy,  however,  in  believing,  from  the  stifling  of 
this  effort,  that  that  dose  was  found  too  strong,  and  excited  as  much 
repugnance  there  as  it  did  horror  in  the  other  parts  of  our  country, 
and  that  whatever  follies  we  may  be  led  into  as  to  foreign  nations, 
we  shall  never  give  up  our  Union,  the.  last  anchor  of  our  hope,  and 
that  alone  which  is  to  prevent  this  heavenly  country  from  becoming 
an  arena  of  gladiators.     Much  as  I  abhor  war,  and  view  it  as  the 
greatest  scourge  of  mankind,  and  anxiously  as  I  wish  to  keep  out 
of  the  broils  of  Europe,  I  would  yet  go  with  my  brethren  in  these, 
rather  than  separate  from  them.     But  I  hope  we  may  still  keep 
clear  of  them,  notwithstanding,  our  present  thraldom,  and  that  time 

may  be  given  us  to  reflect  on  the  awful  crisis  we  have  passed 

^0* 
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through,  and  to  find  some  means  of  shielding  ourselves  in  ftiture 
from  foreign  influence,  political,  commercial,  or  in  whatever  other 
form  it  may  be  attempted.  I  can  scarcely  withhold  myself  from 
joining  in  the  wish  of  Silas  Deane,  that  there  were  an  ocean  of  fire 
between  us  and  the  old  world." 

The  sentiment  of  these  letters  was  precisely  in  unison  with  Mr. 
Jeflbrson's  commercial  Report ;  and  for  this  he  was  accused  of  ser- 
vility to  France,  pronounced  the  High  Priest  of  jacobinism,  and 
branded  with  every  epithet  of  sciurrility,  which  the  genius  of  vitu- 
peration could  invent ! 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1794,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  rela- 
tive to  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States ;  when  Mr.  Madison  arose,  and,  after  some  prefatory  obser- 
vatioiis,  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
members. 

These  celebrated  resolutions  were  predicated  on  the  principle  of 
commercial  discrimination,  and  embraced  the  complete  idea  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Report.  They  imposed  an  additional  duty  on  the  manu- 
factures, and  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  of  nations  having  no  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  United  States ;  reduced  the  duties  already 
imposed  by  law  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  nations  hav- 
ing such  commercial  treaty  ;  and  reciprocated  the  restrictions  which 
were  imposed  on  American  navigation.  The  last  of  the  resolutions 
declared,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made,  for  ascertaining  the  loss- 
es sustained  by  American  citizens,  from  the  operation  of  particular 
regulations  of  any  country,  contravening  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
that  these  losses  be  reimbursed,  in  the  first  instance,  out  of  the  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  manufactures  and  vessels  of  the  nation  estab- 
lishing such  regulations.  Long  and  acrimonious  discussions  suc- 
-ceeded,  on  these  propositions :  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  the  first 
was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  five. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  the  Anglican  party,  to  amend  the 
second  by  extending  its  operation  to  all  nations,  without  discrimin- 
ation. This  motion  was  superseded  by  another,  from  the  republi- 
can side,  exempting  all  nations  from  its  operation,  except  Great 
Britain.  This  brought  the  contest  to  a  focus ;  and,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  result  of  such  a  proposition,  even  if  adopted,  the  advo- 
cates of  discrimination  moved' a  postponment  of  the  whole  subject 
until  the  Ist  of  March,  which  was  carried. 
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In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  arrived  of  additional  British  ag- 
gressions on  our  commerce ;  and  both  parties  became  sensible  that 
something  must  be  done.     The  republicans  were  in  favor  of  com- 
mercial retaliation,  as  the  most  effectual  weapon  of  resistance,  and 
the  only  one  which  the  crisis  of  affairs  demanded  ;  the  federalists, 
though  they  deprecated  the  possibility  of  an  open  rupture  with  Great 
Britain,  yet  preferred  ^ven  the  horrors  and  desolations  of  war,  to 
what  they  deemed  a  sacrifice  of  their  patron  nation  to  the  interests 
of  her  rival.     They  thought  it  a  favorable  opportunity,  also,  to  push 
for  a  standing  army.     A  proposition  was  accordingly  submitted  to 
this  effect ;  and  also  to  empower  the  President  to  lay  an  embargo 
for  thirty  days,  should  the  welfare  of  the  country,  in  his  opinion^ 
require  it.     The  former  was  negatived  ;  the  latter  prevailed,  on  the 
26th  of  March. 

But  the  advocates  of  commercial  retaliation  were  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  their  course  by  any  of  these  feints  and  diversions.     The 
embargo,  should  it  ever  be  carried  into  effect,  which  indeed  was 
never  intended  by  the  movers  themselves,  would,  besides  distressing 
our  own  commerce,  affect  the  interests  of  all  foreign  nations  alike  ; 
whereas  it  was  Great  Britain  alone,  who  merited  the  scourge.     Mr. 
Madison,  therefore,  frequently  signified  his  determination  to  call  up 
the  discriminating  resolutions,  unless  gentlemen  had  something 
more  effectual  to  propose.     Whereupon,  sundry  movements  and 
counter  movements  were  attempted,  which  produced  violent  alterca- 
tions, but  ended  in  nothing.     Pending  the  agitation,  however,  fresh 
causes  of  irritation  superyened,  which  excited  the  republicans  to  a 
bolder  pitch  of  proceeding.     Mr.  Madison's  resolutions  were  not  con- 
sidered strong  enough.     They  gave  way,  therefore,  to  a  proposition 
submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  on  the  7th  of  April,  declaring  that,  until 
the  British  government  should  make  restitution  for  all  losses  and 
damages  sustained  by  American  citizens  from  British  armed  vessels, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  also,  until  the  western  posts  be 
given  up,  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  respects  the  products  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  should  be  prohibited.     This  proposition  created  a  tre- 
mendous excitement ;  the  debates  were  impassioned,  tempestuous ; 
at  length,  the  moment  of  trial  approached,  and  no  longer  a  doubt 
existed  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution. 
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At  this  crisis,  the  monarchical  federalists  resolved  on  an  act  of  ex- 
traordinary  boldness,  in  the  character  of  executive  usurpation. 
They  went  to  the  President  and  engaged  his  interference  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  by  nominating  an  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  the  British  Court !  Sensible  of  their  present  as- 
cendency in  the  Senate,  and  uncertain  of  its  continuance,  they 
meant,  by  forming  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  analo- 
gous to  their  principles  and  feelings,  to  erect  a  permanent  barrier 
against  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  different  system 
of  policy  towards  that  nation.  It  was  deemed  unsafe  to  trust  the  bu- 
siness in  democratic  hands.  John  Jay  was  accordingly  nominated 
by  the  President  to  proceed  on  this  extraordinary  mission ;  and,  af- 
ter a  vigorous  but  desperate  opposition,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Intelligence  of  this  proceeding  of  the  President,  was  received  with 
regret  and  marked  disapprobation  by  the  republican  members  of 
the  House.  They  regarded  it  as  an  arbitrary  interposition  of  the 
executive  arm,  to  arrest  the  adoption  of  measures,  which  were  man- 
ifestly in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  people.  They  were  re- 
solved not  to  be  diverted  from  their  course,  but  to  testify,  at  least, 
the  mdependence  of  their  body.  Mr.  Clark's  proposition  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  debates  renewed  with  increased  acrimony.  After  a 
slight  modification  of  its  principles,  the  resolution  was  adopted  on 
the  23d  of  April.  But  the  bill  was  rejected  in  the  Senate,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President. 

Thus,  all  attempts  to  humble  the  maritime  despotism  of  Great 
Britain,  by  making  her  feel  the  scorpion  lash  of  her  own  policy, 
were  defeated  by  the  preponderating  influence  of  British  interest 
and  monarchical  principles  ;  and  Mr.  Jay  was  dispatched  on  the 
humiliating  errand  of  supplicating  negotiation  at  the  feet  of  a  mon- 
arch, who  had  invariably  spurned  at  negotiation,  and  rioted  in  unin- 
terrupted aggression  upon  the  rights  of  the  ocean.  The  result  of 
this  rnission  was  the  famous  Jay  Treaty,  so  called,  which  was  "  re- 
ally nothing  more,"  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "than  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  England  and  the  Anglomen  of  this  country, 
against  the  Legislature  and  people  of  the  United  States."  The  re- 
maining history  of  that  affair  is  better  known,  and  need  not  here  be 
repeated.  This  single  transaction  will  serve  as  a  specimen,  though 
a  very  faint  one,  of  the  madness  of  the  British  monarchical  faction, 
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through  the  remainder  of  the  present,  and  the  whole  of  the  succeed- 
ing administration. 

During  these  animated  proceedings  in  Congress,  which  were  set 
in  motion  by  his  commercial  Report,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  the  bo- 
som of  retirement  at  Monticello.  After  five  and  twenty  years'  con- 
tinual employment  in  the  public  service,  with  every  wish  of  per- 
sonal ambition  more  than  giatified,  he  returned,  with  infinile  appe- 
tite, to  that  line  of  life  which  had  always  been  most  congenial  to  his 
mind,  and  from  which  he  was  resolved  never  again  to  be  divorced. 
In  answer  to  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  soon  after  his  resig- 
nation, containing  an  invitation  of  the  President,  pressing  his  return 
to  the  public  councils,  he  wrote  :  "No  circumstances,  my  dear  Sir, 
will  ever  more  tempt  me  to  engage  in  any  thing  public.  I  thought 
myself  perfectly  fixed  in  this  determination  when  I  left  Philadel- 
phia, but  every  day  and  hour  since  has  added  to  its  inflexibility. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  retain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of 
the  President,  and  this  forms  the  only  ground  of  any  reluctance  at 
being  unable  to  comply  with  every  wish  of  his.  Pray  convey  these 
sentiments  and  a  thousand  more  to  him,  which  my  situation  does 
not  permit  me  to  go  into." 

In  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  with  which  he  was  at  all  times 
extravagantly  enamored,  and  to  which  he  was  now  intently  devo- 
ted, Mr.  Jefferson  was  as  philosophical  and  original,  as  in  every 
other  department  of  business  to  which  his  attention  was  turned. 
On  and  around  the  mountain,  on  which  Monticello  is  situated,  was 
an  estate  of  about  5000  acres,  which  he  owned  ;  of  w^hich,  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  only  were  under  cultivation.  A  ten 
years'  abandonment  of  his  lands  to  the  ravages  of  overseere,  had 
brought  on  them  a  degree  of  degradation,  far  beyond  what  he  had 
expected  ;  and  determined  him  on  the  following  plan  for  retrieving 
them  from  the  wretched  condition  in  which  he  found  them.  He 
divided  all  his  lands  under  culture,  into  four  farms,  and  every  farm 
into  seven  fields,  of  forty  acres.  Each  farm,  therefore,  consisted  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  He  established  a  system  of  rotation 
in  cropping,  which  embraced  seven  years  ;  and  this  was  the  reason 
for  the  division  of  each  farm  into  seven  fields.  In  the  first  of  these 
years,  wheat  was  cultivated ;  in  the  second,  Indian  com  ;  in  the 
third,  peas  or  potatoes ;  in  the  fourth,  vetches ;  in  the  fifth,  wheat ; 
and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  clover.     Thus  each  of  his  fields 
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yielded  some  produce  every  year,  and  the  rotation  of  culture^  while 
it  prepared  the  soil  for  the  succeeding  crop,  increased  its  produce. 
Each  fami,  under  the  direction  of  a  particular  steward  or  bailiff, 
was  cultivated  by  four  negroes,  four  negresses,  four  oxen,  and  four 
horses.  On  each  field  was  constructed  a  barn  sufficiently  capeu^ious 
to  hold  its  produce  in  grain  and  forage.  A  few  extracts  from  his 
private  correspondence,  at  this  period,  will  show  how  completely 
his  mind  was  abstracted  from  the  political  world,  and  absorbed  in 
the  occupations  and  enjoyments  of  his  rural  retreat. 

To  James  Madison. — "I  long  to  see  you.  I  am  proceeding  in 
ray  agricultural  plans  with  a  slow  but  sure  step.  To  get  under  full 
way  will  require  four  or  five  years.  But  patience  and  perseverance 
will  accomplish  it.  My  little  essay  in  red  clover,  the  last  year,  has 
had  the  most  encouraging  success.  I  sowed  then  about  forty  acres. 
I  have  sowed  this  year  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  which  the 
rain  now  falling  comes  very  opportunely  on.  From  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  two  hundred  acres,  will  be  my  yearly  sowing.  The 
seed-box  described  in  the  agricultural  transactions  of  New- York,  re- 
duces the  expense  of  seeding  from  six  shiUings  to  two  shiUings  and 
three  pence  the  acre,  and  does  the  business  better  than  is  possible  to 
be  done  by  the  human  hand." 

To  W.  B.  Giles. — "I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  great 
prosperities  of  our  two  first  allies,  the  French  and  Dutch.    If  I 
could  but  see  them  now  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  their  continent,  I 
should  have  httle  doubt  of  dining  with  Pichegru  in  London,  next 
autumn;  for  I  believe  I  should  be  tempted  to  leave  my  clover  for 
a  while,  and  go  and  hail  the  dawn  of  liberty  and  republicanism  in 
that  island.     I  shall  be  rendered  very  happy  by  the  visit  you  prom- 
ise me.     The  only  thing  wanting  to  make  me  completely  so,  is  the 
more  frequent  society  of  my  friends.     It  is  the  more  wanting,  as  I 
am  become  more  firmly  fixed  to  the  glebe.     If  you  visit  me  as  a 
farmer,  it  must  be  as  a  condisciple ;  for  I  am  but  a  learner,  an  eager 
one  indeed,  but  yet  desperate,  being  too  old  to  learn  a  new  art 
However,  I  am  as  much  delighted  and  occupied  with  it,  as  if  1  was 
the  greatest  adept.     I  shall  talk  with  you  about  it  from  morning  till 
night,  and  put  you  on  very  short  allowance  as  to  political  aUment. 
Now  and  then  a  pious  ejaculation  for  the  French  and  Dutch  repub- 
Ucans,  returning  wifh  due  despatch  to  clover,  potatoes,  wheat,  &c." 

To  M.  Page. — "It  was  not  in  my  power  to  attend  atFredricks- 
burg  according  to  the  kind  invitation  in  your  letter,  and  in  that  of 
Mr.  Ogilvie.  The  heat  of  the  weather,  the  business  of  the  farm,  to 
which  I  have  made  myself  necessary,  forbade  it ;  and  to  give  one 
round  reason  for  all,  mature  sanus,  I  have  laid  up  my  Rosinante* 
in  his  stall,  before  his  unfitness  for  the  road  shall  expose  him  faltering 
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to  the  world.  But  why  did  not  I  answer  you  in  time?  Because, 
in  truth,  I  am  encouraging  myself  to  grow  lazy,  and  I  was  sure  you 
would  ascribe  the  delay  to  any  thing  sooner' than  a  want  of  affection 
or  respect  to  you,  for  this  was  not  among  the  possible  causes.  In 
truth,  if  any  thing  could  ever  induce  me  to  sleep  another  night  out 
pf  my  own  house,  it  would  have  been  your  friendly  invitation  and 
my  solicitude  for  the  subject  of  it,  the  education  of  our  youth.  I  do 
most  anxiously  wish  to  see  the  highest  degrees  of  education  given 
to  the  higher  degrees  of  genius,  and  to  aU  degrees  of  it,  so  much  as 
may  enable  them  to  read  and  understand  what  is  going  on  \n  the 
world,  and  to  keep  their  part  of  it  going  on  right :  for  nothing  can 
keep  it  rigbt  but  their  own  vigilant  and  distrustful  superintendence  " 

To  E.  Randolph. — "  I  think  it  is  Montaigne  who  has  said^  that 
ignorance  is  the  softest  pillow  on  which  a  man  can  rest  his  head.  I 
am  sure  it  is  true  as  to  every  thing  political,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
estrange  myself  to  every  thing  of  that  character.  I  indulge  myself 
on  one  political  topic  only,  that  is,  in  declaring  to  my  countrymen 
the  shameless  corruption  of  a  portion  of  the  Representatives  in  the 
first  and  second  Congresses,  and  their  implicit  devotion  to  the  treas- 
ury. I  think  I  do  good  in  this,  because  it  may  produce  exerjtions  to 
reform  the  evil,  on  the  success  of  which  the  form  of  the  government 
is  to  depend." 

With  tbe  peaceful  operations  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Jefferson  combined 
another  gratification  which  divided  his  heart  equally  with  them — to 
wit,  the  pursuit  of  science.     In  compliment  to  his  extraordinary  pas- 
sion for  philosophy,  and  his  exalted  attainments  in  science,  he  was 
about  this  time,  appointed  President  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  institution  in  the  United 
States.     This  honor  had  been  first  conferred  on  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
afterwards  on  Rittenhouse,  at  whose  death  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen- 
His  sensibility  to  this  mark  of  distinction,  was  more  profound  than 
he  had  ever  feU  on  any  occasion  of  political  preferment.     "  The  suf- 
frage of  a  body,"  said  he  in  reply,  "  which  comprehends  whatever 
the  American  world  has  of  distinction  in  philosophy  and  science  in 
general,  is  the  most  flattering  incident  of  my  life,  and  that  to  which. 
I  am  the  most  sensible.    My  satisfaction  would  be  complete,  were 
it  not  for  the  consciousness  that  it  is  far  beyond  ihy  titles.    I  feel 
no  qualification  for  this  distinguished  post,  but  a  sincere' zeal  for  all 
the  objects  of  our  institution,  and  an  ^.rdent  desire  to  see  knowledge 
so  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  it  may,  at 
length,  reach  even  the  extremes  of  society,  beggars,  and  kings." 
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Of  this  Society  he  was  the  pride  and  ornament.  He  presided 
over  it  for  a  number  of  years  with  great  eflSciency  and  eclat,  eleva- 
ting its  character,  and  extending  its  operations,  by  those  means  which 
his  enlarged  acquaintance  with  science,  and  the  literary  world,  en- 
abled him  to  command.  His  constant  attendance  at  its  meetings, 
while  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  gave  them  an  interest  which  had 
not  been  excited  for  a  number  of  years.  Science,  under  his  aus- 
pices, received  a  fresh  impulse,  as  will  appear  by  consulting  the 
Transactions  of  that  period,  which  were  enriched  by  many  valu- 
able contributions  from  himself. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Jefferson  utterly  to  extinguish  that 
inbred  fervor  of  republicanism  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  or 
those  anxieties  for  its  preservation  and  piuity,  which  weighed  on 
Jiim  so  heavily,  at  times.  He  had  left  Philadelphia  not  without 
some  inquietude  for  the  future  destinies  of  the  government,  yet  with 
a  confidence  so  peculiar  to  himself,  in  every  emergency,  as  never 
permitted  him  to  doubt  the  final  result  of  the  experiment.  Some 
personal  concern,  also,  for  the  fate  of  his  commercial  Report,  which 
lie  had  left  unacted  upon,  occasionally  obtruded  itself  upon  his  re- 
tirement The  sensations  excited  in  his  mind,  on  the  first  intelli- 
^nce  of  that  absurd  drama  in  Congress,  which  immediately  suc- 
•ceeded  his  departure,  and  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  an 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  British  Court,  are  liberally  displayed 
in  his  letters  of  that  date.  His  observations  on  the  turbulent  pro- 
ceedings of  that  session,  and  its  principal  actors,  on  the  memorable 
"Jay  treaty,"  and  its  effects  upon  political  parties,  and  on  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  public  affairs  during  the  yearff  1794,  '95,  and  '96, 
are  worthy  of  all  consideration. 

To  James  Madison. — "  I  have  been  particularly  gratifies]  by 
the  receipt  of  the  papers  containing  yours  and  Smith's  discussion  of 
your  r^^lating  propositions.  These  debates  had  not  been  seen 
here  but  in  a  very  short  and  mutilated  form.  I  am  at  no  loss 
to  ascribe  Smith's  speech  to  its  true  father.  Every  tittle  of  it  is  Ham- 
ilton's except  the  introduction.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  there 
which  I  have  not  heard  firom  him  in  our  various  private,  though  offi- 
cial discussions.  The  very  turn  of  the  arguments  is  the  same,  and 
others  will  see  as  well  as  myself  that  the  style  is  Hamiltop's.  The 
sophistry  ji  too  fine,  too  ingenious,  even  to  have  been  comprehended 
by  Smith,  much  less  devised  by  him.  His  reply  shows  he  did  not 
understand  his  first  speech ;  as  its  general  inferiority  proves  its  legits 
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imacy,  as  evidently  as  it  does  the  bastardy  of  the  original.  You 
know  we  had  understood  that  Hamilton  had  prepared  a  counter  re- 
port, [on  commerce,]  and  that  some  of  his  humble  servants  ia  the 
Senate  were  to  move  a  reference  to  him  in  order  to  produce  it.  But 
I  suppose  they  thought  it  would  have  a  better  effect,  if  fired  off  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  find  the  report,  however,  so  fully 
justified,  that  the  anxieties  with  which  I  left  it  are  perfectly  quieted. 
In  this  quarter,  all  espouse  your  propositions  with  ardor,  and  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice.  *  *  *  As  to  the  naval  armament,  the 
land  armament,  and  the  marine  fortifications  which  are  in  question 
with  you,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  all  be  carried.  Not  that  the 
monocrats  arid  papermen  in  Congress  want  war  ;  but  they  want  ar- 
mies and  debts ;  and  though  we  may  hope  that  the  sound  part  of 
Congress  is  now  so  augmented  as  to  insure  a  majority  in  cases  of 
general  interest  merely,  yet  I  have  always  observed  that  in  ques- 
tions of  expense,  where  members  may  hope  either  for  oflices  or  jobs 
for  themselves  or  their  friends,  some  few  will  be  debauched,  and  that 
is  suflicient  to  turn  the  decision  where  a  majority  is,  at  most,  but 
small.  I  have  never  seen  a  Philadelphia  paper  since  I  left  it,  till 
those  you  enclosed  me  ;  and  I  feel  myself  so  thoroughly  weaned 
fi:om  the  interest  I  took  in  the  proceedings  there,  while  there,  that  I 
have  never  had  a  wish  to  see  one,  and  beUeve  that  I  shall  never  take 
another  newspaper  of  any  sort.  I  find  my  mind  totally  absorbed 
in  my  rural  occupjitions." 

To  T.  CoxE. — "  I  am  particularly  to  thank  you  for  your  favor 
in  forwarding  the  Bee.  Your  letters  give  a  comfortable  view  of 
French  affairs,  and  later  events  seem  to  confirm  it.  Over  the  for- 
eign powers  I  am  convinced  they  will  triumph  completely,  and  I 
cannot  but  hope  that  that  triumph,  and  the  consequent  disgrace  of 
the  invading  tyrants,  is  destined,  in  the  order  of  events,  to  kindle 
the  wrath  of  the  people  of  Europe  against  those  who  have  dared  to 
embroil  them  in  such  wickedness,  and  to  bring  at  length,  kings,  no 
bles,  and  priests  to  the.scafiblds  which  they  have  been  so  long  delug- 
ing with  human  blood.  I  am  still  warm  whenever  I  think  of 
these  scoundrels,  though  I  do  it  as  seldom  as  I  can,  preferring  infi- 
nitely to  contemplate  the  tranquil  growth  of  my  lucerne  and  pota- 
toes. I  have  so  completely  withdrawn  myself  from  these  specta- 
cles of  usurpation  and  misrule,  that  I  do  not  take  a  single  newspa- 
per, nor  read  one  a  month  :  and  I  feel  myself  infinitely  the  happier 
for  it. 

"  We  are  alarmed  here  with  the  apprehensions  of  war ;  and  sincere- 
ly anxious  that  it  may  be  avoided  ;  but  not  at  the  expense  either  of 
our  faith  or  honor.  It  seems  much  the  general  opinion  here,  the  latter 
has  been  too  much  wounded  not  to  require  reparation,  and  to  seek 
it  even  in  war,  if  that  be  necessary.  As  to  myself,  I  love  peace, 
and  I  am  anxious  that  we  should  give  the  world  still  another  use- 
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ful  lesson,^  showing  to  them  other  modes  of  punishing  injuries 
than  by  war,  which  is  as  much  a  puni^jimeut  to  the  punisher  as  to 
the  sufferer.  I  love,  therefore,  Mr.  Clarke's  proposition  of  cutting  off 
all  communication  with  the  nation  which  has  conducted  itself  so 
atrociously.  This  you  will  say  may  bring  on  war.  If  it  does,  we 
will  meet  it  like  men  ;  but  it  may  not  bring  on  war,  and  then  the 
experiment  will  have  been  a  happy  one.  I  believe  this  war  would 
be  vastly  more  unanimously  approved  than  any  one  we  ever  were 
engaged  in ;  because  the  aggressions  have  been  so  wanton  and 
bare-faced,  and  so  unquestionably  against  our  desire." 

To  J.  Madison. — "  The  denunciation  of  the  democratic  socie- 
ties is  one  of  the  extraordinary  acts  of  boldness  of  which  we  have 
seen  so  many  from  the  faction  of  monocrats.     It  is  wonderful  in- 
deed, that  the  President  should  have  permitted  himself  to  be  the  or- 
gan of  such  an  attack  on  the  freedom  of  discussion,  the  freedom  of 
writing,  printing,  and  pubUshing.     It  must  be  a  matter  of  rare  cu- 
riosity to  get  at  the  modifications  of  these  rights  proposed  by  them, 
and  to  see  what  line  their  ingenuity  would  draw  between  demo- 
cratical  societies,  whose  avowed  object  is  the  nourishment  of  the  re- 
publican principles  of  our  constitution,  and  the  society  of  the  Cin- 
<nnnati,  a  self-created  one,  carving  out  for  itself  hereditary  distinc- 
tions, lowering  over  our  constitution  eternally,  meeting  together  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  periodically,  with  closed  doors,  accumulating 
a  capital  in  their  separate  treasury,  coriesponding  secretly  and  reg- 
ularly, and  of  which  society  the  very  persons  denouncing  the  demo- 
crats are  themselves  the  fathers,  founders,  and  high  officers.     Their 
sight  must  be  perfectly  dazzled  by  the  glittering  of  crowns  andccnr- 
onets,  not  to  see  the  extravagance  of  the  proposition  to  suppress  the 
'friends  of  general  freedom,  while  those  who  wish  to  confine  that 
freedom  to  the  few,  are  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  principles  and 
practices.    I  here  put  out  of  sight  the  persons  whose  misbehavior 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  slander  the  friends  of  popular  rights ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  observe,  that  as  far  as  the  circle  of  my  observa- 
tion and  information  extends,  everybody  has  lost  sight  of  tiiein,  and 
views  the  abstract  attempt  on  their  natural  and  constitutional  rights 
in  all  its  nakedness.    I  have  never  heard,  or  heard  of,  a  single  ex- 
pression or  opinion  which  did  not  condemn  it  as  an  inexcusable  ag- 
gress^cm.    And  with  resect  to  the  transactions  against  the  excise 
law,  it  appears  to  me  th^it  you  are  all.  swept  away  in  the  torrent  of 
governmental  opinions,  c»:  that  we  do  not  know  what  these  transac- 
tions have  been.     We  k^ow  of  none  which,  according  to  the  defin- 
itions of  the  law,  have  been  any  thing  more  than  riotous.    There 
was  indeed  a  meeting  to  consult  about  a  separation.    But  to  consult 
on  a  question  does  not  amount  to  a  determination  of  that  question  in 
the  affirmative,  still  less  to  the  acting  on  such  a  determination :  but 
we  shall  see,  I  suppose,  what  the  court  lawyers,  and  courtly  judges, 
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and  would-be  ambassadors  will  make  of  it.  The  excise  law  is  an 
infernal  one.  The  first  error  was  to  admit  it  by  the  constitution  ; 
the  second,  to  act  on  that  admission  ;  the  third  and  last  will  be,  to 
make  it  the  instrument  of  dismembering  the  Union,  and  setting  us 
all  afloat  to  choose  what  part  of  it  we  wUl  adhere  to.     *•    *    *    * 

"  However,  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  fetch  up  the  lee- 
way of  our  vessel.  The  changes  in  your  House,  I  see,  are  going  on 
for  the  better,  and  even  the  Augean  herd  over  your  heads  are  slowly 
puiging  off  their  impurities.  Hold  on  then,  my  dear  friend,  that  we 
may  not  shipwreck  in  the  mean  while.  I  do  not  see,  in  the  minds 
of  those  with  whom  I  converse,  a  greater  affiction  than  the  fear  of 
your  retirement ;  but  this  must  not  be,  unless  to  a  more  splendid 
and  a  more  efficacious  post.  There  I  should  rejoice  to  see  you  ;  I 
hope  I  may  say,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  you.  I  have  long  had  much 
in  my  mind  to  say  to  you  on  that  subject.  But  double  delicacies 
have  kept  me  silent.  I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  while  I  would  not 
give  up  my  own  retirement  for  the  empire  of  the  ijpiverse,  how  I  can 
justify  wishing  one  whose  happiness  I  have  so  much  at  heart  as 
yours,  to  take  the  front  of  the  battle  which  is  fighting  for  my  secur- 
ity. This  would  be  easy  enough  to  be  done,  but  not  at  the  heel  of 
a  lengthy  epistle." 

To  M.  Page. — "  I  do  not  believe  witli  tlie  Rochefoucaults  and 
Montaignes,  that  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  men  are  rogues ;  I  believe 
a  great  abatement  from  that  proportion  may  be  made  in  favor  of 
general  honesty.  But  I  have  always  found  that  rogues  would  be 
uppermost,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  proportion  is  too  stfpng  for 
the  higher  orders,  and  for  those  who,  rising  above  the  swinish  mul« 
titude,  always  contrive  to  nestle  themselves  into  the  places  of  power 
and  profit.  These  rogues  set  out  with  stealing  the  peoples'  good 
opinion,  and  then  steal  from  them  the  right  of  withdrawing  it,  by 
contriving  laws  and  associations  against  the  power  of  the  people 
themselves.  Our  part  of  the  country  is  in  considerable  fermentation 
on  what  they  suspect  to  be  a  recent  roguery  of  this  kind.  They 
say  ihii  whUe  all  hands  were  below  deck  mending  sails,  splicing 
ropes,  and  every  one  at  his  own  business,  and  the  captain  in  his  cab- 
in attending  to  his  log-book  and  chart,  a  rogue  of  a  pilot  has  run 
them  into  an  enemy's  port.  But  metaphor  apart,  there  is  much  dis- 
satisfaction with  Mr.  Jay  and  his  treaty.  For  my  part,  I  consider 
myself  now  but  as  a  passenger,  leaving  the  w^orld  and  its  govern- 
ment to  those  who  are  likely  to  Uve  longer  in  it,  That  you  may  be 
among  the  longest  of  these,  is  my  sincere  prayer." 

To  J.  Madison. — "  Hamilton  is  really  a  colossus  to  the  anti- 
republican  party.  Without  numbers,  he  is  an  host  within  himself. 
They  have  got  themselves  into  a  defile,  where  they  might  be  finish- 
ed ;  but  too  much  security  on  the  republican  part  will  give,  time  to 
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his  lalents  and  indefatigableness  to  extricate  them.  We  have  had 
only  middling  performances  to  oppose  to  him.  In  truth  when  he 
comes  forward,  there  is  nobody  but  yourself  who  can  meet  him.  His 
adversaries  having  begun  the  attack,  he  has  the  advantage  of  an- 
swering them,  and  remains  unanswered  himself.  A  soUd  reply 
might  yet  completely  demolish  what  was  too  feebly  attacked,  and 
has  gathered  strength  from  the  weakness  of  the  attack.  The  mer- 
chants wej:e  certainly  (except  those  of  them  who  are  English)  as 
open-moath^d  at  first  against  the  treaty,  as  any.  But  the  general 
expressi<^n  of  indignation  has  alarmed  tliem  for  the  strength  of  the 
government.  They  have  feared  the  shock  would  be  too  great,  and 
have  chosen  to  tack  about  and  support  both  treaty  and  government, 
rather  than  risk  the  government.  Thus  it  is,  that  Hamilton,  Jay, 
&c.  in  the  boldest  act  they  ever  ventured  on  to  undermine  the  gov- 
ernment, have  the  address  to  screen  themselves,  and  direct  the  hue 
and  cry  against  those  who  wished  to  drag  them  into  light.  A  bold- 
er party-stroke  was  never  struck.  For  it  certainly  is  an  atteinpt  of 
a  party,  who  find  they  have  lost  their  majority  in  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  to  make  a  law  by  the  aid  of  the  other  branch  and  of  the 
executive,  under  color  of  a  treaty,  which  shall  bind  up  the  hands  of 
the  adverse  branch  from  ever  restraining  the  commerce  of  their  pat- 
rpn  nation.  There  appears  a  pause  at  present  in  the  public  senti- 
ment, which  may  be  followed  by  a  revulsion.  This  is  the  effect  of 
the  desertion  of  the  merchants,  of  the  President's  chiding  answer  to 
Boston  and  Richmond,  of  the  writings  of  Curtius  and  Camillus,  and 
of  the  quietism  into  which  people  naturally  fall  after  first  sensations 
,  are  ov*  For  God's  sake  take  up  your  pen,  and  give  a  fundamen- 
tal reply  to  Curtius  and  Camillus." 

To  J.  Monroe. — "  The  British  treaty  has  been  formally,  at 
length,  laid  before  Congress.  All  America  is  a  tiptoe  to  see  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  decide  on  it.  We  conceive  the 
constitutional  doctiine  to^be,  that  though  the  President  and  Senate 
have  the  general  power  of  making  treaties,  yet  wherever  they  in- 
clude in  a  treaty  matters  confided  by  the  constitution  to  The  three 
branches  of  legislature,  an  act  of  legislation  will  be  requisite  to  con- 
firm these  articles,  and  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  one 
branch  of  the  legislature,  are  perfectly  free  to  pass  the  act  or  to  re- 
fuse it,  governing  themselves  by  their  own  judgment  whether  it  is 
for  the  good  of  their  constituents  to  let  the  treaty  go  into  effect  or  not. 
On  the  precedent  now  to  be  set  will  depend  the  future  construc- 
tion of  our  constitution,  and  whether  the  powers  of  legislation  shall 
be  transferred  fi-om  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  President  and  Senate,  and  Piamingo  or  any  other  In- 
dian, Algerine,  or  other  chief.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  first  decision  is 
to  be  in  a  case  so  palpably  atrocious,  as  to  have  been  predetermined 
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by  all  America.     The  appointment  of  Ellsworth  Chief  Justice,  and 
Chase  one  of  the  judges,  is  doubtless  communicated  to  you." 

To  J.  Monroe. — "  The  campaign  of  Congress  has  closed. 
Though  the  Anglomen  have  in  the  end  got  their  treaty  through, 
and  so  far  have  triumphed  over  the  cause  of  republicanism,  yet  it 
has  been  to  them  a  dear-bougljt  victory.  It  has  given  the  most  rad- 
ical shock  to  theii*  party  which  it  has  ever  received :  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  they  would  be  glad  to  be  replaced  on  the  ground  they  pos- 
sessed the  instant  before  Jay's  nomination  extraordinary.  They  see 
that  nothing  can  support  them  but  the  colossus  of  the  President'^? 
merits  with  the  people,  and  the  moment  he  retires,  that  his  successor, 
if  a  monocrat,  will  be  overborne  by  the  republican  sense  of  his  con- 
stituents ;  if  a  republican,  he  will  of  course  give  fair  play  to  that 
sense,  and  lead  things  into  the  channel  of  harmony  between  the 
governors  and  governed.     In  the  mean  'time,  patience." 

To  J.  Monroe. — "  Congress  have  risen.  You  will  have  seen 
by  their  proceedings  the  truth  of  what  I  always  observed  to  you, 
that  one  man  outweighs  them  all  in  influence  over  the  people,  who 
have  supported  his  judgment  against  their  own  and  that  of  their  re- 
presentatives. Republicanism  must  lie  on  its  oars,  resign  the  vessel 
to  its  pilot,  and  themselves,  to  the  course  he  thinks  best  for  them. 
I  had  always  conjectured,  from  such  facts  as  I  could  get  hold  of,  that 
our  public  debt  was  increasing  about  a  million  of  dollars  a  year. 
You  will  see  by  Gallatin's  speeches  that  the  thing  is  proved.  You 
will  see  farther,  that  we  are  completely  saddled  and  bridled,  and 
that  the  bank  is  so  firmly  mounted  on  us  that  we  must  go  where 
they  will  guide." 

To  P.  Mazzei,  (in  Europe.) — "  The  aspect  of  our  politics  has 
wonderfully  changed  since  you  left  us.  In  place  of  that  noble  love 
of  liberty  and  republican  government  which  carried  us  triumphant- 
ly through  the  war,  an  Anghcan  monachiqjal  and  aristocratical  par- 
ty has  sprung  up,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  draw  over  us  the  sub- 
stance, as  they  have  already  done  the  forms,  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  main  body  of  our  citizens,  however,  remain  true  to 
their  republican  principles  :  the  whole  landed  interest  is  republican, 
and  so  is  a  great  mass  of  talents.  Against  us  are  the  executive,  the 
judiciary,  two  out  of  three  branches  of  the  legislature,  all  the  officers 
of  the  government,  all  who  want  to  be-officers,  all  timid  men  who 
prefer  the  calm  of  despotism  to  the  boisterous  sea  of  Uberty,  British 
merchants  and  Americans  trading  on  British  capitals,  speculators 
and  holders  in  the  banks  and  public  funds,  a  contrivance  invented 
for  the  purposes  of  corruption,  and  for  assimilating  us  in  all  things  to 
the  rotten  as  well  as  the  sound  parts  of  the  British  model.  It  would 
give  you  a  fever  were  I  to  name  to  you  the  £4)08tates  who  have  gone 
over  to  these  heresies,  men  who  were  Samisons  in  the  field  and  Solo- 
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mo9s  in  the  council,  but  who  have  had  their  heads  shorn  by  the 
harlot  England.  In  short,  we  are  likely  to  preserve  the  liberty  we 
have  obtained  only  by  unremitting  labors  and  perils.  But  we  shall 
preserve  it ;  and  our  mass  of  weight  and  wealth  on  the  good  side  '\» 
so  great,  as  to  leave  no  danger  tiiiat  force  will  ever  be  attempted 
against  us.  We  have  only  to  awake  and  snap  the  Lilliputian  cords 
with  which  they  have  been  entangling  us  during  the  first  sleep 
which  succeeded  our  labors. 

"  I  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  age.  My  health  has  suddenly  bro- 
ken down,  with  symptoms  which  give  me  to  believe  I  shall  not 
have  much  to  encounter  of  the  tedium  vitoR.  While  it  remains, 
however,  my  heart  will  be  warm  in  its  friendships,  and  among 
these,  will  always  foster  the  affections  with  which  I  am,  Dear  Sir. 
your  friend  and  servant.*' 

The  last  of  the  above  letters  is  somewhat  celebrated  in  tlie  politi- 
cal history  of  the  dark  ages  of  our  Republic.     The  circumstances 
which  have  given  it  notoriety,  aside  from  its  remarkable  merits  as  an 
epistolary  essay,  are  these.     It  was  written  to  an  Italian,  an  inti- 
mate and  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  passed  some 
years  ifi  the  United  States,  in  the  vicinity  of  Monticello.     It  was  a 
long  letter  of  business,  in  which  was  the  single  paragraph  only  of 
jiolitical  matter,   inserted  above.     This  paragraph  was  extracted, 
published  in  a  Florence  paper,  republished  in  the  Moniteur  of  Paris, 
and  an  additional  sentence  interpolated,  which  made  Mr.  Jefferson 
charge  his  own  country  with  ingratitude  and  injustice  to  the  French 
nation.     This  was  at  a  time  when  the  dominant  party  in  France 
were  laboring  under  very  general  disfavor,  and  their  friends  were  ea^ 
ger  to  catch  at  every  circumstance  to  buoy  them  up.     The  sentence 
respecting  France  was  an  entire  fabrication.     There  was  not  a  word 
in  the  whole  letter  relating  to  France,  or  any  of  the  proceedings  or 
relations  between  this  country  and  that.     In  this  interpolated  fonn, 
it  was  copied  into  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  made  a  sub- 
ject of  exaggerated  commentary  by  the  editors,  and  a  never  failing 
source  of  crimination  and  calumny  against  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  re- 
publican party.     In  the  genuine  letter,  of  which  the  author  retain- 
:'  •«  a  press-copy,  and  of  which  the  controverted  paragraph  is  given  en- 
.  iSre,  there  was  not  one  word  which  would  not  then  have  been,  or 
would  not  now  be  approved  by  every  republican  in  the  United  States^ 
'''  looking  back  to  the  times  in  which  it  was  written.    Instead  of  be- 
ing'libeled,  and  made  a  theme  of  reprobatiwi,  it  should  be  written  in 
sunbeams,  in  eternal  honor  of  the  author,  and  engraved  upon  the 
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heart  of  every  American,  in  everlasting  testimony  against  that  peri- 
od, of  which  it  presents  so  terrible  yet  faithful  a  portrait. 

A  great  handle  was  made  of  this  letter  to  produce  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  writer  and  General  Washington.    Besides  the  interpolated 
sentence,  and  the  mutilated  hue  which  the  translations  through 
Italian  and  French  into  English,  gave  the  whole  paragraph,  a  mis- 
translation of  a  single  word  entirely  perverted  its  meaning,  and  made 
it  a  pliant  text  of  copious  misrepresentations  of  the  author.     The 
Avord  '  forms'  in  the  first  sentence,  was  rendered  f(yrm^  so  as  to 
make  Mr.  Jefferson  express  hostility  to  the  present  frame  or  organi- 
zation of  government.     Whereas  the  ^  forms'  there  meant,  were 
•the  levees,  birth-days,  the  pompous  cavalcade  to  the  capitol  on  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  the  formal  speech  from  the  throne,  the  pro- 
cession of  Congress  to  re-echo  the  speech  in  an  answer,  &c.  &c. 
Of  all  these,  it  is  true,  the  writer  of  that  letter  was  an  avowed,  an 
implacable  enemy,  and  intended,  on  that  occasion,   to  express  his 
unqualified  reprehension.     Now  General  Washington  perfectly  un- 
derstood what  was  meant  by  these  forms,  as  they  had  been  frequent 
subjects  of  conversation  between  him  and  Mr.  JefTerson.     On  these 
occasions  he  always  joined  in  condemning  them,  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  aristocrats  had  inveigled  him  into  them, 
and  aftei*wards  took  measures  to  prevent  their  repetition.     When 
the  term  of  his  second  election  arrived,  he  called  the  heads  of  de- 
partments together,  observed  that  a  proper  occasion  was  now  offered, 
of  revising  the  ceremonies  established,  and  desired  them,  by  con- 
sulting together,  to  agree  on  such  changes  as  they  should  think  pro- 
per.   Hamilton  concurred  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  once,  that  there  was 
too  much  ceremony  for  the  character  of  our  government,  and  par- 
ticularly, that  the  parade  of  the  installation  at  New- York  ought  not 
to  be  copied ;  that  the  President  should  desire  the  Chief  Justice  to  at- 
tend him  at  his  chambers,  and  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  higher  officei^  of  the  government.    Randolph 
and  Knox  differed  from  them ;  the  latter  vehemently.    As  the 
opinions  of  the  Cabinet  were  divided,  and  no  positive  decision  given, 
^10  change  was  made. 

The  phrase '  Samsons  in  the  field,'  it  was  always  said,  was  intended 
to  include  Gen.  Washington  under  the  general  charge  of  apostacy. 
But  himself  never  so  understood  it.  He  knew  that  it  was  meant  for 
the  officers  of  the  Cincinnati  generally,  and  that,  firom  wh«uL  had 
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passed  bejtween  him  and  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  commencement  of  the 
institution,  it  was  not  intended  to  include  him.  So  far  from  his 
having  called  the  author  to  an  account,  as  has  been  gravely  pub- 
lished, for  these  expressions  in  the  letter  to  Mazzei,  there  never  pas- 
sed a  word,  written  or  verbal,  directly  or  indirectly,  between  them  on 
the  subject ;  and  their  last  parting,  #hich  was  at  the  inauguration 
(tf  Mr.  Adams  in  '97,  was  warmly  affectionate.  Genera]  Washington 
never  would  have  incurred  such  a  degradation  as  to  have  appropria- 
ted to  himself  the  imputation  in  that  letter  on  the  ^  Samsons  in 
combat.'* 

Unwearied  stratagems  were  used  to  alienate  the  President  from 
bis  late  Secretary  of  State.  The  latter  was  represented  as  indus- 
triously engaged  in  promoting  the  opposition  to  the  government. 
But  if  there  was  any  one  thing  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  it  was 
his  singular  forbearance  in  this  respect.  It  is  an  extraordinaiy  fact 
in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Ufe,  that  he  never  wrote  a  paragraph  for  the  news- 
papers. The  only  channel  of  communication  which  he  employed, 
for  making  known  his  sentiments  abroad,  was  that  of  private  corres- 
pondence ;  and  he  always  restrained  it  to  those  on  whose  fidelity  he 
could  sacredly  rely  against  a  public  divulgation.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  motive  for  his  singular  caution  on  this  head,  unless 
it  were  an  immeasurable  desire  for  tranquillity.  Every  public  in- 
ducement would  certainly  have  constrained  him  to  a  different  course; 
for  he  had  declared,  that  ^  were  it  left  to  himself  to  decide,  whether 
we  should  have  a  government  without  newspapers,  or  newspapers 
without  a  government,  he  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer 
thq  latter.'    Much  as  he  idolized  the  fi:eedom  of  the  press,  as  the  on- 

c 

ly  safeguard  of  the  public  liberty,  and  preservative  against  human 
erroff,  he  never  appropriated  to  his  own  use  any  portion  of  its  effica- 
cy ;  not  even  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence,  against  the  unparal- 
leled torrent  of  obloquy  with  which  he  was  assailed  for  thirty  years. 
This  curious  fact,  which  would  not  have  been  credited  by  the  past 
generation,  appears  in  many  of  his  letters,  and  particularly  in  one  to 
(wenerai  Washington,  written  at  this  period. 

"I  have  formerly  mentioned  to  you,  that  firom  a  very  early  period 
of  my  life,  I  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  conduct  never  to  write  a 
word  for  the  public  papers.    From  this,  I  have  never  departed  in  a 


*  LcMeir  to  liartui  Van  Buren,  1894. 
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single  instance ;  and  on  a  late  occasion,  [the  British  treaty,]  when 
all  the  world  seemed  to  be  writing,  besides  a  rigid  adherence  to  my 
own  rule,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  not  a  line  for  the  press  was  ever 
communicated  to  me,  by  any  other,  except  a  single  petition  referred 
for  my  correction ;  which  I  did  not  correct,  however,  though  the 
contrary,  as  I  have  heard,  was  said  in  a  pubUc  place,  by  one  person 
through  eiTor,  through  malice  by  another.  I  learn  that  this  last  has 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  try  to  sow  tares  between  you  arid  me, 
by  representing  me  as  still  engaged  m  the  bustle  of  politics,  and  in 
turbulence  and  intrigue  against  the  government.  I  never  beUeved 
for  a  moment  that  this  could  make  any  impression  on  you,  or  that 
your  knowledge  of  me  would  not  overweigh  the  slander  of  an  in- 
triguer, dirtily  employed  in  sifting  the  conversations  of  my  table, 
where  alone  he  could  hear  of  me ;  and  seeking  to  atone  for  his  sins 
against  you  by  sins  against  another,  who  had  never  done  him  any 
other  injury  than  that  of  declining  his  confidences.  Political  con- 
versations I  really  dislike,  and  therefore  avoid  where  I  can  without 
affectation.  But  when  urged  by  others,  I  have  never  conceived 
that  having  been  in  public  life  requires  me  to  belie  my  sentiments, 
or  even  to  conceal  them.  When  I  am  led  by  conversation  to  ex- 
press them,  I  do  it  with  the  same  independence  here,  which  I  have 
practised  every  where,  and  which  is  inseparable  from  my  nature." 

Early  in  the  year  1795,  the  two  great  parties  of  the  nation  became 
firmly  an*ayed  against  each  other,  on  the  question  of  providing 
a  successor  to  General  Washington.  The  withdrawal  from  the 
scene  of  competition,  of  the  only  man  in  the  United  States  who 
united  the  choice  of  all  parties,  created  the  first  occasion  of  a  dispu- 
ted election  to  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Adams  was  taken  up  by  the 
monarchical  federalists,  and  by  the  aristocratical  party  generally, 
who,  by  the  patronage  of  the  government,  by  the  duperies  which 
they  practised,  and  the  'terrorism  with  which  they  sunounded  them- 
selves,' drove  all  the  moderate  federalists,  and  many  honest  repub- 
licans into  their  ranks.  Mr.  Jefferson  .was  undividedly  designated 
as  the  repubhcan  candidate.  His  name  was  brought  forward  with- 
out concert  or  approbation  on  his  part,  and,  indeed,  in  opposition  to 
his  express  wishes.  In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Madison,  on 
the  subject,  in  April,  '95,  he  communicated  his  dispositions  frankly 
and  decidedly.  After  expressing  the  first  wish  of  his  heart,  which 
was  to  see  his  correspondent  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
as  the  fittest  person  in  the  United  States  for  that  office,  he  says : 

"For  as  to  myself,  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly  weighed  and 
decided  on,  and  my  retiiement  from  office  had  been  meant  from  all 
office,  high  or  low,  without  exception.    I  can  say,,  too,  with  truth. 
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that  the  subject  had  not  been  presented  to  my  mind  by  any  vanity 
of  my  own.     I  know  myself  and  my  fellow  citizens  too  well  to 
have  ever  thought  of  it.     But  the  idea  was  forced  upon  me  by  con- 
tinual insinuations  in  the  public  papers,  while  I  was  in  oflBce.    As 
all  these  came  from  a  hostile  quarter,  I  knew  that  their  object  was 
to  poison  the  public  mind  as  to  my  motives,  when  they  were  not 
able  to  charge  me  with  facts.     But  the  idea  being  once  presented 
to  me,  my  own  quiet  required  that  I  should  face  it  and  examine  it. 
I  did  so  thoroughly,  and  had  no  difficulty  to  see  that  every  reason 
which  had  determined  me  to  retire  from  the  office  I  then  held,  op- 
erated more  strongly  against  that  which  was  insinuated  to  be  my 
object.     I  decided  then  on  those  general  grounds  which  could  alone 
be  present  to  my  mind  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  reputation,  tran- 
quillity, labor  ;  for  as  to  public  duty,  it  could  not  he  a  topic  of  con- 
sideration in  my  case.     If  these  general  considerations  were  suffi- 
cient to  ground  a  firm  resolution  never  to  permit  myself  to  think  of 
the  office,  or  be  thought  of  for  it,  the  special  ones,  which  have  su- 
pervened on  my  retirement,  still  more  insuperably  bar  the  door  to 
it.     My  health  is  entirely  broken  down  within  the  last  eightmonths ; 
my  age  requires  that  I  should  place  my  affiiirs  in  a  clear  state ; 
these  are  sound  if  taken  care  of,  but  capable  of  considerable  dangers 
if  longer  neglected  ;  and  above  all  things,  the  delights  I  feel  in  the 
society  of  my  famUy,  and  in  the  agiicultural  pursuits  in  which  I  am 
so  eagerly  engaged.     The  Uttle  spice  of  ambition  which  1  had  in 
my  younger  days,  has  long  since  evaporated,  and  I  set  still  less  store 
by  a  posthumous  than  present  name.     In  stating  to  you  the  heads 
of  reasons  which  have  produced  my  determination,  I  do  not  mean 
an  opening  for  future  discussion,  or  that  I  may  be  reasoned  out  of 
it.     The  question  is  for  ever  closed  with  me  ;  my  sole  object  is  to 
avail  myself  of  the  first  opening  ever  given  me  firom  a  friendly  quar- 
ter (and  I  could  not  with  decency  do  it  before)  of  preventing  any 
division  or  loss  of  votes,  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  repubUcan  in- 
terest." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  real  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Writing  to  a  bosom  friend,  with  whom  he  was  in  habits 
of  unlunited  trust  and  counsel,  he  could  have  no  possible  motive  to 
dissemble,  but  every  rational  one  to  avoid  it.  They  were  too  anal- 
ogous, also,  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  previous  declarations,  and  to 
all  his  attachments  to  philosophy,  agriculture  ani  domestic  retire- 
ment, not  to  preclude  every  suspicion  of  their  sincerity. 

The  contest  was  conducted  with  great  asperity.  In  fierceness 
and  turbulence  of  character,  in  the  temper  and  dispositions  of  the 
respective  parties,  and  in  the  principles  which  were  put  in  issue,  the 
contest  so  strongly  resembled  those,  of  which  the  present  generation 
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have  been  frequent  eye-witnesses  and  actors,  as  to  render  a  descrip- 
tion unnecessary.     The  issue  is  well  known.     The  struggle  of 
the  people  against  the    party  in  power,  and  who  have  abused 
that  power  to  the  strengthening  of  their  own  hands,  is  always  an 
unequal  one ;  and  was  lost,  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  trans- 
cendent pq)ularity  of  the  existing  incumbent,  which  was  dexterous- 
ly made  a  stalking  horse  by  the  ^  monocrats'  for  carrying  their  can- 
didate into  the  succession.     The  majority,  however,  was  too  incon- 
siderable to  make  it  a  triumph.     On  counting  the  electoral  votes  in 
February,  1797,  it  appeared  there  were  seventy-one  for  Mr.  Adams, 
and  sixty-eight  for  Mr.  Jefferson.     But  the  difference  was  still  less 
between  the  real  vote,  which  was  70  to  69 ;  for  one  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania* electors  was  excluded,  in  consequence  of  some  informality, 
and  one  who  was  not  an  elector,  was  admitted.    Had  the  same  rig- 
or of  construction  been  observed,  in  other  cases  of  irregularity,  the 
result  of  the  election,  in  all  probabiUty,  would  have  been  reversed. 
The  validity  of  the  Vermont  election  was  a  subject  of  long  and  rea- 
sonable doubt,  on  the  ground  of  informality.     But  Mr.  Jefferson 
would  not  permit  his  friends  to  raise  a  question  on  it  before  the 
House.     In  aletter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  January  16, 1797,  about  a 
month  before  the  electoral  votes  were  counted,  he  wrote  :  "  I  observe 
doubts  are  still  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Vermont  election. 
Surely,  in  so  great  a  ease,  substance,  and  not  form,  should  prevail. 
I  cannot  suppose  that  the  Vermont  constitution  has  been  strict  in 
requiring  particular  forms  of  expressing  the  legislative  will.     As  far 
as  my  disclaimer  may  have  any  effect,  I  pray  you  to  declare  it  on 
every  occasion,  foreseen  or  not  foreseen  by  me,  in  favor  of  the  choice 
of  the  people  substantially  expressed,  and  to  prevent  the  phenome- 
non of  a  pseudo-President  at  so  early  a  day." 

A  similar  instance  of  magnanimity  towards  his  competitor,  was 
manifested  by  Mr.  Jefferson  on  another  occasion  during  the  elec- 
tion. At  one  time,  it  was  pretty  generally  conjectured,  that  the  vote 
would  be  equally  divided  between  the  opposing  candidates  ;  in 
which  event  the  election  would  have  devolved  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  was  likewise  believed  to  be  about  equally  divided. 


*  The  States  of  PennsyWania,  North-Carolina,  South-Carolina,  Georgia* 
Kentucky  and  Tennensee,  voted  for  Mir.  Jeffenop,    The  New-England  States,  ^ 
with  N.  York,  N.  Jertoy  and  Delaware,  Toted  for  Mr.  Adams.    Maryland  gave 
«eT«n  votes  for  Mr.  j^dams,  and  four  for  Mr.  Jefferson. 
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Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  such  a  dilemma,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Mad* 
isofi,  under  date  of  December  17,  1796,  authorizing  and  requesting 
him,  in  that  event,  to  manifest  his  disclaimer  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams. 

"The  first  wish  of  my  heart  was,  that  you  should  have  been 
{M*oposed  for  the  administration  of  the  government.  On  your  de- 
clining it,  I  wish  any  body  rather  than  myself:  and  there  is  noth- 
ing I  so  anxiojusly  hope,  as  that  my  name  may  come  out  either  sec- 
ond or  third.  These  would  be  indifferent  to  me ;  as  the  last  would 
leave  me  at  home  thfe  whole  year,  and  the  other,  two-thirds  of  it. 
I  have  no  expectation  that  the  Eastern  States  will  suffer  themselves 
to  be  so  much  outwitted,  as  to  be  made  the  tools  for  bringing  in  P. 
instead  of  A.  I  presume  they  will  throw  away  their  second  vote. 
In  this  case,  it  begins  to  appear  possible,  that  there  may  be  an  equal 
division  where  I  had  supposed  the  republican  vote  would  have  been 
considerably  minor.  It  seems  also  possible,  that  the  Representatives 
may  be  divided.  This  is  a  diffculty  firom  which  the  constitution 
has  provided  no  issue.  It  is  both  my  duty  and  inclination,  there- 
fore, to  i:eUeve  the  Embarrassment,  should  it  happen :  and  in  that 
case,  I  pray  you,  and  authorize  you  fully,  to  soUcit  on  my  behalf  that 
Mr.  Adams  may  be  preferred.  He  has  always  been  my  senior, 
from  the  commencement  of  our  public  life,  and  the  expression  of  the 
public  will  being  equal,  this  circumstance  ought  to  give  him  the 
preference.  And  when  so  many  motives  will  be  operating  to  induce 
some  of  the  members  to  change  their  vote,  the  addition  of  my  wish 
may  have  some  effect  to  preponderate  the  scale." 

So  soon  as  the  event  of  the  election  became  known,  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
son  made  every  exertion  to  re-establish  harmony  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Adams.  They  had  been  cordial  friends  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution  until  their  return  from  Europe.  After  their 
reunion  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  various  Uttle  circumstances  occur- 
red, which  produced  a  coldness  and  partial  estrangement  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Adams.  But  none  of  these  things,  it  appears,  had  af- 
fected the  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  deviation  of  his  revolution- 
ary co-worker  from  that  Une  of  politics,  on  which  they  had  been 
united,  had  not  made  him  less  sensible  of  the  rectitude  of  his  heart 
He  wished  him,  most  devoutly,  to  know  this,  as  well  as  another 
truth,  that  he  was  sincerely  gratified  at  having  escaped  the  'late 
draught  for  the  helm,'  and  had  not  a  wish  to  which  his  friend  pre- 
sented an  obstacle.  That  he  should  be  convinced  of  these  truths 
was  important  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  and  perhaps  to  the  har- 
mony and  good  conduct  of  the  public  service.  Accordingly,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  in  which  be  enclosed  anotluar  to  Mr. 
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Adams,  stating  the  undiminished  cordiality  of  his  attachment,  in 
the  most  affecting  terms ;  and  concluding  with  the  sincere  prayer . 
that  his  administration  might  be  filled  with  glory  and  happiness  to 
himself,  and  advantage  to  the  nation. 

The  following  selections  from  his  correspondence  at  this  period, 
display  a  character,  to  which  the  world  has  hitherto  attached  littld 
credit,  in  the  estimates  which  it  has  put  upon  this  extraordinary  per- 
sonage. 

To  J.  Madison. — "It  is  difficult  to  obtain  ftdl  credit  to  dedara- 
tions  of  disinclination  to  honors,  and  most  so  with  those  who  still 
remain  in  the  world.  But  never  was  there  a  more  solid  unwilling- 
ness, founded  on  rigorous  calctdation,  formed  in  the  mind  of  any 
man,  short  of  peremptory  refusal.  No  arguments,  therefore,  were  ^ 
necessary  to  reconcile  me  to  a  relinquishment  of  the  first  ofiice,  or 
acceptance  of  the  second.  No  motive  could  have  induced  me  to 
undertake  the  first,  but  that  of  putting  our  \e^sp}^^g^^  republi- 
can tack,  and  prev^ting  her  being  driven  too  ^^^  of  her 
true  principles.  And  the  second  is  the  only  ofl^^)^^^  World  about 
which  I  cannot  decide  in  my  own  mind,  whether  I  had  rather  have 
it  or  not  have  it.  Pride  does  not  enter  into  the  estimate.  For  I 
think  with  the  Romans  of  old,  that  the  General  of  to-day  should  be 
a  common  soldier  to-morrow,  if  necessary.  But  as  to  Mr,  Adams, 
particularly,  I  could  have  no  feelings  which  would  revolt  at  being 
placed  in  a  secondary  station  to  him.  I  am  his  junior  in  life,  I  was 
his  junior  in  Congress,  his  junior  in  the,  diplomatic  Une,  and  lately 
his  junior  in  our  civil  government.  I  had  written  him  the  enclosed 
letter  before  the  receipt  of  yours.  I  had  intended  it  for  some  time, 
but  had  put  it  off,  fi-om  time  to  time,  from  the  discouragement  of 
despair  to  make  him  believe  me  sincere.  As  the  information  byji 
the  last  post  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  change  any  thing  in  therv 
letter,  I  enclose  it  open  for  your  pemsal,  as  well  that  you  may  be 
possessed  of  the  true  state  of  dispositions  between  us,  as  that  if  there 
be  any  circumstance  which  might  render  its  delivery  ineligible,  you 
may  return  it  to  me.  If  Mr.  Adams  could  be  induced  to  administer 
the  government  on  its  true  principles,  quitting  his  bias  for  an  Eng- 
Hsh  constitution,  it  would  be  worthy  consideration  whether  it  would 
not  .be  for  the  public  good,  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with 
him  as  to  his  future  elections.  He  is  the  only  sure  barrier  against 
Hamilton's  getting  in." 

To  E.  RuTLEDGE. — "  You  have  seen  my  name  lately  tacked  to 
so  much  of  eulogy  and  of  abuse,  that  I  dare  say  you  hardly  thought 
it  meant  your  old  acquaintance  of  '76.  In  truth,  I  did  not  know  my- 
self under  the  pens  either  of  my  friends  or  foes.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  our  peace,  that  unmerited  abuse  wounds,  while  unmerited  praise 
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has  not  the  power  to  heal.  These  are  hard  wages  for  the  services  of 
aU  the  active  and  healthy  years  of  one's  life.  I  had  retired  after  five 
and  twenty  years  of  constant  occupation  in  public  affairs,  and  total 
abandonment  of  my  own.  I  retired  much  poorer  than  when  I  en- 
tered the  public  service,  and  desired  nothing  but  rest  and  oblivion. 
My  name,  however,  was  again  brought  forward,  without  concert  or 
expectation  on  my  part ;  (on  my  salvation  I  declare  it.)  I  do  not 
as  yet  know  the  result,  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  for  in  my  retired  canton 
we  have  nothing  later  from  Philadelphia  than  of  the  second  week 
of  this  month.  Yet  I  have  never  one  moment  doubted  the  result. 
I  knew  it  was  impossible  Mr.  Adams  should  lose  a  vote  north  of  the 
Delaware,  and  that  the  free  and  moral  agency  of  the  south  would 
furnish  him  an  abundant  supplement.  On  principles  of  public  re- 
spect I  should  not  have  refused ;  but  I  protest  before  my  God,  that 
I  shall,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  rejoice  at  escaping.  I  know 
well  that  no  man  wiU  ever  bring  out  of  that  office  the  reputation 
which  carries  him  into  it.  The  honey-moon  would  be  as  short  in 
that  case  as  in  any  other,  and  its  moments  of  ecstacy  would  be  ran- 
somed by  years  of  torment  and  hatred.  I  shall  highly  value,  in- 
deed, the  share  which  I  may  have  had  in  the  late  vote,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  share  I  hold  in  the  esteem  of  my  countrymen.  But 
in  this  point  of  view,  a  few  votes  more  or  less,  will  be  little  sensible, 
and  in  every  other,  the  minor  will  be  preferred  by  me  to  the  major 
vote.  I  have  no  ambition  to  govern  men ;  no  passion  which  would 
lead  me  to  delight  to  ride  in  a  storm.  Flumina  amoj  sylvasque^ 
Inglorious.  My  attachpient  to  my  home  has  enabled  me  to  make 
the  calculation  with  rigor,  perhaps  with  partiality,  to  the  issue  which 
keeps  me  there.  The  newspapers  will  permit  me  to  plant  my  com, 
pease,  (fee.  in  hills  or  drills  as  I  please,  (and  my  oranges,  by  the  bye 
when  you  send  them,)  while  our  eastern  friend  will  be  struggling 
with  the  storm  which  is  gathering  over  us  ;•  perhaps  be  shipwreck- 
ed in  it.     This  is  certainly  not  a  moment  to  covet  the  helm." 

To  3.  Sullivan. — "  The  idea  that  I  would  accept  theoflSice  of 
President,  but  not  that  of  Yice-President  of  the  United  States,  had 
not  its  origin  with  me.  I  never  thought  of  questioning  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  my  fellow  citizens,  to  marshal  those  whom  they 
call  into  their  service  according  to  their  fitness,  nor  ever  presumed 
that  they  were  not  the  best  judges  of  that.  Had  I  indulged  a  wish 
in  what  manner  they  should  dispose  of  me,  it  would  precisely  have 
coincided  with  what  they  have  done.  Neither  the  splendor,  nor  the 
power,  nor  the  difficulties,  nor  the  fame,  or  defamation,  as  may  hap- 
pen, attached  to  the  first  magistracy,  have  any  attractions  for  me. 
The  helm  of  a  fiee  government  is  always  arduous,  and  never  was 
ours  more  so,  than  at  a  moment  when  two  friendly  people  are  like 
to  be  committed  in  war  by  the  ill  temper  of  their  administrations.  I 
am  so  much  attached  to  my  domestic  situation,  that  I  veould  not  bav^ 
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wished  to  leave  it  at  all.  However,  if  I  am  to  be  called  from  it,  the 
shortest  absences  and  most  tranquil  station  suit  me  best.  I  value 
highly,  indeed,  the  part  my  fellow  citizens  gave  me 'in  their  late 
vote,  as  an  evidence  of  their  esteem,  and  I  am  happy  in  the  informa- 
tion you  are  so  kind  as  to  give,  that  many  in  the  eastern  quarter 
entertain  the  same  sentiment. 

"  Where  a  constitution,  like  ours,  wears  a  mixed  aspect  of  mon- 
archy and  republicanism,  its  citizens  will  naturally  divide  into  two 
classes  of  sentiment,  according  as  their  tone  of  body  or  mind,'  their 
habits,  connections,  and  callings,  induce  them  to  wish  to  strengthen 
either  the  monarchical  or  the  republican  features  of  the  constitution. 
Some  will  consider  it  as  an  elective  monarchy;  which  had  better  be 
•made  hereditary,  and  therefore  endeavor  to  lead  towards  that  all  the 
forms  and  principles  of  its  administration.  Others  will  view  it  as  an 
energetic  republic,  turning  in  all  its  points  on  the  pivot  of  free  and 
frequent  elections.  The  great  body  of  our  native  citizens  are  un-^ 
questionably  of  the  repubUcan  sentiment.  Foreign  education,  and 
foreign  connections  of  interest,  have  produced  some  exceptions  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  north  and  south ;  and  perhaps  other  cir- 
cumstances in  your  quarter,  better  known  to  you,  may  have  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  exceptions  a  greater  number  of  the  rich.  Still 
there,  I  l^elieve,  and  here,  I  am  sure,  the  great  mass  is  repubUcan. 
Nor  do  any  of  the  forms  in  which  the  public  disposition  has  been 
pronounced  in  the  last  half  dozen  years,  evince  the  contrary.  All 
of  them,  when  traced  to  their  true  source,  have  only  been  evidences 
of  the  preponderant  popularity  of  a  particular  great  character.  That 
influence  once  withdrawn,  and  our  countrymen  left  to  the  operation 
of  their  own  unbiased  good  sense,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  a 
pretty  rapid  return  of  general  harmony,  and  our  citizens  moving  in 
phalanx  in  the  paths  of  regular  Uberty,  order,  and  a  sacrosanct  ad- 
herence to  the  constitution.  Thus  I  think  it  will  be,  if  war  with 
France  can  be  avoided.  But  if  that  untoward  event  comes  athwart 
us  in  our  present  point  of  deviation,  no  body,  I  believe,  can  foresee 
into  what  port.it  will  drive  us." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  new  administration,  under  John  Adams,  commenced  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1797.  In  the  composition  of  his  cabinet,  the  Presi- 
dent was  swayed  by  the  Hamiltonian  counsellors  who  surrounded 
him,  and  who  had  made  him  all  their  own.  The  selection  of  char- 
acters was  of  course  purely  anti-repubhcan,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Timothy  Pickering ;  and  the  measures  of  the  whole  adminis- 
tration partook  thoroughly  of  the  same  pohtical  hue. 

Mr.  Jefferson  arrived  at  the  seat  of  government  on  the  2d  of 
March.  Though  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  attendance,  he  had 
determined  to  come  on,  from  a  principle  of  respect  to  the  public,  and 
the  new  President,  He  had  taken  the  precaution,  however,  to 
manifest  his  disapprobation  of  the  mimicry  of  royal  fonns  and  cere- 
monies, which  was  established  at  the  first  inauguration,  by  declining 
all  participation  in  the  homage  of  the  occasion.  Soon  as  he  was 
certified  by  the  pubUc  papers,  of  the  event  of  the  election,  he  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Mr.  Tazewell,  Senator  of  Virginia,  expressing  his  par- 
ticular desire  to  dispense  with  the  useless  formality  of  notification  by 
a  special  messenger.  At  the  first  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  gentlemen  of  considerable  distinction  were  deputed  to  no- 
tify the  parties  chosen  ;  and  it  was  made  an  office  of  much  dignity. 
But  this  expensive  fonnality  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  repug- 
nant to  the  genius  of  our  government ;  and  he  was  anxious  that 
the  precedent  should  not  be  drawn  into  example.  He  therefore  au- 
thorized Mr.  Tazewell  to  request  the  Senate,  if  ngt  incompatible 
with  their  views  of  propriety,  to  discontinue  the  practice  in  relation 
to  himself,  and  to  adopt  the  channel  of  the  post,  as  the  least  trouble- 
some, the  most  rapid,  and,  by  the  use  of  duplicates  and  triplicate?, 
always  capable  of  being  rendered  the  most  certain.  He  addressed 
another  letter,  at  the  same  time,  to  Mr.  Madison,  requesting  hun  to 
discmmtenance  in  his  behalf,  all  parade  of  reception,  induction, 
&c.  '  I  hope,  said  he,  I  shall  be  made  a  part  of  no  ceremony  what- 
ever. I  shall  escape  into  the  city  as  covertly  as  possible.  If  Gov- 
ernor Mifflin  should  show  any  symptoms  of  ceremony,  pray  contrive 
to  parry  them.' 
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There  was  another  point,  involving  an  important  constitutional 
principle,  on  which  Mr.  Jefferson  improved  the  occasion  of  his  elec- 
tion to  introduce  a  salutary  reformation  in  the  practice  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Dming  the  previous  administration,  the  Vice  President 
was  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  occasionally  participated  in 
the  executive  consultations,  equally  with  the  members  of  the  cabi- 
net proper.  But  this  practice  he  regarded  as  an  unwan-antable 
combination  of  legislative  with  executive  powers,  which  the  consti- 
tution had  wisely  separated.  He  availed  himself,  therefore,  of  the 
first  opening  from  a,  friendly  quarter,  toeinnounce  his  determination 
to  consider  the  office  of  Vice-President  as  legitimately  confined  to 
legislative  functions,  and  to  sustain  no  part  whatever  in  the  execu- 
tive consultations.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  Monticello, 
January  22,  1797,  he  says :  "My  letters  inform  me  that  Mr.  Ad- 
ams speaks  of  me  with  great  firiendship,  and  with  satisfaction  in  the 
prospect  of  administering  the  government  in  concurrence  with  me. 
I  am  glad  of  the  first  information,  because,  though  I  saw  that  our 
ancient  fiiendship  was  affected  by  a  little  leaven,  produced  partly  by 
his  constitution,  partly  by  the  contrivance  of  others,  yet  I  never  felt 
a  dimunition  of  confidence  in  his  integrity,  and  retained  a  solid  af- 
fection for  him.  His  principles  of  government  I  knew  to  be  chang- 
ed, but  conscientiously  changed.  As  to  my  participation  in  the  ad- 
ministration, if  by  that  he  meant  the  executive  cabinet,  both  duty 
and  inclination  will  shut  that  door  to  me.  I  cannot  have  a  wish  to 
see  the  scenes  of  1793  revived  as  to  myself,  and  to  descend  daily 
into  the  arena,  like  a  gladiator,  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  every  con- 
flict. As  to  duty,  the  constitution  will  know  me  only  as  the  mem- 
ber of  a  legislative  body ;  and  its  principle  is,  that  of  a  sepaiation  of 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  fiinctions,  except  in  cases  speci- 
fied. If  this  principle  be  not  expressed  in  direct  terms,  yet  it  is 
clearly  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  comment- 
ed and  acted  on  by  every  friend  to  free  government." 

In  the  first  moments  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inauguration,  Mr. 
Adams  forgot  party  sentiments,  and  indicated  a  disposition  to  har- 
monize with  the  republican  body  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  called 
on  Mr.  Jefferson  the  3d  of  March,  and  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
finding  him  alone,  as  he  wished  a  firee  conversation  with  him.  He 
entered  immediately  on  an  explanation  of  the  situation  of  our  af- 
fairs with  France,  and  the  danger  of  a  rupture  \vith  that  nation  ; 
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that  lie  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  mission 
to  the  Directory ;  that  it  would  have  been  the  first  wish  of  bis  heart 
to  have  got  Mr.  JeflFerson  to  go  there,  but  that  he  supposed  it  was 
now  out  of  the  question.     That  he  had  determined  on  sending  an 
embassy,  which,  by  its  dignity,  should  satisfy  France,  and,  by  its 
selection  from  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  continent,  should  satis- 
fy all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  in  short,  that  he  determined  to 
join  Gerry  and  Madison  to  Pinckney,  and  he  wished  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  consult  Madison  in  his  behalf.    He  did  so,  but  Mr.  Madison  de- 
clined, as  was  expected.     Two  days  afterwards,  on  being  informed 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the  result  of  his  negotiation,  Mr.  Adams  observ- 
ed, that  on  consultation  with  his  cabinet,  some  objections  to  that 
nomination  had  been  raised,  which  he  had  not  contemplated  ;  and 
was  going  on  with  excuses  which  evidently  embarrassed  him,  when 
they  were  suddenly  interrupted.     After  that,  he  never  said  a  word 
to  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  subject,  or  ever  consulted  him  as  to  any 
measures  of  the  administration.     On  the  first  meeting  with  his  cab- 
inet, it  appears,  he  had  fallen  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  mon- 
archical party,  and  never  afterwards  recovered  himself  from  their 
thraldom.* 

It  is  not  our  province  to  write  the  history  of  an  administration, 
whicli  is  emphatically  denominated  the  '  reign  of  terror.'  The 
scorching  and  overwhehning  portraiture  recorded  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  country,  is  suflScient  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  that  reckless  and  overbearing  oligarchy,  and  of  that 
inflexible  opposition  to  it,  by  those  firm  spirits  to  whom  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  republicanism  '  at  its  last  gasp.' 

"  Their  usurpations  and  violations  of  the  constitution  at  that  pe- 
1  jod,  and  their  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  were  so  great, 
j^o  decided,  and  so  daring,  that  after  combating  their  aggressions, 
inch  by  inch,  without  being  able  in  the  least  to  check  their' career, 
the  repubUcan  leaders  thought  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  give  up 
their  useless  efforts  there,  go  home,  get  into  their  respective  legisla- 
tures, embody  whatever  of  resistance  they  could  be  formed  into,  and 
if  ineffectual,  to  perish  there  as  in  the  last  ditch.  All,  therefore,  re- 
tired, leaving  Mr.  Gallatin  alone  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  myself  in  the  Senate,  where  I  then  presided  as  Tice-President 
Remaining  at  our  posts,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  brow-beatings 
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and  insults  by  which  they  endeavored  to  drive  us  off  also,  we  kept 
the  mass  of  republicans  in  phalanx  together,  until  the  legislatures 
could  be  brought  up  to  the  charge ;  and  nothing  on  earth  is  more 
certain,  than  (Lat  if  myself  particularly,  placed  by  my  office  of  Vice 
President  at  the  head  of  the  repubUcans,  had  given  way  and  with- 
drawn from  my  post,  the  repubUcans  throughout  the  Union  w^ould 
have  given  up  in  despair,  and  the  cause  would  have  been  lost  for 
ever.  By  holding  on,  we  obtained  time  for  the  legislatures  to  come 
up  with  their  weight ;  and  those  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  partic- 
ularly, but  more  especially  the  former,  by  their  celebrated  resolutions, 
saved  the  constitution  at  its  last  gasp.  No  person  who  was  not  a 
witness  of  the  scenes  of  that  gloomy  period,  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
afflicting  persecutions  and  personal  indignities  we  had  to  brook. 
They  saved  our  country  however.  The  spirits  of  the  people  were 
so  much  subdued  and  reduced  to  despair  by  the  X.  Y.  Z.  impos- 
ture, and  other  stratagems  and  machinations,  that  they  would  have 
sunk  into  apathy  and  monarchy,  as  the  only  form  of  government 
which  could  maintain  itself." 

"  Mr.  Adams,  I  am  sure,  has  been  long  since  convinced  of  the 
treacheries  with  which  he  was  surrounded  during  his  administra- 
tion.    He  has  since  thoroughly  seen,   that  his  constituents  were 
devoted  to  republican  government,  and  whether  his  judgment  is  re- 
settled on  its  ancient  basis,  or  not,  he  is  conformed  as  a  good  citizen 
to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  would  now,  I  am  persuaded,  main- 
tain its  republican  structure  with  the  zeal  and  fidelity  belonging  to 
his  character.     For  even  an  enemy  has  said,  '  He  is  always  an 
honest  man,  and  often  a  great  one.'     But  in  the  fervor  of  the  fury 
and  follies  of  those  who  made  him  their  stalking-horse,  no  man  who 
did  not  witness  it  can  form  an  idea  of  their  unbridled  madness,  and 
the  terrorism  with  which  they  suiTounded  themselves.     The  hor- 
rors of  the  French  revolution,  then  raging,  aided  them  mainly,  and 
using  that  as  a  raw-head  and  bloody-bones,  they  were  enabled  by 
theirstratagems  of  X.  Y.  Z.  in  which  ********  was  a  leading  moun- 
tebank, their  tales  of  tub-plots,  ocean-massacres,  bloody-buoys,  and 
pulpit  lyings  and  slanderings,  and  maniacal  ravings  of  theii'  Gardi- 
ners,  their  Osgoods,  and  Parishes,  to  spread  alarm  into  all  but  the 
firmest  breasts.     Their  Attorney  General  had  the  impudence  to  say 
to  a  republican  member,  that  deportation  must  be  resorted  to,  of 
which,  said  he,  '  you  republicans  have  set  the  example ;'  thus  dar- 
ing to  identify  us  with  the  murderous  Jacobins  of  France.     These 
transactions,  now  recollected  but  as  dreams  of  the  night,  were  then 
sad  realities  ;  and  nothing  rescued  us  firom  their  hberticide  effect, 
but  the  unyielding  opposition  of  those  firm  spirits  who  sternly  main- 
tained their  post  in  defiance  of  terror,  until  their  fellow-citizens  could 
be  aroused  to  their  own  danger,  and  rally  and  rescue  the  standard 
of  the  constitution.    .This  has  been  happUy  done.    Federalism  and 
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monarchism  have  languished*  from  that  moment,  until  their  trea- 
$9onahle  combinations  with  the  enemies  of  their  country  during  the 
late  war,  their  plots  of  disraembeiStig  the  Union,  and  their  Hartford 
Convention,  have  consigned  them  to  the  tomb  of  the  dead  :  and  I 
fondly  hope,  '  we  may  now  truly  say,  We  are  all  republicans,  all 
federalists,'  and  that  the  motto  of  the  standard  to  which  our  coun- 
try will  for  ever  rally,  will  be,  '  Federal  union,  and  republican  gov- 
ernment :'  and  sure  I  am  we  may  say,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  this  point  of  ralliance,  to  that  opposition  of  which 
so  injurious  an  idea  is  soartftilly  insinuated  and  excited  in  this  history." 

The  most  obnoxious  features  which  characterized  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Adams,  were  :  1st.  The  total  abandonment  of  the 
neutral  and  pacific  pohcy  towards  foreign  nations  estabUshed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  by  courting  a  war  with  France,  and  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Qreat  Britain.  2d.  As  supplemental  to  the 
main  design,  the  erecoon  of  a  standing  army,  the  enlargement  of 
the  navy,  and  vvai*  |)reparations  of  every  kind,  even  after  it  was 
known  from  our  envoys,  that  France  was  determined  on  maintain- 
ing peace  with  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  ill  temper  of  admin- 
istration. 3d.  The  enormous  increase  of  the  public  debt,  with  loans 
on  an  usurious  interest  of  8  per  cent,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
useless  war  preparations.  4th.  Direct  taxation,  in  the  form  of  stamp 
tax,  land  tax,  <fcc.  the  legitimate  consequence  of  excessive  expendi- 
tures and  an  increase  of  debt.  5th.  The  Alien  Law,  designed  to 
check  emigration,  and  aimed  particularly  at  certain  distinguished 
characters  of  France,  who  had  chosen  an  asylum  in  the  United 
States.  6th.  The  Sedition  Law,  aimed  at  the  fieedom  of  the  press, 
and  of  public  discussion.  The  two  last  measures  were  considered  as 
"deliberate,  palpable  and  dangerous"  violations  of  the  constitution, 
and  so  acted  upon  by  all  the  republican  States,  and  by  the  succeeding 
general  administration,  in  every  case.  7th.  The  enlargement  of 
tiiie -federal  judiciary  by  the  creation  of  thirty-six  new  judges;  and 
the  assumption  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  common  law  of  England  was 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  federal  courts  possessed 
jurisdiction  co-extensive  with  that  law,  to  wit,  over  all  cases  and 
persons.  This  judiciary  arrogation  was  considered  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son as  the  highest  usurpation  of  federal  authority  over  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  States,  and  the  most  daring  experiment  upon  the  Uberties 
of  the  people  ever  attempted  by  the  general  government.  To  these 
specific  usurpations^nd  avowed  principles  migljtbe  added  the  grad- 
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ual  and  constant  accumulation  of  power  in  the  general  government, 
at  the  expense  of  the  States,  and  in  the  executive,  at  the  expense 
of  the  legislative  power,  by  the  general  tendency  of  the  administra- 
tive acts,  and  by  investing  the  President  with  extraordinary  discre- 
tionary powers.  Another  question,  on  which  the  parties  of  that 
day  were  strongly  divided,  and  which  indeed  was  the  foundation  of 
every  other,  was  on  the  improvabiUty  of  the  human  mind,  in  science, 
in  ethics,  in  government,  religion,  (fcc.  The  republicans  advocated 
reformation  of  institutions,  pari  passu  with  the  progress  of  science, 
and  maintained  that  no  definite  limits  could  be  assigned  to  that  pro- 
gress. The  federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  declared  ene- 
mies of  progressive  reformation.  They  denied  improvement  in  sci- 
ence, government,  religion,  (fcc.  and  advocated  steady  adherence  to 
the  principles,  practices,  and  institutions  of  our  fathers,  which  they 
represented  as  the  consummation  of  wisdom,  and  acme  of  excel- 
lence, beyond  which  the  huQian  mind  could  never  advance. 

Against  this  degenerate  and  high  handed  career  of  administra- 
tion, which  was  rapidly  impeUing  the  government  into  a  monarchy, 
the  opposition  of  the  people  was  loud  and  imcompromising.  The 
disciples  of  liberty  and  republican  government  adhered  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson with  undiminished  enthusiasm,  not  only  as  the  great  found- 
er of  the  principles  of  reppbhcanism,  but  as  presenting,  by  his  ex- 
traordinary talents,  firmness,  and  superior  station,  the  only  hope  of 
salvation  through  the  awful  crisis  which  threatened  destruction  to 
every  thing.  The  republican  leaders  in  every  part  of  the  Union, 
leaned  upon  him  as  the  Hercules  of  their  political  strength,  and  the 
Nestor  of  their  political  wisdom.  His  private  correspondence  with 
them,  through  this  gloomy  period  of  our  history,  is  of  the  most  inter 
esting  and  powerful  character.  It  forms,  indeed,  an  important  fea- 
ture in  the  secret  annals  of  our  government,  and  an  inexhaustible 
resource  of  materials  against  the  character  of  those  times,  of  which 
so  plausible  jan  idea  has  been  artfully  transmitted  to  posterity.  A 
pretty  copious  selection  from  his  cabinet,  in  a  connected  series, 
through  the  years  '97,  '98  and  '99,  seems  necessary  to  place  the 
public  history,  and  his  own  individual  character  and  transactions, 
in  an  unvarnished  point  of  light. 

To  General  Gates. — "  I  wish  any  events  could  induce  us  to 
cease  to  copy  such  a  model,  [the  British  Government,]  and  to  as- 
sume the  dignity  of  btfing  original.     They  had  their  paper  system, 
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Stockjobbing,  speculations,  public  debt,  monied  interest,  &c.,  and  all 
this  was  contrived  for  us.  They  raised  theii*  cry  against  jacobinism 
and  revolutionists,  we  against  democratic  societies  and  anti-federal- 
ists ;  their  alarmists  sounded  insurrection,  ours  marched  an  army 
to  look  for  one,  but  they  could  not  find  it.  I  wish  the  parallel  may 
stop  here,  and  that  we  may  avoid,  instead  of  imitating,  a  general 
bankruptcy  and  disastrous  war. 

"  Congress,  or  rather  the  Representatives,  have  been  a  fortnight  . 
debating  between  a  more  or  less  irritating  answer  to  the  President's 
speech.  The  latter  w^as  lost  yesterday,  by  forty-eight  against  fifty- 
one  or  fifty-two.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  when  they  come  to 
propose  measures  leading  directly  to  war,  they  will  lose  some  of 
their  numbers.  Those  who  have  no  wish  but  for  the  peace  of  their 
country,  and  its  independence  of  all  foreign  influence,  have  a  hard 
struggle  indeed,  overwhelmed  by  a  cry  as  loud  and  imposing  as  if 
it  were  tme,  of  l^eing  imder  French  influence,  and  this  raised  by  a 
faction  composed  of  English  subjects  residing  among  us,  or  such  as 
are  English  in  all  their  relations  and  sentiments.  However,  pa- 
tience will  bring  all  to  rights,  and  we  shall  both  live  to  see  the  mask 
taken  fiom  their  faces,  and  our  citizens  sensible  on  w^hich  side  true 
liberty  and  independence  are  sought." 

To  Colonel  Burr. — -'I  had  always  hoped,  that  the  popularity 
of  the  late  President  being  once  w- ithdrawn  firom  active  effect,  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  people  towards  liberty  would  restore  the  equi- 
librium between  the  executive  and  legislative  departments,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  t  he  superior  weight  and  effect  of  that  popu- 
larity ;  and  that  their  natural  feelings  of  moral  obUgation  would 
discountenance  the  ungrateful  predilection  of  the  executivcm  favor 
of  Great  Britain.  But  unfortunately,  the  preceding  measures  [in 
relation  to  Prance]  had  already  alienated  the  nation  who  were  the 
object  of  them,  had  excited  reaction  from  them,  and  this  reaction 
has  on  the  minds  of  our  citizens  an  effect  which  supplies  that  of  the 
Washington  popularity.  This  effect  was  sensible  on  some  of  the 
late  congressional  elections,  and  this  it  is  which  has  lessened  the 
republican  majority  in  Congress.  When  it  will  be  reinforced,  must 
depend  on  events,  and  these  are  so  incalculable,  that  I  consider  the 
future  character  of  our  republic  as  in  the  air ;  indeed  its  future  for- 
tune will  be  in  the  air,  if  war  is  made  on  us  by  France,  and  if  Lou- 
isiana becomes  a  Gallo-American  colony. 

"  I  have  been  much  pleased  to  see  a  dawn  of  change  in  the  spirit 
of  your  State.  The  lale  elections  have  indicated  somethii^f 
which,  at  a  distance,  we  do  not  understand.  However,  what  with 
the  English  influence  in  the  lower,  and  the  Patroon  in^uence  in 
the  upper  paits  of  your  State,  I  presume  little  is  to  be  hoped.  If  a 
prospect  could  be  once  opened  upon  us  of  the  penetration  of  truth 
into  the  eastern  States  ;  if  the  people  there,  who  are  lanquestiona- 
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bly  republicans,  could  discover  that  they  have  been  duped  into  the 
support  of  measures  calculated  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  repub- 
licanism, we  might  still  hope  for  salvation,  and  that  it  would  come, 
as  of  old,  from  the  East.  Bu|  will  that  region  ever  awake  to  the 
true  state  of  things  ?  Can  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  States 
hold  on  till  they  awake  ?  These  are  painful  and  doubtful  questions : 
and  if,  in  assuring  me  of  your  health,  you  can  give  me  a  comfortable 
solution  of  them,  it  will  relieve  a  mind  devoted  to  the  preservation 
of  our  republican  goverhmisnt  in  the  true  form  and  spirit  in  which  it 
was  established,  but  almost  oppressed  with  apprehensions  that  fraud 
will  at  length  effect  what  force  could  not,  and  that  what  with  cur- 
rents and  counter-currents,  we  shall  in  the  end,  be  driven  back  to 
the  land  from  which  we  launched  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed,  my 
dear  Sir,  we  have  been  but  a  sturdy  fish  on  the  hook  of  a  dexterous 
angler  j  who  letting  us  flounce  till  we  have  spent  our  force,  brings  us 
up  at  last." 

To  E.  Gerry. — "  It  was  with  infinite  joy  to  me,  that  you  were 
yesterday  announced  to  the  Senate,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary,  joint- 
ly with  General  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Marshall,  to  the  French  repub- 
lic. It  gave  me  certain  assurances  that  there  would  be  a  preponder- 
ance in  the  mission,  sincerely  disposed  to  be  at  peace  with  the  French 
government  and  nation.  Peace  is  undoubtedly  at  present  the  first 
object  of  our  nation.  Interest  and  honor  are  also  national  consider- 
ations. But  interest,  duly  weighed,  is  in  favor  of  peace  even  at  the 
expense  of  spoliations  past  and  future  ;  and  honor  cannot  now  be  an 
object.  The  insults  and  injuries  committed  on  us  by  both  the  bel- 
ligerent parties,  from  the  beginning  of  1793  to  this  day,  and  still 
continuing,  cannot  now  be  wiped  off  by  engaging  in  war  with  one 
of  them.  As  there  is*  great  reason  to  expect  this  is  the  last  cam- 
paign in  Europe,  it  would  certainly  be  better  for  us  to  rub  through 
this  year,  as  we  have  done  through  the  four  prieceding  ones,  and 
hope  that,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  we  may  be  able  to  establish 
some  plan  for  our  foreign  connections  more  likely  to  secure  our  peace, 
interest,  and  honor,  in  future.  Our  countrymen  have  divided  them 
selves  by  such  strong  afifections,  to  the  French  and  the  English,  that 
nothing  will  secure  us  internally  but  a  divorce  from  both  nations  ; 
and  this  must  be  the  object  of  every  real  American,  and  its  attain- 
ment is  practicable  without  much  self-deniali  But,  for  this,  peace 
is  necessary.  Be  assured  of  this,  my  dear  Sii-,  that  if  we  engage 
in  a  war  during  our  present  passions,  and  our  present  weakness  in 
some  quarters,  our  Union  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  not  coming  out 
of  that  war  in  the  shape  in  which  it  enters  it.  My-tohance  for  our 
preservation  is  in  your  acceptance  of  this  mission.  I  jkaow  the  ten- 
der circumstances  which  will  oppose  themselves  to  it,  But  its  dur- 
ation will  be  short,  and  its  reward  long.  You  have  it  in  your  pow- 
er, by  accepting  and  determining  the  character  of  the  mission,  to  se- 
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cure  the  present  peace  and  eternal  union  of  your  country.  If  you 
decline;  on  motives  of  private  pain,  a  substitute  may  be  named  who 
has  enlisted  his  passions  in  the  present  contest,  and  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  his  vote  in  the  mission  may  entail  on  us  calamities,  your 
share  in  which,  and  your  feelings,  Vill  outweigh  whatever  pain  a 
temporaiy  absence  from  your  family  could  give  you.  The  sacrifice 
will  be  short,  the  remorse  would  be  never-ending.  Let  me  then, 
my  dear  Sir,  conjure  your  acceptance,  atid  that  you  will,  by  this.act, 
seal  the  mission  with  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  Your  nomina- 
tion has  given  a  spring  to  hope,  which  was  dead  before." 

To  E.  RuTLEDGE. — "  The  events  of  Europe  coming  to  us  in 
astonishing  and  rapid  succession,  to  wit,  the  public  bankruptcy  of 
England,  Bonaparte's  successes,  the  successes  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Austrian  peace,  mutiny  of  the  British  fleet,  Irish  insurrection,  a  de- 
mand of  forty-three  millions  for  the  cunrent  services  of  the  year,  and 
above  all,  the  warning  voice,  as  is  said,  of  Mr.  King,  to  abandon  all 
thought  of  connection  with  Great  Britain,  that  she  is  going  down  ir- 
recoverably, and  will  sink  us  also,  if  we  do  not  clear  ourselves,  have 
brought  over  several  to  the  pacific  party,  so  as,  at  present,  to  give 
majorities  against  all  threatening  measures.  They  go  on  with  fri- 
gates and  fortifications,  because  they  were  going  on  with  them  be- 
fore. They  direct  eighty  thousand  of  their  mihtia  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  service.  But  they  reject  the  propositions  to 
raise  cavaby,  artillery,  and  a  provisional  army,  and  to  trust  private 
ships  with  arms  in  the  present  combustible  state  of  things.  They 
believe  the  present  is  the  last  campaign  of  Europe,  and  wish  to  rub 
through  this  fragment  of  a  year  as  they  have  through  the  four  pre- 
ceding ones,  opposing  patience  to  insult,  and  interest  to  honor. 
They  will,  therefore,  immediately  adjourn.  This  is  indeed  a  most 
humiliating  state  of  things,  but  it  commenced  in  1793.  Causes 
have  been  adding  to  causes,  and  effects  accumulating  on  effects, 
from  that  time  to  this.  We  had,  in  1793,  the  most  respectable  char- 
acter in  the  universe.  What  the  neutral  nations  think  of  us  now, 
I  know  not ;  but  we  are  low  indeed  with  the  beUigerents.  Their 
kicks  and  cuffs  prove  their  contempt.  If  we  weather  the  present 
storm,  I  hope  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  calm  of  peace,  to  place 
our  foreign  connections  under  a  new  and  different  arrangement 
We  must  make  the  interest  of  every  nation  stand  surety  for  their 
justice,  and  their  own  loss  to  follow  injury  to  us,  as  eflfect  follows  its 
cause.  As  to  every  thing  except  commerce,  we  ought  to  divorce 
ourselves  from  them  all.  But  this  system  would  require  time,  tem- 
per, wisdom,  and  occasional  sacrifice  of  interest :  and  how  far  all  of 
these  will  be  ours,  our  children  may  see,  but  we  shall  not.  The 
passions  are  too  high  at  present,  to  be  cooled  in  our  day.  You  and  I 
have  formerly  seen  warm  debates  and  high  political  passions.  But 
gentlemen  of  different  politics  would  then  speak  to  each  other,  and 
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separate  the  business  of  the  Senate  from  that  of  society.  It  is  not 
so  now.  Men  who  have  been  intimate  all  their  lives,  cross  .the 
streets  to  avoid  meeting,  and  turn  their  heads  another  way,  lest  they 
should  be  obliged  to  touch  their  hats.  This  may  do  for  young 
men  with  whom  passion  is  enjoyment.  But  it  is  afflicting  to  peace- 
able minds.  Tranquillity  is  the  old*man's  milk.  I  go  to  enjoy  it 
in  a  few  days,  and  to  exchange  the  roar  and  tumult  of  bulls  and 
bears,  for  the  prattle  of  my  grand-children  and  senile  rest.  Be 
these  yours,  my  dear  friend,  through  long  years,  with  every  other 
blessing,  and  the  attachment  of  friends  as  warm  and  sincere,  as 
yours  affectionately," 

To  Colonel   Campbell.—"  It  is  true  that  a  party  has  risen 
up  among  us,  or  rather  has  come  among  us,  which  is  endeavoring 
to  separate  us  from  all  friendly  connection  with  France,  to  unite  our 
destinies  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  assimilate  our  govern- 
ment to  theiis.     Our  lenity  m  permitting  the  return  of  the  old  to- 
nes, gave  the  first  body  to  this  party  ;  they  have  been  increased  by 
large  importations  of  British  merchants  and  factors,  by  American 
merchants  deaUng  on  British  capital,  and  by  stock  dealers  and  bank- 
ing companies,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  paper  system,  are  enriching 
themselves  to  the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  swaying  the  government 
by  their  possession  of  the  printing  presses,  which  their  wealth  com- 
mands, and  by  other  means,  not  always  honorable  to  the  character 
of  our  countrymen.     Hitherto,  their  influence  and  their  system  have 
been  irresistible,  and  they  have  raised  up  an  executive  power  which 
is  too  strong  for  the  legislature.     But  I  flatter  myself  they  have  pas- 
sed their  zenith.     The  people,  while  these  things  were  doing,  were 
lulled  into  rest  and  security  from  a  cause  which  no  longer  exists. 
No  prepossessions  now  will  shut  their  ears  to  truth.     They  begin 
to  see  to  what  port  their  leaders  were  steering  during  their  slum- 
bers, and  there  is  yet  time  to  haul  in,  if  we  can  avoid  a  war  with 
France.     All  can  be  done  peaceably,  by  the  people  confining  their 
choice  of  Representatives  and  Senators  to  persons  attached  to  re- 
publican government  and  the  principles  of  1776,  not  office  hunters, 
but  farmers,  whose  interests  are  entijtely  agricultural.     Such  men 
are  the  true  representatives  of  the  great  American  interest,  and  are 
alone  to  be  relied  on  for  expressing  the  proper  American  sentiments. 
We  owe  gratitude  to  France,  justice  to  England,  good  will  to  all, ' 
and  subservience  to  none.    All  this  must  be  brought  sihoui  by  the 
people,  using  their  elective  rights  with  prudence  and  self-possession, 
and  not  suffering  themselves  to  be  duped  by  treacherous  emissaries. 
It  was  by  the  sober  sense  of  our  citizens  that  we  were  safely  and 
steadily  conducted  firom  monarchy  to  republicanism,  apd  it  is  by 
the  same  agency  alone  we  can  be  kept  from  falling  back." 

To  J.  Madison.-t-"  I  wrote  you  last  on  the  15th ;  smce  that, 
yours  of  the  12th  has  been  receiydl.    Since  that,  too,  a  great  change 
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has  taken  plac«  in  4.he  appearance  of  our  political  atmosphere. 
The  merchants,  as  before,  continue,  a  respectable  part  of  them,  to 
wish  to  avoid  arming.  The  French  decree  operated  on  them  as  a 
sedative,  producing  more  alarm  than  resentment  :  on  the  Represen- 
tatives, differently.  It  excited  indignation  highly  in  the  war  party, 
though  I  do  not  .know  that  it  hS,d  added  any  new  friends  to  that  side 
of  the  question.  We  still  hoped  a  majority  of  about  four  :  but  the 
insane  message  which  you  will  see  in  the  public  papers  has  had 
great  effect,  fixultation  on  the  one  side,  and  a  certainty  of  victory ; 
while  the  other  is  petrified  with  astonishixient.  Our  Evans,  though 
his  soul  is  wrapt  up  in  the  sentimentis  of  this  message,  yet  afraid  to 
give  a  vote  openly  for  it,  is  going  oft' to-morrow,  as  is  said.*  Those 
who  count,  say  there  arc  still  two  members  of  the  other  side  who 
will  come  over  to  that  of  peace.  If  so,  the  members  will  be  for  war 
measures,  fifty-two,  against  them  fifty-three ;  if  all  are  present  ex- 
cept Evans.  The  question  is,  what  is  to  be  attempted,  supposing 
we  have  a  majority  ?  I  suggest  two  things  :  1.  As  the  President 
declares  he  has  withdrawn  the  executive  prohibition  to  arm,  that 
Congress  should  pass  a  legislative  one.  If  that  should  fail  in  the 
Senate,  it  would  heap  coals  of  fire  on  theii^  heads.  2.  As,  to  do 
nothing  and  to  gain  time  is  every  thing  with  us,  I  propose,  that  they 
shall  come  to  a  resolution  of  adjournment,  '  in  order  to  go  home  and 
consult  their  constituents  on  the  great  crisis  of  American  affairs  now 
existing.'  Besides  gaining  time  enough  by  this,  to  allow  the  de- 
scent on  England  to  have  its  effect  here  as  well  as  there,  it  will  be 
«a  means  of  exciting  the  whole  body  of  the  peo{de  from  the  state  of 
inattention  in  which  they  are ;  it  will  require  every  member  to  call 
for  the  sense  of  his  district  by  petition  or  instruction  ;  it  will  show 
the  people  with  which  side  of  the  House  their  safety  as  well  as  their 
rights  rest,  by  showing  them  which  is  for  war  and  which  fof  peace ; 
and  their  representatives  will  return  here  invigorated  by  the  avowed 
support  of  the  American  people.  I  do  not  know,  however,  whether 
this  will  be  approved,  as  there  has  been  little  consultation  on  the 
subject.  We  see  a  new  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  constitution- 
al guards.  We  had  relied  with  great  security  on  that  provision, 
which  requires  two-thirds  of  the  legislature  to  declare  war.  But 
this  is  completely  eluded  by  a  majority's  taking  such  measures  as 
will  be  sure  to  produce  war.  I  wrote  you  in  my  last,  that  an  at- 
tempt was  to  be  made  on  that  day  in  Senate,  to  declare  the  inexpe- 
diency of  renewing  our  treaties.  But  the  measure  is  put  off  under 
the  hope  of  its  being  attempted  under  better  auspices.  To  return  to 
the  subject  of  war,  it  is  quite  impossible,  when  we  consider  all  the 
existing  circumstances,  to  find  any  reason  in  its  favor  resulting  from 
views  either  of  interest  or  honor,  and  plausible  enough  to  impose 
even  on  the  weakest  mind ;  and  especially,  when  it  would  be  un- 
dertaken by  a  majority  of  one  or  two  only.  Whatever  then  be  our 
stock  of  charity,  or  liberality,  wo  must  resort  to  other  views.     And 
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tho^eso  well  known  to  have  been  entertained  at. Annapolis,  anci  af- 
terwards at  the  grand  convention,  by  a  particular  set  of  men,  present 
themselves  as  those  alone  w^hich  can  account  for  so  extraordinary  a 
degree  of  impetuosity.  Perhaps,  instead  of  what  was  then  in  con- 
templation, a  separation  of  the  Union,  which  has  been  so  much  the  . 
topic  to  the  eastward  of  late,  may  be  the  thing  aimed  at." 

To  J.  Madison. — "  The  bill  for  the  naval  armament  [twelve 
vessels]  passed  by  a  majority  of  about  four  to  three  in  the  House  of 
Hepresentatives  :  all  restrictions  on  the  objects  for  which  the  vessels 
should  be  used  were  struck  out.  The  bill  for  establishing  a  depart- 
ment of-  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  tried  yesterday,  on  its  passage 
to  the  third  reading,  and  prevailed  by  forty-seven  against  forty-one. 
It  will  be  read  the  third  time  to-day.  The  provisional  army  of  twen- 
ty thousand  men  will  meet  some  difficulty.  It  would  surely  be  re- 
jected if  our  members  were  all  here.  Giles,  Clopton,  Cabell,  and 
Nicholas  have  gone,  and  Clay  goes  to-morrow.  He  received  here 
news  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  Parker  has  completely  gone  over  to 
the  war  party.  In  this  state  of  things  they  will  carry  what  they 
please.  One  of  the  war  party,  in  a  fit  of  unguarded  passion,  de- 
clared some  time  ago  they  would  pass  a  citizen  bill,  an  alien  bill, 
and  a  sedition  bill :  accordingly,  sc^me  days  ago,  Coit  laid  a  motion 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Repres^.ntatives  for  modifying  the  citi- 
zen law.  Their  threats  pointed  at  Gallatin,  and  it  is  believed  they 
will  endeavor  to  reach  him  by  this  bill.  Yesterday  Mr.  Hillhouse 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Senate  a  motion  for  giviag  power  to  send 
away  suspected  aliens.  This  is  understood  to  be  meant  for  Volney^ 
and  CoUot.  But  it  will  not  stop  there  when  it  gets  into  a  course  of 
execution.  There  is  now  only  wanting,  tp  accomplish  the  whole 
declaration  before  mentioned,  a  sedition  bill,  which  we  shall  cer- 
tainly soon  see  proposed.  The  object  of  that,  is  the  suppression  of 
the  whig  presses.  Bache's  has  been  particularly  named.  That  pa- 
per, and  also  Carey^s  totter  for  want  of  subscriptions.  We  should 
really  exert  ourselves  to  procure  them,  for  if  these  papers  fall,  repub- 
licanism will  be  entirely  brow  beaten." 

To  J.  Taylor. — "  Mr.  NeiJv  show^ed  me  your  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  patent,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing 
what  you  said  as  to  the  effect,  with  you,  of  public  proceedings, 
and  that  it  was  not  unwise  now  to  estimate  the  separate  mass  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  their  separate  exis- 
tence. It  is  true  that  we  are  completely  under  the  saddle  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  that  they  ride  us  very  hard^ 
cruelly  insulting  our  feelings,  as  well  as  exhausting,  our  strength 
and  subsistence.  Their  natural  friends,  the  three  other  eastern 
States,  join  them  from  a  sort  of  family  pride,  and  they  have  the 
art  to  divide  certain  other  parts  of  the  Union  so  as  to  make  use 
of  them  to  govern  the  whole.     This  is  not  new,  it  is  the  old  prac- 
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tice  of  despots  ;  to  use  a  part  of  the  people  to  keep  the  rest  in  order. 
And  those  who  have  once  got  an  ascendency,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  the  resources  of  the  nation,  their  revenues  and  offices, 
have  immense  means  for  retaining  their  advantage.  But  our  pre- 
.  sent  situation  is  not  a  natural  one.  The  republicans,  through  ev- 
ery part  of  the  Union,  say,  that  it  was  the  irresistible  influence  and 
popiilarity  of  General  Washington  played  off  by  the  cunning  of 
Hamilton,  which  turned  the  government  over  to  anti  republican 
hands,  or  turned  the  republicans  chosen  by  the  people  into  anti-re- 
pubUcans.  He  deUvered  it  over  to  his  successor  in  this  state,  and 
very  untoward  events  since,  improved  with  great  artifice,  have  pro- 
duced on  the  pubUc  mind  the  impressions  we  see.  But  still  I  re- 
peat it,  this  is  not  the  natural  state.  Time  alone  would  bring  round 
an  order  of  things  more  correspondent  to  the  sentiments  of  our  con- 
stituents. But  are  there  no  events  impending,  which  will  do  it 
within  a  few  months  ?  The  crisis  with  England,  the  public  and 
authentic  avowal  of  sentiments  hostile  to  the  leading  principles  of 
our  constitution,  the  prospect  of  a  war,  in  which  we  shall  stand 
alone,  land  tax,  stamp  tax,  increase  of  public  debt,  &c.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  in  every  free  and  deliberating  society,  there  must,  from  the 
nature  of  man,  be  opposite  parties,  and  violent  dissensions  and  dis- 
cords ;  and  one  of  these,  for  the  most  part,  must  prevail  over  the  oth- 
er for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Perhaps  this  party  division  is  ne- 
cessary to  induce  each  to  watch  and  delate  to  the  people  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  other.  But  if  on  a  temporary  superiority  of  the  one 
party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  a  scission  of  the  Union,  no  federal  gov- 
ernment can  ever  exist.  If  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  present  rule  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  we  break  the  Union,  will  the  evil 
stop  there  ?  Suppose  the  New  England  States  alone  cut  off,  will 
our  natures  be  changed  ?  Are  we  not  men  still  to  the  south  of  that, 
and  with  all  the  passions  of  men  ?  Inmiediately,  we  shall  see  a 
Pennsylvania  and  a  Virginia  party  arise  in  the  residuary  confeder- 
acy, and  the  pubUc  mind  will  be  distracted  with  the  same  party 
spirit.  What  a  game  too  will  the  one  party  have  in  their  hands, 
by  eternally  threatening  the  other,  that  unless  they  do  so  and  so, 
they  will  join  their  northern  neighbors.  If  we  reduce  our  Union  to 
Virginia  ajid  North  Carohna,  immediately  the  conflict  will  be  estaU 
lished  between  the  representatives  of  these  two  States,  and  they  will 
end  by  breaking  into  their  simple  units.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  an 
association  of  men  who  will  not  quarrel  with  one  another  is  a  thing 
which  never  yet  existed,  from  the  greatest  confederacy  of  nations 
down  to  a  town  meeting  or  a  vestry ;  seeing  that  we  must  have 
somebody  to  quarrel  with,  I  had  rather  keep  our  New  England  as- 
sociates for  that^urpose,  than  to  see  our  bickerings  transfeiTed  to 
others.  Tfcjy  axe\circumscribed  within  such  narrow  limits,  and 
their  populeotMM^  fuU,  that  their  members  will  ever  be  the  minor- 
ity, and  they  are  marked,  like  the  Jews,  with  such  a  perversity  of 
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[er,  Bs  to  constitute,  from  that  circmnstance,  the  natural  di- 
vision of  our  parties.     A  little  patience,  and  we  shall  see  the  reigo   1 
of,witcheapass  over,  their  spells  dissolved,  and  the  people  recovering  J 
theirtmesight,  restoring  their  government  to  its  true  principles.    It 
is  true,  that  in  the  mean  time,  we  are  suffering  deeply  in  spirit,  and 
incurring  the  horrors  of  a  war,  and  long  oppressions  of  enormous 
public  debt.     But  who  can  say  what  would  be  the  evils  of.a  scission, 
and  when  and  where  they  would  end  ?    Better  keep  together  as 
we  are,  haul  off  from  Europe  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  from  all  at-  ' 
tachment  to  any  portions  of  it ;  and  if  they  show  their  powers  just  i 
sufficiently  to  hoop  us  together,  it  will  be  the  happiest  situation  in  [ 
which  we  can  exist.     If  the  game  runs  sometimes  against  us  at  J 
home,  we  must  have  patience  tiU  luck  turns,  and  then  we  shall  have  J 
an  opportunity  of  winning  back  tlie  principles  we  have  lost.     For 
tiiis  ia  a  game  where  principles  are  the  stake.     Better  luck,  there- 
fore, tp  Us  all,  and  health,  happiness,  and  friendly  salutations  to 
yourself." 

To  B.  Pendleton. — "  I  wrote  you  a  petition  on  the  89th  of 
January.     I  know  the  extent  of  this  trespass  on  your  tranquillity, 
and  how  indiscreet  it  would  have  been  under  any  other  circumstan- 
ces.    But  the  late  of  this  country,  whether  it  shall  be  irretrievably 
plunged  into  a  form  of  government  rejected  by  the  makers  of  the 
constitution,  or  shall  get  back  to  the  true  principles  of  that  instru- 
ment, depends  on  the  turn  which  things  may  take  within  a  short 
period  of  time  ensuing  the  present  moment.     The  violations  of  the 
constitution,  propensities  to  war,  to  expense,  and  to  a  particular  foi- 
eign  connection,  which  we  have  lately  seen,  are  becoming  evident 
to  the  people,  and  are  dispelling  that  mist  which  X.  Y.  Z.  has 
spread  before  their  eyes.     This  State  is  coming  forward  with  a 
boldness  not  yet  seen.     Even  the  German  counties  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  hitherto  the  most  devoted,  have  come  about,  and  by  pe- 
titions with  four  thousand  signers  remonstrate  against  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  standing  armies,  and  discretionary  powers  in  the  Pres- 
ident.    New-York  and  Jersey  are  also  getting  into  great  agitation. 
In  this  State,  we  fear  ttjat  the  ill-deaigning  may  produce  insurrec- 
tion.    Nothing  could  be  so  fatal.     Any  thmg  like  force  would  check  J 
the  progress  of  the  pubhc  opinion  and  rally  them  round  the  goT' ] 
ernment.     This  is  not  the  kind  of  opposition  the  American  people  I 
wiU  permit.     But  keep  away  all  show  of  force,  and  they  will  bear  J 
down  the  evil  propensitira  of  the  government,  by  the  constitutional 'J 
means  of  election  and  petition.     If  we  can  keep  quiet,  therefore,  the.  J 
tide  now  turning  will  take  a  steady  and  proper  du'ection.     Even  in  J 
New  Hampshire  there  twe  strong  symptoms  of  a  rising  inquietude..] 
In  this  state  of  things,  my  dear  Sir,  it  is  more  in  your  power  than  1 
any  other  man's  in  the  United  States,  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  \a* 
IB  principles  and  practices  we  have  seen.    In  hopes 
33* 
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have  consented  to  it,  I  shall  furnish  to  you  some  additional  matter 
which  has  arisen  since  my  last." 

To  T.  LoMAX. — "  You  ask  for  any  communication  I  may  be 
able  to  make,  which  may  administer  comfort  to  you.     I  can  give 
that  which  is  solid.     The  spirit  of  1776  is  not  dead.     It  has  only 
iMjen  slumbering.     The  body  of  the  American  [)eople  is  substaiitial- 
.  ly  republican.     But  their  virtuous  feelings  have  l)een  played  on  by 
some  fact  with  more  fiction  ;  they  have  ])een  the  dupes  of  artful 
inaiioeuvres,'  and  made  for  a  moment  to  be  willing  instruments  in 
forging  chains  for  themselves.     But  time  and  truth  have  dissipated 
the  delusion,  and  opened  their  eyes.     They  see  now  that  France  has 
sincerely  wished  peace,  and  their  seducers  have  wished  war,  as  well 
for  the  loaves  and  fishes  which  arise  jout  of  war  expenses,  as  for  the 
chance  of  changing  the  constitution,  while  the  people  should  have 
time  to  contemplate  nothing  but  the  levies  of  men  and/ money. 
Peimsylvania,  Jersey,  and  New  York  are  coming  majestically  round 
to  the  true  principles.     In  Pennsylvania,  thirteen  out  of  twenty- 
two  counties  had  already  petitioned  on  the  ahen  and  sedition  laws. 
Jersey  and  New  York  had  begun  the  same  movement,  and  though 
the  rising  of  Congress  stops  that  channel  for  the  expression  of  their 
sentiment,  the  sentiment  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  before  their  next 
meeting  those  three  States  will  be  soUdly  embodied  in  sentiment  with 
the  six  southern  and  western  ones.     The  atrocious  proceedings  of 
France  towards  this  country  had  well  nigh  destroyed  its  Uberties. 
The  Anglomcn  and  monocrats  had  so  artfully  confounded  the  cause 
of  France  with  that  of  freedom,  that  both  went  down  in  the  same 
scale.     I  sincerely  join  you  in  abjuring  all  political  connection  wiBi 
every  foreign  power  :  and  though  I  cordially  wish  well  to  the  pro 
gress  of  liberty  in  all  nations,  and  would  for  ever  give  it  the  weight 
of  our  countenance,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  touched  without  contam- 
ination, from  their  other  bad  principles.     Commerce  with  all  na- 
tions, aUianco  with  none,  should  be  our  motto," 

To  E.  Randolph. — "  Of  all  the  doctrines  which  have  ever  been 
broached  by  the  federal  government,  the  novel  onej^bf;  the  common 
law  being  in  force  and  cognizable  as  an  existing  Idwi'n.liheir  courts, 
is  to  me  the  most  formidable.  All  their  other  assumpdqps  of  un- 
given  powers  have  been  in  the  detail.  The  bank  law,  the  treaty 
doctrine,  the  sedition  act,  alien  act,  the  undertaking  to  change  the 
State  laws  of  evidence  in  the  State  courts  by  certain  paijs  of  the 
stamp  act,  &c.  &c.  have  been  solitary,  unconsequential,  tiinid 
things,  in  comparison  with  the  audacious,  barefaced,  and  sweeping 
pretension  to  a  system  of  law  for  the  United  States,  w^ithout  the 
adoption  of  their  legislature,  and  so  infinitely  beyond  their  power  to 
adopt.  If  this  assumption  be  yielded  to,  the  State  courts  may  be 
shut  up,  as  there  will  then  be  nothing  to  binder  citizens  of  the 
same  State  suing  each  other  in  the  fedetal  courts  in  every  case,  as 
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on  a  bond  for  instance,  because  the  common  law  obliges  payment 
of  it,  and  the  common  law  they  say  is  their  law.     *     *    * 

"  I  think  it  will  be  of  great  importance,  when  you  come  to  the 
proper  part,  to  portray  at  full  length  the  consequences  of  this  new 
doctrine,  that  the  common  law  is  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  their  courts  have,  of  course,  jurisdiction  co-extensive  ^vith  the 
law,  that  is  to  say,  general  over  all  cases  and  persons.  But  great 
heavens  !  Who  could  have  conceived  in  1789,-  that  within  ten  years 
we  should  have  to  combat  such  windmills," 

To  S.  Adams. — "  A  letter  from  you,  my  respectable  friend,  after 
three  and  twenty  years  of  separation,  has  given  me  a  pleasure  I 
cannot  express.  It  recalls  to  ray  mind  the  anxious  days  we  then 
passed  in  strugghng  for  the  cause  of  mankind.  Your  principles 
have  been  tested  in  the  crucible  of  time,  and  have  come  out  pure. 
You  have  proved  that  it  was  monarchy,  and  not  merely  British 
monarchy,  you  opposed.  A  government  by  representatives,  elected 
by  the  people  at  short  periods,  was  our  object,  and  our  maxim  at 
that  day  was,  '  Where  annual  election  ends,  tyranny  begins  ;'  nor 
have,  our  departures  from  it  been  sanctioned  by  the  happiness  of 
their  effects.  A  debt  of  an  hundred  millions  growing  by  usurious 
interest,  and  an  artificial  paper  phalanx  overruling  the  agricultural 
mass  of  our  country,  with  other  et  ceteras,  have  a  portentous  as- 
pect. 

"  I  fear  our  friends  on  the  other  side  the  water,  laboring  in  the 
same  cause,  have  yet  a  great  deal  of  crime  and  of  misery  to  wade 
through.  My  confidence  had  been  placed  in  the  head,  not  in.  the 
heart  of  Bonaparte.  I  hoped  he  would  calculate  truly  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fame  of  a  Washington  and  a  Cromwell.  What- 
ever his  views  may  be,  he  has  at  least  transferred  the  destinies  of 
the  republic  from  the  civil  to  the  military  arm.  Some  will  use  ihis 
as  a  lesson  against  the  practicability  of  repubhcan  governme»U  -i  I 
read  it  as  a  lesson  against  the  danger  of  standing  armies. 

"  Adieu,  my  ever  respected  and  venerable  friend.  May  that  kind 
overniling  Providence  which  has  so  long  spared  you  to  our  coun- 
try, still  foster  your  remaining  years  with  whatever  may  make  them 
comfortable  to  yourself  and  soothing  to  your  friends.  Accept  the 
cordial  salutations  of  your  affectionate  friend." 

To  G.  Granger. — "  The  true  theory  of  our  constitutioD  is  sure- 
ly the  wisest  and  best,  that  the  States  are  independent  as  to  every 
thing  within  themselves,  and  united  as  to  every  tbii^  respecting 
foreign  nations.  Let  the  General  GoTemment  be  reduced  to  for- 
eign concerns  only,  and  let  our  affairs  be  disentailed  from  those  of 
all  other  nations,  except  as  to  commerce,  which  the  merchants  will 
manage  the  better,  the  more  they  are  left  free  to  manage  for  them- 
selves, and  our  General  Government  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  sim- 
ple organization,  and  a  very  UDiexpensive  one ;  a  few  plaiu  duties  to 
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be  perforiiied  by  a  few  servants.  But  I  repeat,  that  thia  simple 
and  economical  mode  of  |;ovemmenl  can  never  be  secured,  if  the 
New  England  States  continue  to  support  the  contrary  syslem.  1 
rejoice,  llierefore,  in  every  appearance  of  their  returning  to  tliose 
principles  which  1  had  always  imagined  to  be  almost  innate  in 
them.  In  this  Slate,  a  few  persona  were  deluded  by  the  X.  Y.  Z, 
duperies.  You  saw  the  effect  of  it  in  our  last  Congressional  rep- 
resentativee,  chosen  under  their  influence.  This  experiment  on 
their  credulity  is  now  seen  into,  and  our  next  representation  will 
be  as  republican  as  it  has  heretofore  been.  On  the  whole,  we  hope, 
that  by  a  part  of  the  Union  having  held  on  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  time  has  been  given  to  the  Slates  to  recover  from  the 
temporary  phrenzy  mto  which  ihey  have  been  decoyed,  to  rally 
round  the  constitution,  and  to  rescue  it  from  the  destruction  with 
which  it  had  been  threatened  even  at  their  own  hands." 

To  Doctor  Rush. — ■"  I  promised  you  a  letter  on  Christianity, 
which  I  have  not  forgotten.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  becjiuse  I  have 
reflected  ou  it,  that  I  find  much  more  time  necessary  for  it  than  I 
can  at  present  dispose  of.  I  have  a  view  of  the  subject  wliich  uught 
to  displease  neither  the  rational  Christian  nor  Deist,  and  would  re 
concile  many  to  a  character  they  have  too  hastily  rejected.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  reconcile  the  genus  irritabile  vatum, 
who  are  all  in  arms  against  me.  Their  hostility  is  on  too  interegt- 
ing  ground  to  be  soClened.  The  delusion  into  which  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
plot  showed  it  possible  to  push  the  people ;  the  successful  experi- 
ment made  under  the  prevalence  of  that  delusion  on  the  clause  of 
the  constitution,  which,  while  it  secured  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
covered  also  the  freedom  of  religion,  had  given  to  the  clergy  a  very 
favorite  hope  of  obtaining  an  establishment  of  a  particular  form  of 
Christianity  through  the  United  Slates ;  and  as  every  sect  believes 
its  own  form  the  true  one,  every  one  perhaps  hoped  fpr  his  own, 
but  especiajly  the  Episcopalians  and  Congregattonalisls.  The  re- 
turning good  sense  of  our  country  threatens  abortion  to  their  hopes, 
and  tliey  believe  that  any  portion  of  power  confided  to  me,  ipill  be 
exerted  in  opposition  to  their  schemes.  And  they  believe  rightly ; 
for  I  have  sworn,  upon  the  altar  of  God,  eternal  hostihty  against 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man.  But  this  is  all  they 
have  to  fear  fi-om  me ;  and  enough  too  in  their  opinion.  And 
the  is  the  cause  of  their  printing  lying  pamphlets  against  me,  forg- 
ing conversations  for  me  with  Mazzei,  Bishop  Madison,  &c.  which 
are  absolute  falsehoods  without  a  circumstance  of  truth  to  rest  on ; 
falsehoods,  too,  of  which  I  acquit  Mazzei  and  Bishop  Madison,  for 
they  are  men  of  truth." 

Despairing  of  making  any  head  against  the  monarchical  ascen- 
dency in  Congress,  where  they  were  brow-beaten  by  a  bold  and 
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overwhelming  majority,  the  republican  leaders  formed  the  determin- 
ation, on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  abandon  that 
ground,  one  and  all,  to  retire  within  their  respective  State  Legisla- 
tures, ^embody  whatsoever  resistance  they  could,  and  if  ineffectual, 
to  perish  there  as  in  the  last  ditch.'  This  course  was  accordingly 
adopted.  .  Mr.  Jefferson  remained  alone  in  the  Senate,  where  his 
office  confined  him,  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  the  House.  Continuing 
undismayed  at  their  posts,  in  defiance  of  the  insults  and  indignities 
of  the  dominant  faction,  they  preserved  the  republicans  in  Congress, 
in  firm  phalanx,  until  the  State  Legislatures  could  bring  up  the 
weight  of  their  resig.tance.  Mr.  Madison  went  into  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  into  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky. 
At  a  consultation  between  these  gentlemen  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  engaging  the  co-operation  of  these  two  States, 
who  were  wedded  in  principle  and  sympathy,  in  an  energetic  pro- 
testation against  the  constitutionality  of  various  acts  of  administra- 
tion, particularly  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  would  be  the  best 
method  of  manifesting  the  pubUc  .sentiment,  and  awaking  the  peo- 
ple to  a  proper  cognizance  of  their  affairs.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  press- 
ed by  the  other  gentlemen  to  draft  the  necessary  resolutions  for 
this  purpose,  to  be  offered  to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky.  After  a 
solemn  assurance  given,  that  it  should  never  be  known  from  what 
quarter  they  came,  he  consented ;  and  Mr.  Nicholas  undertook,  on 
his  part,  to  propose  and  carry  them  through.  Accordingly  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1798,  they  were  proppsed  by  Mr.  Nicholas,  and 
passed  with  great  unanimity. 

These  were  the  celebrated  "Kentucky  Resolutions,"  which  are  al- 
lowed to  have  saved  the  Constitution  in  its  last  struggle.  They  were 
followed,  the  next  month,  by  the  equally  celebrated  "  Vu'ginia  Res- 
olutions," drawn  by  Mr.  Madison,  on  principles  entirely  analogous ; 
and  afterwards,  by  corresponding  demonstrations  of  political  senti- 
ment in  other  republican  States.  They  are  too  voluminous  to 
admit  insertion,  in  extenso.  The  principles  advanced  by  them, 
established  the  republican  creed  on  the  fundamental  and  agitating 
question  concerning  the  distribution  of  powers,  intended  by  the 
Constitution,  between  the  General  and  State  Governments.  They 
resolved,  that  the  general  compact  of  union  between  the  States, 
was  constituted  for  special  purposes,  and  with  certain  definite  pow- 
ers, each  State  reserving  to  itself  the  residuary  mass  of  right  for 
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self  government.  That  whenever  the  General  Government  as- 
sumed undelegated  powers,  its  acts  were  inauthoritative  and  void  : 
ajid  that  each  State,  being  an  integral  party  to  the  compact,  ot 
which  there  was  no  common  judge,  had  a  right  to  judge  for  it- 
self, as  well  of  infractions,  as  of  tlife  mode  and  measure  of  re- 
dress. After  demonstrating  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Ahen 
and  Sedition  laws,  on  a  variety  of  grounds,  and  by  a  series  of  elab- 
orate deductions,  after  declaring  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
Union,  and  an  anxious  desire  for  its  preservation,  the  resolution^: 
conclude  as  follows  : 

"  That  these  and  successive  acts  of  tlie  same  character,  unless 
arrested  on  the  threshold,  may  tend  to  drive  these  States  into  revo- 
lution and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against  republi- 
can governments,  and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by  a  rod  of  iron ;  that  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  delusion,  were  a  confidence  in  the  men  of  our 
choice,  to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safet}'^  of  our  rights  ;  that  confi- 
dence is  every  where  tbe  parent  of  despotism ;  free  government  is 
founded  in  jealousy  and  not  in  confidence  ;  it  is  jealousy  and  not 
confidence  which  prescribes  limited  Constitutions  to  hxxxA  down 
those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power';  that  our' Constitu- 
tion has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which  and  no  further  our 
confidence  may  go :  and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  acts,  and  say  if*  the  Constitution  has  not 
been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  Government  it  created,  and  wheth- 
er we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits?     Let  him  say 
what'  the  Government  is  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of 
our  choice  have  conferred  on  the  president,  and  the  President  of 
our  choice  has  assented  to  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers, 
to  whom  the  mild  spirit  of  our  country  and  its  laws  had  pledged 
hospitahty  and  protection ;  that  the  men  of  our  choice  have  more 
respected  the  bare  suspicions  of  the  President,  than  the  solid  rights 
of  innocence,  the  claims  of  justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth, 
and  the  forms  and  substance  of  law  and  justice.     In  questions  of 
power  then  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind 
him  down  fromi  mischief,  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution.     That 
this  Commonwealth  does  therefore,  call  on  its  Co-States  for  an  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  Aliens,-  and  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  herein  before  specified,  plainly 
declaring  whether  these  acts  are  or  are  not  authorized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Compact.     And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  be  so  an- 
nounced, as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to  limited  govern- 
ment, whether  general  or  particular,  and  that  the  rights  and\  Uber- 
ties  of  their  Co-States,  will  be  exposed  to  no  dangers  by  remaining 
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embarked  on  a  common  bottom  with  their  own — That  they  will 
concur  with  this  Commonwealth  in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so 
palpably  against  the  Constitution,  as  to  amount  to  an  undisguised 
declaration,  that  the  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the 
exercise  over  these  States  of  all  powers  whatsoever — That  they 
will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  consolidating 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government  with  a  power  as- 
sumed to  bind  the  States,  (not  merely  in  cases  made  Federal,)  but 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made,  not  with  their  consent,  but 
by  others  against  their  consent — That  this  would  be  to  surrender 
the  form  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  to  live  under  one  de- 
riving its  powers  from  its  own  will,  and  not  from  our  authofity — 
and  that  the  Co-States  recurring  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not 
made  Federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void  and  of  no 
force,  and  will  each  unite  with  this  Commonwealth  iii  requesting 
their  repeal  at  the  next  s&sion  of  Congress." 

From  the  warmth  with  which  Mr.  Jefferson  embarked  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration,  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  permitted 
his  political  feelings  to  influence  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  He  presided  over  the  Senate, 
wth  a  dignity  never  excelled,  and,  although  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  his  political  enemies,  with  an  impartiality,  which  the  rancor 
and  madness  of  the  times  never  attempted  to  impeach.  How  at- 
tentive he  was  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  how  accurately  he 
understood  the  rules  of  parliamentary  order,  incident  to  that  st9,tion, 
is  attested  by  his  "  Manual,"  a  work  which  he  at  this  time  pub- 
lished, and  which  has  ever  since  been  the  guide  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  >  . 

Soon  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  pohtical  contest  for  his 
successor  was  renewed  with  increased  vehemence  and  agitation. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  again,  with  one  accord,  selected  as  the  republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  Aaron  Burr  of  New  York,  for 
the  office  of  Vice  President.  With  equal  unanimity,  John  Adam^, 
the  incumbent,  and  Charles  C.  Pinkney  of  South  Carolina,  were 
designated  as  the  candidates  of  the  federal  party. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  painAil  task  to  describe  the  long  aiid 
terrible  ordeal  of  bigotry,  fanaticism,  political  malevolence  and  vitu- 
peration, through  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  called  to  pass.  The 
general  character  of  those  scandalous  annals  is  matter  of  prover- 
bial notoriety.     The  press  was  made  to  groan  with  daily  and  inorr 
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dinate  ravings  against  a  public  character,  whose  principles  had  rev- 
olutionized one  hemisphere,  and  astonished  and  agitated  the  other  ; 
and  whose  only  crime  was,  that  he  had  not  joined  in  the  audacious 
conspiracy  to  cheat  the  people  of  all  that  they  had  recovered  and 
consecrated  by  their  blood  and  treasure.  The  pulpit  was  debauch- 
ed into  the  profligate  sei*vice,  and  became  the  ready  handmaid  of 
the  press,  in  echoing  and  re-echoing  the  licentious  reprobations  of 
the  monarchical  faction.  No  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  that  tre- 
mendous contest,  can  adequately  conceive  the  diabolism  and  in- 
sanity of  the  pulpit  fulminations  and  pamphleteering  anathemas  of 
the  traitorous  conspirators  of  Church  and  State,  to  identify  republi- 
canism with  infidelity,  and  sink  them  irrecoverably  together.  Eve- 
ry, instrument  of  imposition  was  employed,  and  every  species  of 
engine  whiph  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  human  passions, 
was  resorted  to  for  intimidation,  for  crushing  the  power  of  thought 
and  speech,  and  perpetuating  a  delusion,  little  inferior  to  New  Eng- 
land witchcraft,  under  which  the  combination  of  political  Maratlsts 
and  clerical  alarmists  had  undertaken  to  bind  the  understandings 
of  the  people,  and  trample  their  rights  in  the  dust  The  clergy  of 
New  England  wejfe  the  chiefest  of  the  movers  and  participators  in 
this  atrocious  crusade  against  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and 
their  adoring,  persevering  advocate ;  for  they  believed,  and  be- 
lieved rightly,  that  every  portion  of  power  committed  to  him  would 
be  exerted  in  eternal  opposition  to  their  schemes. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  specify  the  innumerable  fiibrications  of 
crime  and  scurriUty,  with  which  the  myrmidons  of  monarchism 
attempted  to  blacken  and  beat  down  the  character  6f  the  republican 
candidate.  He  'was  accused  of  having  betrayed  his  native  State 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  on  two  occasions,  while  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  by  a  cowardly  abandonment  of  Richmond,  on 
the  sudden  invasion  of  Arnold,  and  subsequently,  by  an  ignomin- 
ious flight  from  Monticello,  on  the  approach  of  Tarlton,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  such  panic  and  precipitation  as  to  occasion  a  fidl 
from  his  horse,  and  the  dislocation  of  his  shoulder.  He  was  charg- 
ed with  being  the  Ubeler  of  Washington,  and  the  retainer  of  mer- 
cenary libelers  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  father  of  his  country. 
He  was  accused  of  implacable  hostility  to  the  Constitution,  of  em- 
ploying foreign  scribblers  to  write  it  down ;  and  of  aiming  at  the 
annihilalion  of  all  law,  order,  and  government,  and  the  introduo- 
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tion  of  general  anarchy  and  licentiousness.  He  was  familiarly 
characterized  as  an'atheist,  and  the  patron  saint  of  French  atheists, 
whom  he  encouraged  to  migrate  to  this  country  ;  as  a  demagogue 
and  disorganizer,  industriously  sapping  the  foundations  of  religion 
and  virtue,  and  insidiously  paving  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
a  legalized  system  of  infidelity  and  libertinism.  Decency  would 
revolt  were  we  to  pursue  the  catalogue  into  that  low  region  of  ob- 
scene invective,  which  was  employed  to  vilify  his  private  charac- 
ter, and  which  abounded  in  fabrications  that  have  been  the  theme 
of  infinite  lampoonry,  in  prose  and  verse. 

While  the  jnadness  of  faction  was  thus  raging,  and  attempting 
to  despoil  him  of  his  well  earned  reputation,  Mr.  Jefferson  remained 
a  passive  spectator  of  the  scene.     Covered  with  the  impenetrable 
aegis  of  truth,  and  supported  by  a  proud  consciousness  of  his  inno- 
cence, he  surveyed,  with  godlike  composure,  the  impotent  tempest 
of  detraction  which  was  furiously  howling  around  him.     He  was 
not  insensible  under  the  ferocious  depredations  u}X)n  his  character ; 
on  the  contrary,  no  man  was  more  feelingly  alive  to  unmerited  cen- 
sure, or  to  well-grounded  applause.     But  his  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate justice  of  pubhc  opinion  was  even  stronger  than  his  sensibil- 
ity under  its  temporary  reproaches,  and  he  quietly  submitted  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  as  an  alloy  which  was  inseparable  from  the 
inestimable  boon  of  its  freedom.     Besides,  he  felt  a  glorious  and  ani- 
mating pride  in  being  made  the  subject  of  the  first  great  experiment 
in  the  world,  which  was  to  test  the  soundness  of»  his  favorite  prin- 
ple,  '  that  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by  power,  was  sufficient 
for  the  protection  and  propagation  of  truth.'    Although  frequently 
solicited  by  his  friends,  he  never  would  descend  to  a  newspaper 
refutation  of  a  single  calumny  ;  and  he  never,  in  a  single  insta.nce, 
appealed  to  the  righteous  retrfbution  of  the  laws.     "  I  kno'^v,"  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Connecticut,  "  that  I  might  have  filled  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  with  actions  for  these  slanders,  and  have 
ruined,  perhaps,  many  persons  who  are  not  innocent.    But  this 
would  be  no  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  charactev.     I  leave  them, 
therefore,  to  the  reproof  of  their  own  corisciencfjs.     If  these  do  not 
condemn  them,  there  will  yet  come  a  day  whe;n  the  false  witness  will 
meet  a  judge  who  has  not  dept  over  hift  slanders.     If  the  Rev! 
Cotton  Mather  Smith,  of  Shena,  believe'^  this  as  firmly  as  I  do,  he 

would  surely  never  have  affirmed  thai  1  had  obtained  my  property 
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by  fraud  and  robbery ;  that  in  one  instance  I  had  defrauded  and 
robbed  a  widow  and  fatherless  children  of  an  estate  to  which  I  was 
executor,  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterUng,  by  keeping  the  property 
and  paying  them  in  money  at  the  nominal  rate,  when  it  was.  worth 
no  more  than  forty  to  one ;  and  that  all  this  could  be  proved." 
Every  tittle  of  this  pulpit  denunciation  was  founded  in  falsehood. 
Mr.  Jefferson  never  was  executor  but  in  two  instances,  which  hap- 
pened about  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution ;  and  he  never  med- , 
died  in  either  executorship.     In  one  of  the  cases  only  were  there 
a  widow  and  children.     She  was  his  sister,  and  retained  and  man- 
aged the  estate  exclusively  in  her  own  hands.     In  the  other  case, 
he  was  co-parcener,  and  only  received  on  division  the  equal  por- 
tion allotted  him.     Again,  his  property  was  all  patrimonial,  except 
about  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds'  worth,  purchased  by  himself 
and  paid  for,  not  to  widows  and  orphans,  but  to  the  gentleman  from, 
whom  he  purchased.     The  charges  against  Mr.  Jefferson  were  in- 
deed so  audacious,  and  persevered  in  with  such  unblushing  assur- 
ance, as  to  excite  the  solicitude  of  his  friends  in  different  sections 
of  the  Union  ;  and  they  addressed  him  frequent  letters  of  inquiiy 
on  the  subject.     These  he  invariably  answered  with  the  frankness 
and  liberality  which  belonged  to  his  disposition ;  but  he  annexed 
to  every  answer  a  restraint  against  its  publication.     In  a  letter  of 
this  kind  to  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland,  he  concludes : 

"  These  observations  will  show  you  how  far  the  imputations  in 
ihe  paragraph  sent  me  approach  the  truth.     Yet  they  are  not  in- 
tended for  a  newspaper.     At  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  I  deter- 
mined never  to  put  a  sentence  into  any  newspaper.     I  have  religious- 
ly adhered  to  the  resolution  through  my  life,  and  have  great  reason 
ti>  be  contented  with  it.     Were  I  to  undertake  to  answer  the  ca- 
lumnies of  the  newspapers,  it  would  be  more  than  all  my  own  time 
and  that  of  twenty  aids  could  effect     For  while  I  should  be  an- 
swering^  one,  twenty  new  ones  would  be  invented.     I  have  thought 
it  better  t\trust  to  the  justice  of  my  countrymen,  that  they  would 
judge  me  by  what  they  see  of  my  conduct  on  the  stage  where  they 
have  placed  ihe,  and  what  they  knew  of  me  before  the  epoch,  since 
which  a  particular  party  has  supposed  it  might  answer  some  view 
of  theirs  to  vilify  me  in  the  public  eye.     Some,  I  know,  will  not 
reflect  how  apocr3jp|;ial  is  the  testimony  of  enemies  so  palpably 
betraying  the  views  wi^h  which  they  give  it.    But  this  is  an  injury 
to  which  duty  requires  feyery  one  to  submit  whom  the  public  think 
proper  to  call  into  its  cbui^ils.    I  thank  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for.  tbs 
interest  you  have  for  me  otv  this  occasion.    Though  I  have  inadi^ 
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up  my  mind  not  to  suffer  calumny  to  disturb  my  tranquillity,  yet  I 
retain  all  my  sensibilities  for  the  approbation  of  the  good  and  just. 
That  is,  indeed,  the  chief  consolation  for  the  hatred  of  so  many, 
who,  without  the  least  personal  knowledge,  and  on  the  sacred  evi- 
dence of  Porcupine  and  Fenno  alone,  cover  me  with  their  implaca- 
ble hatred.  The  only  return  I  will  ever  make  them,  will  be  to 
do  them  all  the  good  I  can,  in  spite  of  their  teeth." 

The  result  of  this  memorable  conflict  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen.  It  established  an  illustrious  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  w^orld.  How  consolatory  to  the  friend  of  man,  how  inspiring  to 
the  votary  of  human  rights,  under  every  pressure  of  adversity,  is 
the  recollection  of  that  bloodless  and  glory-hallowed  triumph  !  It 
realized,  beyond  the  power  of  future  dismay,  the  confidence  of  those 
who  believe  that  man  may  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
his  affairs,  while  it  carried  a  proportional  abortion  to  the  hopes  and 
machinations  of  the  apostate  revilers  of  republicanism.  Its  memo- 
ry will  be  inamortal,  as  the  era  of  the  political  resurrection  of  man, 
by  the  triumphant  re-establishment,  under  new  and  better  auspices, 
of  the  sacred  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

MiT  Jefier«on  was  successful  over  his  competit<Jf  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-three  to  sixty-five,  in  the  electoral  colleges.  The  states  of 
New  York,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Ten  • 
nessee,  were  unanimous  for  him.  The  New  England  states,  with 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  were  unanimous  for  Mr.  Adams.  Penn- 
sylvania and  North  CaroUna,  acting  by  districts,  gave  a  majority 
of  votes  to  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  Maryland  was  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  candidates. 

But  owing  to  a  strange  defect  in  the  Constitution,  or  an  unac- 
countable inattention  to  its  provisions,  an  unexpected  contingency 
arose  which  threatened  to  reverse  the  declared  will  of  the  nation, 
and  to  place  in  the  Executive  Chair  a  man,  who,  it  was  notorious, 
had  not  received  a  solitary  vote  for  that  station.  Mr.  Jeflferson  was 
elected  President,  and  Aaron  Burr  Vice  President,  by  an  equal 
number  of  votes  ;  and,  as  the  Constitution  required  no  specification 
of  the  ofl5ce,  for  v<^hich  each  respectively  was  designed,  but  simply 
confined  the  choice  to  the  jlperson  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  the  conseqwence  was  that  neither  had  the  majority  required 
by  law.  Under/ this  dilemma,  the  election  devolved  on  the  House ' 
of  Representatyves,  and  produced  storms  of  an  unprecedented  char- 
acter.    The  federalists  seized  on  the  occasion,  as  a  capital  one  for 
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acting  on  the  monarchical  principle  of  corruption,  and  bidding  de- 
fiance to  the  acknowledged  suffrage  of  the  people.     They  held  a 
private  caucus,  and  resolved  on  the  daring  alternatives,  either  to 
elect  Burr  in  the  room  of  Jefferson,  or,  by  preventing  a  choice  al- 
together, to  create  an  interregnum.     In  the  latter  event,  they  agreed 
to  pass  an  act  of  Congress,  devolving  the  government  on  a  Presi- 
dent, pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  who  would  of  course  be  a  person  of 
their  choice.     On  the  developement  of  this  conspiracy,  a  treipen- 
dous  sensation  was  excited.     The  republicans  declared,  one  and  all, 
openly  and  firmly,  that  in  the  event  of  a  legislative  usurpation,  de- 
volving the  government  on  a  President  of  the  Senate,  the  republi- 
can states  would  instantly  arm^  and  resist  the  usurpation  by  force. 
On  the  11th  of  February,  the  House  proceeded  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  to  elect  a  President  of  the  United 
States.     The  representatives  were  required  to  vote  by  States,  in- 
*  stead  of  by  persons.     On  opening  the  ballots  it  appeiaured  there 
were  eight  states  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  six  for  Colonel  Burr,  and  two 
divided  ;  consequently  there  was  no  choice.     The  process  was  re- 
peated, and  th%same  result  was  indicated,  through  pivf.  Mtccessive 
days  and  nights,  and  thirty-five  ballotings.     During  diis  long 
and  awful  suspense,  the  decision  depended  on  a  single  vote  !    Either 
one  of  the  federalists  from  the  divided  States,  Vermont  and  Mary- 
land, coining  over  to  the  republican  side,  would  have  made  a  ninth 
State,  and  decided  the  election  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson.     But  the 
opposition  appeared  invincible  in  the  resolution  to  have  a  minority 
President,  or  to  break  up  the  elective  succession.     The  repuUicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  deserve  eternal  praises  for  the  inflexibility  of 
their  adherence  to  the  will  of  the  people.    Various  smd  weighty 
oveitures  were  made*  to  them,  but  they  resisted  them  all ;  while, 
what  is  equally  honorable,  not  a  single  overture  is  pretended  to  have 
proceeded  from  them  !     Their  fidelity  on  this,  occasion,  was  even 
stronger  than  their  love  of  existence ;  for  while  they  were  equally 
incapable  of  being  either  the  subjects  or  tlie  ag:ents  of  corruptioii, 
they  would  have  resigned  their  Uves,  at  any  mon^ent,  to  have  saved 
the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson.     A  precious  remin^ence,  in  proof  of 
this  assertion,  is  related  by  a  distinguished  lady*  c^f  Washington  :— 
"  Mr.  N.  one  of  the  representatives  fiom  *MarylaW,  h^d  been  for 


*  Mk.  S.  H.  Simth.    See  Mrs.  Hale's  Magazine,  Nov.  18ai. 
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some  weeks  confined  to  his  bed,  and  was  so  ill  that  his  life  was  con- 
sidered in  danger ;  ill  as  he  was,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  to  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  in  order  to  give  his  vote.  The  physicians 
absolutely  forbid  such  a  proceeding  ;  he  insisted,  and  they  appealed 
to  his  wife,  telling  her  that  such  a  rpmoval,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
citement, might  prove  fatal  to  his  life.  *  Be  it  so,  then,'  said  she, 
*  if  my  husband  must  die,  let  it  be  at  the  post  of'duty  ;  no  weak- 
ness of  mine  shall  oppose  his  noble  resolution.'  How  little  did 
these  physicians  expect,  when  they  appealed  to  the  influence  of  one 
of  the  fondest  and  most  devoted  of  wives,  this  more  than  Spartan 
courage,  and  in  an  American,  to  find  a  Roman  matron !  Of  course 
they  withdrew  their  opposition ;  the  patient  was  carried,  in  ^  litter, 
to  the  Capitol,  where  a  bed  was  prepared  for  him  in  an  anti-room 
adjoining  the  Senate  Chamber,  followed  by  his  heroic  wife,  where, 
during  the  four  or  five  days  and  nights  of  ballotting,  she  remained 
by  his  side ;  supporting  by  various  restoratives,  but  more  by  her 
presence,  the  strength  of  the  feeble  and  almost  expiring  invalid, 
who  with  difl&culty  traced  the  name  of  Jefferson  each  time  the  bal- 
lot box  was  handed  to  him.  Such  was  the  spirit  o£  that  day — the 
spirit  of  that  party !" 

Finally,  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  the  opposition  gave  way,  ap 
parently  firom  sheer  exhaustion.  Mr.  Morris  of  Yermont  withdrew, 
which  enabled  his  only  colleague,  Lyon,  to  give  the  vote  of  that  State 
to  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  four  federalists  from  Maryland,  who  had  hith- 
erto supported  Burr,  voted  blanks,  which  mode  the  positive  ticket 
of  their  colleagues  the  vote  of  that  State.  South  CaroUua  and 
Pelaware,  both  represented  by  federalists,  voted  blanks.  So  there 
were,  on  the  last  ballot,  ten  States  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  four  for  Colo- 
nel Burr,  and  two  blanks.*  The  result,  on  being  proclaimed,  was 
greeted  with  loud  and  reiterated  bursts  of  applause  fi-om  the  galle- 
ries, which  were  immediately  ordered  by  the  Speaker  to  be  cleared. 
Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  receive  a  federal,  nor  Colonel  Burr  a  demo- 
cratic vote-  The  latter  became,,  of  course,  Vice  President ;  but  his 
apostacy  separated  him  irretrievably  fi-om  the  confidence  of  the  re- 


*  On  the  last  ballot,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Toted  for 
Mr.  Jefferson.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
for  Colonel  Burr.    Delaware  and  South  Carolina,  voted  blanks. 
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publicans,  while  it  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  those  treasonable  pur- 
ix)ses  of  ambition  which  he  subsequently  manifested- 

During  the  five  days'  pendency  of  the  election,  unwiearied  exer- 
tions were  made  by  the  federalists,  to  seduce  Mr.  Jefferson  from  his 
political  principles,  and  to  obtain  from  him  terms  and  promises. 
But  his  virtue  was  impregnable.     He  uniformly  and  unequivocally 
declared  to  them,  that  he  '  Would  not  receive  the  government  on 
capitulation,  nor  go  into  it  with  his  hands  tied.'     Coming  out  of 
the  Senate  Chamber  one  day,  he  found  Gouverneur  Morris  on  the 
steps,  who  stopped  him,  and  began  a  conversation  on  the  strange 
and  portentous  state  of  things  then  existing.    He  went  on  to  ob- 
serve that  the  reasons  why  the  minority  of  States  was  so  opposed 
to  his  (Jefierson's)  election,  were,  1,  He  would  turn  all  the  federal- 
ists out  of  office ;  2,  Put  down  the  navy ;  3,  Wipe  ofi"  the  public 
debt.     That  he  need  only  declare,  or  authorize  his  firiends  to  de- 
clare, that  he  would  not  take  these  steps,  and  instantly  the  event 
of  the  election  would  be  fixed.    Mr.  Jefferson  repUed,  that  he 
should  leave  the  world  to  judge  of  the  course  he  intended  to  pur- 
sue, by  that  which  he  had  pursued  hitherto,  believing  it  his  duty 
to  be  passive  and  silent  during  the  present  scene  ;  that  he  should 
never  go  into  the  office  of  President  with  his  hands  tied  by  any 
conditions  which. should  hinder  him  from  pursuing  the  measures 
which  he  should  deem  for  the  pubUc  good. 

About  the  same  time,  he  called  on  Mr.  Adams,  and  they  convers- 
ed together  on  the  existing  state  of  things.     Mr.  Jefferson  observed, 
that  a  very|dangerous  experiment  was  then  in  contemplation,  to  de- 
feat the  Presidential  election  by  an  act  of  Congress  declaring  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  name  a  President  of  their  body,  to  devolve  on 
him  the  government  during  any  interregnum  ;  that  such  a  mea- 
lue  would  probably  produce  resistance  by  force,  and  incalculable 
consequences,  which  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  prevent  by  nega- 
.  tiving  such  an  act.    Mr.  Adams  appeared  to  think  the  expedient 
justifiable,  and  observed  that  it  was  in  Mr.  Jefierson's  power  to  de- 
cide the  election  in  an  instant,  by  declaring  he  would  not  turn  oi^t 
the  federal  officers,  nor  put  down  the  navy,  nor  spunge  the  national 
debt.     Finding  his  opinion  decided  on  the  propriety  of  a  legislative 
usurpation  of  the  government,  Mr.  Jefferson  pressed  the  point  no 
farther,  but  observed  that  the  world  must  judge  as  to  himself  of  .the 
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future  by  the  past,  and  turned  the.  conversation  on  other  subjects.* 
The  s^me  propositions  were  intimated^  to  him,  about  the  same  time, 
by  Dwight  Foster;  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  same  unequivocal  and 
unyielding  attitude  was  maintained.  The  causes  of  the  final  aban- 
donment of  the  contest  by  the  federalists,  are  stated  in  the  following 
extracts  from  the  private  correspondence  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  one  of 
which  was  written  immediately  before,  and  the  other  immediately 
after  the'  decision  of  the  question. 

"  Four  days  of  balloting  have  produced  not  a  single  change  of  a 
vote.     Yet  it  is  confidently  believed  by  most  that  to-morrow  there 
b  to  be  a  coalition.     I  know  of  no  foundation  for  this  beUef.     How- 
ever, as  Mr.  Tyler  waits  the  event  of  it,  he  will  communicate  it  to 
you.     If  they  could  have  been  permitted  to  pass  a  law  for  putting 
the  government  into  the  hands  of  an  officer,  they  would  certainly 
have  prevented  an  election.     But  we  thought  it  best  to  declare  open- 
ly and  firmly,  one  and  all,  that  the  day  such  an  act  passed,  the  mid- 
dle States  would  arm,  and  that  no  such  usurpation,  even  for  a  sin- 
gle day,  should  be  submitted  to.     This  first  shook  them  ;  and  they 
were  completely  alarmed  at  the  resource  for  which  we  declared,  to 
wit,  a  convention  to  re-organize  the  government,  and  to  amend  it. 
The  very  word  convention  gives  them  the  horrors,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent democratical  spirit  of  America,  they  fear  they  should  lose  some 
of  the  favorite  morsels  of  the  constitution.     Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  terms  and  promises  from  ihe.     I  have  declar- 
ed to  them  unequivocally,  that  I  would  not  receive  the  government 
on  capitulation,  that  I  would  not  go  into  it  with  my  hands  tied. 
Should  they  yield  the  election,  I  have  reason  to  expect  in  the  outset 
the  greatest  difficulties  as  to  nominations.     The  late  incumbents 
running  away  from  their  offices  and  leaving  them  vacant,  will  pre- 
vent my  filling  them  without  the  previous  advice  of  Senate.    How 
this  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  I  know  not." 

"  The  minority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  after  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  electing  Burr,  the  certainty  that  a  legislative  usurpa- 
tion would  be  resisted  by.armsy  and  a  recourse  to  a  convention  to  re-  • 
organize  and  amend  the  goverrmient,  held  a  consultation  on  this  di- 
lemma, whether  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  come  over  in  a  body 
and  go  with  the  tide  of  the  times,  or  by  a  negative  conduct  suffer  the 
election  to  be  made  by  a  bare  majority,  keeping  their  body  entire 
and  unbroken,  to  act  in  phalanx  on  such  ground  of  opposition  as 
circumstances  shall  offer  :  and  I  know  their  determination  on  this 
question  only  by  their  vote  of  yesterday.    Morris  of  Vermont  with- 
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drew,  which  made  Lyon's  vote  that  of  his  State.  The  Maryland 
federalists  put  in  four  blanks,  which  made  the  positive  ticket  of  their 
collea^es  the  vote  of  the  State.  South  Carolina  and  Delaware  put 
in  six  blanks.  So  there  were  ten  states  for  one  candidate,  four  for 
another,  and  two  blanks.  We  consider  this,  therefore,  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  on  the  part  of  this  band.  But  their  conduct  appears  to 
have  brought  over  to  us  the  whole  body  of  federalists,  who,  being 
alarmed  with  the  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  government,  had 
been  made  most  anxiously  to  wish  the  very  administration  they  had 
opposed,  and  to  view  it  when  obtained,  as  8l  child  of  their  own." 

During  the  long  and  doubtful  struggle  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  and  agonizing 
suspense,  throughout  the  country.  The  republicans  were  oppressed 
with  dismay  and  gloom  at  the  prospect  before  them  ;  while  the  fed- 
eralists, who  had  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the 
event,  were  intoxicated  with  delight.  But  this  unnatural  order  of 
things  was  destined  to  be  short-Uved.  Soon  the  scene  was  revers- 
ed. When  the  issue  became  known,  one  universal  sentiment  of  ex- 
ultation animated  the  great  republican  party  of  the  Union.  The 
intelligence  was  greeted  with  the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  peals 
of  popular  huzzas,  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  on  the  continent 
Reasonable  men  gave  loose  to  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations 
of  joy.  When  the  first  moments  of  the  enthusiasm  had  subsided, 
grave  and  systematic  measures  of  public  felicitation  were  every 
where  put  in  motion.  Orations,  illuminations,  processions,  balls, 
banquets  and  toasts,  characterized  the  occasion  as  the  great  republi- 
can jubilee  of  the  American  nation.  The  inspiring  chorus*  of 
"  Jefferson  and  liberty,"  kindled  on  every  patriot  tongue,  and  rever- 
berated from  every  mountain,  through  every  glen,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Innumerable  addresses  of  congratulation, 
by  individuals  and  public  bodies,  poured  in  upon  the  newly  elected 
President,  rife  with  expressions  of  personal  attachment,  and  of  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  republican  principles. 

The  federal  dynasty  died  hard.  Like  an  Herculean  victim,  grap- 
pling with  destiny,  it  expired  with  a  terrible  repetition  of  struggles 
When  the  moment  of  dissolution  approached,  a  last  and  desperate 


*  Rejoice  I  Columbia's  sons,  rejoice  ! 

To  tyrants  never  bend  the  knee, 
But  join  with  heart,  and  soul  and  voice 

For  Jefferson  and  Liberty. 
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rush  was  made  to  seize  on  all  the  offices  of  the  government,  whose 
tenure  would  make  it  difiicult  to  dislodge  them,  particularly  the  Ju- 
diciary. John  Jay  was  nominated  Chief  Justice,  in  the  room  of  Ells- 
worth, resigned ;  Theophilus  Parsons,  Attorney  General ;  Harri- 
son G.  Otis,  District  Attorney  of  Massachusetts  ;  James  A.  Bayard, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France  ;  all  of  them  chiefs  of  the  repudi^ 
ated  regency,  with  a  host  of  subordinate  appointments,  from  the 
same  political  ranks.  Finally,  the  celebrated  *  batch  of  midnight 
judges,'  to  the  number  of  about  twenty,  were  entrenched  behind  the 
new  limb  of  the  judiciary  system,  which  was  intended  as  a  precious 
depository  for  the  remains  of  federal  power.  These  last  acts  of  the 
expiring  ohgarchy,  the  object  of  which  was,  either  to  compel  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  execute  the  government  by  federal  aids  and  counsellors, 
or  subject  him  to  the  odicms  operation  of  such  multiplied  removals  as 
should  bear  him  down,  proved  as  impolitic  and  suicidal,  in  the  end, 
as  they  were  embarrassing  to  the  new  administration.  They  were 
extremely  grating  to  public  sentiment,  and  revolted  a  numerous 
body  of  the  federalists  from  their  impassioned  leaders. 

The  foUowinglottfirsi  of  Mr.  JpiflTprsDn,  written  in  the  course  of  the 
first  two  months  after  his  election,  develope  in  his  usual  felicitous 
manner,  the  state  of  political  parties  at  that  memorable  period, .  as 
well  as  the  general  principles  of  policy,  on  which  he  designed  to 
conduct  the  administration  of  the  government.  Some  of  them  were 
in  answer  to  the  gratulatory  addresses  of  his  ancient  and  venerated 
co-adjutors  of  the  Revolution,  and  they  derive  additional  interest 
from  that  circumstance. 

To  J.  Dickinson. — "  No  pleasure  can  exceed  that  which  I  re- 
ceived from  reading  your  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo.  It  was  like  the 
joy  we  expect  in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  .when  received  with 
the  embraces  of  our  forefathers,  we  shall  be  welcomed  with  their 
blessing  as  having  done  our  part  not  unworthily  of  them.  The 
storm  through  which  we  have  passed,  has  been  tremendous  indeed. 
The  tough  sides  of  our  Argosie  have  been  thoroughly  tried.  Her 
strength  has  stood  the  waves  into  which  she  was  steered,  with  a 
view  to  sink  her.  We  shall  put  her  on  herrepublican  tack,  and  she 
will  now  show  by  the  beauty  of  her  motion  the  skill  of  her  builders. 
Figure  apart,  our  fellow-citizens  have  been  led  hood-winked  from 
their  principles  by  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces. But  the  band  is  removed,  and  they  now  see  for  themselves. 
I  hope  to  see  shortly  a  perfect  consolidation,  to  efTect  which,  nothing 
shall  be  spared  on  my  part,  short  of  the  abandonment  of  the  princi- 
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pies  of  our  revolution.  A  just  and  solid  republican  government 
maintained  here,  will  be  a  standing  monument  and  example  for  the 
aim  and  imitation  of  the  people  of  other  countries  ;  and  I  join  with 
you  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  will  see,  from  our  example,  that 
a  free  government  is  of  all  others  the  most  energetic  ;  that  the  in- 
quiry which  has  been  excited  among  the  mass  of  mankind  by  our 
revolution  and  its  consequences,  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
man  over  a  great  portion  of  the  globe.  What  a  satisfaction  have 
we  in  the  contemplation  of  the  benevolent  effects  of  our  efforts,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  leaders  on  the  other  side,  who  have  discoun- 
tenanced all  advances  in  science  as  dangerous  innovations,  have 
endeavored  to  render  philosophy  and  republicanism  terms  of  re- 
proach, to  persuade  us  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by  the  rod, 
&c.  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  living  and  dying  in  the  contrary 
hope." 

To  S.  Adams. — "  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you,  my  very  dear  and 
ancient  friend,  on  the  4th  of  March  :  nor  indeed  to  you  by  name, 
but  through  the  medium  of  some  of  my  fellow-citizens,  whom  occa- 
sion called  on  me  to  address.     In  meditating  the  matter  of  that  ad- 
dress, I  often  asked  myself.  Is  this  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  the  patri- 
arch, Samuel  Adams  ?  Is  it  as  he  would  express  it  ?   Will  he  ap- 
prove of  it  ?  I  have  felt  a  great  deal  for  our  country  in  the  limes  we 
have  seen-   B«t  individually  for  no  one  so  much  as  yourself.   When 
I  have  been  told  that  you  were  avoided,  insulted,  frowned  on,  I  could 
but  ejaculate,  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.'    I  confess  I  felt  an  indignation  for  you,  which  for  m^elf  I  have 
l>een  able,  under  every  trial,  to  keep  entirely  passive.     However,  the 
storm  is  over,  and  we  are  in  port.     The  ship  was  not  Jigged  for  the 
service  she  was  put  on.     We  will  show  the  smoothness  of  her  mo- 
tions on  her  republican  tack.     I  hope  we  shall  once  more  see  har- 
mony restored  among  our  citizens,  and  an  entire  oblivion  of  past 
feuds.     Some  of  the  leaders,  who  have  most  committed  themselves, 
cannot  come  into  this.     But  I  hope  the  great  body  of  our  fellow-cit- 
izens will  do  it.     I  will  sacrifice  every  thing  but  principle  to  procure 
it.     A  few  examples  of  justice  on  officers  who  have  perverted  their 
functions  to  the  oppression  of  their  fellow-citizens,  must,  in  justice  to 
those  citizens,  be  made.     But  opinion,  and  the  just  maintenance  of 
it,  shall  never  be  a  crime  in  ray  view  ;  nor  bring  injury  on  the  indi- 
vidual.    Thos^  whose  misconduct  in  office  ought  to  have  produced 
their  removal  even  by  my  predecessor,  must  not  be  protected  by  the 
delicacy  due  only  to  honest  men.     How  much  I  lament  that  time 
has  deprived  me  of  your  aid.     It  would  have  been  a  day  of  glory 
which  should  have  called  you  to  the  first  office  of  the  administra- 
tion.    But  give  us  your  counsel,  my  friend,  and  give  us  your  bles- 
sing :  and  be  assured  that  there  exists  not  in  the  heart  of  man  a- 
more  faithful  esteem  than  mine  to  you,   and  that  I  shall  ever  bear 
you  the  most  affectionate  veneration  and  respect." 
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To  R.  R.  Livingston. — "  The  constitution,  to  which  we  are  all 
attached,  was  meant  to  be  republican,  and  we  believe  to  be  republi- 
can according  to  every  candid  interpretation.  Yet  we  have  seen  it 
so  interpreted  and  administered,  as  to  be  truly  what  the  French 
have  called  it,  a  monarchie  masque.  Yet  so  long  has  the  vessel 
run  on  this  way  and  been  trimmed  to  it,  that  to  put  her  on  her  re- 
publican tack  will  require  all  the  skill,  the  firmness,  and  the  zeal  of 
her  ablest  and  best  friends.  It  is  a  crisis  which  calls  on  them  to  sac- 
rifice all  other  objects,  and  repair  to  her  aid  in  this  momentous  oper- 
ation. Not  only  their  skill  is  wanting,  but  their  names  also.  It  is 
essential  to  assemble  in  the  outset  persons  to  compose  our  adminis- 
tration, whose  talents,  integrity,  and  revolutionary  name  and  princi- 
ples may  inspire  the  nation,  at  once,  with  unbounded  confidence, 
and  impose  an  awful  silence  on  all  the  maligners  of  republicanism  ; 
as  may  suppress  in  embryo  the  purpose  avowed  by  one  of  their  most 
daring  and  effective  chiefs,  of  beating  down  the  administration. 
These  names  do  not  abound  at  this  day.  So  few  are  they,  that 
yours,  my  friend,  cannot  be  spared  among  them  without  leaving  a 
blank  which  cannot  be  filled.  If  I  can  obtain  for  the  public  the  aid 
of  those  I  have  contemplated,  I  fear  nothing.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
then  are  we  unfortunate  indeed  !  We  shall  be  unable  to  realize 
the  prospects  which  have  been  held  out  to  the  people,  and  we  must 
fall  back  into  monarchism,  for  want  of  heads,  not  hands,  to  help  us 
out  of  it.  This  is  a  common  cause,  my  dear  Sir,  common  to  all  re- 
publicans. Though  I  have  been  too  honorably  placed  in  front  of 
those  who  #e  to  enter  the  breach  so  happily  made,  yet  the  energies 
of  every  individual  are  necessary,  'and  in  the  very  place  where  his 
energies  can  most  serve  the  enterprise.  I  can  assure  you  that  your 
colleagues  will  be  most  acceptable  to  you  ;  one  of  them,  whom  you 
cannot  mistake,  peculiarly  so.  The  part  which  circumstances  con- 
stiain  us  to  propose  to  you,  is  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy.  These 
circumstances  cannot  be  explained  by  letter.  Republicanism  is  so 
rare  in  those  parts  which  possess  nautical  skiU,  that  I  cannot  find  it 
allied  there  to  the  other  qualifications.  Though  you  are  not  nauti- 
cal by  profession,  yet  your  residence  and  your  mechanical  science 
qualify  you  as  well  as  a  gentleman  can  possibly  be,  and  suflBciently 
to  enable  you  to  choose  under  agents  perfectly  qualified,  and  to  su- 
perintend their  conduct.  Come  forward  then,  my  dear  Sir,  and 
give  us  theP  aid  of  your  talents  and  the  weight  of  your  character  to- 
wards the  new  establishment  of  republicanism  ;  I  say,  for  its  new 
establishment ;  for  hitherto,  we  have  seen  only  its  travestied 

To  Gov.;M'Kean. — "  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  February  the  20th,  and  to  thank  you  for  your  congratulations 
on  the  event  of  the  election.  Had  it  terminated  in  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Burr,  every  republican  would,  I  am  sure,  have  acquiesced  in  a 
ynoment ;  because,  however  it  might  have  been  variant  fi-om  thq 
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intentions  of  the  voters,  yet  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  the  con- 
stitution. No  man  would  more  cheerfully  have  submitted  than 
iaaysel^  because  I  am  sure  the  administration  would  have  been  re- 
publican, and  the  chair  of  the  Senate  permitting  me  to  be  at  home 
eight  months  in  the  year,  would,  on  that  account,  have  been  much 
more  consonant  to  my  real  satisfaction.  But  in  the  event  of  an  usur- 
pation, I  was  decidedly  with  those  who  were  determined  not  to  per- 
mit it  Because  that  precedent,  once  set,  would  be  artificially  re- 
produced, and  end  soon  in  a  dictator.  Virginia  was  bristling  up,  I 
believe." 

To  Doctor  Priestly.—"  I  learned  some  time  ago  that  you 
were  in  Philadelphia,  but  that  it  was  only  for  a  fortnight  ;  and  I 
supposed  yoii  were  gone.     It  was  not  till  yesterday  1  received  in- 
formation that  you  were  still  there,  had  been  very  ill,  but  were  on 
the  recovery.     I  sincerely  rejoice  that  you  are  so.     Yours  is  one  of 
the  few  lives  precious  to  mankind,  and  for  the  continuance  of  which 
every  thinking  man  is  solicitous.     Bigots  may  be  a,n  exception. 
What  an  effort,  my  dear  Sir,  of  bigotry  in  politics  and  rehgion  have 
we  goee  through.     The  barbarians  really  flattered  themselves  they 
should  be  able  to  bring  back  the  times  of  Vandalism,  when  ignor- 
ance put  every  thing  into  the  hands  of  power  and  priestcraft.     All 
advances  in  science  were  proscribed  as  innovations.     They  pretend- 
ed to  praise  and  encourage  education,  but  it  was  to  be  the  education 
of  our  ancestors.     We  were  to  look  backwards  not  forwards  for  im- 
provement :  the  President  himself  declaring  in  one  of  his  answers 
to  addresses,  that  we  were  never  to  expect  to  go  beyond  them  in  re- 
al science.     This  was  the  real  ground  of  all  the  attacks  on  you  : 
those  who  live  by  mystery  and  charlatanerie,  fearing  you  would 
render  them  useless  by  simplifying  the  Christian  phUosophy,  the 
most  sublime  and  benevolent  but  most  perverted  system  that  ever 
shone  on  man,  endeavored  to  crush  your  well  earned  and  well  de- 
served fame.     But  it  was  the  Lilliputians  upon  Gulliver.     Our 
countrymen  have  recovered  from  the  alarm  into  which  art  and  in- 
dustry had  thrown  them ;  science  and  honesty  are  replaced  on  their 
high  ground  ;  and  you,  my  dear  Sir,  as  their  great  apostle,  are  on 
its  pinnacle.     It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that,  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  my  public  action,  I,can  hail  you  with  welcome  to  our  land, 
tender  to  you  the  homage  of  its  respect  and  esteem,  cover  you  under 
the  protection  of  those  l?iws  which  were  made  for  the  wise  and  good 
like  you,  and  disclaim  the  legitimacy  of  that  libel  on  legislation, 
which  under  the  form  of  a  law  [alien  law,]  was  for  some  time  pla- 
ced ^r^&ng  them. 

'^  As  the  storm  is  now  subsiding  and  the  horizon  becomingserenc^ 
it  is  pleasant  to  consider  the  phenomenon  with  attention.  We  can 
no  longer  say  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  For  the  whole 
chapt^  in  this  history  of  man  is  new.    The  great  extent  of  our  rpr 
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public  is  new.  Its  sparse  habitation  is  new.  The  mighty  wave  of 
pubhc  opinion  which  has  rolled  over  it  is  new.  But  the  most  pleas- 
ing novelty  is,  its  so  quietly  subsiding  over  such  an  extent  of  sur- 
face to  its  true  level  again.  The  order  and  good  sense  displayed  iir 
this  recovery  from  delusion,  and  in  the  momentous  crisis  which  late- 
ly arose,  realJy  bespeak  a  strength  of  character  in  our  nation  which 
tiugurs  well  for  the  duration  of  our  republic  :  and  I  am  much  better 
satisfied  now  of  its  stability,  than  I  was  before  it  was  tried.  I  have 
been  above  ail  things  solaced  by  the  prospect  which  opened  on  us, 
in  the  event  of  a  non-election  of  a  President ;  in  which  case,  the 
federal  government  would  have  been  in  the  situation  of  a  clock  or 
watch  rundown.  There  was  no  idea  of  force,  nor  of  any  occasion 
for  it.  A  convention,  invited  by  the  republican  members  of  Con- 
gress with  the  virtual  President  and  Vice-President,  would  have 
been  on  the  ground  in  eight  weeks,  would  have  repaired  the  consti- 
tution where  it  was  defective,  and  wound  it  up  again.  This  peace- 
able and  legitimate  resource,  to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  implicit 
obedience,  superseding  all  appeal  to  force,  and  being  always  within 
our  reach,  shows  a  precious  principle  of  self-preservation  in  our  com- 
position, till  a  change  of  circumstances  shall  take  place,  which  i? 
not  within  prospect  at  any  definite  period." 

To  M.  Robinson. — "  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  the  3d  instant,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  friendly  express- 
ions it  contains.     I  entertain  real  hope  that  the  whole  body  of  your 
fellow  citizens  (many  of  whom  had  been  carried  away  by  the  X.  Y. 
Z.  business)  will  shortly  be  consolidated  in  the  same  sentiments. 
When  they  examine  the  real  principles  of  both  parties,  I  think  they 
will  find  little  to  dififer  about.     I  know,  indeed,  that  there  are  some 
of  their  leaders  who  have  socomniitted  themselves,  that  pride,  if  jio 
other  passion,  will  prevent  their  coalescing.     We  must  be  easy  with 
them.     The  Eastern  States  will  be  the  last  to  come  over  on  account 
of  the  dominion  of  the  clergy,  who  had  got  a  smeU  of  union  between 
Church  and  State,  and  began  to  indulge  reveries  which  can  never 
be  realized  in  the  present  state  of  science.     If,  indeed, ,  they  could 
have  prevailed  on  us  to  view  all  advances  in  science  as  dangerous 
innovations,  and  to  look  back  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  our 
fcrefathers,  instead  of  looking  forward,  for  improvement,  a  promising 
groundwork  would  have  been  laid.     But  I  am  in  hopes  their  good 
sense  will  dictate  to  them,  that  since  the  mountain  will  not  come  to 
them,  they  had  better  go  to  the  mountain :  that  they  w^ill  find  their 
interest  in  acquiescing  in  the  liberty  ?ind  science  of  their  country, 
and  that  the  Christian  rejigion,  when  divested  of  the  rags  in  which 
they  have  enveloped  it,  and  brought  to  the  original  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  its  benevolent  institutor,  is  a  religion  of  all  others  most 
friendly  to  liberty,  science,  and  the  freest  expansion  of  the  human 
mind." 

35 
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To  E.  GjERRY. — "  What  with  the  natural  current  of  opinion 
which  has  been  setting  over  to  us  for  eighteen  months,  and  the  im- 
mense impetus  which  was  given  it  from  the  11th  to  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, we  may  now  say  that  the  United  States,  from  New  York 
southwardly,  are  as  unanimous  in  the  principles  of  '76,  as  they  were 
in  '76.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  leaders  who  remain  behind 
are  more  numerous  and  colder  than  the  apostles  of  toryism  in  ^7^. 
The  reason  is,  that  we  are  now  justly  more  tolerant  than  we  could 
safely  have  been  then,  circumstanced  as  we  were.  Your  part  of  the 
Union,  though  as  absolutely  republican  as  ours,  had  drunk  deeper  of 
the  delusion,  and  is  therefore  slower  in  recovering  from  it.  The 
aegis  of  government,  and  the  temples  of  religion  and  of  justice,  have 
all  been  prostituted  there  to  toll  us  back  to  the  times  when  we  burnt 
witches.  But  your  people  will  rise  again.  They  will  awake  like 
Samson  from  his  sleep,  and  carry  away  the  gates  and  the  posts  of 
the  city.  You,  my  friend,  are  destined  to  rally  them  again  under 
their  former  banners,  and  when  called  to  the  post,  exercise  it  with 
firmness  and  with  inflexible  adherence  to  your  own  principles.  The 
people  will  support  you,  notwithstanding  the  howhngs  of  the  raven- 
ous crew  from  whose  jaws  they  are  escaping.  It  will  be  a  great 
blessing  to  our  country  if  we  can  once  more  restore  harmony  and 
social  love  among  its  citizens.  I  confess,  as  to  myself,  it  is  almost 
the  first  object  of  my  heart,  ^and  one  to  which  I  would  sacrifice  ev- 
ery thing  but  principle.  With  the  people  I  have  hopes  of  effecting 
it.     But  their  Coryphaei  are  incurables.     I  expect  Uttle  from  them. 

"  I  was  not  deluded  by  the  eulogiums  of  the  public  papets  in  the 
first  moments  of  change.     If  they  could  have  continued  to  get  all 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  that  is,  if  I  would  have  gone  over  to  them^ 
they  would  continue  to  eulogize.     But  I  well  knew  that  the  mo- 
ment that  such  removals  should  take  place,  as  the  justice  of  the  pre- 
ceding administration  ought  to  have  executed,  their  hue  and  ^ry 
would  be  set  up,  and  they  would  take  their  old  stand.     I  shall  disre- 
gard that  also.     Mr.  Adam's  last  appointments,  t^rhen  he  knew  he 
was  naming  counsellors  and  aids  for  me  and  not  for  himself,  I  set 
aside  as  far  as  depends  on  me.     Officers  who  have  been  guilty  of 
gross  abuses  of  office,  such  as  marshals  packing  juries,  &c.,  I  shall 
now  remove,  as  my  predecessor  ought  in  justice  to  have  done.     The 
instances  will  be  few,  and  governed  by  strict  rule,  and  not  party  pas- 
sion.    The  right  of  opinion  shall  suffer  no  invasion  from  me.    Those 
who  have  acted  well,  have  nothing  to  fear,  however,  they  may  have 
differed  fi-om  me  in  opinion  :  those  who  have  done  ill,  however, 
have  nothing  to  hope  ;  nor  shall  I  fail  to  do  justice  lest  it  should  be 
ascribed  to  that  difference  of  opinion.     A  coaUtion  of  sentiments  -iB 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  printers.     They.  Uke  the  clergy,  live  by 
the  zeal  they  can  kindle,  and  the  schisms  they  can  create.     It  is 
contest  of  opinion  in  politics  as  well  as  religion  which  makes  us  take 
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great  interest  in  them,  and  bestow  our  money  liberally  on  those  who 
furnish  aUment  to  our  appetite.  The  mild  and  simple  principles  of 
the  Christian  philosophy  would  produce  too  much  calm,  too  much 
regularity  of  good,  to  extract  from  its  disciples  a  support  for  a  numer- 
ous priesthood,  were  they  not  to  sophisticate  it,  ramify  it,  split  it  into 
hairs,  and  twist  its  texts  till  they  cover  the  divine  morality  of  its  au- 
thor with  mysteries,  and  require  a  priesthood  to  explain  them." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  fourth  of  March,  1801,  was  a  proud  day  to  America.  The 
first  democratic  President  was  inducted  into  oflSce,  with  no  other  in- 
dications of  solemnity,  than  the  distant  but  overflowing  tiibute  of 
millions  of  grateful  hearts.  The  crowd  of  republican  strangers  who 
had  thronged  the  city  during  the  previous  period  of  anxiety  ajod 
agitation,  had  disappeared,  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  to  be  made  the  subject  of  no  homage  or 
ceremony  ;  and  the  vanquished  party,  of  course,  had  no  inclination 
to  witness  the  consummation  of  a  triumph,  in  which  they  could  on- 
ly participate  with  regret.  The  city  of  Washington  had  been  occu- 
pied, as  the  seat  of  government,  but  a  few  months  only;  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  at  this  time,  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  small  village ; 
the  individuals  composing  the  late  administiation  had  taken  their 
flight,  with  the  ex-President,  early  on  the  fourth  of  March  ;  and 
now,  divested  of  half  its  migratory  population,  the  infant  metropolig 
presented  a  solitary  appearance.  The  wonderful  simplicity  of  the 
scene  and  ceremony  of  the  inauguration,  is  beautifully  described  by 
the  Washington  reminiscent,  whom  we  have  before  quoted : — 
"  The  sun  shone  bright  on  that  morning.  The  Senate  was  con- 
vened. Those  members  of  the  republican  party  that  remained  at 
the  seat  of  government,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  son^c!  citi- 
zens and  gentry  from  the  neighboring  country,  and  about  a  dozen 
ladies  made  up  the  assembly  in  the  Senate  chamber,  who  were  col- ' 
lected  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  the  President's  inauguration.  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  was  seen  walking  from  his  lodg- 
ings, which  were  not  far  distant,  attended  by  five  or  six  gentlemen, 
who  were  his  fellow  lodgers.    Soon  afterwards  he  entered,  accom- 
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paiiied  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  bowing  to  the  Senate,  wJio 
arose  to  receive  him,  he  approached  a  table  on  which  the  Bible  lay 
and  took  the  oath  which  was  administered  to  him  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. He  was  then  conducted,  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to 
his  chair,  which  stood  on  a  platform  raised  some  steps  above  the 
floor  ;  after  the  pause  of  a  moment  or  two  he  arose  and  delivered 
that  beautiful  Inaugural  address  which  has  since  become  so  popular 
and  celebrated,  with  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  in  a  firrri  and  modest 
manner. — On  leaving  the  ch^ir  he  was  surrounded  by  friends  who 
pressed  forward  with  cordial  and  eager  congiatulations,  and  some, 
though  not  many  of  the  more  magnanimous  of  his  opponents, 
most  of  whom,  however,  silently  left  the  chamber.  The  new 
President  walked  home  with  two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen 
who  lodged  in  the  same  house.  At  dinner  he  took  his  accus- 
tomed place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  his  new  station  not  ehcit- 
ing  from  his  democratic  friends  any  new  attention  or  courtesy.  A 
gentleman  from  Baltimore,  an  invited  guest,  who  accidentally  sat 
next  to  him,  asked  permission  to  wish  him  joy,  'I  would  advise  yOu' 
answered  Mr.  Jefferson,  smiling,  *  to  follow  my  example  on  nuptial 
occasions,  when  I  always  tell  the  bridegroom  I  will  wait  till  the  end 
of  the  year  before  offering  my  congratulations.'  And  this  was  the 
only  and  solitary  instance  of  any  notice  taken  of  the  event  of  the 
morning." 

The  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  as  novel  and  extra- 
ordinary, as  the  simplicity  of  the  scene  which  ushered  it  before  the 
world.     For  condensation  of  ideas,  and  Addisonian  purity  of  lan- 
guage, it  is  allowed  to  be  superior  to  any  thing  in  the  wide  circle  of 
political  composition.     In  the  short  compass  in  which  it  is  compress- 
ed, all  the  essential  principles  of  free  governments  are  stated,  in  de- 
tail, with  the  measures  best  calculated  for  their  attainment  and  se- 
curity, and  an  ample  refutation  of  the  adversary  principles.     Every 
word  is  pregnant  with  sentiment  and  reproof,  and  every  sentence 
contains  a  text  on  which  might  be  written  volumes  of  political  wis- 
^  dom.     Afteir  a  modest  exordium,  in  which  the  author  lamented  the 
inadequacy  of  his  abilities  to  the  j^magnitude  of  the  charge,  and 
expressed  his  reliance  for  guidance  and  support,  oji  the  co-ordinate 
functionaries  of  the  government  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  the 
address  proceeds  in  the  following  terms  : 
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"During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which  we  have  past,  the 
animation  of  discussions  and  of  exertions,  has  sometimes  worn  an 
aspect  which  might  impose  on  strangers  unused  to  think  freely,, 
and  to  speak  and  to  write  what  they  think ;  but  this  being  now 
decided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  announced  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  constitution,  all  will  of  course  arrange  themselves  un- 
der the  will  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the  common 
good.     All  too  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that  though 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will,  to  be 
rightful,  must  be  reasonable ;  that  the  minority  possess  their  equal 
rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  would  be  op- 
pression.    Let  us  then,  fellow  citizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and 
one  mind,  let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse  that  harmony  and 
affection  without  which  Uberty,  and  even  life  itself,  are  but  dreary 
things.     And  let  us  reflect  that  having  banished  from  our  land  that 
religious  intolerance  under  which  mankind  so  long  bled  and  suffer-t 
ed,  we  have  yet  gained  Uttle,  if  we  countenance  a  political  intoler- 
ance, as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody 
persecutions.     During  the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ancient 
world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man,  seeking 
through  blood  and  slaughter,  his  long  lost  liberty,  it  was  not  won- 
derful, that  the  agitation  of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this  dis^ 
tant  and  peaceful  shore ;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and  feared 
by  some,  and  less  by  others ;  and  should  divide  opinions,  as  to 
measures  of  safety.     But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  differ- 
ence of  principle.     We  have  called  by  different  names,  brethren  of 
the  same  principle.     We  are  all  Republicans :  we  are  all  Federal- 
ists.    If  there  be  any  among  us,  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this 
Union,  or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturb- 
ed as  monuments  of  the  safety,  with  which  error  of  opinion  may 
be  tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.     1  know  indeed, 
that  some  honest  men  fear,  that  a  republican  government  cannot 
be  strong ;  that  this  government  is  not  strong  enough.     But  would 
the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  aban- 
don a  government,  which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the 
theoretic  and  visionary  fear,  that  this  government,  the  world^s  best 
hope,  may,  by  possibility,  want  energy  to  preserve  itself?    I  trust 
not.     I  believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  government  on 
earth.     I  believe  it  the  only  one,  w^here  every  roan,  at  the  call  of 
the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet  in- 
vasions of  the  public  order,  as  his  own  personal  concern.    Some- 
times it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
himself.     Can  he  then  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  others  ? 
Or  have  we  found  angels  in  the  form  of  kings,  to  govern  him? 
Let  history  answer  this  question. 

"  Let  us  then  with  courage  and  confidence,  pursue  our  own  fed 
cacal  and  republican  principles ;  our  attachment  to  union  and  repre- 
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seiitative  government.  Kindly  separated  by  nature  and  a  wide 
ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe  : 
too  high  minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of  the  others,  possessing 
a  chosen  country,  with  room  enough  for  our  descendants  to  the 
thousandth  and  thousandth  generation,  entertaining  a  due  sense  of 
our  equal  right  to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisitions 
of  our  own  industry,  to  honor  and  confidence  from  our  fellow  citi* 
zens,  resulting  not  from  birth,  but  from  our  actions  and  their  sense 
of  them,  enhghtened  by  a  benign  religion,  professed  indeed  and 
practiced  in  various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  inculcating  honesty, 
truth,  temperance,  gratitude  and  the  love  of  man,  acknowledg- 
ing and  adoring  an  overruling  Providence,  which  by  all  its  dispen- 
sations proves  that  it  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man  here,  and 
his  greater  happiness  hereafter ;  with  all  these  blessings,  what  is 
more  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  people  ?  Still 
one  thing  more  fellow-citizens,  a  wise  and  frugal  government,  which 
shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  shall  leave  them  oth- 
erwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improve- 
ment, and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has 
earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  government ;  and  this  is  neces- 
sary to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 

"  About  to  enter,  felbw  citizens,  on  the  exercise  of  duties,  which 
comprehend  every  thing  dear  and  valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  you 
should  understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  consequently,  those,  which  ought  to  shape  its  admin- 
istration.    I  will  compress  them  within  the  narrowest  compass  they 
will  beai-,  stating  the  general  principle,  but  not  all  its  limitations. — 
Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  stateor  persuasion,  re- 
ligious or  poUtical : — peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all 
nations,  entanghng  aUiances  with  none: — ^the  support  of  theStatc 
governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  mos't  competent  administrations 
for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti-repub- 
lican tendencies : — the  preservation  of  the  general  government  in  its 
whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  home, 
and  safety  abroad  : — a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the 
people,  a^  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by 
the  sword  of  revolution  where  peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided : — 
absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  repubUcs,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the 
vital  principle  and  immediate  jxirent  of  despotism ;  a  well  disciplin- 
ed militia,  our  best  reliance  in  peace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of 
war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them  :  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over 
the  military  authority : — economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labcwr 
may  be  lightly  burdened  : — the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and 
sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith  :  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid ;  the  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion, and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  the  public  reason : 
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■freedom  of  rdigioa ;  freedom  of  the  press ;  and  freedom  of  |ier- 
eon,  uQder  the  protection  of  ihe  habeas  corpus  f'aud  trial  by  juries 
impttrtially  selected.  These  principles  form  the  bright  conetella- 
tioQ,  which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an 
age  of  revolution  and  reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  aages.  and 
blood  of  our  heroes,  have  been  devoted  to  their  attainment :  they 
should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  in- 
struction, the  touchstone,  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we 
trust ;.  and  should  we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  of 
alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  load 
which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty  and  safety. 

"  I  repair  theu,  fellow  citizens,  to  the  post  you  have  assigned  me. 
With  experience  enough  in  subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  leami  to  expect  that  it  will 
rarely  faU  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  from  this  station  witli 
the  reputation,  and  the  favor,  which  bring  hun  into  it.  Without 
pretensions  to  that  high  confidence  you  reposed  in  onr  first  and 
greatest  revolutionary  character,  whose  pre-eminent  services  had  en- 
titled him  to  the  first  place  in  his  country's  love,  and  destined  for 
him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume  ofiaithful  history,  I  ask  so  much 
confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal  admin- 
istration of  your  aflairs.  I  shall  oflen  go  wrong  through  defect  of 
judgment.  When  right  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those 
whose  positions  wiL  not  command  a  view  of  the  whole  ground.  I 
ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors  which  will  never  be  inten- 
tional ;  and  your  support  against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  con- 
demn what  they  would  not,  if  seen  in  all  its  parts.  The  approba- 
tion implied  by  your  suffrage,  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  for  the 
past ;  and  my  future  solicitude  will  be,  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of 
those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  advance,  to  conciliate  that  of  others 
by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  to  be  instnmiental  to 
the  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

"  Relying  then  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will,  I  advance 
ith  obedience  to  tlie  work,  ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  you 
jcome  sensible  how  much  better  choices  it  is  in  your  power  to 
'make.  And  may  that  infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of 
the  universe,  lead  our  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give  them  a 
fevorable  issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity." 

The  above  Inaugural  of  the  President  was  not  intended  as  an 
iflBtentatjous  display  of  his  poUtical  sentiments.  Every  principle  ad- 
||Vanced  in  it  was  subsequently  reduced  (o  practice,  which  made  bis 
administration  the  model  of  every  succeeding  one,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

In  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet  Ministers,  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
guided  by  a  preference  for  those  tried  spirits,  who,  to  talents  and 
[integrity  united  an  undevialing  adherence  to  ancient  revolution- 
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ary  principles.  The  concuiTence  of  these  two  pre-requisites  was 
deemed  essential  to  enable  him  to  carry  into  effect  the  system  of 
radical  reformation,  which  he  pioposed  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
With  a  view  to  inspire  unbounded  confidence  in  liis  friends,  and 

*  to  impose  an  awful  silence  on  the  maligners  of  republicanism,'  he 
assembled  around  him  an  array  of  characters,  whose  *  principles  had 
been  tested  in  the  crucible  of  time.'  James  Madison  was  appoint- 
ed Secretary  of  State ;  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
General  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War  ;  Robert  Smith,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy ;  and  Levi  Lincoln,  Attorney  General.  Agreeably  to 
the  example  voluntarily  set  by  himself,  the  Vice  President  was  not 
invited  to  take  any  part  in  the  executive  consultations.  He  ad- 
dressed a  Circular  to  the  Heads  of  Departments  establishing  the 
mode  and  degree  of  communication  between  them  and  the  Presi- 
dent. All  letters  of  business  addressed  to  himself,  were  referred  by 
him  to  the  proper  department  to  be  acted  upon.  Those  addressed 
to  the  Secretaries,  with  those  referred  to  them,  w^ere  all  communi- 
cated to  the  President,  whether  an  answer  was  required  or  not;  in 
the  latter  case,  simply  for  his  information.  If  an  answer  was  re- 
quisite, the  Secretary  of  the  department  communicated  the  letter  and 
his  proposed  answer.  If  approved,  they  were  simply  sent  bax;k  after 
perusal ;  if  not,  they  were  returned  with  an  informal  note,  suggest- 
ing an  alteration  or  query.  If  any  doubt  of  importance  arose,  he 
reserved  it  for  conference.  By  this  means,  he  was  in  constant  and 
accurate  possession  of  all  facts  and  proceedings  in  every  part  of  the 
Union  ;  his  eye  pervaded  every  part  of  the  administration ;  he  form- 
ed a  central  point  for  the  different  branches,  preserved  an  unity  of 
object  and  action  among  them,  exercised  that  participation  in  the 

*  gestion  of  affairs'  which  his  office  made  incumbent  on  him,  and 
drew  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  every  executive  transaction. 

At  the  threshold  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  met  by 
difficulties  which  called  into  requisition  all  the  firmness  of  his  char- 
acter. He  found  all  the  principal  offices  of  the  government,  and 
most  of  the  subordinate  ones,  in  the  hands  of  his  political  enemies. 
This  state  of  things  was  as  embarrassing  to  himself,  as  oflfensive  to 
the  republican  body  of  his  fellow  citizens  ;  and  demanded  prompter 
correctives  than  the  tardy  effects  of  death  and  resignation.  On  him, 
therefore,  for  the  first  time,  devolved  the  disagreeable  enterprize  of 
an  Augean  purification.     To  have  removed  one  half  of  the  federal 
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officers,  and  placed  republicans  in  their  stead,  would  have  been  rig- 
orous justice,  when  it  was  known  that  the  latter  ofimposed  the  great 
majority  of  the  people.  But  he  carried  real  moderation  into  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  He  restrained  it  to  the  ultimate  point  of 
forbearance,  which  w^as  compatible  with  dissipating  the  monopoly  of 
trust  and  influence,  in  the  hands  of  the  minority,  and  producing  an 
equitable  distribution  only  among  the  majority.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  he  sketched  for  his  guide,  were  the  following: 
1st,  All  appointments  to  civil  office,  during  'pleasure,  made  after 
the  event  of  the  election  was  certainly  known  tjo  Mr.  Adams,  were 
considered  as  nullities.  He  did  not  view  the  persons  appointed  as 
even  candidates  for  the  office,  but  replaced  others  without  noticing 
or  aotifying  them.  2d,  Officers  who  had  been  guilty  of  official  mal- 
conduct  were  proper  subjects  of  removal.  3d,  Good  men,  to  whom 
there  was  no  objection  but  a  difference  of  political  principle,  practis- 
ed on  so  far  only  as  the  right  of  a  private  citizen  would  justify,  were 
not  proper  subjects  of  removal,  except  in  the  case  of  attorneys  and 
marshals.  The  courts  being  so  decidedly  federal  and  irremovablej 
it  was  ttiough't  that  those  offices,  being  the  doors  of  entrance,  should 
be  exercised  by  repubUcan  citizens,  as  a  shield  to  the  republican  ma- 
jority of  the  nation.  4th,  Incumbents  who  had  prostituted  their 
offices  to  the  oppression  of  their  fellow  citizens,  ought,  in  justice  to 
•those  citizens,  to  be  removed,  and  as  examples  to  deter  others  -from 
like  abuses.  To  these  means  of  introducing  republicans  to  a  just 
co-operation  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  was  added  one 
other  in  the  course  of  his  administration,  to  wit,  removal  for  election- 
eering activity,  or  open  and  industriotis  opposition  to  the  principles  of 
the  government.  *'  Every  officer  of  the  government,"  said  he, "  may 
vote  at  elections  according  to  his  own  conscience ;  but  we  should 
betray  the  cause  committed  to  our  care,  were  we  to  permit  the  influ-' 
ence  of  official  patronage  to  be  used  to  overthrow  that  cause."  In 
all  new  appointments,  the  President  confined  his  choice  to  republi- 
cans, or  republican  federalists.  Although  conciliation  and  an  oblit- 
eration of  past  divisions,  was  the  cordial  desire  of  his  heart,  he  firm- 
ly resisted  the  counsels  of  those  who  advised  the  bestowment  of  of- 
►fice  on  the  *  Coryphaei'  of  the  federal  party,  m  order  to  reconcile. 
Such  a  course,  he  considered  as  involving,  in  the  end,  a  certain  sac- 
rifice of  principle.  Even  amiable  and  honorable  monarchists  were 
not,  in  his  opinion,  safe  subjects  of  repubUcan  confidence.     'While 
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we  will  associate  with  us  in  affairs,'  he  wrote  to  (governor  Lincoln, 
Hhe  federal  sect  of  republicans,  to  a  certain  degree,  we  must  strip  of 
all  the  means  of  influence  the  Essex  junto,  and  their  associate  mon- 
ocrats  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  former  differ  from  us  only 
in  the  shades  of  power  to  be  given  to  the  Executive,  being,  with  us, 
attached  to  republican  government.  The  latter  wish  to  sap  there- 
public  by  fraud,  if  they  cannot  destroy  it  by  force,  and  to  erect  an 
English  monarchy  in  its  place ;  some  of  them,  (as  Mr.  Adams)  think- 
ing its  corrupt  parts  should  be  cleansed  away,  others,  (as  Hamilton) 
that  would  make  it  an  impracticable  machine.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  regeneration  of  officers  will  be  pushed  farther  than  was  settled 
before  you  left  us,  except  as  to  Essex  men.' 

The  first  experiments  in  this  department  of  reformation,  excited 
a  tremendous  clamor  against  the  President.  Those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  wrath,  and  vociferous  lamentation  of  the  press,  on  a  recent 
display  of  the  same  firm  policy,  may  form  a  tolerable  conception  of 
the  angry  temper  and  lachrymal  effusions  of  the  opposition,  on  the 
subject  of  executive  displacements  in  1801.  The  spirit  of  New 
England  was  the  sharpest  and  most  unaccomodating.*  The  Legis- 
lature of  Connecticut,  in  the  spring  of  1801,  made  a  general  sweep 
of  republicans  from  the  State  offices.  "  We  must  meet  them," 
said  the  President,  "  with  equal  intolerance.  When  they  will  give 
a  share  in  the  State  offices,  they  shall  be  replaced  in  a  share  of  the 
General  offices.  Till  then  we  must  follow  their  example.  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  to  see  the  inflexibility  of  the  federal  spirit  there,  for 
I  cannot  believe  they  are  all  monarchists, ^^^ 

The  temper  of  the  Eastern  governments  was  viperous  iiH^eed. 
The  outcry  of  the  Gazettes  was  vehement  and  inflammatory.  By 
a  strange  confusion  of  calumny,  the  President  was  alternately  stig- 


*  The  following  short  paragraph,  extracted  from  an  Oration  deliTered  at  New 
Tiaven,  Ct.  before  the  State  Society  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1801,  by 
Theodore  Dwight,  presents  a  true  picture  of  the  temper  of  the  opposition  eaft 
of  the  Hudson. 

^  We  have  now  reached  the  consummation  of  Democratic  bubsbsdnkss.  We 
have  a  country  governed  by  blockheads  and  knaves  ;  the  ties  of  marriage  with 
all  its  felicities  are  severed  and  destroyed  ;  our  wives  and  daughten  aM  thrown 
into  the  stews;  our  children  are  cast  mto  the  world  from  the  breast  forffotten; 
filial  piety  is  extinguished,  and  our  sir  names,  the  only  mark  of  distinetien 
among  families,  are  abolbhed.  Can  the  imagination  paint  any  thing  molt 
dreadful  this  side  hill?  Some  parts  of  the  subject  are  indeed  fit  only  for  ho^ 
rid  contemplation." 

t  Letter  to  Levi  Lincoln,  July,  1801. 
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matized  as  a  tyrant  and  a  tool ;  and  by  an  obliquity  of  constrqctioii 
equally  perverse,  his  Inaugural  Address  was  torUired  into  a  weapon 
against  himself,  by  making  it  contain  pledges  and  assurances,  which 
his  daily  conduct  was  represented  as  violating.     Some  occasion  of 
pubhc  explanation  seemed  desirable  to  the  President,  to  obviate  the 
grossness  of  this  attack,  as  well  as  to  tranquilize  the  republicans  unr 
der  it,  who,  groaning  under  the  oppressions  of  the  federal  ascen- 
dencies at  home,  began  to  be  appalled  with  the  apprehension  that 
an  impression  would  be  made,  and  'their  rights  inadequately  coun  • 
ter-protected  by  the  General  Government.     Such  an  occasion  was 
soon  offered.     The  removal  of  Mr.  Goodrich  from  the  coUectorship 
of  New-Haven,  who  had  been  commissioned  in  the  last  moments  of 
the  late  administration,  and  the  substitution  of  Samuel  Bishop  in 
his  room,  produced  a  bitter  remonstrance  from  the  merchants  of  that 
city.     The  President,  in  his  answer,  improved  the  opportunity  to 
silence  the  discontenls  of  either  party,  by  uniting  to  an  ample  jus- 
tification of  his  policy,  and  a  declared  determination  to  pursue  it,  an 
awful  refutation  of  the  clamors  of  the  opposition.     After  demonstra- 
ting the  futility  of  the  objections  agajnst  Mr.  Bishop,  by  an  atray  of 
public  and  private  evidences  in  his  favor,  this  celebrated  paper  con- 
cludes as  follows : 

"  The  removal,  as  it  is  called,  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  forms  another  sub- 
ject of  complaint.     Declarations  by  myself  in  favor  oi  political  tol- 
erance^ exhortations  to  harmony  and  aflfection  in  social  intercourse, 
and  to  respect  for  the  equal  rights  of  the  minority,  have,  on  certain 
occasions,  been  quoted  and  misconstrued  into  assurances  that  the 
tenure  of  offices  was  to  be  undisturbed.     But  could  candor  apply 
such  a  construction  ?    It  is  not  indeed  in  the  remonstrance  that  we 
find  it ;  but  it  leads  to  the  explanations  which  that  calls  for. 
When  it  is  considered,  that  during  the  late  administration,  those 
who  were  not  of  a  particular  sect  of  politics  were  excluded  from  all 
office ;  when,  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  this  measure,  nearly  the  whole 
offices  of  the  United  States  were  monopolized  by  that  sect ;  when 
the  public  sentiment  at  length  declared  itself,  and  burst  open  the 
doors  of  honor  and  confidence  to  those  whose  opinions  they  more 
approved ;  was  it  to  be  imagined  that  this  monopoly  of  office  was 
still  to  be  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  minority  ?    Does  it  violate 
their  equal  rights^  to  assert  some  rights  in  the  majority  also  ?    Is 
it  'political  intolerance  to  claim  a  proportionate  share  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public  affairs  ?     Can  they  not  harmonize  in  society  un- 
less they  have  every  thing  in  their  own  hands  ?     If  the  will  of  the 
nation,  manifested  by  their  various  elections,  calls  for  an  adminis- 
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tration  of  government  according  with  the  opinions  of  those  elected  ; 
if,  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  will,  displacements  are  necessary,  with 
whom  can  they  •  so  justly  begin  as  with  persons  appointed  in  the 
last  moments  of  an  administration,  not  for  its  own  aid,  but  to  begin 
a  career  at  the  same  time  with  their  successors,  by  whom  they  had 
never  been  approved,  and  who  could  scarcely  expect  from  them  a 
cordial  co-operation?     Mr.  Goodrich  was  one  of  these.     Was  it 
proper  for  him  to  place  himself  in  office,  without  knowing  whether 
those  whose  agent  he  was  to  be,  would  have  confidence  in  his  agen- 
cy ?     Can  the  preference  of  another  as  the  successor  to  Mr.  Austin, 
be  candidly  called  a  removal  of  Mr.  Goodrich  ?     If  a  due  participa- 
tion of  office  is  a  matter  of  right,  how  are  vacancies  to  be  obtained? 
Those  by  death  are  few ;  by  resignation  none.     Can  any  other 
mode  than  that  of  removal  be  proposed?     This  is  a  painful  oflfice. 
But  it  is  made  my  duty,  and  I  meet  it  as  such.     I  proceed  in  the  op- 
eration   with  deliberation  and  inquiry,  that  it  may  injure  the  best 
men  least,  and  effect  the  purposes  of  justice  and  public  utility  with 
the  least  private  distress  ;  that  it  may  be  thrown,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, on  delinquency,  on  oppression,  on  intoleietnce,  on  anti-revolu- 
tionary adherence  to  our  enemies. 

"The  remonstrance  laments  'that  a  change  in  the  administration 
must  produce  a  change  in  the  subordinate  officers  ;'  in  other  words, 
that  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  all  officers  to  think  with 
their  principal  ?  But  on  whom  does  this  imputation  bear  ?  On 
those  who  have  excluded  from  office  every  shade  of  opinion  which 
was  not  theirs?  Or  on  those  who  have  been  so  excluded?  I  la- 
ment sincerely  that  unessential  differences  of  opinion  should  ever 
have  been  deemed  ^sufficient  to  interdict  half  the  society  from  the 
rights  and  the  blessings  of  self-government,  to  proscribe  them  as  un- 
worthy  of  every  trust.  It  would  have  been  to  me  a  circumstance 
of  great  relief,  had  I  found  a  moderate  participation  of  office  in  the 
hands  of  the  majority.  I  would  gladly  have  left  to  time  and  acci- 
dent to  raise  them  to  their  just  share.  But  their  total  exclusion  calls 
for  prompter  corrections.  I  shall  correct  the  procedure  :  but  that 
done,  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of  things,  when  the  only  questions 
concerning  a  candidate  shall  be.  Is  he  honest  ?  Is  he  capable  ?  Is 
he  faithful  to  the  constitution  ?" 

The  regeneration  of  the  public  offices  was  the  first  measure  of 
importance  which  gave  a  character  of  originality  to  the  administra- 
tion.  Various  other  abuses  existed,  dependent  on  executive  indul- 
gence, which  soon  called  into  action  (he  reformatory  hand  of  the 
President  The  demolition  of  these,  in  bold  and  rapid  succession, 
gave  a  cheering  and  prophetic  dawn  to  the  republican  revolution  erf 
government.  In  a  letter  of  the  President  to  Nathaniel  Macon, 
member  of  Congress  fi-om  North  Carolina,  in  May,  1801,  it  is  curious 
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to  notice  the  following  laconic  statement  of  the  progress  and  fixed 
protestations  of  reform : 

"  Levees  are  done  away. 

"  The  first  communication  to  the  next  Congress  will  be,  like  all 
subsequent  ones,  by  message,  to  which  no  answer  will  be  expected. 

"  The  diplomatic  establishment  in  Europe  will  be  reduced  to 
three  ministers. 

"  The  compensations  to  collectors  depend  on  you,  and  not  on  me. 

"  The  army  is  undergoing  a  chaste  reformation. 

''  The  navy  will  be  reduced  to  theTegal  estabhshment  by  the  last 
of  this  month. 

^'  Agencies  in  every  department  will  be  revised. 

"  We  shall  push  you  to  the  uttermost  in  economizing. 

"  A  very  early  recommendation  had  been  given  to  the  Post  Mas- " 
ter  General  to  employ  no  printer,  foreigner,  or  revolutionary  tory  in 
any  of  his  offices.     This  department  is  still  untouched. 

"  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  yesterday,  completed  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  administration." 

During  the  short  interval  of  time  between  the  inauguration  and 
the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress,  the  attention  of  the  President 
was  ifidustriously  occupied  in  maturing  and  multiplying  his  plans 
for  republicanizing  the  government ;  and  in  carrying  them  into 
execution,  in  all  cases  where  he  possessed  the  power  independently 
of  the  Legislature.     The  courtly  custom  of  levees,  with  /the  train 
of  attendant  forms  and  ceremonies,  had  its  origin  with  the  govern- 
ment.    General  Washington  resisted  the  importunities  to  introduce 
them,  for  three  weeks  after  his  induction  into  office.     At  last  he 
yielded,  and  Colonel  Humphreys,  a  geiltleman  of  great  parade,  was 
charged  with  the  arrangement  of  ceremonies  on  the  first  occasion. 
Accordingly  an  ante-chamber  and*  presence-room  were  provided ; 
and  when  the  company  who  were  to  pay  their  court,  had  aBsembledpk- 
the  President  advanced,  preceded  by  Humphreys.     AAer  passing 
through  the  ante-chamber,  the  door  of  the  inner  room  was  thrown 
open,  and  Humphreys  entered  first,  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
^  The  President  of  the  United  States.'     The  President  was  so  much 
disconcerted,  that  he  never  recovered  from  it  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  levee.     After  the  company  had  retired,  he  said  to  Humphreys, 
*  Well,  you  have  takep  me  in  once,  but  by  —  you  shall  never  take 
me  in  a  second  time.'    He  never  allowed  the  same  form  to  be  re- 
peated, but  had  the  company  introduced  as  they  entered  the  room, 
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where  he  stood  to  receive  them.  The  levees  were  preserved  in  all 
their  vigor  uader  Mr.  Adams.  Repeated  at  short  intervals,  and 
accompanied,  as  they  were,  by  a  general  course  of  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment, they  were  unnecessarily  expensive,  demoralizing,  and 
obstnictive  of  business.  Mr.  Jefferson  discontinued  them.  He  had 
but  two  public  days  for  the  reception  of  company — the  fourth  of 
July  and  first  of  January.  On  these  occasions,  the  doors  of  his 
house  were  thrown  open,  and  the  most  liberal  hospitahty  provided 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitofl,  of  every  grade  and  name  in  society, 
without  exception  or  distinction. 

The  abolishing  the  pompous  mimicry  of  royal  trappings,  which 
'  were  fam'diarizing  the  spectator  to  the  harbingers  of  another  form 
of  government,'  exerted  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  Metropolis.     The  glitter  and  parade  of  aristocracy, 
the  ribbons  and  garters  of  birth  and  place,  extravagance  of  dress, 
idleness  and  corruption  of  manners,  dissipation  of  time,  health  fmd 
money,  with  all  the  paraphanalia  of  European  courts  and  capitals, 
were  swept  away,  and  superseded  by  the  dignified  courtesies,  the 
substantial   virtues,   and    elevated    simplicities  of  republicanism. 
From  the  federal  centre,  the  rays  of  this  moral  renovation  diverged 
in  every  direction,  and  extended  their  benign  and  purifying  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  area  of  the  republic.    Many  now  living  may 
recollect  with  what  rapidity  the  whole  face  of  society  was  changed, 
and  the  vast  tide  of  anti- republican  tendencies,  which  for  years  had 
been  setting  in  upon  the  country,  rolled  backward  into  the  flood  of 
ages  that  had  passed  away. 

So  much  for  the  demolition  of  forms.     Pari  passu  with  these, 
a  system  of  substantial  reformations  was  commenced  and  vigorous- 
ly-prosecuted by  the  President.     The  introduction  of  economy  in 
the  public  expenditures  was  the  cardinal  principle  of  this  system. 
To  diminish  the  number  and  weight  of  public  burthens,  and  estab- 
lish a  frugal  system  of  government,  which  '  should  not  take  from 
the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  had  earned,'  was  the  pride  of  the 
President's  heart,  and  the  pole  star  of  his  operations.     To  this  end, 
the  Army  and  Navy,  which  had  been  raised  by  his  predecessor  into 
heavy  monarchical  engines,  under  pretence  of  war,  were  lowered 
into  easy,  republican  peace  establishments  ;    or  rather  to  the  ulti- 
mate point  of  reduction,  confided  to  executive  discretion.     Farther 
than  this,  he  could  not  go  without  the  concurrence  of  the^Legisla- 
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ttrre.  The  amount  of  force,  including  regulars  and  militia,*  which 
the  several  acts  of  the  preceding  administration  had  authorized  the 
President  to  raise,  was  considerably  over  100,000  men.  This  for 
midable  army,  Mr.  Jefferson  reduced  to  four  regiments  of  infantry, 
two  regiments  of  artillerists  and  engineers,  and  two  troops  of  light 
dragoons.  The  next  year,  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature,  he 
reduced  it  to  two  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment  of  artillerists, 
and  a  corps  of  engineers,  or  about  3000  men.  ' 

From  the  military  and  marine,  he  advanced  to  the  civil  estab- 
lishment, and  insinuated  the  purifying  operation  into  every  ramifi- 
cation of  that.     He  visited  in  person  each  of  the  Departments,  and 
obtained  a  catalogue  of  the  officers  employed  in  each,  with  a  state- 
ment of  their  wages,  and  amount  of  duties.     Those  under  his 
own   immediate  charge,   were   subjected    to   the   same  scrutiny^ 
Thence  he  extended  his  enquires  over  the  whole  territory  of  the 
rq^blic,  and  comprehended  in  the  revision  all  those,  who,  under 
any  species  of  public  employment,  drew  money  from  the  treasury. 
This  done,  he  immediately  commenced  the  reduction  of  all  such 
offices  as  were  deemed  unnecessary,  whose  tenure  depended  on  ex- 
ecutive discretion.     The  inspectors  of  the  internal  revenue  were  dis- 
continued  in  a  mass.     They  comprised  a  large  body  of  treasury 
men,  dispersed  over  the  country,  useless,  and  even  obstructive  tp 
the  accountability  of  the  internal  finance.     Various  other  ageiicies, 
created  by  executive  authority,  ofe  salaries  fixed  by  the  same  au- 
thority, were  deemed  superfluous.    These  were  all  suppressed.    The;; 
diplomatic  establishment  was  reduced  to  three  ministers,  all  that  the 
public  interests  required — namely,  to  England,  France,  and  Spain. 
He  called  in  foreign  ministers  who  had  been  absent  eleven,  and 
even  seventeen  years  ;  and  established  the  rule  which  he  had  for- 
merly recommended  to  General  Washington,  by  whom  it  was  ap- 
proved— that  no  person  should  be  continued  on  foreign  mission 
beyond  a  term  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  years.     A  long  absence  fi'om 
their  country  denationalized  their  principles  and  habits.     They  re- 
turned like  foreigners,  and,  like  them,  r^uired  a  considerable  resi- 
dence here  to  become  Americanized.     But  the  great  mass  of  the 
public  offices,  being  established  by  law,  required  the  concurrence  of 
the  Legislature  to  discontinue  them.     These,  therefore,  he  reserved, 
to  he  communicated  to  Congress,  for  revision  aiid  reduction,  in  his 
first  annual  message. 
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From  the  internal  administration,  the  President  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  manifested  an  ea- 
ger desire  to  extend  the  blessings  of  reform  to  all  mankind.  With 
this  view,  he  formed  the  design  of  introducing  some  wholesome  im- 
provements in  the  established  code  of  international  intercourse,  by 
engaging  in  concurrence  and  peaceable  co-operation,  a  coalition  of 
the  most  liberal  powers  of  Europe.  These  improvements  respected 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  were  original  conceptions  with 
himself  and  Dr.  Franklin,  as  illustrated  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
He  desired  to  see  abolished  universally  the  established  law  of  na- 
tions, which  authorized  the  taking  the  goods  of  an  enemy  from 
the  ship  of  a  friend ;  and  to  have  substituted  in  its  place,  by  special 
compacts,  the  more  rational  and  convenient^  rule,  that  free  ships 
•should  make  free  goods.  The  vexatious  effects  of  the  former  prin- 
ciple upon  neutral  nations  peaceably  pursuing  their  commerce,  and 
its  tendency  to  embroil  them  with  the  powers  involved  in  war, 
were  sufficient  reasons  for  its  universal  abandonment ;  while  the  op- 
eration of  the  latter  principle,  leaving  the  nations  at  peace  to  enjoy 
unmolested  and  aloof  from  the  belligerents,  the  common  rights  of 
the  ocean,  was  more  favorable  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  and 
lessened  the  occasions  and  vexations  of  war.  Besides,  the  princi- 
ple of  ^  free  bottoms  free  goods,'  he  contended,  was  the  genuine 
dictate  of  national  morality,  and  the  converse,  which  had  unfortu- 
nately obtained,  a  corruption,  originally  introduced  by  accident  be- 
tween the  States*  which  first  figured  on  the  water,  and  afterwards 
^  adopted,  from  the  mere  force  of  example,  by  the  other  nations,  as 
they  successively  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  the  ocean. 

The  President  desired  to  see  this  improvement  so  far  carried  out 
as  to  abolish  the  pernicious  distinction  of  contraband  of  war,  in  the 
articles  of  neutral  commerce.  He  regarded  the  practice  of  entering 
the  ship  of  a  friend  to  search  and  seize  what  was  called  contraband 
of  war,  as  a  violation  of  natural  right,  and  extremely  liable  to  abuse. 

"  War  between  two  nations"  says  he,  "  cannot  diminish  the  rights 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  remaining  at  peace.     The  doctrine  that- 
the  rights  of  nations  remaining  quietly  in  the  exercise  of  moral 
and  social  duties,  are  to  give  way  to  the  convenience  of  those  who 
prefer  plundering  and  murdering  one  another,  is  a  monstrous  doc- 

*  Venice  and  Genoa. 
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trine  ;  and  ought  to  yield  to  the  move  rational  law,  that  *  the  wrong 
which  two  nations  endeavor  to  inflict  on  each  other,  must  not  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  or  conveniences  of  those  remaining  at  peace.^ 
And  what  is  contraband^  by  the  law  of  nature  ?  Either  every  thing 
which  may  aid  or  comfort  an  enemy,  or  nothing.  Either  all  com- 
merce which  would  accommodate  him  is  unlawful,  or  none  is. 
The  difference  between  articles  of  one  or  another  description,  is  a 
difference  in  degree  only.  No  Une  between  them  can  be  drawn. 
Either  all  intercourse  must  cease  between  neutrals  and  belliger 
ents,  or  all  be  permitted.  Can  the  world  hesitate  to  say  which 
shall  be  the  rule  ?  Shall  two  nations  turning  tigers,  break  up  in 
one  instant  the  peaceable  relations  of  the  whole  world  ?  Re^on 
arid  nature  clearly  pronounce  that  the  neutral  is  to  go  on  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  its  rights,  tjiat  its  commerce  remains  free,  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  nor  consequently  its  vessels  to  search, 
or  to  enquiries  whether  their  contents  are  the  property  ol  an  enemy, 
or  are  of  those  which  have  been  called  contraband  of  war." 

These  opinions  and  arguments  he  communicated,  in  the  form 
of  instructions,  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  nominated  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  France  the  day  after  his  assumption  of  office.  They 
were  communicated  unofficially,  however,  and  with  the  express 
reservation,  that  tbey  were  not  to  be  acted  upon  until  the  desolating 
war  in  Europe,  which  threatened  to  embroil  us  with  the  principal 
belligerents,  should  be  brought  to  a  termination.  The  same  prin- 
ciples had  been  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  the  government,  and  he 
entertained  little  doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  his  constitutional  ad- 
visers. They  foniied  a  part  of  those  much  admired  instructions  of 
Congress,  drafted  by  himself  in  1784,  to  the  first  American  minis- 
ters appointed  to  treat  with  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  were  ac- 
ceded to  by  Prussia  and  Portugal.  In  the  renewal  of  the  treaty 
with  Prussia,  they  had  been  avoided,  at  the  instance  of  our  then 
administration,  lest  it  should  seem  to  commit  us  against  England, 
on  a  question  then  threatening  decision  by  the  sword  ;  and  in  the 
late  treaty  with  the  latter  power,  they  had  been  abandoned  by  our 
envoy,  which  constituted  a  principal  ground  of  opposition  to  that 
memorable  negotiation.  Being  now  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Jefferson  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  weight 
and  efficacy  of  his  station,  to  convince  the  nations  of  Europe  that 
they  had  originally  set  out  in  error ;  that  their  error  had  proved 
oppressive  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  peaceable  part  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  the  reformation  of  false  principles  could  never  be- 
gin better  than  with  those  who  had  been  instrumental  la  establish- 
ing them. 
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Scarcely  had  the  President  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
when  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  was  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  Pirates.     TripoU,  the  least  considerable  of  the  Barbary  Pow- 
ers, came  forward  with  demands  unfounded  either  in  right  or  com- 
pact, and  avowed  the  determination  to  extort  them,  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  on  our  failure  to  comply  peaceably  before  a  given  day.    . 
The  President  felt  keenly  the  insult  inflicted  on  the  honor  of  the 
nation  by  this  extraordinary  menace ;  and,  with  becoming  energy, 
immediately  put  in  operation  such  measures  of  resistance  as  the   . 
urgency  of  the  case  demanded,  without  waiting  the  advice  of  Con- 
greis.     The  style  of  the  challenge  admitted  but  one  answer.     He 
sent  a  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediterranean,  with  assurances 
to  the  Bey  of  Tripoli,  of  our  sincere  desire  to  remain  in  peace ; 
but  with  orders  to  protect  our  commerce,  at  all  hazards,,  against 
the  threatened  attack.     The  measure  was  as  seasonable  as  it  was 
salutary.     They  Bey  had  already  declared  war   in   form.     His 
cruisers  were  out ;  two  had  arrived  at  Gibraltar.     Our  commerce 
in  the  Mediterranean  was  blockaded  ;  and  that  of  the  Atlantic  ui 
peril.     The  arrival  of  the  American  squadron  dispelled  the  danger. 
One  of  the  Tripolitan  cruisers  having  fallen  in  with  and  engaged 
a  amall  schooner  of  ours,  which  had  gone  out  as  a  tender  to  the 
larger  vessels,  was  captured,  with  a  heavy  slaughter  of  her  men, 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  one  on  our  part.     This  severe 
chastisement,  with  the  extraordinary  skill  and  bravery  exhibited  by 
the  Americans,  quieteS  the  pretensions  of  the  Bey,  and  operated  as  a 
salutary  caution  in  future  to  that  desperate  community  of  freebooters. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  1801,  Mr.  Jefferson  made  his  first  an- 
nual  communication  to  Congress,  by  message.     It  had  been  the 
uniform  practice  \^ith  his  predecessors  to  make  their  first  communi- 
cations, on  the  opening  of  Congress,  by  personal  address,  to  which 
a  formal  answer  was  immediately  returned  by  each  House  sepa- 
rately.    The  President  always  used  to  go,  in  state,  as  it  was  called, 
to  deliver  his  speech.     He  moved  to  the  capitol,  preceeded  by  the 
Marshal  and  Constables  of  the  District,  with  their  white  staflfs,  c^nd 
accompanied  by  the  heads  of  departments,  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  numerous  procession  of  citizens.     On  these  occasi(»is 
he  always  wore  his  sword.     A  desire  to  impart  a  more  popular  char- 
acter to  the  government,  by  divesting  it  of  a  ceremonial  which 
partook  in  some  degree  of  a  royal  pageant,  a  regard  to  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Legislature,  the  economy  of  their  time,  and  relief  £com 
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embarrassments  of  immediate  answers,  induced  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
adopt  the  mode  of  communication  by  message,  to  which  no  answer 
was  returned.  And  his  example  has  been  followed  by  all  succeed- 
ing Presidents. 

The  President  announced  in  his  message,  with  great  gratifica- 
tion, that  the  cessation  of  hostihties  in  Europe,  had  produced"  a  con- 
sequent cessation  of  those  irregularities  which  had   afflicted   the 
commerce  of  neutral  nations ;  and  restored  the  ordinary  commu- 
nications of  peace  and  friendship  between  the  principal  powers  of 
the  earth.     That  our  intercourse  with  the  Indians  on  our  frontiers, 
was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation  and  forbearance, 
Jiighly  advantageous  to  both  parties.     That  our  relations  with  the„, 
Barbary  States  were  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition,  and  such  as  to 
inspire  the  belief  that  measures  of  offence  ought  to  be  authorized, 
sufficient  to  place  our  force  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  its 
adversaries.     That  the  increase  of  population  within  the  last  ten 
years,  as  indicated  by  the  late  census,  proceeded  in  such  an  unexam- 
pled ratio  as  promised  a  duplication  every  twenty-two  years.     That 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  others,  had  produced  an  augmen- 
tation of  revenue  arising  from  consumption,  which  proceeded  in  a 
ratio  far  beyond  that  of  popiilation,  and  authorized  a  reduction  of 
such  of  its  branches  as  were  particularly  odious  and  oppressive. 

Accordingly  he  recommended  the  abolition  of  all  the  internal 
taxes,  comprehending  excises,  stamps,  auctions,  licences,  carriages, 
ai>d  refined  sugars  ;  to  which  he  added  the  postage  of  newspapers 
to  faciUtate  the  progress  of  information.  The  reniaining  sources 
of  revenue,  aided  by  the  extensive  system  of  economies  which  he 
proposed  to  introduce,  would  be  sufficient,  he  contended,  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  government,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt,  and  to  discharge  the  principal  in  a  shorter  period  than  the 
laws,  or  the  general  expectation  had  contemplated. 

As  supplemental,  however,  to  the  proposition  for  discontinuing  the 
internal  taxes,  he  recommended  a  sensible  and  salutary  jiiminution 
of  the  public  disbursements,  by  the  abolition  of  all  superftttoas  drafts 
upon  the  treasury.  He  informed  the  Legislature  of  the  progress 
he  had  already .  mada  in  this  department  of  public  duty,  by  the 
suppression  of  all  unnecessary  offices,  agencies  and  missions,  which 
depended  on  executive  authority  ;  and  recommended  to  their  con- 
sideration a  careful  revision  of  the  Remainder.    "  Considering,"  sayg 
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he,  "  the  general  tendency  to  multiply  offices  and  dependencie&j 
and  to  increase  expense  to  the  ultimate  term  of  burthen  which  the 
citizen  can  bear,  it  behooves  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  occasion 
which  presents  itself,  for  taking  off  the  surcharge ;  that  it  never 
may  be  seen  how  that,  after  leaving  to  labor  the  smallest  portion 
of  its  earnings  on  which  it  can  subsist,  government  shall  itself  con- 
sume the  residue  of  what  it  was  instituted  to  guard." 

In  order  to  multiply  barriers  against  the  dissipation  of  the  public 
money,  he  recommended  Congress  to  establish  the  practice  of  spe- 
cific appropriations^  in  all  specific  cases  susceptible  of  definition ; 
to  reduce  the  undefined  field  of  contingences  ;  and  to  bring  back  to 
a  single  department  for  examination  and  approval,  all  accountabil- 
ities for  receipts  and  expenditures. 

He  directed  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a  revision  of  the  armj^, 
and  advised  the  reduction  of  the  existing  establishment  to  the  num- 
ber of  garrisons  actually  necessary,  and  the  number  of  men  requi- 
site for  each  garrison.  A  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  both 
unnecessary  and  dangerous.  The  militia  was  the  main  pillar  of 
defence  to  the  country,  and  the  only  force  which  could  be  ready  at 
every  point  to  repel  unexpected  invasion,  until  regulars  could  be 
provided  to  relieve  them.  This  consideration  rendered  important 
a  careful  review,  at  every  session,  of  the  existing  organization  of 
the  militia,  and  the  amendment  of  such  defects  as  from  time  to  time 
might  show  themselves  in  the  system,  until  it  should  be  made  suflS- 
ciently  perfect.  "  Nor  should  we  now,"  said  he,  "  or  at  any  tiftie 
separate,  until  we  can  say  we  have  done  every  thing  for  the  militia 
which  we  could  do  were  an  enemy  at  our  door." 

With  respect  to  the  navy,  although  a  difference  of  opinion  might 
exist  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried,  yet  all  would 
agree  that  a  small  force  was  continually  wanted  for  actual  service 
in  the  Mediterranean.  All  naval  preparations  beyond  this,  the 
President  thought,  should  be  confined  to  the  provision  of  such  arti- 
cles as  might  be  kept  without  waste  or  consumption,  and  be  in 
readiness  for  any  exigence  which  might  occur. 

Extensive  fortifications,  projected  or  commenced  on  a  scale  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  which 
were  expensive  in  their  erection,  expensive  in  their  maintenance, 
and  required  a  large  force  to  garrison  them,  he  questioned  the  utfl- 
ity  of  prosecuting  or  continuing. 
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The  President  was  of  opinion,  that  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity,  were 
most  disposed  to  thrive  when  left  most  free  to  individual  enterprise. 
Protection  from  casual  embarrassments,  however,  might  sometimes 
be  seasonably  interposed ;  and  was  cleiarly  within  the  constitutional 
limits  of  Congress. 

He  submitted  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Judiciary  system  of  the  United  States,  and  suggested  the  pxpedi- 
ency  of  rescinding  that  branch  of  it  recently  erected,  shoula  it  ap- 
pear on  examination  to  be  superfluous,  of  which  he  entertained  no 
doubt.  While  on  the  subject  of  the  Judiciary,  he  commended  to 
their  fostering  protection  the  '  inestimable  institution  of  juries,'  urg- 
ing the  propriety  of  their  extension  to  all  cases  involving  the  secu- 
rity of  our  persons  or  property,  and  the  necessity  of  their  impartial 
selection. 

The  President  warmly  recommended  a  revisal  of  the  laws  on 
the  subject  of  naturalization,  and  an  abbreviation  of  the  period  pre- 
scribed for  acquiring  citizenship.  The  existing  regulation,  reqiiir-'^ 
ing  a  residence  of  fourteen  years,  was  a  denial  of  citizenship  to  a 
great  proportion  of  those  who  asked  it,  obstructive  of  the  prosper- 
ous growth  of  the  country,  and  incompatible  with  the  humane  spirit, 
of  our  laws. 

After  commending  to  them  prudence  and  temperance  in  discus- 
sion, which  were  so  conducive  to  harmony  and  rational  conclusion 
within  their  own  walls,  and  to  that  consolidation  of  sentiment  among 
their  constituents,  which  was  progressing  with  such  auspicious  ra- 
pidity, the  President  concluded  as  follows  :  "  That  all  should  be 
satisfied  wiih  any  one  order  of  things,  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  but  I 
indulge  the  pleasing  persuasion  that  the  great  body  of  our  citizens 
will  cordially  concur  in  honest  and  disinterested  efforts,  which  have 
for  their  object  to  preserve  the  General  and  State  governments  in 
their  constitutional  form  and  equilibrium ;  to  maintain  peace  abroad, 
and  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws  at  home  ;  to  establish  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  administration  favorable  to  the  security  of  lib- 
erty and  property,  and  to  reduce  expenses  to  what  is  necessary  for 
the  useful  purposes  of  government." 

The  first  message  of  the  first  democratic  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  anticipated,  as  was  natural  to  be  expected,  with  a  fever 
of  popular  impatience.     On  its  appearance,  sensations  diametrical- 
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ly  opposite  were  excited  in  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  political 
public.     The  republicans  contemplated  it  with  a  profound  feeling 
of  unalloyed  satisfaction  ;  the  federalists,  with  mingled  disapproba- 
tion and  dismay.     The  fundamental  features  of  his  policy,  as  pub- 
licly delineated  by  the  President,  were  too  unequivocal  and  strongly 
marked  not  to  realize  the  warmest  desires  of  his  supporters,  Sind  the 
worst  apprehensions  of  his  adversaries.     His  propositions  for  reform- 
ing tha  prodigalities  of  the  previous  administrations,  by  the  abolition 
of  sinecures,  and  the  establishment  of  a  rigid  accountability  with 
the  remaining  offices  of  the  government ;  for  cutting  down  the  ar- 
my, and  relying  for  drdinary  protection  on  the  unpensioned  resource 
of  an  omnipresent  militia  ;  for  levelling  the  navy  to  the  actual  force 
required  for  covering  our  commerce  from  the  ravages  of  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  Christendom  ;  for  the  gradual  and  systematic  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  pubhc  debt,  in  derision  of  the  monarchical  max- 
im, that  ^  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing' ;  for  circumscribing 
discretionary  powers  over  money,  by  establishing  the  rule  of  specific 
appropriations ;  for  restoring  the  hospitable  policy  of  the  government 
towards  aliens,  and  fugitives  from  foreign  oppression  ;  for  multiply- 
ing barriers  around  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  against  the  encroachments  of  the  federal  authorities, 
by  crippling  the  despotism  of  the  Judiciary,  and  lopping  from  it  a 
supernumerary  member  engrafted  by  his  predecessors  for  political 
purposes ;  all  these  propositions  were  seized,  with  the  spirit  of  de- 
mons, by  his  vanquished  opponents,  and  made,  one  by  one,  a  topic 
of  unbridled  denunciation  and  railery.     On  the  other  hand,  in- 
numerable addresses  of  thanks  by  repubUcan  assemblies,  and  by 
individual  champions  of  the  republican  party,  were  communicated 
to  him  from  every  section  of  the  Union.     To  these  he  returned 
pubhc  or  private  answers,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  address. 
The  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  the  venerable  John  Dickinson, 
will  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  his  private  answers. 

"  The  approbation  of  my  ancient  friends  is  above  all  things  the 
most  grateful  to  my  heart.  They  know  for  what  objects  we  relin- 
quished the  delights  of  domestic  society,  tranquillity,  and  science, 
and  committed  ourselves  to  the  ocean  of  revolution,  to  wear  out  the 
only  Ufe  God  has  given  us  here,  in  scenes,  the  benefits  of  which 
will  accrue  only  to  those  who  follow  us.  Surely  we  had  in  view  to 
obtain  the  theory  and  practice  of  good  government ;  and  how  any, 
who  seemed  so  ardent  in  this  pursuit,  could  as  shamelessly  have 
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apostatized,  and  supposed  we  meant  only  to  put  our  government 
into  other  hands,  but  not  other  forms,  is  indeed,  wonderful.     The 
lesson  we  have  had  will'  probably  be  useful  to  the  people  at  large, 
by  showing  to  them  how  capable  they  are  of  being  made  the  in- 
struments of  their  own  bondage.     A  httle  more  prudence  and  mod- 
eration in  those  who  had  mounted  themselves  on  their  fears,  and 
it  would  have  been  long  and  difficult  to  unhorse  them.     Their 
madness  had  done  in  three  years,  what  reason  alone  acting  against 
them  would  not  have  effected  in  many ;  and  the  more,  as  they 
might  have  gone  on  forming  new  entrenchments  for  themselves 
from  )'^ear  to  year.     My  great  anxiety  at  present  is,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  our  ascendency  to  establish  good  principles,  and  good  prac- 
tices ;  to  fortify  republicanism  behind  as  many  barriers  as  possible, 
that  the  outworks  may  give  time  to  rally  and  save  the  citadel, 
should  that  be  again  in  danger.     On  th&  part,  they  have  retired 
into  the  judiciary  as  a  strong  hold.     There  the  remains  of  federal- 
ism are  to  be  preserved  and  fed  from  the  treasury,  and  from  that 
battery,  all  the  works  of  republicanism  are  to  be  beaten  down  and 
erased.     By  a.  fraudulent  use  of  the  constitution,  which  has  made 
judges  irremovable,  they  have  multiplied  useless  judges  merely  to 
strengthen  their  phalanx-" 

But  of  all  the  measures  of  reform  recommended  in  the  President's 
message,  none  was  so  auspicious,  none  so  extensive,  as  the  proposi- 
tion to  suppress  all  the  internal  taxes.     This  was  indeed  a  solid  in- 
culcation of  the  beneficent  purposes  of  administration.     The  internal 
institution  was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Hamiltonian  system 
of  finance,  and  had  constituted  throughout  a  powerful  entrench- 
ment to  the  ancient  order  of  things.     It  is  a  surprising  fact,  that  the 
officers  employed  in  its  management,  embraced  three  fourths  of  all 
the  officers  in  the  pay  of  the  government.     They  were  spread  over 
the  country,  stationed  in  every  town  and  hamlet,  like  so  many  cen- 
tinels  on  the  outposts  of  the  citadel,  and  comprised,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, an  army  of  stipendiaries  at  the  beck  of  the  treasury  chief. 
In  proposing  to  disband  all  these  at  a  stroke,  the  President  med- 
itated the  disarming  the  government  of  an  immense  resource  of 
executive  patronage  and  preponderance,  besides  relieving  the  people 
of  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  surcharge  of  taxation.    ,The  disin- 
terestedness and  beneficence  of  the  transaction  were  only  equalled 
by  its  boldness,  at  which  the  republicans  themselves  were  consider- 
ably alarmed.     In  a  letter  to  one  of  them,  dated  December  19, 
1801,  the  President  wrote  : 

'^  You  will  perhaps  have  been  alarmed,  as  some  have  been,  at  thQ 
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proposition  to  abolish  the  whole  of  the  internal  taxes.  But  it  is 
perfectly  safe.  They  are  under  a  miUion  of  dollars  and  we  can 
economize  the  government  two  or  three  miUions  a  year.  The  im- 
post alone  gives  us  ten  or  eleven  millions  annually,  increasing  at  a 
compound  ratio  of  six  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
consequently  doubling  in  ten  years.  But  leaving  that  increase  for 
contingencies,  the  present  amount  will  support  the  government,  pay 
the  interest  of  the  pubHc  debt,  and  discharge  the  principal  in  fifteen 
years.  If  the  increase  proceeds,  and  no  contingencies  demand  it, 
it  will  pay  off  the  principal  in  a  shorter  time.  Exactly  one  half  of 
the  public  debt,  to  wit,  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  is  owned  in 
the  United  States.  That  capital  then  w^ill  be  set  afloat,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  rescuing  our  commerce  from  the  hands  of  foreigners,  or 
in  agriculture,  canals,  bridges,  or  other  useful  enterprises.  By  sup- 
pressing at  once  the  whole  external  taxes,  we  abohsh  three  fourths 
of  the  offices  now  existing,  and  spread  over  the  land.  Seeing  the 
interest  you  take  in  the  public  affaii's,  I  have  indulged  myself  in 
observations  flowing  from  a  siiieere  and  ardent  desire  of  seeing  our 
affairs  put  into  an  honest  and  advantageous  train." 

Fortunately,  the  first  Congress  which  assembled  after  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son came  into  power,  contained  an  ascendency  of  repubhcanism  in 
both  Houses  ;  with  just  enough  of  opposition  to  hoop  the  majority 
indissolubly  together,  and  enable  the  Legislature  to  move  in  strong 
and  harmonious  co-operation  with  the  Executive.     They  erected 
into  laws  all  the  fundamental  reformations  recommended  by  the 
President,  and  thereby  enabled  hini  to  carry  through  a  system  of 
administration  which  abolished  the  former  regimen  generally,  and 
substantially  revolutionized  the  government.     To  notice  the  single 
feature  of  firugality,  by  the  extensive  economies  which  he  introduc- 
ed, he  diminished  the  expenses  of  the  government  3,000,000  of 
dollars  !  and,  after  answering  the  regular  exigences  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  discharged  eight  millions  of  the  national  debt,  principal 
and  interest,  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  and  left  four  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars  in  the  treasury,  for  application  to  the  fur- 
ther discharge  of  debt  and  current  demands !     The  result  is  unpar- 
alleled in  the  annals  of  civil  government.     "  When  effects,  so  sal- 
utary," says  the  President  in  his  second  annual  message,  "  result 
from  the  plans  you  have  already  sanctioned,  when  merely  by  avoid- 
ing false  objects  of  expense,  we  are  able,  without  a  direct  tax,  with- 
out internal  taxes,  and  without  borrowing,  to  make  large  and  eflfec- 
tual  payments  towards  the  discharge  of  our  public  debt,  and  the 
emancipation  of  our  posterity  jErom  that  mortal  canker,  it  is  an  ea- 
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couragement,  fellow  citizens,  of  the  highest  order,  to  proceed  as  we 
have  begun  in  substituting  economy  for  taxation,  in  pursuing  what 
is  useful  for  a  nation  placed  as  .we  are,  rather  than  what  is  practised 
by  others  under  different  circumstances.  And  whensoever  we  are 
destined  to  meet  events  which  shall  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  our 
countrymen,  we  have  the  firmest  reliance  on  those  energies,  and  the 
comfort  of  leaving  for  calls  like  these,  the  extraordinary  resources  of 
loans  and  internal  taxes.  In  the  mean  time,  by  payments  of  the 
principal  of  our  debt,  we  are  liberating,  annually,  portions  of  the  ex- 
ternal taxes,  and  forming  from  them  a  growing  fund,  still  further 
to  lessen  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  extraordinary  resources." 

The  following  paragraph,  extracted  from  a  letter  of  the  President 
to  General  Kosciusko,  dated  April  2,  1802,  presents  a  very  modest 
and  comprehensive  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  in 
pursuance  of  the  executive  recommendations. 

"  The  session  of  the  first  Congress  convened  fiinc«  republicanism 
has  recovered  its  ascendency,  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  They  will 
pretty  completely  fulfil  all  the  desires  of  the  people.  They  have  re- 
duced the  army  and  navy  to  what  is  barely  necessary.  They  are 
disarming  executive  patronage  and  preponderance,  by  putting  down 
one  half  the  offices  of  the  United  States,  which  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary. These  economies  have  enabled  them  to  suppress  all  the  in- 
ternal taxes,  and  still  to  make  such  provision  for  the  payment  of 
their  public  debt  as  to  discharge  that  in  eighteen  years.  They  have 
lopped  off  a  parasite  limb,  planted  by  their  predecessors  on  their  ju- 
diciary body  for  party  purposes  ;  they  are  opening  the  doors  of  hos- 
pitality to  the  fugitives  from  the  oppressions  of  other  countries ;  and 
we  have  suppressed  all  tliose  public  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
tended  to  familiarize  the  public  eye  to  the  harbingers  of  another 
form  of  government.  The  people  are  nearly.all  united ;  their  quon- 
dam leaders,  infiiriatM  with  the  sense  of  their  impotence,  will  soon 
be  seen  or  heard  only  in  the  newspapers,  which  serve  as  chimneys 
to  carry  off  noxious  vapors  and  snooke,  and  all  is  now  tranquil,  firm, 
and  well,  as  it  should  be." 

The  Sedition  Law,  not  included  In  the  above  ^ance,  which  pro- 
tected from  popular  scrutiny  and  discussion  the  extravagancies,  de- 
linquencies, and  heresies  of  the  government  authorities,  was  per- 
mitted to  expire  by  its  own  limitation.  It  experienced  a  natural 
death,  in  the  course  of  this  session,  without  even  the  hope  of  a  day 
of  resurrection.  To  these  specific  improvements  might  be  added 
the  general  simplification  of  the  system  of  finance,  in  which  he  was 
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powerfully  aided  by  the  lexical  mind  of  a  Gallatin  ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  permanent  rule  of  definite  appropriations  of  mooey 
for  all  objects  susceptible  of  definition,  so  that  every  person  in  the 
United  States  might  know  for  what  purpose,  and  to  what  amount, 
every  fraction  of  pubUc  expenditure  was  applied.  His  personal 
watchfulness  over  this  department  of  administration,  the  operations 
of  which  are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  all  human  concerns,  is 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasun*. 

m 

'4  have  read  and  considered  your  report  cm  the  operations  of  the 
sinking  fuud«  and  entirely  approve  of  it,  as  the  best  plan  on  which 
we  can  siH  out  I  think  it  an  object  of  great  importance,  to  be  kept 
in  view  and  to  be  undertaken  at  a  fit  season,  to  simplify  our  system 
of  fin;Knce«  and  bring  it  within  the  comprehension  of  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Hamilton  set  out  on  a  different  plan.  In  order 
that  he  might  have  the  entire  government  of  his  machine,  he  deter- 
miued  90  to  complicate  it  as  that  neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
si^liould  be  able  to  understlmd  it,  or  to  control  him.  He  succeeded  in 
iUning  this,  not  only  beyond  their  reach,  but  so  that  he  at  length 
could  not  unravel  it  himself.  He  gave  to  the  debt,  in  the  first  in- 
^tiuice,  in  funding  it,  the  most  artificial  and  mysterious  form  he 
ooidd  devise,  tie  then  moulded  i^p  his  appropriations  of  a  number 
of  scraps  and  remnants,  many  of  which  were  nothing  at  all,  and  ap- 
plied them  to  different  objectsin  reversion  and  remainder,  until  the 
whole  system  was  involved  in  impenetrable  fog ;  and  while  he  was 
giving  himself  the  airs  of  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  he 
k^  himself  free  to  add  to  it  continually,  as  he  did  in  fact,  instead  of 
'^ying  it.  I  like  your  idea  of  kneading  all  his  little  scraps  and  frag- 
ments into  one  batch,  and  adding  to  it  a  complementary  sum, 
which,  while  it  forms  it  into  a  single  mass  from  which  every  thing 
is  to  be  paid,  will  enable  us,  should  a  breach  of  appropriation  ever 
be  charged  on  us,  to  prove  that  the  sum  appropriated,  and  more,  has 
been  applied  to  its  specific  object. 

"  But  there  is  a  point  beyond  this,  on  which  I  should  wish  to  keep 
my  eye,  and  to  which  I  should  aim  to  approach  by  every  tack  which 
previous  arrangements  force  on  us.  That  is,  to  form  into  one  con- 
solidated mass  all  the  monies  received  into  the  treasury,  and  to  mar- 
shal the  several  expenditures,  giving  them  a  preference  of  payment 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  arranged.  As  for  ex- 
ample. I.  The  interest  of  the  public  debt.  2.  Such  portions  of 
principal  as  are  exigible.  3.  The  expenses  of  government.  4. 
Such  other  portions  of  principal  as,  though  not  exigible,  we  are  still 
free  to  pay  when  we  please.  The  last  ob^ct  might  be  made  to  take 
up  the  residuum  of  money  remaining  in  the  treasuiy  at  the  end  of 
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every  year,  after  the  three  first  objects  were  complied  with,  and  would 
be  the  barometer  whereby  to  test  the  economy  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  would  furnish  a  simple  measure  by  which  every  one  could 
mete  their  merit,  and  "by  which  every  one  could  decide  \vhen  taxes 
were  deficient  or  superabundant.  If  to  this  can  be  added  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  form  of  accounts  in  the  treasury  department,  and  in  the 
organization  of  its  officers,  so  as  to  bring  every  thing  to  a  single  centre, 
we  might  hope  to  see  the  finances  of  the  Union  as  clear  and  intelligi 
ble  as  a  merchant's  books,  so  that  every  member  of  Congress,  and  ev- 
ery man  of  any  mind  in  the  Union,  should  be  able  to  comprehend 
them,  to  investigate  abuses,  and  consequently  to  control  them.  Our 
predecessors  have  endeavored  by  intricacies  of  system,  and  shuffling 
the  investigator  over  firom  one  officer  to  another,  to  cover  everything 
from  detection.  I  hope  we  shall  go  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 
that,  by  our  honest  and  judicious  reformations,  we  may  be  able, 
within  the  Umits  of  our  time,  to  bring  things  back  to  that  simple 
and  intelligible  system,  on  which  they  should  have  been  organized 
at  first. 

"I  have  suggested  only  a  single  alteration  in  the  report,  which  is 
merely  verbal  and  of  no  consequence.  We  shall  now  get  rid  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  internal  revenue,  and  superintendant  of  stamps. 
It  remains  to  amalgamate  the  comptroller  and  auditor  into  one,  and. 
reduce  the  register  to  a  clerk  of  accounts ;  and  then  the  organiza- 
tion will  consist,  as  it  should  at  first,  of  a  keeper  of  money,  a  keep- 
er of  accounts,  and  the  head  of  the  department.  This  constellation 
of  great  men  in  the  treasury  department  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  Hamilton's  plans.  He  took  his  own  stand  as  a  Lieutenant 
General,  surrounded  by  his  Major  Generals,  and  stationed  his  Brig- 
adiers and  Colonels  under  the  name  of  Supervisors,  Inspectors,  &€• 
in  the  different  States.  Let  us  deserve  well  of  our  country  by 
making  her  interests  the  end  of  all  our  plans,  and  not  our  own 
pomp,  patronage,  and  irresponsibility.  I  have  hazarded  these  hasty 
and  crude  ideas,  which  occurred  on  contemplating  your  report. 
They  may  be  the  subject  of  future  conversation  and  correction." 

Being  now  identified,  as  it  were,  with  the  Republic,  to  write  the 
liistory  of  Mr.  JeflTerson  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  during  one  of  the  most  plethoric  portions  of  their  political  ex- 
istence. But  this  would  be  an  undertaking  as  disproportioned  to  the 
means  of  the  writer,  as  to  the  limits  by  which  he  is  circumscribed. 
Nothing  'more  can  be  expected  in  the  preseHt  plan,  than  an  outline 
of  the  general  pohcy,  foreign  and  domestic,  pursued  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  prominent  measures  which  distinguished  his  ad* 
ministration. 
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acter,  which,  though  quiet  and  loving  peace  and  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  is  high-minded,  despising  wealth  in  competition  with  in- 
sult or  injury,  enterprising  and  energetic  as  any  nation  on  earth ; 
these  circumstances  render  it  impossible  that  France  and  the  United 
States  can  continue  long  friends,  when  they  meet  in  so  irritable  a 
position.  They,  as  well  as  we,  must  be  blind,  if  they  do  not  see 
this  ;  and  we  must  be  very  improvident  if  we  do  not  begin  to  make 
arrangements  on  that  hypothesis.  The  day  that  France  takes  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans,  fixes  the  sentence  which  is  to  restrain  her 
for  ever  within  her  low- water  mark.  It  seals  the  union  of  two  na- 
tions, who,  in  conjunction,  can  maintain  exclusive  possession  of  the 
ocean.  From  that  moment  we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the  British 
fleet  and  nation.  We  must  turn  all  our  attentions  to  a  maritime 
force,  for  which  our  resources  place  us  on  very  high  ground  :  and 
having  formed  and  connected  together  a  power  which  may  render 
reinforcement  of  her  settlements  here  impossible  to  France,  make 
the  first  cannon  which  shall  b^  fired  in  Europe  the  signal  for  tearing 
up  any  settlement  she  may  have  made,  and  for  holding  the  two 
continents  of  America  in  sequestration  for  the  common  purposes  of 
the  United  British  and  American  nations.  This  is  not  a  state  of 
things  we  seek  or  desire.  It  is  one  which  this  measure,  if  adopted 
by  France,  forces  on  us  as  necessarily,  as  any  other  cause,  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  brings  on  its  necessary  effect.  It  is  not  from  a  fear 
of  France  that  w^e  deprecate  this  measure  proposed  by  her.  For 
however  greater  her  force  is  than  ours,  compared  in  the  abstract,  it 
is  nothing  in  comparison  of  ours,  when  to  be  exerted  on  our  soil. 
But  it  is  from  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  and  a  firm  persuasion,  that, 
bound  to  France  by  the  interests  and  the  strong  sympathies  still  ex- 
isting in  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  and  holding  relative  positions 
which  insure  their  continuance,  we  are  secure  of  a  long  course  of 
peace.  Whereas,  the  change  of  fi-iends,  which  will  be  rendered  ne- 
cessary if  France  changes  that  position,  embarks  us  necessarily  as 
a  belUgeient  power  in  the  first  war  of  Europe.  In  that  case,  France 
will  have  held  possession  of  New  Orleans  during  the  interval  of  a 
peace,  long  or  short,  at  the  end  of  which  it  will  be  wrested  from  her. 
Will  this  short-lived  possession  have  been  an  equivalent  to  her  for 
the  transfer  of  such  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  her  enemy  ?  WWl  not 
the  amalgamation  of  a  yomig,  thriving  nation,  continue  to  that  ene- 
my the  health  and  force  which  are  at  present  so  evidently  on  the  de- 
cline ?  And  will  a  few  years  possession  of  New  Orleans  add  equal- 
ly to  the  strength  of  France  ?  She  may  say  she  needs  Louisiana 
for  the  supply  of  her  West  Indies.  She  does  not  need  it  in  time  of 
peace,  and  in  war  she  could  not  depend  on  them,  because  they  would 
be  so  easily  intercepted.  I  should  suppose  that  all  these  considera- 
tions might,  in  some  proper  form,  be  brought  into  view  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  France.  Though  stated  by  us,  it  ought  not  to  give  of- 
fence ;  because  we  do  not  bring  them  forward  as  a  menace,  but  as 
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consequences  not  controllable  by  us,  but  inevitable  from  the  course 
of  things.     We  mention  them,  not  as  things  which  we  desire  by 
any  means,  but  as  things  we  deprecate  ;  and  we  beseech  a  friend  to 
look  forward  and  to  prevent  them  for  onr  common  interests.''     *    * 
"  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  urged  these  considerations,  on  every 
proper  occasion,  with  the  government  where  you  are.     They  are 
such  as  must  have  effect,  if  you  can  find  means  of  producing  thor- 
ough reflection  on  them  by  that  government.     The  idea  here  is, 
that  the  troops  sent  to  St.  Domingo,  were  to  proceed  to  Louisiana  af- 
ter finishing  their  work  in  that  island.     If  this  were  the  arrange- 
ment, it  will  give  you  time  to  return  again  and  again  to  the  charge. 
For  the  conquest  of  St.  Domingo  will  not  be  a  short  work.     It  will 
take  considerable  time,  and  wear  down  a  great  number  of  soldiers. 
Every  eye  in  the  United  States  is  now  fixed  on  the  affairs  of  Louis- 
iana.    Perhaps  nothing,  since  the  revolutionary  war,  hgs  produced 
more  uneasy  sensations  through  the  body  of  the  nation.     Notwith- 
standing temporary  bickerings  have  taken  place  with  France,  she 
has  still  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  our  citizens  generally.     I 
have  thought  it  not  amiss,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  letters  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  write  you  this  private  one,  to  impress  you 
with  the  importance  we  affix  to  this  transaction.     I  pray  you  to 
cherish  Dupont.     He  has  the  best  dispositions  for  the  continuance 
of  friendship  betAveen  the  two  nations,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  able 
to  make  a  good  use  of  him." 

On  the  30th  of  April  1803,  the  negotiation  was  concluded,  and 
the  entire  province  of  Louisiana  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the 
sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  American  negotiators  seized 
the  favorable  moment  to  urge  the  claims  of  American  merchants  on 
the  French  Government,  for  spoliations  on  their  property,  which 
were  allowed  to  the  amount  of  three  millionis  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  bargain  was  thus  closed.  This  im- 
portant acquisition  more  than  doubled  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  trebled  the  quantity  of  fertile  country,  secured  the  uncon- 
trolled navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  opened 
an  independent  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  Western  States,  free 
from  collision  with  other  Powers,  and  the  perpetual  dangers  to  our 
peace  from  that  source.  The  treaty  was  received  with  unbounded 
approbation  by  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  The  monarchical 
federalists,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States,  wrote  and  declaimed 
furiously  against  it.  They  saw  in  the  great  enlargement  of  our  ter- 
ritory the  seeds  of  a  future  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  by  a  sepa- 
ration into  Eastern  and  Western  confederacies,  which  they  were 
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cry  thing,  they  authorize  us  to  ask  what  the  war  gave  us  in  their 
day  ?  They  had  a  war  ;  what  did  they  make  it*  bring  us  7  In- 
stead of  making  our  neutrality  the  ground  of  gain  to  their  country, 
they  were  for  plunging  into  the  war.  And  if  they  were  now  in 
place,  they  would  now  be  at  war  against  the  atheists  and  disorgani- 
zers  of  France.  They  were  for  making  their  country  an  appendage 
to  England.  We  are  friendly,  cordially  and  conscientiously  friendly 
to  England,  but  We  are  not  hostile  to  France.  We  will  be  rigorous- 
ly just  and  sincerely  friendly  to  both.  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  have 
as  much  to  swallow  from  them  as  our  predecessors  had." 

To  Doctor  Priestley. — "  I  very  early  saw  that  Louisiana  was 
indeed  a  speck  in  our  horizon,  which  was  to  burst  in  a  tornado  ;  and 
the  pubUc  are  unapprized  how  near  this  catastrophe  was.  Nothing 
but  a  frank  and  friendly  development  of  causes  and  effects  on  our 
part,  and  good  sense  enough  in  Bonaparte  to  see  that  the  train  was 
unavoidable,  and  w^ould  charige  the  face  of  the  world,  saved  us  from 
that  storm.  I  did  not  expect  he  would  yield  till  a  war  took  place 
between  France  and  England,  and  my  hope  was  to  palliate  and  en- 
dure, if  Messrs.  Ross,  Morris,  &c.  did  not  force  a  premature  rupture 
until  that  event.  I  believed  the  event  not  very  distant,  but  ax^knowl- 
edge  it  came  on  sooner  than  I  had  expected.  Whether,  however, 
the  good  sense  of  Bonaparte  might  not  see  the  course  predicted  to 
be  necessaiy  an(J  unavoidable,  even  before  a  war  should  be  immi- 
nent, was  a  chance  which  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  try  :  but  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  rupture  brought  the  case  to  immediate  decision. 
The  denouement  has  been  happy  :  and  I  confess  I  look  to  this  du- 
plication of  area  for  the  extending  a  government  so  free  and  econom- 
ical as  ours,  as  a  great  achievement  to  the  mass  of  happiness  which 
is  to  ensue.  Whether  we  remain  in  one  confederacy,  or  form  into 
Atlantic  and  Mississippi  confederacies,  I  believe  not  very  important 
to  the  happiness  of  either  part  Those  of  the  western  confederacy 
will  be  as  much  our  children  and  descendants  as  those  of  the  east- 
ern, and  I  feel  myself  as  much  identified  with  that  country,  in  future 
time,  as  with  this  :  and  did  I  now  foresee  a  separation  at  some  fu- 
ture day,  yet  I  should  feel  the  duty  and  the  desire  to  promote  the 
western  interests  as  zealously  as  the  eastern,  doing  all  the  good  for 
both  portions  of  our  future  family  which  should  fall  Within  my  pow- 


er." 


To  M.  DupoNT  De  Nemours. — "  The  treaty  which  has  so 
happily  sealed  the  friendship  of  our  two  countries,  has  been  receiv* 
ed  here  with  general  acclamation.  Some  inflexible  federalists  have 
still  ventured  to  brave  the  public  opinion.  It  will  fix  their  charac- 
ter with  the  world  and  with  posterity,  who,  not  descending  to  the 
other  points  of  difference  between  us,  will  judge  them  by  this  fact, 
so  palpable  as  to  speak  for  itself,  in  all  times  and  places.  For  my- 
self and  my  country  I  thank  you  for  the  aids  you  have  given  in  it ; 
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and  I  congratulate  you  on  having  lived  to  give  those  aids  in  a 
transaction  replete  with  blessings  to  unborn  millions  of  men,  and 
which  will  mark  the  face  of  a  portion  on  the  globe  so  extensive  as 
that  which  now  composes  the  United  States  of  America. 
Our  policy  will  be  to  form  New  Orleans  and  the  country  on  bolh 
sides  of  it  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  a  State  ;  and,  as  to  all  above 
that,  to  transplant  our  Indians  into  it,  constituting  them  a  Man- 
chaussee  to  prevent  emigrants  crossing  the  river,- imtil  we  shall  have 
filled  up  all  the  vacant  country  on  this  side.  This  will  secure  both 
Spain  and  us  as  to  the  mines  of  Mexico,  for  half  a  century,  and  we 
may  safely  trust  the  provisions  for  that  time  to  the  men  who  shall 
live  in  it." 

When  the  treaty  arrived,  the  President  convened  Congress  at  the 
earliest  day  practicable,  for  its  ratification  and  execution.     The  fed- 
eralists in  both  Houses  declaimed  and  voted  against  it,  but  they  w^ere 
now  so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to  be  incapable  of  serious  opp(»ition. 
The  question  on  its  ratification  in  the  Senate  was  decided  by  tw^en- 
ty-four  against  seven.     The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  making  provision  for  its  execution,  was  carried  by  eighty-nine 
against  twenty-three.    Mr.  Pichon,  Minister  of  France,  proposed, 
according  to  instructions  from  his  government,  to  have  added  to  the 
ratification  a  protestation  against  any  failure  in  time  or  other  circum- 
stances of  execution,  on  our  part    He  was  told  by  the  President, 
that  in  that  case  a  counter  protestation  would  be  annexed  on  our 
part,  which  would  leave  the  thing  exactly  where  it  was  ;  that  the 
negotiation  had  been  conducted  from  the  commencement  to  its  pre- 
sent stage,  with  a  frankness  and  sincerity  honorable  to  both  nations, 
and  comfortable  to  the  heart  of  an  honest  man  to  review  ;  that  to 
annex  to  this  last  chapter  of  the  transaction  such  an  evidence  of  mu- 
tual distrust,  would  be  to  change  its  aspect  dishonorably  to  both  par- 
ties ;  that  we  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  France  would  punctu- 
ally execute  her  part  ;  and  that  he  had  more  confidence  in  the  word 
of  the  First  Consul  than  in  all  the  parchment  we  could  sign.     See- 
ing the  ratification  passed,  and  the  bills  for  execution  carrying  by 
large  majorities  in  both  Houses,  Mr.  Pichon,  like  an  able  and  hon- 
est Minister,  undertook  to  do  what  he  knew  his  employers  would 
have  done,  with  a  like  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  exchan- 
ged the  ratifications  purely  and  simply.     So  this  instrument  went 
before  the  world  as  an  evidence  of  the  candor  and  mutual  confi- 
dence of  the  nations,  which  was  attended  with  the  best   effects. 
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Commissioners  were  immediately  deputed  to  receive  possession. 
They  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  with  such  regular  troops  as  were 
garrisoned  in  the  nearest  posts,  and  with  some  militia  of  the  Missis- 
sippi territory.  To  be  prepared  for  any  thing  unexpected^  which 
might  arise  out  of  the  transaction,  a  respectable  body  of  militia  was 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness,  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. No  occasion,  however,  arose  for  their  services.  Our  com- 
missioners, on  their  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  found  the  province  al- 
ready delivered  by  the  commissaries  of  Spain  to  that  of  France,  who 
delivered  it  over  to  them  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  is  considered  the  greatest  political 
event,  next  to  the  Revolution,  commemorated  in  American  history. 
The  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  this  mighty  con- 
quest, exceeding  in  territory  the  greatest  monarchy  in  Europe,  was 
achieved,  without  the  guilt  or  calamities  of  blood,  fronl  a  miUtary 
autocrat,  whose  ceaseless  ambition  was  an  universality  of  empire, 
and  who,  in  the  untamable  pursuit  of  his  purpose,  went  on  demolish- 
ing nations  at  a  blow,  and  partitioning  the  earth  at  pleasure,  until 
vanquished  by  the  consolidated  power  of  Europe.  The  mind  is 
lost  in  the  magnificence  of  the  achievement,  and  the  vastness  of  its 
consequences ;  its  glories  can  only  be  commemorated  in  the  unceas- 
ing homage  of  the  unborn  millions  who  will  participate  of  its  bles- 
sings. "  There  is  no  country"  says  a  writer,  "  Uke  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  on  the  face  of  the  globe. — Follow  the  mighty  am- 
pitheatre  of  rocks  that  nature  has  heaped  around  it.*  Trace  the  ten 
thousand  rivers  that  unite  their  waters  in  the  mighty  Mississippi ; 
count  the  happy  millions  that  already  crowd  and  animate  their 
banks — loading  their  channels  with  a  mighty  produce.  Then  see 
the  whole,  bound  by  the  hand  of  nature  in  chains  which  God  alone 
can  sever,  to  a  perpetual  union  at  one  little  connecting  point ;  and  by 
that  point  fastening  itself  by  every  tie  of  interest,  consanguinity,  and 
feeling,  to  the  remotest  promontory  on  our  Atlantic  coast.  A  few 
short  years  have  done  all  this ;  and  yet  ages  are  now  before  us : 
ages  in  which  myriads  are  destined  to  multifdy  throughout  its  wide 
spread  territory,  extending  the  greatness  and  the  happiness  of  our 
country  from  sea  to  sea.  What  would  we  have  been  without  the 
aciquisition  of  Louisiana  ?  What  were  we  before  it  ?  God  and  na- 
ture fixed  the  unalterable  decree,  that  the  nation  which  held  New 
Orleans  should  govern  the  whole  of  that  vast  region.    fVancei 
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Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  had  bent  their  envious  eyes  upon  it. 
And  their  intrigues,  if  matured,  would  eventually  have  torn  from 
us  that  vast  Paradise  which  reposes  upon  the  western  waters.  *  * 
Other  conquests  bring  with  them  misery  and  oppression  to  the  luck- 
less inhabitant.  This  brought  emancipation,  civil  and  religioue 
freedom,  laws,  wealth,  and  the  glories  of  the  8th  of  January." 

The  humane  and  conciUatory  policy  extended  towards  the  In- 
dians on  our  frontiers,  was  another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Ad- 
ministration.    A  free  and  friendly  commerce  was  opened  between 
them  and  the  United  States.     Trading  houses  were  established 
among  them,  and  necessaries  furnished  them  in  exchange  for  theii 
commodities,  at  such  moderate  prices  as  were  only  not  losing  to  us 
while  highly  advantageous  to  them.    Instead  of  relying  on  an  aug 
mentation  of  military  force,  proportioned  to  our  constant  extension 
of  frontier,  the  President  recommended  a  gradual  enlargement  o 
the  capital  employed  in  this  species  of  commerce,  as  a  more  effectu 
al,  economical,  and  humane  instrument  fot"  preserving  peace  an< 
good  neighborhood  with  the  aborigines.     The  visible  and  tangible 
.  advantages  of  civilization  were  spread  before  their  eyes,  with  a  viev 
to  train  their  minds  insensibly  to  the  reception  of  its  moral  blessings 
They  were  Uberally  supptied  with  the  implements  of  husbandry  an( 
household  use  ;  instructors  in  the  arts  of  first  necessity  were  locatei 
and  maintained  among  them ;  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  in 
to  their  limits,  was  prohibited,  at  the  request  of  many  of  their  chiefs 
and  the  punishment  of  death  by  hanging  was  commuted  into  deati 
by  military  execution,  which  was  less  repugnant  to  their  idea« 
and  diminished  the  obstacles  to  the  surrender  of  the  criminal 
The  practice  of  the  art  of  vaccination,  first  successfully  introdw 
ed  into  this  country  by  the  patronage  and  philanthrope  ex?ertions  c 
President  Jefferson,  was  made  by  him  to  difiuse  its  blesedngs  amonj 
the  Indians,  with  an  effect  as  astonishing  as  it  was  humane  ani 
endearing.    The  terrible  pestilence,  of  which  this  beneficent  dk 
-covery  proved  a  heaven-^Jescended  antidote,  was  even  more  fatal  i 
its  ravages  among  the  natives  of  the  wilderness  than  in  civilize 
adciety.    The  medical  skill  of  their  ph3rsicians  had  not  attaine 
even  to  an  assuagent  of  its  violence.    Whole  tribes  were  gwe| 
a.way  at  a  blast.    They  opposed  no  other  shield  against  its  attach 
than  flight,  or  the  fortitude  of  martyrs.    By  the  kind  persuasions  an 
attentive  exertions  of  the  President,  they  were  induced  to  believe  i 
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the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  preventj^tive.  Coming  from  so  good 
and  great  a  father,  they  thought  it  must  have  been  sent  him  from 
the  Great  Spirit ;  and  whole  nations  submitted  to  the  process  of  in- 
oculation, with  the  warmest  benedictions  on  their  benevolent  pro- 
tector. 

These  conciliatory  measures  of  the  government,  with  the  most 
rigorous  enactments  against  the  intrusion  and  machinations  of 
fanatical  incendiaries  and  hostile  emissaries,  established  and  main- 
tained a  course  of  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians,  which  was 
uninterrupted  by  war  with  a  single  tribe,  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad; 
ministration.     Out  of  this  continued  state  of  peace  and  reciprocal 
kindness,  treaties  sprung  up  annually,  which  secured  to  the  United 
States  unbounded  accessions  to  their  territorial  title.     The  same 
year  that  witnessed  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  was  distinguished 
by  the  purchase  from  the  Kasbaskiaa,  of  that  vast  and  fertile  coun- 
try extending  along  the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois, 
to,  and  up  the  Ohio  ;  which  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  the  re- 
linquishment from  the  Delawares  of  native  title  to  all  the  country 
between  the  Wabash  and  Ohio.     These  extensive  acquisitions  com- 
prehended the  territory  which  forms  the  present  States  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana.     They  were  soon  followed  by  other  purchases  of  great  ex- 
tent and  fertility,  from  the  Northern  tribes,  «jnd  from  the  Chicka- 
saws,  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  of  the  Southern.    The  amount  of  na- 
tional domain  to  which  the  native  title  was  extinguished,  under  Mr. 
Jefferson,  embraced  nearly  one  hundred  miliions  of  acres  !     In  ex- 
change fpr  this,  with  the  enjoyment  of  an  uninterrupted  peace  with 
them,  the  United  States  had  only  to  pay  inconsiderable  annuities  in 
animals,  in  money,  in  the  impleraents  of  agriculture,  and  to  extend 
to  them  their  patronage  and  protection. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  relation  to  foreign  Pow- 
ers, was  based  upon  the  broad  principles  of  his  inaugural  maxim. 
— "  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  en- 
tangling aUiances  with  none."  His  opinions  on  commerce  were  the 
same  as  those  inculcated  in  bis  masterly  report  in  '93 ;  and  they  were 
such  as  have  ever  since  been  sanctioned  by  the  government.  The 
ports  of  the  Uaited  States  were  declared  open  to  att  nationd,  witii- 
out  distinction,  and  the  unmolested  enjoyBO^t  of  the  ocean,  as  the 
common  theatre  of  navigation,  was  claimed  as  an  inviolable  right. 

Freedom  was  offered  for  freedom,  and  prohibition  was  opposed  to 
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prohibition,  in  equal  measure,  with  every  nation  on  the  globe.    A 
free  system  of  commerce,  which  should  leave  to  the  fraternity  of  na- 
tions the  exchange  of  mutual  surplusses  for  mutnal  wants,  on  the 
basis  of  easy  and  exact  reciprocity,  was  the  first  wish  of  his  heart ; 
but  if  any  nation,  deceived  hy  false  calculations  of  interest  into  a 
contrary  system,  should  defeat  that  wish,  his  determination  was  fix- 
ed to  meet  inequalities  abroad,  by  countervailing  inequahties  at 
home,  as  the  only  effectual  weapon  of  coercion,  and  of  self-protec 
tion.     With  regard  to  treaties,  it  was  the  system  of  the  President  to 
have  none  with  any  nation,  as  far  as  could  be  avoided.     The  exist- 
ing-treaties,  therefore,  were  permitted  to  expire,  wthout  renewal,  and 
all  overtures  for  treaty  with  other  nations  were  declined.     He  be- 
lieved, that  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  dealings  might  be  carr 
ried  on  as  advantageously,  perhaps  more  so,  while  their  continuance 
depended  on  voluntary  and  reciprocal  good  treatment,  as  if  fixed  by 
a  permanent  contract,  which,  when  it  became  injurious  to  either 
party,  was  made,  by  forced  constructions,  to  mean  what  suited  them, 
and  became  a  cause  of  war,  instead  of  a  bond  of  peace.     He  had  a 
perfect  horror  at  every  thing  like  connecting  ourselves  with  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe.     They  were  governed  by  so  many  false  principles  of 
foreign  intercourse,  that  he  deemed  a  temporary  acquiescence  under 
these,  preferable  to  entangling  ourselves  with  them  by  alliances  ex- 
torted from  our  present  imbecility  on  the  water.     Peace  was  now 
our  most  important  interest,  and  a  recovery  from  debt.     "  If  we  can 
delay  but  for  a  few  years,"  he  wrote  to  an  American  Minister,  "the 
necessity  of  vindicating  the  laws  of  nature  on  the  ocean,  we  shall  be 
the  more  sure  of  doing  it  with  effect.     The  day  is  within  my  time 
as  well  a^  yotirs,  when  we  may  say  by  what  laws  other  natimis 
shall  treat  us  on  the  §ea.     And  u*e  will  say  it.     In  the  mean  time 
we  wish  to  let  every  treaty  we  have  drop  off  without  tenewal.*' 
With  regard  to  the  British  government,  in  particular,  he  had  so  little 
confidence  that  they  would  voluntarily  retire  from  their  habitual 
wrongs  in  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  that  without  an  express 
stipulation  to  that  effect,  he  was  satisfied  we  ought  never  to  tie  up 
our  hands,  by  treaty,  from  the  right  of  passing  non  importation  or 
uon-intercoursa  acts,  to  make  it  their  interest  to  become  just. 
'   Out  of  this  keen  sensibility  to  .maritime  injuries,  a  transaction  arose 
which  has  been  a  source  of  torrents  of  abuse ^pon  the  President 
A  commitjliee  of  the  Senate  called  on  him  with  two  resolutions  of 
that  body  on  the  subject  of  impressment  and  spoliations  by  Great 
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Britain,  and  vehemently  urged  the  importance  of  an  extraordinary 
mission,  to  demand  satisfaction.  The  President  revdited  at  the  idea. 
After  so  many  injuries  and  indignities  from  that  ilAtion,  such  a 
mark  of  respect  as  an  extraordinary  mission,  was  a  degradation  to 
which  he  could  not  submit.  He  was  so  averse  to  the  measure,  and 
gave  them  so  hard  an  answer,  that  they  felt  it  most  sorely.  But  it 
did  not  end  here.  The  members  of  the  other  House  set  upon  him 
individually,  and  represented  the  responsibility  which  a  failure  to 
obtain  redress  would  throw  on  him,  pursuing  a  course  in  (^position 
to  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  member  of  the  legislature.  He  found 
it  necessary,  at  length,  to  yield  to  the  general  sense  of  the  national 
council ;  and  accordingly  nominated  Mr.  Monroe  as  Minister  Ex- 
traordinary, to  join  the  ordinary  one,  Mr.  Pinckney,  at  the  British 
Court.  Explicit  instructions  were  given  them  to  conclude  no  treaty 
without  a  specific  article  guarding  against  impressments.  After  a 
tedious  negotiation  they  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty — the  best 
undoubtedly  that  could  be  procured — but  containing  no  provision  in 
conformity  to  the  sine  qua  non  expressed  in  their  instructions,  rela- 
tive to  aggressions  on  our  seamen.  Previously,  by  a  letter  fi:om  our 
negotiators,  information  had  been  received,  that  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  sign  such  a  treaty  ;  and  in  return  the  President  had  ap- 
prised them  that  should  it  be  forwarded,  it  could  not  be  ratified,  and 
recommended  a  resumption  of  negotiations  for  inserting  the  stipula- 
tion in  question.  The  treaty  came  to  hand  exactly  in  the  exception- 
able shape  in  which  the  administration  had  predetermined  against 
its  acceptance.  The  President  rejected  it,  on  his  ovm  responsibil- 
ity^ and  transmitted  instructions  to  put  the  treaty  into  an  a(iceptable 
form,  if  practicable  ;  otherwise,  to  back  out  of  the  negotiation  as  well 
as  they  could,  letting  it  die  away  insensibly. 

Besides  the  abandonment  of  the  principle  which  was  the  great 
object  of  the  extraordinary  mission,  there  were  other  material  ob- 
jections to  the  treaty,  which  abundantly  justified  the  President  in  re- 
jecting it  without  consulting  the  opinions  of  the  Senate.  The  Brit- 
ish commissioners  appeared  to  have  screwed  every  article  as  far  as 
it  would  bear,  to  have  surrendered  nothing,,  and  taken  every  thing. 
There  was  but  a  single  article,  the  expunging  of  which  would  have 
left  such  a  preponderance  of  evil  in  all  the  others,  as  to  have  made 
it  infinitely  worse  than  no  treaty ;  and  even  that  article  admitted 
only  our  right  to  enjoy  the  indirect  colonial  trade,  during  the  pre- 
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sent  hastUiiies.  If  peace  was  made  that  year,  and  war  resumed 
the  next,  the  benefit  of  this  stipulation  was  gone,  and  yet  we  were 
bound  for  ten  years,  to  pass  no  non-importation  or  noa-intercowse 
laws,  nor  take  any  other  measures  to  restrain  the  usurpaticms  of  the 
^  Leviathan  of  the  ocean.'  And  to  crown  the  whole,  a  protestation 
was  annexed  by  the  British  Ministers,  at  the  time  of  the  signature, 
the  efiect  of  which  was  to  leave  that  government  free  to  consider  it 
a  treaty  or  no  treaty,  according  to  their  own  convenience,  while  it 
bound  the  United  States  finally  and  unconditionally. 

This  proceeding  of  the  President  was  considered  a  mighty  and 
a  fatal  error  by  the  opponents  of  the  administration ;  and   many 
sensible  republicans  even,  were  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  be  should 
have  consulted  the  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  treaty-making  power, 
on  the  quesUon  of  rejection.    But  the  Constitution  has  made  the 
concurrence  of  both  branches  necessary  to  the  confirmation,  not  to 
the  rejection  of  a  treaty ;  and  where  that  instrument  has  confided  in- 
dependent matters  to  either  department  of  government,  it  is  both  the 
right  and  duty  of  such  department,  to  decide  independently  as  to  the 
course  it  ought  to  pursue.     Mr.  Jefierson  acted  upon  this  construc- 
tion ;  and  the  same  principle  has  been  recognized,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, under  both  federal  and  republican  administrations.     The 
leading  principle  of  the  constitution  evidently  is,  the  independence 
of  the  legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary,  of  each  other  ;  and  the  ut- 
most jealousy  of  this  principle  should  be  exercised  by  each,  to  prevent 
either  of  the  others  from  becoming  a  despotic  branch.     This  was  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  which  he  always  acted,  and 
declared  he  would  ever  act,  and  maintain  it  with  tbe'powers  of  the 
government,  against  any  control  which  might  be  attempted  by  the 
judiciary  or  legislature,  in  subversion  of  his  right  to  move  independ- 
ently in  his  peculiar  province.     Examples  in  which  the  position 
has  been  maintained,  sufficient  to  establish  its  soundness,  have 
abounded  in  the  practice  of  the  government.     The  most  pointed 
and  conspicuous  instances  are  stated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  to  Judge  Roane,  in  1819. 

"  My  construction  of  the  constitution  is  veiy  different  from  that 
you  quote.  It  is  that  each  dqpartrnent  is  truly  independent  of  the 
others,  and  has  an  equal  right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution  in  the  cases  submitted  to  its  action  ;  and  es- 
pecially, where  it  is  to  act  ultimately  and  without  appeal.  I  will  ex- 
plsdn  myself  by  examples,  which,  having  occurred  while  I  was  in 
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office,  are  better  known  to  me,  and  the  principles  which  governed 
them. 

"  A  legislature  had  passed  the  sedition  law.  The  federal  courts 
had  subjected  certain  individuals  to  its  penalties,  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment. On  coming  into  office,  I  released  these  individuals  by  the 
power  of  pardon  committed  to  executive  discretion,  which  could  nev- 
er be  more  properly  exercised  than  where  citizens  were  suffering 
without  the  authority  of  law,  or,  which  was  equivalent,  under  a  law 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  and  therefore  null.  In  the  case 
of  Marbury  and  Madison,  the  federal  judges  declared  that  commis- 
sions, signed  and  sealed  by  the  President,  were  valid,  although  not 
delivered.  I  deemed  delivery  essential  to  complete  a  deed,  which, 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  party,  is  as  yet  no  deed,  it 
is  in  posse  only,  but  not  in  esse,  and  I  withheld  deliveryof  the  com- 
missions. They  cannot  issue  a  mandamics  to  the  President  or  le- 
gislature, or  to  any  of  their  officers.*  When  the  British  treaty  of 
180-  arrived,  without  any  provision  against  the  impressment  of  our 
seamen,  I  determined  not  to  ratify  it.  The  Senate  thought  I  should 
ask  their  advice.  I  thought  that  would  be  a  mockery  of  them,  when 
I  was  predetermined  against  following  it,  should  they  advise  its  rati- 
fication. The  constitution  had  made  their  advice  necessary  to  con- 
firm a  treaty,  but  not  to  reject  it.  This  has  been  blamed  by  some  ; 
but  I  have  never  doubted  its  soundness.  In  the  cases  of  two  per- 
sons, antenati,  under  exacdy  similar  circumstances,  the  federal 
court  had  determined  that  one  of  them  (Duane)  was  not  a  citizen  ; 
the  House  of  Representatives  nevertheless  determined  that  the  other 
(Smith  of  South  Carolina)  was  a  citizen,  and  admitted  him  to  his 
seat  in  their  body.  Duane  wag  a  republican,  and  Smith  a  federal- 
ist, and  these  decisions  were  during  the  federal  ascendency." 

The  opinions  of  the  President  on  the  subject  of  the  Mavy,  were 
not,  perhaps,  such  as  have  been  generally  approved  ;  though  it  is 
certain  they  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 
Great  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  the  federal  party  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  would  annihilate  the  whole  marine  establishment ;  but 
they  were  totally  discredited  by  the  event.  His  very  first  act,  after 
having  executed  the  law  passed  under  his  predecessor,  for  the  sale 
of  certain  vessels  and  reducing  the  number  of  our  naval  officers,  was 
to  fit  out  a  squadron  for  the  Mediterranean,  to  resist  a  threatened 
aggression  from  Tripoli ;  and  this  force,  subsequently  increased  from 
time  to  time,  by  his  recommendations,  was  th^  means  of  effecting  the 
triumphant  suppression  of  Algerine  piracy.  He  afterwards  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  some  additional  vessels  of  strength,  to  be 


*  The  constitution  controlling  the  common  law  in  this  particular. 
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ill  readiness  for  the  first  moment  of  war,  provided  they  could  be  pre- 
served jfrom  decay,  and  perpetual  expense,  by  being  kept  in  ordinary. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  were  opposed  to  any  augmenta- 
tion of  the  navy  ;  and  none  consequently  was  made.     This  cir- 
cumstance is  worthy  of  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  less  hostile  to  "  the  wooden  walls  of  Themistocles" 
than  the  great  body  of  his  supporters.     "  I  know,"  says  a  gentle- 
man* who  executed  the  duties  of  that  department  for  some  time, 
"  that  no  man  was  a  greater  friend  to  the   navy  than  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son.    His  acts  brought  it  into  notice — its  own  gallantry  and  bravery 
have  done  the  rest — ^it  now  occupies  a  proud  station  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.     TJhe  bravery  displayed  by  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  raised  the  American  character  in  Europe, 
and  gave  to  our  officers  confidence  in  themselves.     By  afTording 
them  much  instruction  and  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  thek  profession,  it  prepared  them  for  a  future  contest, 
in  which  they  crowned  themselves  and  their  country  with  glory — 
fought  their  way  to  popularity  at  home,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  affections  of  their  countryjnen."     It  is  moreover 
generally  admitted,  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  while  in  Paris, 
to  form  a  perpetual  alliance  of  the  principal  European  powers  against 
the  Barbary  States,  and  subsequently,  while  Secretary  of  State,  to 
induce  the  administration  to  dispatch  a  force  into  the  MediteiTanean 
adequate  to  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  laid  the  first  foundations 
of  the  American  navy.     IJpon  this  point,  there  is  extant  the  authori- 
ty of  a  gentleman,  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  enabled  him  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  which  will  not  be  questioned.     The  following 
letter  from  John  Adams  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1822,  with  th.e  answer 
of  the  latter  annexed,  places  the  history  of  the  American  navy  in 
such  a  light,  as  ought  to  go  far  towards  removing  the  injurious  mis- 
apprehensions which  have  prevailed  on  the  subject. 

"  I  have  long  entertained  scruples  about  writing  this  letter,  upon 
a  subject  of  some  delicacy.     But  old  age  has  overcome  them  at  last. 

"  You  remember  the  four  ships  ordered  by  Congress  to  be  built, 
,  and  the  four  captains  appointed  by  Washington,  Talbot,  and  Trux- 
ton,  and  Barry,  &c.  to  carry  an  ambassador  to  Algiers,  and  protect' 
our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.     I  have  always  imputed  this 
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measure  to  you  ;  for  several  reasons.  First,  because  you  frequently 
proposed  it  to  me  while  we  were  at  Paris,  negotiating  together  for 
peace  with  the  Barbary  powers.  Secondly,  because  I  knew  that 
Washington  and  Hamilton  were  not  only  indifferent  about  a  navy, 
but  averse  to  it.  There  was  no  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  only  four 
Heads  of  department.  You  were  Secretary  of  State  ;  Hamilton, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Knox,  Secretary  of  War  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve Bradford  was  Attorney  General.  I  have  always  suspected 
that  you  and  Knox  were  in  favor  of  a  navy.  If  Bradford  was  so, 
the  majority  was  clear.  But  Washington,  I  am  confident,  was 
against  it  in  his  judgment.  But  his  attachment  to  Knox,  and  his 
deference  to  your  opinion,  for  I  know  he  had  a  great  regard  for  you, 
might  induce  him  to  decide  in  favor  of  you  and  Knox,  even  though 
Bradford  united  with  Hamilton  in  opposition  to  you.  That  Hamil- 
ton was  averse  to  the  measure,  I  have  personal  evidence ;  for  while 
it  was  pending,  he  came  in  a  hurry  and  a  fit  of  impatience  to  make 
a  visit  to  me.  He  said,  he  was  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  build  ships  of  war,  to  fight  the  Algerines,  and  he 
asked  my  opinion  of  the  measure.  I  answered  him  that  I  was  clear^ 
ly  in  favor  of  it.  For  I  had  always  been  of  opinion,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  that  a  navy  was  the  most  powerful, 
the  safest,  and  the  cheapest  national  defence  for  this  country.  My 
advice,  therefore,  was,  that  as  much  of  the  revenue  as  could  possibly 
be  spared,  should  be  applied  to  the  building  and  equipping  of  ships. 
The  conversation  was  of  some  length,  but  it  was  manifest  in  his 
looks  and  in  his  air,  that  he  was  disgusted  at  the  measure,  as  well  as 
at  the  opinion  that  I  had  expressed. 

^'  Mrs.  Knox  not  long  since  wrote  a  letter  to  Doctor  Waterhouse, 
requesting  him  to  procure  a  commission  for  her  son,  ill  the  navy ; 
^  that  navy,'  says  her  ladyship,  '  of  which  his  father  was  the  parent.' 
*  For,'  says  she,  *  I  have  frequently  heard  General  Washington  say 
to  my  husband,  the  navy  was  your  child.'  I  have  always  believed 
it  to  be  Jefferson's  child,  though  Knox  may  have  assisted  in  usher- 
ing it  into  the  world.  Hamilton's  hobby  was  the  army.  That 
Washington  was  averse  to  a  navy,  I  had  full  proof  from  his  own 
lips,  in  many  different  conversations,  some  of  them  of  length,  in 
which  he  always  insisted  that  it  was  only  building  and  arming  ships 
for  the  English.  '  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis,  candidus  imper- 
ii ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum,^^^ 

Mr.  Jefferson's  reply : 

"  I  have  racked  my  memory  and  ransacked  my  papers,  to  enable 
.  myself  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  your  favor  of  October  the  15th  ; 
but  to  little  purpose.     My  papers  furnish  me  nothing,  my  memory, 
generalities  only.     I  know  that  while  I  was  in  Europe,  and  anx- 
ious about  the  fate  of  our  seafaring  njen,  for  some  of  whon?,  then 
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in  captivity  in  Algiers,  we  were  treating,  and  all  were  in  like  dan- 
ger, I  formed,  undoubtingly,  the  opinion  that  our  government,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  should  provide  a  naval  force  sufl&cient  to  keep 
the  Barbary  States  in  order ;  and  on  this  subject  we  communicated 
together,  as  you  observe.  When  I  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  took  part  in  the  administration  under  General  Washington,  I 
constantly  maintained  that  opinion  ;  and  in  December,  1790,  took 
advantage  of  a  reference  to  me  from  the  first  Congress  which  met 
after  I  was  in  office,  to  report  in  favor  of  a  force  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  our  Mediterranean  commerce  ;  and  I  laid  before  them 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  whole  Barbary  force,  public  and  f)rivate. 
I  think  General  Washington  approved  of  building  vessels  of  war  to 
that  extent.  General  Knox,  I  know,  did.  But  what  was  Colonel 
Hamilton's  opinion,  I  do  not  in  the  least  remember.  Your  recollec- 
tions on  that  subject  are  certainly  corrobomted  by  his  knov^^n  anxi- 
eties for  a  close  connection  with  Great  Britain,  to  which  he  might 
apprehend  danger  from  collisions  between  their  vessels  and  ours. 
RandoFph  was  then  Attorney  General ;  but  his  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion I  also  entirely  forget.  Some  vessels  of  war  were  accordingly 
built  and  sent  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  additions  to  these  in 
your  time,  I  need  not  note  to  you,  who  are  well  known  to  have  ev- 
er been  an  advocate  for  the  wooden  walls  of  Themistocles.  Some 
of  those  you  added,  were  sold  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  while 
you  were  in  office.  I  thought,  afterwards,  that  the  pubUc  safety 
might  require  some  additional  vessels  of  strength,  to  be  prepared  and 
in  readiness  for  the  first  moment  of  a  war,  provided  they  could  be 
preserved  against  the  decay  which  is  unavoidable  if  kept  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  clear  of  the  expense  of  officers  and  men.  With  this  view 
I  proposed  that  they  should  be  built  in  dry  docks,  above  the  level  of 
the  tide  waters,  and  covered  with  roo6.  I  further  advised,  that  pla- 
ces for  these  docks  should  be  selected  where  there  was  a  command 
of  water  on  a  high  level,  as  that  of  the  Tiber  at  Washington,  by 
which  the  vessels  might  be  floated  out,  on  the  principle  of  a  lock. 
But  the  majority  of  the  legislature  was  against  any  addition  to  the 
navy,  and  the  minority,  although  for  it  in  judgment,  voted  against 
it  on  a  principle  of  opposition.  We  are  now,  I  understand,  building 
vessels  to  remain  on  the  stocks,  under  shelter,  until  wanted,  when 
they  will  be  launched  and  finished.  On  my  plan  they  could  be  in 
service  at  an  hour's  notice.  On  this,  the  finishing,  after  launching, 
will  be  a  work  of  time. 

"  This  is  all  I  recollect  about  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  navy. 
That  of  the  late  war,  certainly  raised  our  rank  and  character  among 
nations.  Yet  a  navy  is  a  very  expensive  engine.  It  is  admitted, 
that  in  ten  or  twelve  years  a  vessel  goes  lo  entire  decay  ;  or,  if  kept' 
in  repair,  costs  as  much  as  would  build  a  new  one :  and  that  a  na- 
tion who  could  count  on  twelve  or  fifteen  years'  of  peace,  would  gain 
by  burning  its  navy  and  buiMing  a  new  oiie  in  time.    Its  extent, 
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therefore,  must  be  govern^  by  circumstances.  Since  my  proposi- 
tion for  a  force  adequate  to  ^he  piracies  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  sim- 
ilar necessity  has  arisen  in  our  own  seas  for  considerable  addition  to 
that  force.  Indeed,  I  wish  \^e  could  have  a  convention  with  the  na- 
val powers  of  Europe,  for  them  to  keep  down  the  pirates  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  slave  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  for 
us  to  perform  the  same  duties  for  the  societjt  of  nations  in  our  seas. 
In  this  way,  those  collisions  would  be  avoided  between  the  vessels 
of  war  of  different  nations,  which  beget  wars  and  constitute  the 
weightiest  objection  to  navies.  I  salute  you  with  constant  affection 
and  respect." 

It  appears  that  the  only  difference  of  opinion  between  these  illus- 
trious Statesmen  on  the  subject  of  a  Navy,  was  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  should  be  carried.  Mr.  Adams  was  for  a  heavy  establish- 
ment, ready  at  all  times,  and  sufficient  to  compete  with  that  of  the 
niost  powerful  nation  on  the  water,  the  moment  it  should  become 
our  adversary.  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  that  its  extent  should  always 
be  regulated  by  circumstances  ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  re- 
publican doctrine.  Being  a  very  expensive  engine,  both  in  its  first 
creation,  and  in  its  maintenance  against  the  rapid  and  unavoidable 
ravages  of  exposure,  he  was  for  restraining  it  in  time  of  peace  to  a 
force  sufficient  only  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce ;  and  for 
confining  all  naval  preparati6ns  against  the  contingency  of  war, 
to  the  building  of  ships  in  dry  docks,  where  they  could  be  kept  free 
from  decay,  from  the  expense  of  officers  and  men,  and  ready  at 
any  moment  for  actual  service.  . 

In  addition  to  the  incompetency  of  our  resources  to  maintain  a 
powerful  navy,  other  and  weighty  objections  existed  at  this  time, 
which  always  had  great  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  President, 
The  necessary  rriultiplication  of  those  habitual  violations  of  natur- 
al right,  in  the  form  of  impressments,  whjch  affected  him  with 
such  sincere  horror ;  the  perpetual  collisions  from  other  sources,  fit- 
ted to  embroil  us  continually  with  thfe  nations  whom  we  could  in- 
deed master  on  the  land,  were  sensible  reasons  against  exhausting 
our  strength  on  a  navy,  and  transferring  the  scene  of  combat  to  a 
theatre  where  the  enemy  were  omnipotent  and  we  were  nothing. 
To  these  might  perhaps  b^  added,  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
the  public  burthen,  a  favorite  principle  of  administration  with  the 
President.  One  portion  of  the  Union,  whose  contributions  were  ^ 
lea^t,  would  be  elevated  to  greatness  and  wealth,  to  the  depression 
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of  another  portion,  whose  contiibutions  were  greatest,  and  pecunia- 
ry remuneration  comparatively  little.  If  there  was  error  in  this 
consideration,  it  was  founded  in  a  tremulous  anxiety  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  rather  than  an  undue  influence  of  sectional  feeling, 
which  scarcely  found  a  place  even  in  the  credulity  of  his  enemies. 

The  plan  for  the  establishment  of  dry  docks,  in  pursuance  cf 
his  naval  system,  was  always  a  fruitful  theme  of  raillery  and  repro- 
bation against  the  President ;  and  yet,  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  the  principle  should  have  since  been  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  have  obtained  the  concurrent  approbation  of  the  greatest 
maritime  powers  in  Europe.  A  plan,  agreeing  in  its  chief  features 
with  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  though  inferior  to  it  in  others,  has  since 
been  adopted,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  for  preventing 
^hips  from  early  decay,  by  keeping  them  out  of  the  water,  and 
protecting  them  from  the  weather.  The  most  prodigal  and  aristo- 
cratic governments  on  the  globe  have  now  become  converts  to  a 
practice,  which,  it  was  alleged,  originated  in  the  extreme  of  parsi- 
inony  and  pusillanimity. 

The  institution  of  gun- boats,  which  composed  a  part  of  the  naval 
system  recommended  by  the  President,  has  received  an  unlimited 
measure  of  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  his  political  opponents. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  many  other  cases,  it  is  but  reasonable  lenity 
to  conclude,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  clamor  and  .denunciation 
originated  in  a  wide  misconception  of  the  views  of  administration, 
of  which  they  could  only  command  detached  parts,  through  an 
awfully  exaggerating  medium.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  op 
position,  in  the  present  case,  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
object  for  which  this  species  of  naval  armament  was  designed. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  President  relied  on  gun-boats  to  the  exclusion 
of  ships  of  war,  only,  in  time  of  peace,  and  as  supplementary  to 
them,  on  the  occurrence  of  war,  when  they  would  prove  an  inval- 
uable bulwark  to  all  the  vulnerable  points  of  the  country,  until  the 
ships  could  be  let  down  from  the  stocks,  and  put  in  readiness. 
They  were  principally  intended,  in  connection  with  land  batteries, 
as  fortifications  of  our  harbors  and  sea-port  towns,  either  in  time  of 
general  peace,  or  when  we  were  placed  in  the  situation  of  neutrals; 
and  even  in  time  of  war,  they  w^ere  more  adequate  to  this  purpose 
of  defence  than  unwieldy  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line.  In  this 
view,  they  formed  a  necessary  and  ingenious  part  of  that  economi- 
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cal  system  of  national  defence,  which  he  designed  to  substitute  in 
place  of  the  previously  oontemplated  establishments.  '  The  system 
of  fortifications  projecl^^y  the  preceding  administration,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  harbors,  which  from  their  situation  and  impor- 
tance were  entitled  to  defence,  and  the  estimates  already  made  of 
the  fortifications  planned  for  some  of  them,  could  not  have  been 
completed  on  a  moderate  scale  for  less  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
nor  manned  in  time  of  war  with  less  than  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
in  peace,  two  thousand.  And  when  completed,  they  would  have 
availed  little ;  because  all  military  men  agree,  that  whenever  a  ves- 
sel may  pass  a  fort  without  tacking  under  her  guns,  which  is  the 
case  at  all  our  sea  port  towns,  she  may  be  annoyed  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  advantages  of  the  position,  but  can  never  be  pre- 
vented. Our  own  experience  during  the  revolutionary  war  proved 
this  on  various  occasions.'  These  were  the  views  and  reasons,  in 
part,  which  decided  the  President  on  adopting  the  institvition  of 
gun-boats,  as  a  substitute  in  peace,  in  war  an  eflfective  auxiliary. 
The  outlines  of  the  plan  are  exhibited  in  the  following  statement 
of  the  President. 

"  If  we  cannot  hinder  vessels  from  entering  our  harbors,  we 
should  turn  our  attention  to  the  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  lie, 
or  come  to,  before  a  town,  to  injure  it.  Two  means  of  doing  this 
may  be  adopted  in  aid  of  each  other.  1.  Heavy  cannon  on  trav- 
elling carnages,  which  may  be  moved  to  any  point  on  tjhe  batik 
or  beach  most  convenient  for  dislodging  the  vessel.  A  sufficient 
number  of  these  should  be  lent  to  each  sea-port  towii,  and  their 
miUtia  trained  to  them.  The  executive  is  autho'rized  to  do  this  ; 
it  has  been  done  in  a  smaller  degree,  and  will  now  be  done  more 
competently. 

"  2.  Having  cannon  on  floating  batteries  or  boats,  which  may  be 
so  stationed  as  to  prevent  a  vessel  entering  the  harbor,  or  force  her, 
after  entering,  to  depart.  There  are  about  fifteen  harbors  in  the 
United  States,  which  ought  to  be  in  a  state  of  substantial  defence. 
The  whole  of  these  would  require,  according  to  the.  best  opinions, 
two  hundred  and  forty  gun- boats.  Their  cost  was  estimated  by 
Captain  Rodgers  at  two  thousand  dollars  each ;  but  we  had  better 
say  four  thousand  ddilars.  The  whole  would  cost  one  million  of 
dollars.  But  we  should  allow  ourselves  ten  years  to  complete  it, 
unless  circumstances  should  force  it  sooner.  There  are  three  situa- 
tions in  which  the  gun-boat  may  Ije.  1.  Hauled  up  under  a  shed^ 
in  readiness  to  be  launched  and  manned  by  the  seamen  and  mili- 
tia of  the  town  on  short  notice.  In  this  situation  she  costs  nothing 
but  an  enclosure,  or  a  centinel  to  see  that  no  mischief  is  dene  tQ 
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her.     2.  Afloat,  and  with  men  enough  to  navigate  her  in  harbor 
and  take  care  of  her,  but  depending  on  receiving  her  crew  from 
the  town  on  short  warning.     In  this  situation,  her  annual  expense 
is  about  two  thousand  dollars,  as  by  an  official  estimate  at  the  end 
of  this  letter.     3.  Fully  manned  for  action.     Her  annual  expense 
in  this  situation  is  about  eight  thousand  dollars,  as  per  estimate 
subjoined.     When  there  is  general  peace,  we  should  probably  keep 
alx)ut  six  or  seven  afloat  in  the  second  situation  ;  their  annual  ex- 
pense twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars ;  the  rest  all  hauled  up. 
When  France  and  England  are  at  war,  we  should  keep,  at  the  ut 
most,  twenty-five  in  tfie  second  situation,  their  annual  expense  fifty 
thousand  dollars.     When  we  should  be  at  war  ourselves,  some  of 
them  would  probably  be  kept  in  the  third  situation,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  eight  thousand  dollars ;  but  how  many,  must  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  war.     We  now  possess  ten,  built  and 
building.     It  is  the  opinion  of  those  consulted,  that  fifteen  more 
would  enable  us  to  put  every  harbor  under  our  view  into  a  respect- 
able condition ;  and  that  this  should  limit  the  views  of  the  present 
year.     This  would  require  an  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  I  suppose  that  the  best  way  of  limiting  it,  without  declar- 
ing the  number,  as  perhaps  that  sum  would  build  more." 

So  much  for  the  bruited  system  of  fortification  conteniplated  by 
the  establishment  of  gun-boats, — the  most  simple,  economical,  and, 
when  relied  on  for  the  strict  purpose  of  its  institution  only,  the 
most  effective  system  of  fortification  ever  yet  devised  by  the  wisdom 
of  man.  Its  efficacy  for  the  defence  of  harbors,  may  be  estimated  ' 
in  part,  from  that  of  galleys,  formerly  much  used,  but  less  power- 
ful, more  costly  in  their  construction  and  maintenance,  and  requir- 
ing more  men.  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  superiority  of  gun-boats 
for  harbor  service,  has  been  eminently  illustrated  by  experience. 
Algiers  is  particularly  known  to  have  owed  to  a  great  supply  of 
these  vessels,  the  safety  of  its  city,  since  the  epoch  of  their  con- 
struction. Before  that,  it  had  been  repeatedly  insulted  and  injured. 
The  effect  of  gun-boats  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibraltar  is  \m§  .. 
known,  and  how  much  they  were  used  both  in  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  that  place,  during  a  former  war.  The  remarkable  actioD) 
between  the  Russian  flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  galleys,  and  a  Turk- 
ish fleet  of  ships  of  the  Une  and  frigates,  in  the  Liman  sea,  in  1788, 
is  matter  of  historical  record.  The  latter,  commanded  by  their  meet 
celebrated  Admiral,  were  completely  defeated,  and  several  of  thdr 
ships  of  the  line  destroyed.  There  is  not,  it  is  beUeved,  a  maritime 
nation  in  Europe,  which  has  not  adopted  the  same  sp^ies  of  armar 
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ment  for  the  defence  of  some  of  its  harbors ;  the  English  and  French 
certainly  have ;  by  the  Northern  Powers  of  the  continent,  whose  seas 
are  particularly  adapted  to  them,  they  are  still  more  used  ;  and  it  is 
stated,*  with  much  confidence,  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  Ad- 
miral Nelson  was  ever  foiled,  was  by  gun-boats  at  Boulogne. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  his  administration,  the  opposition  to 
the  President  was  continued  with  unabated  fury,  though  greatly  di- 
minished and  constantly  diminishing  in  numerical  strength.     The 

.  measures  pursued  by  the  General  government  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  public  affairs,  were  so  palpably  wise  and  salutary,  as  to  have 
united  in  its  support,  within  that  period,  all  descriptions  of  people 
who  were  not  monarchists  in  principle.  Those  who  were  such,  re- 
mained outstanding  in  all  the  tempestuousness  of  their  indignation 
against  the  repubUcan  ascendency.  This  grade  of  poUticians,  the 
President  had  from  the  beginning  abandoned,  as  incurables,  and  de- 
clared he  would  never  turn  an  inch  out  of  his  way  to  reconcile  them. 
He  considered  them  as  utterly  irreclaimable,  to  be  taken  care  of  in  a 
mad-house  if  necessary,  and  on  motives  of  charity.  They  were 
principally  confined  to  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  power- 
ful in  wealth,  but  feeble  in  numbers,  and  sinking  daily  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation  and  influence  over  their  satellites,  fiom  the  dissonance 
of  their  principles  with  the  sentiments  of  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  the  nation.  They  were  astounded  at  the  suddenness  and  ir- 
resistibleness  of  the  desertion ;  but  they  had  committed  themselves 
too  far  to  retract,  and  the  violence  of  their  opposition  increased  with 
its  desperation.  They  brooded  over  their  disaj^intments,  bewail- 
ed their  dilapidated  greatness,  gave  vent  to  their  angry  discontents, 
through  the  newspapers  under  their  control,  and  made  as  much 
noise  as  if  they  composed  the  whole  nation.  The  old  and  insane 
^i^l^rsions  of  French  influence,  of  jacobinism,  of  atheism,  of  Ubertiu- 

^SK^B^f  seduction,  of  adultery,  of  cowardice,  of  treason,  of  fraud, 
^Mmcfry,  (kc.  &c.  were  daily  disgorged  from  the  press  and  the  pulpit ; 
neti^calumnies,  of  kindred  audacity,  were  copiously  invented,  and  dis- 
seminated with  malignant  industry.  'The  clergy  who  had  missed 
their  union  with  the  State,  the  Anglomen  who  had  missed  theirunion 
with  Great  Britain,  the  political  adventurers  who  had  lost  the  chance 
of  swindling  and  plunder  in  the  waste  of  public  money,'  and  the  Au- 
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geanherd  of  quondam  officers,  whohadbeenstript  of  the  power  to  over- 
awe and  strangle  the  freedom  of  elections,  kept  up  an  interminable 
and  obstreperous  bawling,  from  the  moment  of  the  breaking  up  of 
their  sanctuary,  until  the  last  hope  of  its  recovery  yielded  to  inextin- 
guishable despair.    Every  measure  of  the  administi-ation,  however 
meritorious,  and  demonstratively  beneficial,  great  and  wise,  was  re- 
probated with  indiscriminate  condemnation ;  and  a  thousand  meas- 
ures, which  were  never  meditated,  were  weekly  delated  to  the  pub- 
lic, merely  to  found  a  text  and  pretext  for  calumniating  commenta-  • 
ries.     "  I  shall  take  no  other  revenge,"  the  President  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "  than,  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  economy  and  peace,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  republican  principles  in  substance  and  in  form, 
to  sink  federalism  into  an  abyss  from  which  there  shall  be  no  resur- 
rection for  it."    The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  President 
to  Judge  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts,  gives  a  forcible  idea  of  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press,  at  this  period,  and  of  his  remarkable  firmness 
under  it. 

"  You  have  indeed  received  the  federal  unction  of  l3ring  and  slan- 
dering.   But  who  has  not  ?    Who  will  ever  again  come  into  emi- 
nent office,  unanointed  with  this  chrism  ?    It  seems  to  be  fixed  that 
falsehood  and  calumny  are  to  be  their  ordinary  engines  of  opposi- 
tion ;  engines  which  will  not  be  entirely  without  effect     The  cirde 
of  characters  equal  to  the  first  stations  is  not  too  large,  cmd  wSl  be 
lessened  by  the  voluntary  retreat  of  those  whose   sensibilities  arc 
stronger  than  their  confidence  in  the  justice  of  public  opinion.    I 
certainly  have  known,  and  still  know,  characters  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  most  exalted  trusts,  who  could  not  bear  up  against  the 
brutal  hackings  and  hewings  of  these  heroes  of  Billingsgate.    I  may 
say,  from  intimate  knowledge,  that  we  should  have  lost  the  services 
of  the  greatest  chaiacter  of  our  country,  had  he  been  etssailed  with 
the  degree  of  abandoned  licentiousness  now  practised.     The  torture 
he  felt  under  rare  and  slight  attacks,  proved  that   under  those  of 
which  the  federal  bands  have  shown  themselves  capable,  he  wooH 
have  thrown  up  the  helm  in  a  burst  of  indignation.     Yet  this  «f 
feet  of  sensibility  must  not  be  yielded  to.     If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  fcc 
frightened  from  our  post  by  mere  lying,  surely  the  enemy  will  use 
that  weapon  ;  for  what  one  so  cheap  to  those  of  whose  system  of 
politics  morality  makes  no  part  ?     The  patriot,  like  the  Christian, 
must  learn  that  to  bear  revilings  and  persecutions  is  a  part  of  his 
duty  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  trial  is  severe,  firmness  under  it  be- 
comes more  requisite  and  praiseworthy.     It  requires,   indeed,  self- 
command.     But  that  will  be  fortified  in  proportion  ^  the  c^s  for 
its  exercise  are  repeated.     In  this  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  have  the 
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benefit  of  your  good  example.  To  the  other  fakehoods  they  have 
brought  forward,  should  they  add,  as  you  expect,  insinuations  of 
want  of  confidence  in  you  from  the  administration  generally,  or  my- 
eelf  particularly,  it  wUl,  Uke  their  other  falsehoods,  produce  in  the 
public  mind  a  contrary  inference." 

Driven  to  the  last  degree  of  desperation,  and  restrained  by  pride 
from  acquiescing  under  the  government,  the  rebellious  temper  of  the 
opposition  worked  so  convulsively  as  to  force  them  at  last  into  trea- 
sonable combinations  for  dismembering  the  Union.  Horrible  and 
painful  as  the  retrospection  may  seem,  it  is  the  duty  of  impaitial 
history  to  record,  as  a  solemn  admonition  to  future  ages,  that  there 
were  not  wanting,  even  in  this  day  of  unexampled  national  pros- 
perity, hearts  to  conceive  and  pens  to  advocate,  a  separation  of  the 
Union  into  Northern  and  Southern  coufederacies.  The  reader  will 
recollect,  with  what  severe  and  overjjowering  reasoning  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son rebuked  a  similar  suggestion  from  a  republican  quarter,  during 
the  afflicting  crisis  of  '98 — '99,  while  laboring  under  the  oppressions 
and  persecutions  of  the  Eastern  monarchical  ascendency.*  The 
plan  of  the  opposition  now  was,  to  divide  the  republicans,  join  the 
minority,  and  by  effecting  a  secession  of  the  Eastern  and  part  of 
the  Middle  States,  to  establish  a  separate  government,  under  a  he- 
terogeneous amalgamation  of  federalism  and  repubUcanism.  Nor 
was  this  stratagem  wholly  unsuccessful ;  many  republicans  were 
entrapped  into  it,  which  produced  alarming  schisms,  in  some  States, 
among  the  supporters  of  the  government.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  President,  in  1804,  relative  to  this 
subject,^  are  pregnant  with  instruction  not  inapplicable  to  the  present 
generation. 

To  G.  Granger. — "  In  our  last  convei'sation  you  mentioned  a 
federal  scheme  afloat,  of  forming  a  coalition  between  the  federalists 
and  republicans,  of  what  they  called  the  seven  eastern  States.  The 
idea  was  new  to  me,  and  after  time  for  reflection,  I  had  no  opportuni- 
ty of  conversing  with  you  again.  The  federalists  know  that,  eo  no- 
mine,  they  are  gone  for  ever.  Their  object,  therefore,  is,  how  to  re- 
turn into  power  under  some  other  form.  Undoubtedly  they  have 
but  one  means,  which  is  to  divide  the  republicans,  join  the  minority, 
and  barter  with  them  for  the  cloak  of  their  name.  I  say,  join  the 
minority  ;  because  the  majority  of  the  republicans,  not  needing 
them,  will  not  buy  them.     The  minority,  having  no  other  means 

*See  page  380. 
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of  ruling  the  tnajority,  will  give  a  price  for  aimliarias,  and  that  price 
must  be  principle.  It  is  true  that  the  federalists,  needing  their  num- 
bers also,  must  also  give  a  price,  and  principle  is  the  coin  they  must 
pay  in.  Thus  a  bastard  system  of  federo-repuUicanisin  will  rise 
on  the  ruins  of  the  true  principles  of  our  revolution.  And  wfa^ 
this  party  is  formed,  who  will  constitute  the  majority  of  it,  which  ma- 
jority is  then  to  dictate  ?  Certainly  the  federalists.  Thus  their 
proposition  of  putting  themselves  into  gear  with  the  republican  mi- 
nority, is  exactly  like  Roger  Sherman's  proposition  to  add  Connec- 
ticut to  Rhode  Island.  The  idea  of  forming  seven  Eastern  States  is 
mcH'eover  clearly  to  form  the  basis  of  a  separation  of  the  Union.  Is 
it  possible  that  real  repubUcans  can  be  gulled  by  such  a  bait  ?  And 
for  what  ?  What  do  they  wish,  that  they  have  not  ?  Federal  meas- 
ures ?  That  is  impossible.  Republican  measures  ?  Have  they 
them  not  ?  Can  any  one  deny,  that  in  all  important  questions  of 
princi[rfe,  republicanism  prevails  ?  But  do  they  want  that  their  in- 
dividual will  shall  govern  the  majority  ?  They  may  purchase .  the 
gratification  of  this  unjust  wish,  for  a  little  time,  at  a  great  price ;  but 
the  federalists  must  not  have  the  passions  of  other  men,  if,  after  get- 
ting thus  into  the  seat  of  power,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  govern- 
ed by  their  minority.  This  minority  may  say,  that  whenever  they 
relapse  into  their  own  principles,  they  will  quit  them,  and  draw  \h!d 
seat  firom  under  them.  They  may  quit  them,  indeed,  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  all  the  venal  will  have  become  associated  v^th  them, 
and  will  give  them  a  majority  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  place,  and 
to  enable  them  to  ej^ct  the  heterogeneous  friends  by  whose  aid  they 
got  again  intopowetr.  I  cannot  believe  any  portion  of  real  republi- 
cans will  enter  into  this  trap ;  and  if  they  do,  I  do  not  beUeve  they 
can  carry  with  them  the  mass  of  their  States,  advancing  so  steadily 
as  we  see  them,  to  an  union  of  principle  with  their  brethren.  It 
will  be  found  in  this,  as  in  all  other  similar  cases,  that  crooked 
schemes  will  end  by  overwhelming  their  authors  and  coadjutors  in 
disgrace,  and  that  he  alone  who  walks  strict  and  upright,  and  who 
in  matters  of  opinion  will  be  contented  that  others  should  be  as  free 
as  himself,  and  acquiesce  when  his  opinion  is  fairly  overruled,  will 
attain  his  object  in  the  end.  And  that  this  may  be  the  oxiduct  of 
us  all,  I  offer  my  sincere  prayers,  as  well  as  for  your  health  and  hap- 
piness." 

To  Doctor  Logan. — "  I  see  with  infinite  pain  the  bloodv  schisin 
which  has  taken  place  among  our  friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  and  will  probably  take  place  in  other  States.  The  main  body 
of  both  sections  mean  well,  but  their  good  intentions  will  produce 
great  public  evil.  The  minority,  whichever  section  shall  be  the  mi- 
nority, will  end  in  coalition  with  the  federalists,  and  some  comprom- 
ise of  iMfinciple  ;  because  these  vnH  not  sell  their  aid  for  nothing. 
Republicanism  will  thus  lose,  and  royalism  gain,  some  portion  of  that 
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ground  which  we  thought  we  had  rescued  to  good  government.  I 
do  not  express  my  sense  of  our  misfortunes  from  any  idea  that  they 
are  remediable.  I  know  that  the  passions  of  men  will  take  their 
course,  that  they  are  not  to  be  controlled  but  by  despotism,  and  ihat 
this  melancholy  truth  is  the  pretext  for  despotism.  The  duty  of  an 
upright  administration  is  to  pursue  its  course  steadily,  to  know  noth- 
ing of  these  family  dissensions,  and  to  cherish  the  good  principles  of 
both  paities.  The  war  ad  internecionem  which  we  have  waged 
against  federalism,  has  filled  our  latter  times  with  strife  and  unhap- 
piness.  We  have  met  it,  with  pain  indeed,  but  with  firmness,  be- 
cause we  beUeved  it  the  last  convulsive  effort  of  that  Hydra,  which 
in  earlier  times  we  had  conquered  in  the  field.  But  if  any  degener- 
acy of  principle  should  ever  render  it  necessary  to  give  ascendency  to 
one  of  the  rising  sections  (of  republicans)  over  the  other,  I  thank  my 
God  it  will  fall  to  some  other  to  perform  that  operation.  The  only 
cordial  I  wish  to  carry  into  my  retirement,  is  the  undivided  good  will 
of  all  those  with  whom  I  have  acted." 

It  had  been  Mr.  Jefferson's  fixed  intention,  from  the  moment  of 
his  entering  office,  to  have  retired  from  the  government  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  firet  term  ;  and  he  continued  to  indulge  the  pleasing 
anticipation  until  the  ultimate  point  of  time  allowed  him  for  a  decis- 
ion. But  the  unmitigable  pertinacity  of  the  opposition,  which  was 
now  developing  itself  in  threatening  forms,  in  those  inchoate  divis- 
ions among  the  repubUcans  in  some  States,  which,  by  opening  the 
question  of  a  successor,  their  own  folly  and  the  machinations  of  the 
enemy  would  find  scope  and  opportunity  to  consummate,  forced  his 
continuance  in  power  another  term,  for  the  public  good  ;  and  the 
multitude  of  defamatory  imputations,  on  which  he  had  been  solemn- 
ly arraigned  before  the  world,  required  him  to  appeal  once  more  to 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  for  his  own  honor.  "  1  sincerely  re- 
gret," he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Massachusetts,  "  that  the  unbounded 
calumnies  of  the  federal  party  have  obliged  me  to  throw  myself  on 
the  verdict  of  my  country  for  trial,  my  great  desire  having  been  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  the  present  term,  to  a  life  of  tranquillity ;  and  it 
was  my  decided  purpose  when  I  entered  into  office.  They  force  my 
continuance.  If  we  can  keep  the  vessel  of  State  as  steadily  in  her 
course  for  another  four  years,  my  earthly  purposes  will  be  accom- 
plished, and  I  shall  be  free  to  enjoy,  as  you  are  doing,  my  family,  my 
farm,  and  my  books." 

The  President  entertained  no  doubt  of  receiving  a  triumphant 

justification  at  the  hands  of  his  grateful  countrymen.     The  affairs 
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of  tlie  nation  were  progiessing  in  an  unparalleled  train  of  prosper- 
ity, internal  and  external.     During  the  four  years  of  the  preceding 
administration,  the  national  debt  had  increased  about  four  millions 
of  dollars,  accompanied  by  excessive  loans,  on  an  usurious  interest. 
During  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration, 
he  hdA  extinguished  more  than  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt,  with  a  greater  sum  of  interest !   which 
was  a  nett  gain,  by  the  republican  change,  of  seventeen  and  a  half 
millions,  or  two  and  a  half  millions  more  than  the  whole  purchase 
money  of  Louisiana !  and,  proceeding  in  the  same  ratio,  he  would 
have  discharged  the  whole  national  debt  in  twelve  years  more.   That 
done,  the  annual  revenue,  which  was  now  thirteen  millions,  and 
.   would  then  be  twenty -five,  would  defray  the  expenses  of  any  war  w^e 
might  be  forced  into,  without  recurrence  to  new  taxes  or  loans.     This 
great  and  fast  increasing  revenue,  which  had  enabled  the  execu- 
tive to  double  the  original  possessions  of  the  United  States,  to  extin- 
guish the  native  title  to  a  boundless  extent  of  soil  within  their  limits, 
to  discharge  the  current  expenses  of  the  government,  and  to  appro- 
priate, by  a  fixed  and  permanent  law,  eight  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally, to  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt — the  whole  of  this 
revenue  was  derived  firom  the  consumption  of  foreign  luxuries,  by 
those  who  could  afford  to  add  them  to  domestic  comforts.     No  far- 
mer, no  mechanic,  no  laborer  ever  saw  a  tax-gatherer  of  the  United 
States ;  nor  was  there  any  borrowing  of  money.     The  fi-uits  of  this 
golden  era  of  the  republic,  were  a  commerce  more  extended,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  population,  and  an  industry  more  productive,  than 
the  United  States  have  enjoyed  at  any  other  period,  before  or  since. 
Republicanism  was  re-established  in  all  its  ancient  vigor,  five  sixths 
of  the  people  being  cordially  aggregated  in  its  support.     In  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  was  scarcely  in  human  nature  to  desire  a  change 
of  administration,  or  to  conceive  its  practicability. 

Though  conducted  with  great  animosity,  the  contest  hardly  de- 
served tho  name  of  one,  so  overwhelming  was  the  majority  in  favor 
of  the  existing  order  of  things.    Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  against  fourteen.     The  only 
States  which  voted  for  his  opponent,  Pinckney,  were  Connecticut 
.  and  Delaware,  with  two  districts  in  Maryland.     George  Clinton 
was  elected  Vice  President^  by  the  same  majority  oveV  Rufus  King. 
The  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  in  the  mean  time  had 
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taken  place,  debared  the  minority  from  an  attempt  of  the  scandalous 
scenes  of  February,  1801.     The  unanimity  of  the  vote  on  the  pre 
sent  occasion,  while  it  pronounced  an  incomparable  judgment  of  ap- 
probation on  the  character  of  the  administration,  is  really  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.     The  vote  subsequently  given  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
though  more  nearly  unanimous,  was  much  less  extraordinary. 
The  latter  vote  was  given  in  a  season  of  dead  calm ;  the  former, 
amid  the  raging  fury  of  the  tempest.     Every  other  Chief  Magistrate, 
also,  except  General  Jackson,  has  rode  into  oflSce  on  the  same  tide  of 
opinion  that  sustained  his  predecessor.     They  alone  on  an  opposing 
one  ;  and  in  four  years  Mr.  Jefferson  amalgamated  both  currents  in 
his  favor,  in  defiance  of  every  obstruction  which  the  ingenuity  of 
man  could  devise. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1805,  Mr.  Jefferson  re-entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  Chief  Magistracy,  for  another  term.     The  same  ab- 
sence of  all  parade  and  ostentation,  which  characterized  the  former 
inaugufation,  was  rigor'^usly  observed  on  the  present  occasion.     As 
the  first  inaugural  address  of  the  restorer  of  republican  government, 
had  been  appropriately  all  promise  and  profession,  so  the  second  was 
triumphantly  all  performance,  being  a  modest  recapitulation,  in 
very  succinct  form,  of  the  prominent  transactions  of  his  administra- 
tion, in  pursuance  of  the  principles  which  he  had  inculcated  from 
the  beginning.     How  rarely  does  it  happen  to  civil  rulers  to  exhibit 
a  faithful  exemplification  in  office,  of  the  professions  which  carried 
them  into  it !     And  what  an  unanswerable  commentary  does  this 
rare  occurrence  pronounce,  on  the  honesty  and  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  principle  of  the  republican  party  of  the  United  States.     For 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  seen  a  body 
of  men  raised  to  power,  steadily  and  scrupulously  abiding  by  the 
principles  they  had  professed  dining  their  exclusion  ;  and,  in  self- 
denying  obedience  to  this  purpose,  laboring  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  patronage  and  influence,  which  they  received  from  their  predeces- 
sors.* 

To  the  general  character  above  stated  of  the  second  inaugural 
address  of  the  President,  there  were  two  exceptions,  in  which  addi- 
tional principles  were  inculcated.     The  crusade  preached  against 
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philosophy  by  the  disciples  of  steady  habits,  at  that  era,  induced 
him  to  dwell  at  coiisideraUe  length  in  illustrating  its  effects  with 
the  Indians.  The  craft  and  influence  of  these  seditious  intrudeFs, 
0[)erating  upon  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  the  Indians,  had  al- 
ways embarrassed  the  general  government  in  its  efforts  to  change 
their  pursuits,  and  ameliorate  their  unhappy  condition.  '^  These 
persons,"  said  he,  '^  inculcate  a  sanctimonious  reverence  for  the  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors ;  that  whatsoever  they  did  must  be  done 
through  all  time  ;  that  reason  is  a  false  guide,  and  to  advance  un- 
der its  council  in  their  physical,  moral,  or  poUtical  condition,  is  per- 
ilous innovation  \,  that  their  duty  is  to  remain  as  their  Creator 
made  them,  igaorance  being  safety,  and  knowledge  full  of  dan- 
ger; in  short,  my  fneads,  among  them  is  seen  the  action  and 
counteraction  of  good  sense  and  bigotry  ;  they  too,  have  their  anU- 
philosophers,  who  find  an  interest  in  keeping  things  in  their  pres- 
ent state,  who  dread  reformation,  and  exert  all  their  faculties  to 
maintain  the  ascendency  of  habit  over  the  duty  of  improving  our 
reason  and  obeying  its  mandates." 

The  other  exception  abovementioned,  in  which  new  principles 
were  advanced,  regarded  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenue 
of  the  nation,  after  the  final  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  The 
epoch  being  not  far  distant,  when  that  propitious  event  might  be 
safely  calculated  to  happen,  the  President  thought  it  a  fit  occasion 
to  suggest  his  views  on  the  most  eligible  arrangement  and  disposal 
of  the  public  contributions,  upon  the  basis  which  would  then  be 
presented.  Should  the  impost  duties  be  suppressed,  and  that  ad- 
vantage given  to  foreign  over  domestic  manufactures  ?  Should  they 
be  diminished,  and  upon  what  principles?  Or  should  they  be  con- 
tinued, and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  educa- 
tion &c.  ?  were  questions  which  he  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  people,  and  subsequently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  in  his  official  communications.  They  are  questions 
which  agitate  the  present  authorities  of  the  government,  to  a  pecu- 
liar degree,  and  are  becoming  extremely  interesting  to  the  nation. 
The  President  did  uot  hesitate  to  recommend,  that  the  revenue 
when  liberated  by  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  shotdd,  by  a 
just  repartition  among  the  States,  and  a  coiresponding  amendment 
of  the  constitution,  be  applied,  in  time  of  peace,  to  livers,  canals, 
roads,  arts,  manufactures,  education,  and  other  great  objects  of  pub- 
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lie  Utility  \vithin  each  State ;  and  in  time  of  war,  should  injustice 
by  ourselves  or  others  ever  produce  war,  to  meet  the  accumulated 
expenses  of  such  a  crisis  from  year  to  year,  to  which  the  superabun- 
dant and  current  resources  would  be  fully  adequate,  without  en- 
croaching on  the  rights  of  future  generations  by  burthening  them 
with  the  debts  of  the  past  War  would  then  be  but  a  suspension, 
for  the  time  being,  of  useful  works;  and  the  restoiation  of  peace,  a 
return  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  untrammeled  by  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  Instead,  therefore,  of  reducing  the  revenue  aris- 
ing from  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles,  to  the  actual  amount 
necessary  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  government,  the  President 
recommended  its  continuance,  with  certain  modifications,  and  ap- 
plication to  works  of  internal  improvement.  On  some  articles  of 
more  general  and  necessary  use,  he  advised  a  suppression  of  the 
impost ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  duties  were 
paid,  were  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by  those  who  were  rich 
enough  to  use  them  without  feeling  the  tax.  Their  patriotism  cer- 
tainly, he  thought;  would  prefer  a  continuance  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, which,  while  not  oppressive  to  themselves,  would  prove  im- 
mensely advantageous  to  the  nation,  by  furnishing  the  means  of 
public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  xif 
public  improvement  as  it  might  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  con- 
stitutional enumeration  of  federal  powers.  By  these  operations, 
new  channels  of  communication  would  be  opened  between  the 
States,  the  lines  of  separation  be  made  to  disappear,  their  interests 
be  identified,  and  their  union  cemented  by  new  and  indissoluble  ties. 
Impressed  with  the  eternal  and  inseparable  connection  between  lib- 
erty and  knowledge,  he  placed  education  among  the  first  and  wor- 
thiest of  the  objects  of  pubUc  care ;  ^  not  with  a  view  to  take  its  or- 
dinary branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which  man- 
aged so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to  which  it  was  equal ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  sphere,  by  supplying  those  sciences, 
which,  though  rarely  called  for,  were  yet  necessary  to  complete  the 
circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
nation,  and  some  of  them  to  its  preservation.'  In  pursuance  of  this 
idea,  he  recommended  to  the  consideiation  of  Congress  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  University,  with  such  an  extension  of  the 
federal  powers  as  should  bring  it  legitimately  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion.    He  believed  an  ameudment  of  the  constitution,  by  consent 
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of  the  States,  necessaiy,  as  well  for  this,  as  for  the  other  objects  of 
public  improvement,  which  he  recommended ;  because  they  were 
not  among  those  enumerated  in  the  constitution,  and  to  which  it 
permitted  the  public  money  to  be  applied.     So  early  as  1806,  he  in- 
formed Congress,  that  by  the  time  the  State  Legislatures  should  have   ^ 
deliberated  upon  the  appropriate  amendment  to  the  constitution,  the 
necessary  laws  be  passed,  and  arrangements  made  for  their  execu- 
tion, the  requisite  amount  of  funds  would  be  on  hand,  and  without 
employment.     He  contributed  liberally  to  the  establishment  of  tlie 
proposed  institution,  peimitted  his  name  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
it,  and  used  every  exertion  to  carry  it  into  operation ;  but  the  germ 
was  unhappily  blighted  by  sectional  jealousies. 

The  pre-eminently  happy  and  advantageous  train  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  were  established,  within  the  President's  first 
term,  left  Uttle  for  the  residue  of  his  administration  to  accomplish, 
except  to  maintain  peace  and  neutrality  amidst  the  agitating  con- 
vulsions of  a  warring  world  ;  and  to  rescue  the  Union  from  one  of 
the  most  nefarious  and   gigantic  conspiracies  recorded  in   mod- 
ern history.     The  measures  called  into  action  by  these  two  for- 
midable difliculties,  developed  two  opposite  extremes  of  character  in 
the  government,  which   were  so    admirably  adapted  o^h  to  its 
respective  exigency,  as  to  have  worked  out  for  the  country  an  al- 
most supernatural  deliverance.     The  extraordinary  forbearance  and 
moderation  manifested  under  the  pressure  of  the  external  crisis, 
were  as  necessary  to  our  safety,  as  the  energy  and  promptitude  with 
which  the  internal  enemy  was  crushed,  and  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  government,  with  all  the  embryo  honors  of  rebellion  on  his  head. 
The  traitorous  conspiracy  of  Burr  would  scarcely  have  fallen  with- 
in the  purview  of  these  outUnes,  were  it  not  for  the  strong  case  pre- 
sented in  his  acquital,  in  addition  to  many  others  that  have  since 
occurred,  in  which  the  predominance  of  federalism  in  the  Judiciary, 
covered  and  emboldened  by  its  irresponsibility,  has  set  at  defiance 
the  Executive,  the  Legislature,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  nation. 
!Never  was  there  an  occurrence  in  which  the  innate  force  of  tliis  gov- 
ernment was  so  eminently  proved,  as  in  the  sudden  suppression  of 
this  gigantic  treason,  nor  in  which  its  avenging  powers  were  so  com- 
pletely baffled,  as  in  the  protection  from  condign  punishment,  of  the 
arch  mover  and  perpetrator.     The  conspiracy  was  one  of  the  most 
flagitious  of  which  history  will  ever  furnish  an  example  ;  and  there 
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was  probably  not  a  person  in  the  United  States  who  entertained  a 
doubt  of  the  real  guilt  of  the  accused.     His  purpose  was  to  separate 
the  western  States  fiom  the  Union,  annex  Mexico  lo  them,  estab- 
lish a  monarchical  government,  with  himself  at  the  head,  and  thus 
provide  an  example  and  an  instmment  for  the  subversion  of  our 
Uberties.     The  American  CataUne,  cool,  sagacious  and  wary,  like 
his  ancient  prototype,  had  probably  engaged  one  thousand  men  to 
follow  his  fortunes,  without  letting  them  know  his  projects,  further 
than  by  assurances  that  the  government  approved  of  them.     The 
great  majority  of  his  adherents  took  his  assertion  for  this,  but  with 
those  who  would  not,  and  were  unwilling  to  embark  in  his  enter- 
prises without  the  approbation  of  the  government,  the  following 
stratagem  was  practised.     A  forged  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  was  made  to  express  his  approbation,  and  to  say 
that  the  President  was  absent  at  Monticello,  but  that,  on  his  return, 
the  enterprise  would  be  sanctioned  by  him  without  hesitation.     This 
letter  was  spread  open  on  Burr's  table,  so  as  to  invite  the  eye  of  all 
who  entered  his  room  ;  and  he  contrived  occasions  of  sending  up 
into  his  room,  those  whom  he  wished  to  become  witnesses  of  his  act- 
ing under  sanction.    By  this  means,  he  avoided  exposing  himself 
to  any  liability  to  prosecution  for  forgery,  while  he  proved  himself  a 
master  in  the  arts  of  the  conspirator.     The  moment  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  appeared,  undeceiving  his  deluded  partisans, 
Burr  found  himself  stript  of  his  surreptitious  influence,  and  left  with 
about  thirty  desperadoes  only.    The  people  rose  in  mass,  wherever 
he  appeared  or  was  suspected  to  be,  and  by  their  energy,  the  rebel- 
lion was  crushed  in  an  instant,  without  the  necessity  of  employing 
a  detachment  of  the  military,  except  to  guard  their  respective  sta- 
tions.   His  first  enterprise  was  to  have  seized  New  Orleans,  which 
he  supposed  would  effectually  bridle  the  upper  country,  reduce  it  in 
subjection  to  him,  and  plant  him  at  the  door  of  Me!dco  without  an 
enemy  in  the  rear.    But,  on  the  unfurling  the  ensigns  of  the  Union 
there  was  not  a  single  native  Creole,  and  only  one  American,  of 
those  settled  there  before  we  received  the  possession,  but  that  aban- 
doned his  standard,  and  rallied  under  the  sacred  banners  of  the  con- 
stitution.   His  real  partisans  were  the  new  emigrants  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  elsewhere,  fugitives  from  justice,  disaffected  politi- 
cians, and  desperate  adventurers  of  all  descriptions.     The  event  was 
a  happy  one.    It  was  always  a  source  of  exultation  to  the  President, 
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inasmuch  as  it  realized  his  prophetic  cleclaration  on  assnining  the 
helm  of  public  affairs — *  that  a  republican  government  was  the 
strongest  one  on  earth,  and  the  only  one,  where  every  man  at  the 
call  of  the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet 
infractions  of  the  pubUc  order,  as  his  own  personal  concern.'  The 
atrocity  of  the  crime,  however,  and  the  existence  of  the  most  am- 
clusive  proof,  compelled  him,  as  it  did  every  other  reflecting  mind,  to 
seek  in  some  other  hypothesis  than  the  jealous  provisions  of  the  laws 
in  favor  of  the  accused,  the  acquital  of  this,  the  greatest  of  modem 
parricides.  The  result  of  the  trial  astonished  the  world,  and  con- 
founded the  spectators,  from  whose  minds  every  doubt  had  vanish- 
ed, when  the  investigation  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  decision  of 
the  Court. 

The  truth  is,  the  monarchical  federalists  made  Bun's  case 
their  own,  as  they  did  his  moral  treason  in  February,  1801,  as  they 
did  the  enterprise  of  Miranda,  in  1805,  and  the  insurrectionary  plot 
of  Henry  in  1809,  mortified  only  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  over- 
turning the  republic,  and  introducing  their  favorite  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  monarchy.  The  plainest  principles  of  law  were  perverted 
to  rescue  the  accused  from  condemnation.  The  trial  was  at  first 
pressed  on  rather  precipitately,  without  allowing  the  requisite  lime 
and  facilities  for  procuring  witnesses,  and  afterwards  arrested,  before 
one  half  of  those  in  actual  attendance  were  examined.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  witnesses  collected  at  Richmond,  only  fifteen 
were  examined  ;  and  of  these  fifteen  but  a  few  were  permitted  to 
disclose  any  thing  impUcating  the  direct  agency  of  Burr.  The 
most  material  testimony  was  suppressed.  All  revealments  were 
evaded  by  the  accompUces,  ^o  betrayed  a  wonderful  peculiarity  of 
confidence  in  ulterior  security,  'by  the  contemptuous  rejection  of 
pardons  from  the  Executive.  The  very  verdict  of  the  jury,  *  that 
the  accused  was  not  proved  guilty  hy  any  evidence  submitted  to 
them,^  was  a  virtual  acknowledgement,  that  the  defect  was  in 
the  application  of  the  law,  or  the  law  itself,  not  in  the  evidence 
of  guilt ;  and  this  verdict  was  ordered  to  be  recorded  sini{dy, 
^Not  guilty.'  Indeed,  all  the  abuses  and  despotic  consequences  of 
the  immovable  tenure  of  the  Judiciary — except  by  process  of  im- 
peachment— and  their  consequent  irresponsibility  to  any  practicaMe 
control,  were  conspicuously  demonstrated  on  the  present  memoraUe 
occasion.    They  were  so  palpably  enormous,  and  exposed  to  the  pub- 
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lie  eye,  as  to  excite  a  deep  sensibility  through  the  republican  body 

of  the  nation.     No  farther  confirmation  was  wanting  to  fix  the 

President  unalterably  in  the  opinion,  long  entertained  by  him,  that 

in  this  defect  of  the  Constitution  lurked  the  germ,  which,  unless' 

timely  eradicated,  was  destined  to  destroy  the  happy  equilibrimn  of 

powers  in  the  General  government,  and  between  the  General  and 

State  governments.     In  a  letter  to  Wm.  B.  Giles,  he  writes : — 

"  If  there  ever  had  been  an  instance  in  this  or  the  preceding 
administrations,  of  federal  judges  so  applying  principles  of  law 
as  to  condemn  a  federal  or  acquit  a  republican  offender,  I  should 
have  judged  them  in  the  present  case  with  more  charity.  All 
this,  however,  will  work  well.  The  nation  will  judge  both  the 
offender  and  judges  for  themselves.  If  a  member  of  the  executive 
or  legislature  does  wrong,  the  day  is  never  far  distant  when  the 
people  will  remove  him.  They  will  see  then,  and  amend  the  error 
in  our  constitution,  which  makes  any  branch  independent  of  the 
nation.  They  will  see  that  one  of  the  great  co-ordinate  branches  of 
the  government,  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  the  other  two,  and  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  nation,  proclaims  impunity  to  that  class  of 
offenders  which  endeavors  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and  are 
themselves  protected  in  it  by  the  constitution  itself :  for  impeach- 
ment is  a  farce  which  will  not  be  tried  again.  If  their  protection  of 
Burr  produces  this  amendment,  it  will  do  more  good  than  his  con- 
demnation would  have  done.  Against  Burr,  personally,  I  never 
had  one  hostile  sentiment.  I  never,  indeed,  thought  him  an  honest, 
frank-dealing  man,  but  considered  him  as  a  crooked  gun,  or  other 
perverted  machine,  whose  aim  or  shot  you  could  never  be  sure  of." 
Still,  while  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  I  thought  it  my 
dihy  to  respect  in  him  their  confidence,  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he  de- 
served it :  and  if  his  punishment  can  be  commuted  now  for  an  use- 
ful amendment  of  the  constitution,  I  shall  rejoice  in  it." 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  it  may 
be  proper  to  examine  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at  a  subsequent 
date,  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  under  a  more  dispassionate  con- 
templation of  the  question,  than  was  practicable  in  the  state  of  sen- 
sibility excited  by  the  particular  case  of  Burr.  The  tenure  of  good 
behavior  allotted  to  the  federal  Judges,  was  a  defect  in  the  Con- 
stitution, of  which  no  one  thought  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  nor 
until  the  abusive  tendencies  of  the  principle  had  begun  to  develope 
themselves  in  action.  The  monstrous  amplitude  of  jurisdiction  as- 
sumed during  the*  federal  ascendency,  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 

common  law,  the  arrogance  and  severity  of  the  Judges  against  of-  . 
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fenders  under  the  Sedition  Law,  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  Chase  for  the  most  flagrant  irregularities  of 
official  conduct,  seem  first  to  have  awakened  the  thinking  part  of 
the  public  in  general,  and  Mr.  Jefiersonin  particular,  to  a  sense  of 
the  dangerous  error  which  made  one  of  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment so  efleQtually  independent  of  the  nation.     His  solicitudes 
upon  this  important  subject  appeared  to  increase  every  year  after- 
wards, following  him  steadily  into  his  retirement,  as  new  occasions 
of  usurpation  administered  new  aliment  to  his  alarms,  and  superad- 
ded materials  for  anxious  political  reflection.     The  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  to  William  T.  BaiTy,  in  1822,  evinces  the  state  of  his 
convictions  at  that  period,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  endeavors  to 
procure  the  necessary  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

"  Very  many  and  very  meritorious  were  the  worthy  patriots  who 
assisted  in  bringing  back  our  government  to  its  republican  tack. 
To  preserve  it  in  that  will  require  unremitting  vigilance.     Whether 
the  surrender  of  our  opponents,  their  reception  into  our  camp,  their 
assumption  of  our  name,  and  apparent  accession  to  our  objects,  may 
strengthen  or  weaken  the  genuine  principles  of  republicanism,  may 
be  a  good  or  an  evil,  is  yet  to  be  seen.     I  consider  the  party  division 
of  whig  and  tory  the  most  wholesome  which  can  exist  in  any  gov- 
ernment, and  well  worthy  of  being  nourished,  to  keep  out  those  of  a 
more  dangerous  character.     We  already  see  the  power,  installed  for 
life,  responsible  to  no  authority  (for  impeachment  is  not  even  a  scare- 
crow,) advancing  with  a  noiseless  and  steady  pace  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  consolidation.     The  foundations  are  already  deeply  laid  by 
their  decisions,  for  the  annihilation  of  constitutional  State  rights,  and 
the  removal  of  every  check,  every  counterpoise  to  the  ingulphing 
power  of  which  themselves  are  to  make  a  sovereign  part.     If  ever 
'  this  vast  country  is  brought  under  a  single  government,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  extensive  coiTuption,  indifferent  and  incapable  of  a 
wholesome  care  over  so  wide  a  spread  of  surface.     This  will  not  be 
borne,  and  you  will  have  to  choose  between  reforhiatioi;i  and  revolu- 
tion.    If  I  know  the  spirit  of  this  country,  the  one  or  the  other  is  in- 
evitable.    Before  the  canker  is  become  inveterate,  before  its  venom 
has  reached  so  much  of  the  body  politic  as  to  get  beyond  control, 
remedy  should  be  applied.     Let  the  future  appointments  of  judges 
be  for  four  or  six  years,  and  renewable  by  the  President  and  Seor 
ate.     This  will  bring  their  conduct,  at  regular  periods,  under  revis- 
ion and  probation,  and  may  keep  them  in  equipoise  between  the 
general  and  special  governments.     We  have  erred  in  this  point,  by 
copying  England,  where  certainly  it  is  a  good  thing  to  nave  the    ^ 
judges  independent  of  the  King.     But  we  have  omitted  to  copy    T 
their  caution  also,  which  makes  a  judge  removable  on  the  address 
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of  both  legislative  Houses.  That  there  should  be  public  functioaa- 
ries  independent  of  the  nation,  whatever  may  be  their  deixierit,  is  a 
solecism  in  a  republic,  of  the  first  order  of  absurdity  and  inconsis- 
tency." 

At  the  Revolution  in  England  it  was  considered  a  great  point 
gained  in  favor  of  liberty,  that  the  commissions  of  the  Judges,  which 
had  hitherto  been  during  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  should  thence- 
forth be  given  during  good  behavior;  and  that  the  question  of  good 
behavior  should  be  left  to  the  vote  of  a  simple  majority  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.     A  Judiciary,  dependant  on  the  will  of  the 
King,  could  never  have  been  any  other  than  a  most  oppressive  in- 
strument of  tyranny  ;  nothing,  then,  could  be  more  salutary  than  a 
change  to  the  tenure  of  good  behavior,  with  the  concomitant  re- 
straint of  impeachment  by  a  simple  majority.     The  founders  of  the 
American  RepubUc  were  more  cordial  fei  their  jealousies  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive than  either  of  the  other  branches ;  so  true  was  this  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  particular,  that  heat  first  thought  the  qualified  negative 
given  to  that  magistrate  on  all  the  laws,   should  have  been  much 
further  restricted.     They,  therefore,  very  properly  and  consistently 
adopted  the  English  reformation  of  making  the  Judges  independ  • , 
eat  of  the  Executive.     But  in  doing  this,   they  as  little  suspected 
they  had  made  them  independent  of  the  nation,  by  requiring  a  vote 
of  two  thirds,  in  tlie  Senatorial  branch,  to  elBTect  a  removal.     Expe- 
rience has  proved  such  a  majority  impracticable,  where  aijiy  defence 
is  made,  in  a  body  of  the. strong  political  partialities  and  antipathies 
which  ordinarily  prevail.     In  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Pickering 
of  New  Hampshire,  no  defence  was  attempted,  otherwise  the  party 
vote  of  more  than  one  third  6f  the  Senate  would  have  acquitted  him. 
The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States,  then,  is  an  irresponsible  body; 
and  history  has  established,  if  reason  could  not  have  foreseen,  the 
'  slow  and  noiseless'  despotism  of  its  career,  under  the  sanctuary  of 
such  a  tenure.     If  the  mischief  is  acknowledged,  the  only  question 
ohould  be,  not  when,  but  what  should  be  the  reiyiedy  ?     "I  would 
not,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  make  the  Judges  dependant  on 
the  Executive  authority,  as  they  formerly  w^*e  in  England  ;  but  I 
deem  it  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  this  government,  that 
they  should  be  submitted  to  some  practical  and  impartial  control  ; 
^      and  that  this,  to  be  impartial,  must  be  compounded  of  a  mixture  of 
State  and  Federal  authorities.    It  is  not  enough  that  honest  men 
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are  appointed  Judges.  All  know  the  influence  of  interest  on  the 
mind  of  man,  and  how  unconsciously  his  judgment  is  warped  by 
that  influence.  To  this  bias  add  that  of  the  esprit  de  corps,  of 
their  peculiar  maxim  and  creed,  that  '  it  is  the  office  of  a  good  Judge 
to  enlarge  his  jurisdiction,'  and  the  absence  of  responsibiUty  ;  and 
how  can  we  expect  impartial  decision  between  the  General  govern- 
ment, of  which  they  are  so  eminent  a  part,  and  an  individual  State, 
from  which  they  have  nothing  to  hope  or  fe9.r.  We  have  seen  too, 
that,  contrary  to  all  correct  example,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
out. of  the  question  before  them,  to  throw  an  anchor  ahead,  and 
giapple  further  hold  for  future  advances  of  power.  They  are  then, 
in  fact,  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miqers,  steadily  working  to  under- 
mine the  independent  rights  of  the  States,  and  to  consolidate  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  that  government,  in  which  they  have  so  im- 
portant a  freehpld  estate.  But  it  is  not  by  the  consolidation  or  con- 
centration of  powers,  but  by  their  distribution,  that  good  govern- 
ment is  effected.''  "  I  repeat,"  he  adds,  ''  that  I  do  not  charge  the 
Judges  with  willful  and  ill-intentioned  error  ;  but  honest  error  must 
be  arrested,  when  its  toleration  leads  to  public  ruin.  As,  for  the 
safety  of  society,  we  commit  honest  maniacs  to  Bedlam,  so  Judges 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  bench,  whose  en*oneous  biases  are 
leading  us  to  dissolution.  It  may,  indeed,  injure  them  in  fame  or  in 
fortune  ;  but  it  saves  the  Republic,  which  is  the  first  and  supreme 
law." 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  was  afflicted  by 
a  crisis  in  our  foreign  relations,  which  demanded  the  exercise  of  aU 
that  fortitude  and  emulous  self-denial,  which  particularly  immortal- 
ized the  introductory  stages  of  the  Revolution,  and  charged  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  war  upon  Great  Britain.     Unfortunately, 
the  fierce  political  passions  and  animosities  engendered  by  the  ter-  • 
rible  contests  of  opinion,  which  had  distracted  the  nation,  and  the 
demoralizing  mania  of  commercial  cupidity  and  avarice  engendered 
by  a  twenty-four  year's  interval  of  peace,  greatly  interrupted  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  spirit  of  indissoluble  cohesion  between  the   • 
States,  which,  and  which  alone,  carried  us  triumphantly  through 
the  crisis  of  emancipation,  and  of  revolution  from  monarchism  to^ 
republicanism.     The  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  spirit  of  '76  had, 
in  a  considerable  measure,  evaporated.    Every  description  of  em-    ▼ 
hargo,  and  every  degree  of  commercial  deprivation,  which  was  then 
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too  little  to  satisfy  the  voluntary  rivalry  of  self-immolation  iu  the 
cause  of  country,  was  now  too  great  to  be  endured,  though  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  law,  and  mercifully  ordained  for  averting  the 
otherwise  inevitable  and  overwhelming  calamities  of  a  war,  not 
with  England  alone,  but  with  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

The  memorable  embargo  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of  those  ex- 
Iraordinary  measures,  which  are  occasionally  indispensable  to  coun- 
teract extraordinary  emergencies.  There  never  was  a  situation  of 
the  world,  which  rendered  the  measure  more  imperative  with  Amer- 
ica, than  on  the  present  occasion  ;  nor  is  it  probable  there  will  ever 
exist  a  parallel  situation.  The  causes  which  combined  tJD  produce 
such  a  phenomenon  in  our  foreign  relations,  are  too  substantially 
understood  to  require  dilatation.  From  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  1603,  down  to  the  period  at 
which  the  embargo  was  enacted,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
was  subjected  to  a  steady,  deliberate  and  progressive  accumulation 
of  rival  depredations  by  the  beUigerents,  until  it  was  effectually  an- 
nihilated with  nearly  all  the  world.  In  the  tremendous  struggle 
for  ascendency,  which  animated  these  powerful  competitors,  and 
convulsed  the  European  world  to  its  centre^  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  of  nations,  were  utterly  disregarded  by  both.  The  mar- 
itime interests  of  the  United  States  *  constituted  the  desecra- 
ted medium  through  which  the  antagonists  vied  in  the  attempt 
to  crush  and  overpower  each  other, — the  injuries  inflicted  on  our 
commerce  by  the  one,  being,  retaliated  by  the  other,  not  on  the  ag- 
gressor, but  on  the  innocent  and  peaceable  victim  to  their  united 
ferocity. 

Anterior  to  the  above  named  epoch,  however.  Great  Britain  had 
commenced  her  system  of  desolating  interpolations  upon  the  estab- 
lished law  of  nations.  She  first  forbade  to  neutrals  all  trade  with 
her  enemies  in  time  of  war,  which  they  had  not  in  time  of  peace. 
This  deprived  them  of  their  trade  from  port  to  port  of  the  same  nation. 
Then  she  forbade  them  to  trade  from  the  port  of  one  nation  to  that 
of  any  other  at  war  with,  her,  although  a  right  fully  exercised  in 
time  of  peace.  And  these  prohibitions  she  had  the  audacity  to  as- 
sert, by  declaring  places  blockaded,  before  which  she  had  not  a  sin- 
gle vessel  of  war,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  the  usages  of  civilized 
nations  ;  nay,  she  declared  even  places  blockaded  which  her  united 

forces  would  be  incompetent  to  effect,  such  as  entire  coasts,  and 
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whde  empires.  Next,  instead  of  taking  vessels  only  entering  a 
blockaded  port,  she  took  them  over  the  whole  ocean,  if  destined  to 
that  port,  although  ignorant  of  the  blockade,  and  with  no  intention 
to  violate  it.  Then  came  the  celebrated  Berlin  decree  of  the  French 
Emperor,  in  November,  1806,  which  declared  the  British  Islands  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  consequently  interdicted  our  navigation  to 
England  and  hpr  dependencies.  Then  thundered  forth  the  coun- 
tervailing orders  in  council,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  de- 
clared all  France  and  her  allies  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  conse- 
quently interdicted  our  navigation  to  France  and  her  dependencies, 
comprehending  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  And  these 
decrees  and  orders  were  followed  by  the  famous  Milan  rejoinder  of 
Bonaparte,N  and  the  surrejoinders  of  England,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, and  more  and  more  aggressive  on  the  rights  of  unoffending, 
neutral  America. 

Under  the  joint  operation  of  these  antagonist  edicts  and  procla- 
mations, there  was  not  a  single  port  ic^  Europe,  or  her  dependencies, 
to  which  American  vessels  could   navigate,  without  being  exposed 
to  capture  and  condemnation.     In  this  situation  what  were  the 
United  States  to  do  ?     To  have  made  reprisals  on  both  the  belliger- 
ents, though  rigorously,  and  impartially  just,  would  have  been  to 
commit  us  in  a  war  with  both  and  their  respective  allies,  which  would 
have  been  certain  destruction.     To  have  made  reprisals  on  one  and 
not  on  the  other,  imder  the  existing  circumstances,  would  have  been 
a  departure  from  just  and  impartial  neutrality,  and  involved  us,  as 
a  party,  in  the  European  conflagration.     But  to  submit  to  the  fwo- 
cious  and  unrestrained  spoliations  of  the  belligerents,  without  resis- 
tance and  reprisal,  was  impossible ;  it  would  have  amounted  to  a 
surrender,  at  once,  of  our  independence  as  a  nation,  besides  soon 
annihilating  our  property  on  the  ocean.     More  than  nine  hundred 
American  vessels  were  captured  by  the  British,  under  their  orders 
in  council,  at  a  time  of  profound  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
American  property,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars,'  was 
placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admiralty  courts  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  a  still  greater  amount  was  submitted  to  the  French  touncjtl  of 
prizes  or  council  of  State.    In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  cmly  akar- 
nativea  were :  1st,  War  with  all  Europe.    2d,  Submission  to  univer 
sal  and  unrestrained  piracy.    3d,  Embargo,  as  a  powerfully  coefdve 
peace  measurfi,  and  a  preparation  for  war,    T^e  Prapidenl  wmfy 
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preferred  the  last,  as  the  least  of  the  three  evils ;  and  in  pursuance 
of  his  recommendation,  the  measure  was  adopted  by  Congress,  on 
the  22d  day  of  December,  1807,  by  overwhelming  majorities  in 
both  Houses. 

In  addition  to  the  joint  aggressions  on  our  neutral  rights,  under 
the  sweeping  paper  blockades  of  both  belligerents.  Great  Britain 
was  in  the  distinct  habit  of  daily  violations  of  our  sovereignty,  in 
the  form  of  impressments.     The  injuries  perpetually  rising  from 
this  source  alone,  constituted  an  abundant  cause  of  war,  and  con- 
sequently of  embargo,  as  to  that  nation.     At  no  period  since  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  had  there  been  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  cause  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  her  vexations 
and  lawless  asportations  of  our  seamen  ;  which  ought  to  have  si- 
lenced forever  the  ungenerous  imputation  that  the  present  measure 
was  the  dictate  of  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  favorable  to  Bonaparte. 
Denying  the  right  of  expatriation,  the  British  ministry  authorized 
the  seizure  of  naturalized  Americans  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  under  color  of  their  having  been  born  within  the  British  do- 
minions.    From  the  abuses  of  this  practice,  sufficiently  enormous 
in  its  rightful  exercise,  thousands  o^ Ameiican  citizens,  native  born, 
as  well  as  naturalized,  were  subjected  to  the  petty  despotism  of 
naval  officers,  acting  as  judges,  juries,  and  executioners,  and  doom- 
ed by  them  to  slavery,  and  death,  or  to  become  the  instruments  of 
destruction  to  their  own  countrymen. 

Minor  provocations  and  injuries  were,  in  June  1807,  absorbed  in 
the  audacity  of  an  aggression,  which  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  independent  nations  at  peace.    By  order  of  the  British 
Admiral,  Berkley,  the  ship  Leopard  of  fifty  guns,  fired  on  the  Uni- 
ted States  frigate  Chesapeake,  of  thirty-rix  guns,  within  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  compel  the  delivery  of  part  of  h€r 
crew,  claimed  as  British  subjects. '  After  several  broadsides  from  the 
Leopard,  and  four  men  killed  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  the  latter 
struck ;  was  boarded  by  the  British ;  and  had  four  men  taken  from 
her,  three  of  them  native  American  dtizens,  one  of  whom  wa&  hang- 
ed as  a  British  deserter.    Never  since  the  battle  of  Lexington  had 
there  existed  such  a  i^te  of  universal  exasperatkni  in  the  public 
mind,  as  was  produced  by  this  enormity.    Popular  assemblies  were 
convened  in  every  considerable  {dace,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passedi  expressive  of  unqualified  indignation  at  the  outrage^  aad 
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pledging  the  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honors  of  the  people,  to 
procure  '  indemnity  for  the  past,  security  for  the  future.' 

Now  was  the  time,  above  all  others,  when,  if  Mr.  Jeflferson  was 
really  actuated  by  undue  paitiaUty  to  France  and  hostility  to  Eng- 
land, as  was  always  alleged  against  him,  he  might  have  effectually 
gratified  his  poUtical  passions,  and  have  been  justified  by  the  w^hofe 
nation.  But,  instead  of  convening  Congress  instantly  upon  the  oc- 
currence, when  war  would  have  been  declared  against  England  al- 
most unanimously,  he  prudently  deferred  that  measure  until  the 
extraordinary  ebullition  of  the  public  mind  had  subsided.  Main- 
taining a  wise  and  discriminating  moderation,  however,  as  far  re- 
moved from  pusillanimity  as  rashness,  he  forthwith  issued  an  ener- 
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getic  proclamation,  interdicting  British  armed  vessels  from  entering 
the  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  commanding  all  those  therein 
immediately  to  depart.  In  this  manner,  peace  was  judiciously  pro- 
longed, without  any  compromise  of  the  national  honor,  and  saving 
the  right  to  declare  war,  under  better  auspices,  on  failure  of  an  ami- 
cable reparation  of  the  injury!  By  the  time  Congress  assembled, 
the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  was  hopefully  committed  to  negotia- 
tion, with  the  additional  constraint  which  it  imposed  on  the  British 
government  to  settle  the  whole  subject  of  impressments.  And  the 
depredations  on  our  neutral  rights  by  the  rival  belligerents,  under 
their  orders  in  council  and  imperial  decrees,  were  put  together  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  made  the  occasion  of  an  embargo  operating 
equally  and  impartially  against  both. 

This  was  the  only  ^ct  of  Mr.  Jeiferson's  administration,  which 
■  received  the  avowed  approbatipn  of  the  federalists  as  a  party  ;  and 
the  second  one  in  his  whole  political  life  which  attained  to  that  rare 
distinction^-his  correspondence  with  Genet  being  the  first.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  were  actuated  by  the  same  principle,  on  both  oc- 
casions, in  bestowing  their  commendations — viz.  that  of  subservi- 
ence to  England  and  inveterate  enmity  to  France,  the  reverse  of 
which  they  had  always  so  copiously  charged  upon  the  President 
Alluding  to  the  transaction  some  years  after,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to 
a  firiend  :  "  Had  I  been  personally  hostile  to  England,  and  biased 
in  favor  of  either  the  character  or  views  of  her  great  antagonist,  the 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake  put  war  into  my  hand.  .  I  had  only  to  open 
it,  and  let  havoc  loose.  But  if  ever  I  was  gratified  with  the  posses- 
sion of  power,  and  of  the  confidence  of  those  who  had  entrusted  me 
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with  it,  it  was  on  that  occasion,  when  I  was  enabled  to  use  both  for 
the  prevention  of  war,  towards  which  the  torrent  of  passidh  was  di- 
rected almost  irresistibly,  and  when  not  another  person  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  less  supported  by  authority  and  favor,  could  have  resisted 
it."  Again,  in  writing  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  in  1812,  he  says:  "  The 
vote  of  your  opponents  is  the  most  honorable  mark  by  which  the 
soundness  of  your  conduct  could  be  stamped.  I  claim  the  same 
honorable  testimonial.  There  was  but  a  single  act  of  my  whole 
administration  of  which  that  party  approved.  That  was  the  proc- 
lamation on  the  attack  of  the  Chesapeake.  And  when  I  found 
they  approved  of  it,  I  confess  I  began  strongly  to  apprehend  I  had 
done  wrong,  and  to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  *  Lord,  what  have  I 
done  that  the  wicked  should  praise  me  !'  " 

No  measure  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der every  variety  of  difficulty  through  which  it  has  struggled,  has 
encountered  so  great  a  measure  of  odium,  and  of  treasonable  resist- 
ance, as  the  embargo  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was  during  its  continu- 
ance, to  wit,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  that  the  Essex  de- 
nomination of  federalists,  availing  themselves  of  the  feverish  discon- 
tents in  the,  Eastern  States  to  foment  insurrection  and  rebellion,  en- 
gaged in  the  diabolical  conspiracy  of  John  Henry,  secret  agent  of 
the  British  Government,  to  accomplish  the  ancient  purpose  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  by  a  detachment  of  the  disaffected  section, 
and  its  organization  into  a  political  connection  with  Great  Britain. 
This  was  the  last  convulsive  effort  of  the  hydra  of  monarchy,  An- 
glomany,  hieocracy,  <fec.  &c.,  prolonged  indeed  and  peitinadously 
sustained,  until  the  victory  of  New  Orleans,  fortified  by  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  smothered  it  in  the  death-bed  deliberations  of  its  party 
at  Hartford.  "  I  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1825,  "  whether  a 
single  fact,  known  to  the  world,  will  ciarry  as  clear  conviction  to  it,  of 
the  correctness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  treasonable  views  of  the 
federal  party  of  that  day,  as  that  disclosed  by  this,  the  most  nefari- 
ous and  daring  attempt  to  dissever  the  Union,  of  which  the  Hart-  ^ 
ford  Convention  was  a  subsequent  chapter."  The  knox^dge  of 
this  detestable  and  extensive  conspiracy,  levolted  from  the  federal 
party,  one*  of  its  most  magnanimous  leaders,  whose  prompt  and  pa- 
triotic disclosure  of  it  to  the  President,  identified  him  in  principle  with 
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the  republican  IxkI y  of  his  feUow-citizeos,  and  occasioned  the  imme- 
diate substitution  of  non-intercourse  with  France  and  England,  in 
place  of  the  general  embargo.  The  substance  of  the  disclosures  of 
this  gentleman,  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  divulgatiou  of  Henry 
hiqiself,  with  its  important  influence  on  the  revolution  of  measures 
adopted  by  the  administration,  is  contained  in  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  to  William  B.  Giles,  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1825. 

"  That  interview  I  remember  avcU  ;  not  indeed  in  the  very  words 
which  passed  between  us,  but  in  their  substance,  which  was  of  a 
character  too  awful,  too  deeply  engraved  in  my  mind,  and  influence 
ing  too  materially  the  course  I  had  to  pursue,  ever  to  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Adams  called  on  me  pending  the  embargo,  and  ^'^hile  endeav- 
ors were  making  to  obtain  its  repeal.  He  made  some  apologies  for 
the  call,  on  the  ground  of  our  not  being  then  in  the  habit  of  confi- 
dential communications,  but  that  that  which  he  had  then  to  make, 
involved  too  seriously  the  interest  of  our  country  not  to  overrule  all 
other  considerations  with  him,  and  make  it  his  duty  to  reveal  it  to 
myself  particularly.  I  assured  him  there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
apology  for  his  visit ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  communications 
would  be  thankfully  received,  and  would  add  a  confiimation  the 
more  to  my  entire  confidence  in  the  rectitude  and  patriotism  of  his 
conduct  and  principles.  He  spoke  then  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
eafitern  pordoa  ^  our  confederacy  with  the  restraints  of  the  embargo 
then  existing,  and  their  restlessness  under  it.  That  there  was 
nothing  which  might  not  be  attempted,  to  rid  themselves  of  it 
That  he  had  information  of  the  most  unquestionable  certainty,  that 
certain  citizens  of  the  Eastern  States  (I  think  he  named  Massachu- 
setts particularly)  were  in  negotiation  with  agents  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, the  object  of  which  was  an  agreement  that  the  New 
England  States  should  take  no  further  part  in  the  war  then  going 
on*  ;  that,  without  formally  declaring  their  separation  from  the  Un- 
ion of  the  States,  they  should  withdraw  from  all  aid  and  ol»dienct 
to  them  ;  that  their  navigation  and  commerce  should  be  fi-ee  fi-om 
restraint  and  interruption  by  the  British ;  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  by  them  as  neutrals,  and  as  such  might  conduct 
tliemselves  towards  both  parties  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  be  at 
liberty  to  rejoin  the  confederacy.     He  assured  me  that  there  was  im- 


*  Thtftpparent  anachronism  of  this  expression  has  since  been  explained  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  Randolph,  grand-son  of  Mi.  Jefferson,  who  sayF,  that  in  frequent  cod- 
versations  with  his  grand-father  on  the  subject,  the  words  •*  war  then  going  on,** 
were  used  figuratively  and  familiarly  by  him,  to  denote  the  •  war  of  coiimiercial 
restrictions,'  or  the  war  waged  by  the  belligerents  on  our  commorce ;  and  that 
they  should  be  so  understood  in  the  letter.  The  subsequent  phrase,  *»  close  of 
the  war,"  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  war  then  apprehended  by  him,  and  bv  oth- 
ers, as  imminent  and  unayoidable. 
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minent  danger  that  the  convention  would  take  place  ;  that  the 
temptations  were  such  as  might  debauch  many  from  their  fideUty 
to  the  Union  ;  and  that,  to  enable  its  friends  to  make  head  against 
it,  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  was  absolutely  necessary.  I  expressed 
'a  just  sense  of  the  merit  of  this  information,  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  disclosure  to  the  safety  and  even  the  salvation  of  our  country : 
and  however  reluctant  I  was  to  abandon  the  measure  (a  measure 
which  persevered  in  a  little  longer,  we  had  subsequent  and  satisfac- 
tory assurance  would  have  effected  its  object  completely,)  from  that 
moment,  and  influenced  by  that  information,  I  saw  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  it,  and  instead  of  ejecting  our  purpose  by  this  peaceful 
weapon,  we  must  fight  it  out,  or  break  the  Union.  I  then  recom- 
mended to  my  friends  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  a  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo, and  to  endeavor  to  supply  its  place  by  the  best  substitute,  in 
which  they  could  procure  a  general  concurrence." 

A  further  attention  to  history  renders  it  still  more  problematical, 
whether  the  paramount  objection  to  the  embargo  originated  in  an  ap- 
prehension of  its  effects  upon  this  country,  or  upon  Great  Britain— 
whether  it  was  the  dictate  of  genuine  patriotism,  or  of  systematic  op- 
position to  republican  men  and  measures.     The  indentical  descrip- 
tion of  characters  who  reprobated  the  course  of  administration  on 
the  present  occasion,  advocated  and  applauded  a  similar  course,  un- 
der both  the  antecedent  ^Presidents.     When  the  advocates  of  com* 
tnercial  discrimination,  in  the  Congress  of  '94,   exasperated  to  a 
bolder  tone  by  a  fresh  infliction  of  maritime  atrocities,  were  upon 
the  point  of  passing  a  non- importation  law  against  Great  Britain, 
and  a  Is^w  for  the  sequestration  of  British  debts,  th#  federalists,  in 
order  to  avert  so  heaVy  a  calamity  from  their  patron  nation,  became 
the  zealous  supporters  of  embargo,  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  nego- 
tiation, and  a  preventative  of  war.     The  embargo  was  carried  by 
the  federal  vote  ;  and  Mr.  Jay  was  armed  with  it  as  a  weapon  for 
procuring  a  peaceable  accommodation  of  diflficulties  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James.     In  February,  1800,  an  embargo  was  laid,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Adams,  prohibiting  all  intercourse  between  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  France  and  her  dependencies.     This  act  was  also 
passed  by  a  federal  Congress  ;  and  not  a  murmur  of  disconttet  was 
he^rd  among  the  merchants  or  politicians.     On  both  these  occasions 
France  was  injured,  and  England  benefitted  by  the  measure !  nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  very  individuals,  who  were  loudest  in 
denouncing  thoi  embargo  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  most  clamorous  for 
war,  were  the  first  to  Engage  in  turbulent  and  treasonable  opposi- 
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lion  to  the  war  subsequently  brought  on  us  by  accumulated  aggres- 
sions from  the  same  quarter.  The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
grosser  series  of  political  inconsistencies.  The  present  crisis  was  in- 
finitely more  imperious  for  a  general  embargo,  than  either  of  the 
two  former  for  a  special  one  ;  and  the  measure  it^lf,  though  at- 
tended with  much  individual  distress,  was  a  blessing  to  those  very 
individuals,  on  whom  it  pressed  the  heaviest.  It  only  required  them 
to  do  with  their  property  what  every  prudent  man  would  have  done, 
of  his  own  free  will.  As  a  substitute  of  war,  it  was  the  choice  of  a 
less  evil  for  a  greater,  and  at  the  saifte  tinie  annoyed  the  belligerent 
Powers  more  than  could  have  been  done  by  the  most  direct  and 
open  warfare.  England  felt  it  in  her  manufactures,  by  privations 
of  the  raw  material,  in  her  maritime  interests,  by  the  loss  of  her  na- 
val stores,  and  above  all  in  the  discontinuance  of  applies  essential 
to  her  colonies.  France  felt  it  in  the  deprivation  of  all  those  luxu- 
ries which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  through  our  neutral 
commerce,  and  in  the  still  more  distressing  deprivation  of  necessa- 
ries for  her  colonies.  Our  commerce  was  the  second  in  the  world, 
our  carrying  trade  the  veiy  first,  and  had  the  restraint  upon  them 
been  sacredly  obsei*ved,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  have  coerced  the 
European  nations  into  justice.  But  the  resistance  was  so  great,  so 
determined,  and  so  daring,  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  enforce 
obedience,  without  provoking  violence  and  insurrection.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  practical  efficacy  of  the  embargo,  as  an  en- 
gine of  coercion^  proved  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  its  friends.  But  on  whom  should  this  imputation  bear  ? 
on  the  pacific  author  of  the  measure  ?  on  its  innate  inaptitude  and 
inefficiency  ?  or  on  those  rather  who  were  engaged  in  a  regular 
course  of  thwarting  its  execution,  by  covert  evasion  under  every  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  smuggling,  by  open  resistance,  to  the  awfiil  ex- 
tremity of  setting  up  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  individual 
States  in  nuUification  of  the  powers  of  the  General  government,  by 
exaggerated  misrepresentations  to  England  of  its  ruinous  and  disor- 
ganizing effects  upon  this  country,  and  by  treasonable  correspond- 
ence and  combination  vnth  the  emissaries  of  Britain,  for  making  it 
the  instrument  of  breaking  up  the  foundations  of  the  republic. 

But  as  a  preparation  for  war,  the  utility  of  the  embargo  was  con- 
fessedly inestimable.  It  gained  a  most  desirable  interval  for  our 
merchants  to  call  home  their  property ;  fot  our  seamen  to  retire  with- 
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in  the  limits  of  security  ;  and  for  the  government  to  place  the  na- 
tion in  a  firm  attitude  of  offence  as  well  as  defence.     From  the 
moment  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  especially  after  the 
passage  of  the  embargo,  every  faculty  was  exerted  by  the  President 
to  be  prepared  for  the  last  resort ;  for  he  believed  that  the  time  would 
come,  when  war  would  be  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  embar- 
go, and  that  the  latter  should  never  be  abandoned  except  for  the  for- 
mer, so  long  as  the  British  orders  in  council  continued  unrepealed. 
Nothing  was  omitted  in  the  way  of  providing  arms  and  mihtary 
stores,  detaching  the  militia,  raising  regiments,  enlarging  and  equip- 
ping the  navy,  and  placing  the  country  completely  hors  dHnsulte 
from  any  maritime  force.     During  the  whole  time,  also,  negotiation 
was  plyed  unremittingly,  and  with  all  the  potency,  which  the  coer- 
cive tendency  of  its  measures  threw  into  the  scale  of  our  govern- 
ment.   In  order  to  single  out  an  enemy,  since  to  make  war  on  both 
belligerents  would  have  been  ridiculous,  instmctions  were  given  to 
our  Minister  at  London,  explicitly  to  declare,  that  in  case  Great  Brit- 
ain would  rescind  her  hostile  decrees  in  relation  to  us,  our  trade 
should  be  opened  with  her  and  remain  shut  to  her  enemy,  in  case 
he  should  refuse  to  rescind  his  decrees  also.     Authority  was  given 
to  our  Minister  at  Paris  to  make  the  same  overture  to  France,  ex- 
cept that,  instead  of  giving  a  direct  pledge,  it  was  left  to  that  govern- 
ment to  presume  a  sufficient  inducement  with  ours,  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  their  decrees,  to  repeal  the  embargo  as  to  them,  and  continue 
it  against  England.     France  accepted  the  offer,  and  revoked  her  de- 
crees against  the  United  States ;  though  it  was  not  until  the  embar- 
go had  been  removed,  except  as  to  her  and  Great  Britain,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  retired  from  the  government.     England  not  only  re- 
jected the  proposal,  but  declared  by  a  solemn  proclamation  of  her 
Prince  Regent,  that  she  would  not  rescind  her  orders  even  as  to  us, 
until  those  of  France  should  be  annulled  as  to  the  whole  world. 
The  United  States  thereupon  declared  war,  adding  the  old  accouht 
of  impressments  to  the  new  account  of  commercial  despotisms,  and 
the  avowed  determination  to  pursue  them.     In  this  war,  it  was  the 
glory  of  the  United  States  to  consunmiate  the  work  of  independence, 
by  achieving  the  emancipation  of  the  ocean,  bearing  off  the  palm  of 
the  contest  with  the  overshadowing  eclat  of  the  battle  of  Orleans. 
Among  the  distinguishing  ornaments  of  the  administrative  policy 

of  Mr.  Jefferson,  none  was  more  conspicuous,  none  more  congenial 
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to  the  distinctive  nature  of  repuUicanism,  than  his  scrupulous  ad- 
hesion to  the  constitutional  inviolability  of  the  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  religion.     The  various,  bold, 
and  arbitrary  entrenchments  upon  these  sacred  rights,  under  the 
previous  dynasties,  in  silencing  by  intimidation  every  expression  of 
disapprobation  at  the  government  authorities;  in  characterizing 
with  the  legal  appellation  of  seditious,  incurring  the  penalties  of  a 
high  misdemeanor,  every  printed  exposition  of  their  ruinous  princi- 
ples and  practices ;  and  in  artfully  confounding  republicanism  with 
Anti-Christ,  to  arouse,  and  sharpen,  and  concentrate  upon  the  two- 
fold victim,  the  tremendous  visitations  of  the  priesthood ;   these 
despotic  weapons,  with  other  expedients  and  artifices,  constituted  a 
material  part  of  the  machinery  employed  by  the  terrorists  of  that 
day,f(N:  beating  down  the  votaries  of  the  real  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution,— ^the  firm  preservers  of  the  liberties  of  the  revolution.   A  gener- 
al disbandment  from  the  government,  of  these  artificial  supports,  8uc» 
ceeded  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  a  system  of  rule  entirely 
the  reverse  in  all  points,  was  rigorously  substituted.     Public  o{Hiuon 
constituted  its  sole  foundation,  and  private  morality  its  invariable 
guide.    The  utmost  latitude  of  discussion  was  not  only  tolerated, 
but  invited  and  protected,  as  a  fundamental  ingredient  in  the  com* 
position  of  repubUcan  government,  indispensable  to  preserve  it  from 
deterioration.     The  celebrated  traveller.  Baron  Humboldt,  calhng 
on  the  President  one  day,  was  received  into  his  cabinet.     On  tak- 
ing up  one  of  the  public  journals  which  lay  upon  the  table,  he  was 
shocked  to^  find  its  columns  teeming  with  the  most  wanton  abuse 
and  licentious  calumnies  of  the  President.     He  threw  it  down  with 
indignation,  exclaiming,  "  Why  do  you  not  have  the  fellow  hung 
who  dares  to  write  these  abominable  lies  ?"     The  President  smiled 
at  the  warmth  of  the  Baron,  and  replied — "  What !  hang  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  morals  ?     No  sir, — rather  would  I  protect  the 
spirit  of  freedom  which  dictates  even  that  degree  of  abuse.     Put 
that  paper  into  your  pocket,  my  good  fiiend,  carry  it  with  you  to 
Europe,  -and  when  you  hear  any  one  doubt  the  reaUty  of  American 
freedom,  show  them  that  paper,  and  tell  them  where  you  found  it." 
•^  But  is  it  not  shocking  that  virtuous  characters  should  be  defamed  T 
replied  the  Baron.     "  Let  their  actions  refute  such  libels.     Believe 
me,"  continued  the  President,  "  virtue  is  not  long  darkened  by  the 
clouds  of  calumny ;  and  the  temporary  pain  which  it  causes  is  in- 
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finit^y  overweighed  by  the  safety  it  insures  against  degeneracy  jn 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  public  functionaries.  When  a  man 
assumes  a  public  trust,  he  should  consider  himself  as  pubhc  prop- 
erty."^ 

In  pursuance  of  tliis  principle,  he  discharged,  immediately  on 
coming  into  office,  all  those  who  were  suffering  persecution  for 
opinion's  sake  under  the  operation  of  the  Sedition  Law.  He  inter- 
posed the  executive  prerogative  in  every  instance,  by  ordering  the 
prosecutions  to  be  arrested  at  the  threshold  ;  or,  if  judgment  and  ex- 
ecution had  passed,  by  remitting  the  fines  of  the  sufferers,  and  re- 
leasing them  from  imprisonment.  The  grounds  on  which  he  rest- 
ed his  right  to  act  in  these  cases,  are  forcibly  stated  in  answer  to  a 
correspondent  in  Massachusetts,  who  questioned  the  constitutionali- 
ty of  his  interference. 

"  But  another  fact  is,  that  I  liberated  a  wretch  who  was  suffer- 
ing for  a  Ubel  against  Mr.  Adams.'  I  do  not  know  who  was  the 
particular  wretch  alluded  to ;  but  I  discharged  every  person  under 
punishment  or  prosecution  under  the  sedition  law,  because  I  consid- 
ered, and  now  consider,  that  law  to  be  a  nullity,  as  absolute  and 
as  palpable  as  if  Congress  had  ordered  us  to  fall  down  and  worship 
a  golden  image ;  and  that  it  was  as  much  my  duty  to  arrest  its  ex- 
ecution in  every  stage,  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  rescued  from 
the  fiery  furnace  those  who  shoufd  have  been  cast  into  it  for  refus- 
ing to  worship  the  image.  It  was  accordingly. done  in  every  in- 
stance, without  asking  what  the  offenders  had  done,  or  against 
whom  they  had  offended,  but  whether  the  pains  they  were  suffer- 
ing were  inflicted  under  the  pretended  sedition  law.  It  was  certain- 
ly possible  that  my  motives  for  contributing  to  the  relief  of  Callen- 
dar,  and  liberating  sufferers  under  the  sedition  law,  might  have 
been  to  protect,  encourage,  and  reward  slander ;  but  they  may  also 
have  been  those  which  inspire  ordinary  charities  to  objects  pf  dis- 
tress, meritorious  or  not,  or  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  protect  the 
constitution,  violated  by  an  unauthorized  act  of  Congress.  Which 
of  these  were  my  motives,  must  be  decided  by  a  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  my  life.  On  this  I  am  not  afraid  to  appeal  to  the  na- 
tion at  large,  to  posterity,  and  still  less  to  that  Being  who^ees  him- 
self our  motives,  who  will  judge  us  from  his  own  knowledge  of 
them,  and  not  on  the  testimony  of  Porcupine  or  Fenno." 

The  President  not  only  liberated  all  those  under  persecution  by 
his  enemies,  but  refused  to  permit  a  single  prosecution  in  retaliation, 
even  in  the  State  courts,  where  they  might  have  been  rightfully 

*  Winter  in  Washington. 
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sustained  on  common  law  principles.     This  yras  at  a  titne^  too, 
when  all  the  mounds  of  truth,  reason  and  decency,  were  prostrated 
before  the  torrents  of  private  and  public  vituper6,tion,-— when,  during 
nearly  the  whole  administration,  the  treasonable  doctrine  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  was  openly  advocated  in  the  gazettes,  and 
preached  from  the  pulpit^  with  such  incendkiry  vehemence  and  per- 
tinacity, as  imperiously  demanded,  in  the  opinion  of  many  republi- 
cans even,  a  re-enactment  and  rigorous  execution  of  the  Sedition 
Law,^  to  save  the  repubUc*    Avaihng  themselves  of  this,  state  of 
things^  the  federal  Judges  in  Connecticut  made  an  attempt  to  se- 
duce the  administration  into  an  acknowledgement  of  a  common 
law  jurisdiction  in  the  federal  court  over  Ubels.     They  instigated 
prosecutions  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  and  in  one  particalarly, 
went  so  far  as  actually  to  institute  proceedings  against  a  clergyman, 
for  calumnies  uttered  against  the  Chief  Magistrate  from  the  pulpit. 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  prosecution,  the  President  wrote  to  Mr. 
Granger,  then  in  Connecticut,  stating  '  that  he  had  laid  it  down  as 
a  law  to  himself,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  thousand  calumnies  issued 
against  him,  but  to  trust  his  character  to  his  own  conduct,  and  the 
good  sense  and  candor  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  that  he  had  found  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  that  course,  and  was  unwilling  it  should 
be  violated  by  others  as  to  any  matter  concerning  himself;'  and 
therefore  requested  him  to  desire  the  district  attorney  to  dismiss  the 
prosecution.     Some  time  after,  hearing  of  subpoenas  being  served 
on  several  gentlemen,  as  witnesses  to  attend  the  trial,   he  again 
wrote  to  require  an  immediate  dismission  of  the  prosecution.     The 
answer  of  Mr.  Huntington,  the  district  attorney,  was.  that  the  pro- 
ceeding had  been  instituted,  and  the  subpoenas  issued  by  the  de- 
fendant, without  bis  knowledge ;  that  it  had  been  his  intention,  be- 
fore receiving  the  President's  directions,  to.  dismiss  all  the  prosecu- 
tions at  the  first  opening  of  the  court,  and  to  accompany  it  with  an 
avowal  of  his  opinion  that  they  could  not  be  maintained,  because  the 
federal  court  possessed  no  jurisdiction  over  hbels.     This  was  accord- 
ingly done  ;  and  the  clergyman  expressed  bis  gratification  at  the 
discontinuance  of  the  prosecution,  accompanied  by  a  disavowal  of 
the  alleged  libel.     The  attorney  acted  on  the  same  ground  on  which 
the  President  had,  in  the  cases  instituted  under  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration ;  to  wit,  '  that  the  Sedition  Law,  being  in  the  face  of 
the  constitution,  was  an  absolute  nuUity,  and  that  his  obligation  to 
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execute  what  was  law,  involved  that  of  not  suffering  rights  secured 
by  valid  laws,  to  be  prostrated  by  what  was  no  law.' 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  it  was  the  unalterable  policy  of  the 
President  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  in  all  the 
latitude  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible,  and  as  justly  cir- 
cumscribable  by  no  human  authority  ;  to  recognize,  in  his  official 
capacity,  no  preference  for  the  opinion  of  one  man  over  that  of  an- 
other, whether  he  believed  in  one  God,  or  twenty,  or  none  at  all ; 
and  to  discountenance,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  every  tenden 
cy  to  predominance  and  persecution  in  any  sect,  by  proscription  of 
the  least  degree,  even  in  publi*  opinion.  The  dogmas  of  a  partic- 
ular faith  were  no  longer  made  a  stalking-horse  of  political  ambi- 
tion, or  a  buttress  of  support  to  the  authorities  in  power.  Equal 
and  universal  toleration  was  the  golden  motto  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  prospect  of  introducing  a  hierarchy  in  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  a  favorite  idea  with  the  royalists  and  reli- 
gionists, from  the  establishment  of  the  government,  may  be  said  to 
have  received  its  annihilation,  on  the  republican  restoration  in  1800. 
Rapid  approaches  to  such  an  establishment  had  evidently  been 
made,  before  that  epoch,  and  indirectly,  perhaps  ignorantly,  coun- 
tenanced by  the  administration,  in  the  general  tendency  of  meas- 
ures pursued  by  the  supreme  functionaries.  The  constant  intro 
duction  of  politics  into  the  pulpits  of  the  dominant  order,  in  exag- 
gerated commendation  of  the  existing  dynasty,  and  in  equal  defam- 
ation of  the  characters  and  principles  of  the  opposition  ;  the  open 
avowal  of  the  doctrine  in  the  federal  gazettes,  that  it  was  the  *  sa- 
cred duty  of  clergymen  to  intermeddle  in  the  concerns  of  the  tem- 
poral power ;'  and  the  assumption  of  authority  by  the  General  gov- 
ernment to  prescribe  religious  exercises  for  the  nation,  were  not 
among  the  least  of  the  advances  to  a  meretricious  uirion  of  Church 
and  State.  Among  the  last  struggles  of  the  exploded  oligarchy, 
was  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  grand  National  Fast,  to 
be  observed  by  all  the  States,  and  by  all  the  people  in  each  Stale .. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  darkest  day  for  Christianity  that  the 
United  States  ever  saw.  The  sacerdotal  character  was  completely 
merged  in  that  of  the  political  zealot.  The  pulpit  resounded  with 
inflammatory  denunciations  of  infidel  democracy,  French  illumin- 
ism,  &c.  &c.,  and  with  overstrained  eulogiums  of  the  legitimacy  and 

strait-laced  sanctity  of  the  ascendant  party.     Many  now  living  may 
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recollect  the  degree  of  proscription,  even  to  the  deprivation  of  public 
office,  which  was  visited  on  some  of  those  who  refused  to  observe 
the  unconstitutional  fast  of  tlie  President. 

It  will  ever  be  accounted  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
succession,  that  he  arrested  the  destructive  career  of  these  heresies  ; 
and  impressed  upon  the  General  government  the  same  broad  stamp 
of  religious  freedom  and  Uberality,  which  he  had  formerly  done  on 
the  special  governments,  first  of  Virginia,  and  thence  by  example,  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  in  beautiful  rotation.    In  doing  this, 
he  had  to  encounter  all  those  fierce  and  intractable  prejudices,  which 
drew  upon  his  dissolution  of  £)hur(^  and  State  in  Yirgima,  the  ter- 
rible and  lasting  resentments  of  the  privil^ed  order.     Such  eviden- 
ces are  indeed  rare,  of  the  superiority  of  principle  to  the  alluvements 
of  power  arnl  popularity.     He  not  only  discarded  the  aid  of  the 
Church,  by  disclaiming  all  right  of  interference  in  spiritual  concerns, 
but  dared  to  array  the  Church  against  him,  by  denying  all  right  in 
the  clergy  to  participate  in  temporal  concerns.    In  truth,  the  life  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  is  a  continued  history  of  unremitting  labors  in  the  glo- 
rious work  of  achieving  the  emancipation  of  the  conscience ;  Id  con- 
signing the  bigotry  of  Protestantism  to  the  tomb  of  the  inquisition  of 
Romanism,  and  the  Juggernauts  of  Paganism  ;  in  Uberaliang  the 
sentiments  of  opposing  sectaries,  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
weaker  against  the  persecutions  of  the  stronger  ;  in  liberating  from 
the  fetters  of  priestci  aft,  from  the  gloomy  and  ferocious  mysteries  of 
fanaticism,  and  the  phantasies  of  superstition,  "  the  most  sublime, 
the  most  benevolent,  yet  most  perverted  system  that  ever  shone  on 
man ;"  in  advancing  progressively,  with  the  progress  of  light  and 
liberty  in  the  secular,  the  reformation  of  speculative  opinions  in  the 
religious  world,  and  in  drawing  an  impassable  line  of  separation 
between  the  two  ;   in  inculcating  a  "  firm  adherence  to  justice, 
moderation,  temperance,  christian  forbearance,  brotherly  love  and 
charity."     It  is  chiefly  by  his  labors  that  the  United  States  are  pla- 
ced centuries  in  advance  of  every  other  nation  on  the  globe,  in  the 
possession  of  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  to  him,  more  than  to 
any  other  individual,  is  the  world  at  large  indebted  for  the  amount 
of  religious  liberty  which  it  enjoys. 

In  reply  to  the  soUcitation  of  a  very  respectable  clergyman,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  National  Fast,  in  conformity  to  the  practice  of  his 
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predecessors,  he  assigns  the  reasons  of  his  departure  from  their  ex- 
ample, in  measured  terms. 

"  I  consider  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  interdicted 
hy  the  constitution  from  intermeddling  with  religious  institutions, 
then*  doctrines,  discipUne,  or  exercises.  This  residts  not  only  from 
the  provision  that  no  law  shall  be  made  respecting  the  establish- 
ment or  free  exercise  of  religion,  but  from  that  also  which  reserves 
to  the  States  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly, no  power  to  prescribe  any  rehgious  exercise,  or  to  assume  au- 
thority in  religious  discipline,  has  been  delegated  to  the  General 
government.  It  must  then  rest  with  the  States,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
in  any  human  authority.  But  it  is  only  proposed  that  I  should  re- 
commend^ not  prescribe,  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  That  is,'that 
I  should  indirectly  assume  to  the  United  States  an  authority  over 
religious  exercises,  which  the  constitution  has  directly  precluded 
them  from.  It  must  be  meant,  too,  that  this  recommendation  is  to 
carry  some  authority,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  some  penalty  on  those 
who  disregard  it ;  not  indeed  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  of  some 
degree  of  proscription,  perhaps  in  public  opinion.  And  does  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  penalty  make  the  recommendation  less 
a  law  of  conduct  for  those  to  whom  it  is  directed  ?  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  reUgion  to  invite  the  civil  magistrate  to  direct 
its  exercises,  its  discipline,  or  its  doctrines ;  nor  of  the  religious  soci- 
eties, that  the  General  government  should  be  invested  with  the  pow- 
er of  effecting  any  uniformity  of  time  or  matter  among  them.  Fast- 
ing and  prayer  are  religious  exercises;  the  enjoining  them  an  act  of 
discipline.  Every  religious  society  has  a  right  to  determine  for  it- 
self the  times  for  these  exercises,  and  the  objects  proper  for  them, 
according  to  their  own  particular  tenets  ;  and  this  right  can  never 
be  safer  than  in  their  own  hands,  where  the  constitution  has  depos- 
ited it. 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  practice  of  my  predecessors  may  be  quoted. 
But  I  have  ever  beUeved,  that  the  example  of  State  executives  led 
to  the  assumption  of  that  authority  by  the  General  government, 
without  due  examination,  which  would  have  discovered  that  what 
might  be  a  right  in  a  State  government,  was  a  violation  of  that 
right  when  assumed  by  another.  Be  this  as  it  may^  every  one 
must  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  and  mine  tells 
me  that  civil  powers  alone  have  been  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  authority  to  direct  the  religious  exercises  of 
his  constituents." 

Many  credulous  persons  were  overwhelmed  with  feverish  appre- 
hensions of  the  doleful  consequences  to  religion,  which  would  jesult 
fiom  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  power.  They  really  believ- 
ed in  the  gossipping  forebodings  of  the  politico-religious  mounte- 
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banks  of  the  day,  that  he  would  introduce  a  wild  system  of  govern- 
nient,  which  should  overthrow  all  the  temples  of  devotion,  bum  all 
the  Bibles  in  the  land,  abolish  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath^ 
and  bring  all  the  felergy  to  the  guillotine.  Humorous  legends  enliv- 
en the  traditionary  annals  of  many  a  country  village  in  New  Eng- 
land, of  sundry  old  women  being  so  haunted  and  tormented  with 
these  spectres,  as  to  have  hid  their  bibles  and  pmyer-books,  with 
most  scrupulous  and  reverential  precaution  against  the  awful  con- 
flagration in  expectancy.  Such  ideas  were  in  reality  quite  preva- 
lent at  that  period,  and  were  so  artfully  impressed  on  the  multitude 
by  '  those  who  had  mounted  themselves  on  their  fears,'  as  to  influ- 
ence a  respectable  portion  of  the  elective  population,  in  the  less  free- 
minded  and  enlightened  districts  of  the  Union.  How  this  seven-fold 
refinement  of  Gothic  delusion  was  dissipated  by  the  event,  it  is  al- 
most needless  to  narrate.  None  of  the  sinister  dreams  and  vaga- 
ries of  the  political  soothsayers,  were  realized.  Under  the  mild  and 
pacific  sway  of  Jefierson,  religion  flourished  infinitely ;  not  indeed^ 
wrapped  in  the  armour  of  spurious  and  artificial  terrors,  but  in  all 
the  cogency  of  its  native  loveliness,  embracing  under  its  benignant 
and  comprehensive  mantle,  all  sects  and  denominations  without 
partiality.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  religion  prevailed  more  ex- 
tensively, and  with  a  greater  degree  of  purity,  because  more  ftee 
from  extraneous  constraints  and  adulteratbns,  than  during  any 
former  period  of  the  government.  The  clergy  were  respected ;  but 
in  proportion  only  as  they  respected  the  sacred  character  of  their 
office,  and  became  sensible  of  their  dependance  for  reputation  and 
influence,  upon  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct — not  upon  the  pomp, 
power,  and  patronage  of  the  government.  The  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  was  mercifully  permitted  to  continue  as  before  ^  and  if  the 
Bibles  did  not  remain  as  securely  on  their  shelves,  and  the  Meeting- 
houses on  their  foundations,  it  was  because  the  former  were  in 
greater  requisition  for  devotional  exerdses,  and  the  latter  were  com- 
pelled to  give  place  to  more  extensive  and  magnificent  edifices,  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  throngs  of  a  tax-relieved,  prosperous, 
grateful  and  rejoicing  people.  With  regard  to  the  personal  piety  of 
the  President,  if  external  observances  are  of  any  account,  it  is  well 
knowp  that  he  was  a  constant  and  exemplary  attendant  upon  publk 
worship ;  liberal  in  contributions  to  the  support  of  the  simple,  un- 
dogmatized  religion  of  Jesus ;  but  frowning  and  inflexible  on  all  secta- 
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4:ian,  aggrandizing,  or  visionary  projects  It  is  stated  with  much  con- 
fidence by  a  living^chronicle*  of  those  times,  whose  personal  intima- 
cy with  the  President  enabled  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  the 
subject^  that  ^  he  contributed  to  found  more  temples  for  rehgion  and 
education  than  any  other  man  of  that  age.' 

The  minor  traits  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  open  a  range 
of  topics,  on  w^hich  the  historian  might  dwell  and  expatiate  with  ever- 
renewing  delight.  His  simplicity  was  only  equalled  by  his  econo- 
my, of  which  he  presented  an  example,  in  the  extinguishment  of 
more  than  thirty-three  millions  of  the  public  debt,  which  is  unparal- 
leled in  any  previous  history  of  the  world.  The  diplomatic  agents 
of  foreign  governments,  on  their  introduction  to  him,  were  often 
embarrassed,  and  sometimes  mortified,  at  the  entire  absence  of  eti 
quette  with  which  they  were  received ;  but  the  awkwardness  of  the 
moment  was  soon  lost  in  admiration  of  a  character,  and  a  scene,  so 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  republican  government.  His  arrivals  at 
the  Seat  of  Government,  and  departures  therefrom,  were  so  studious- 
ly timed  and  conducted,  as  to  be  unobserved  and  unattended.  His 
inflexibility  upon  this  point,  so  variant  from  the  practice  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, could  never  be  overcome ;  and  he  was  finally  permitted  to 
pursue  his  own  course,  undisturbed  by  any  manifestations  of  popu- 
lar feeling.  His  uniform  mode  of  riding  was  on  horseback,  which 
was  daily,  and  always  unattended.  In  one  of  these  sditary  excur- 
sions, while  passing  a  stream  of  water,  he  was  accosted  by  a  feeble 
l>eggan  who  implored  his  assistance  to  transport  him  and  bis  bag- 
gage. He  immediately  mounted  the  beggar  behind  him,  and  car- 
ried him  over ;  on  perceiving  hfe  had  neglected  his  wallet,  he  as 
good  humoredly  recrossed  the  stream  and  brought  it  over  to  him. 

Although  repeatedly  and  warmly  solicited  by  his  friends  to  make 
a  tour  to  the  North,  he  never  could  reconcile  it  to  his  obligations  of 
propriety  as  a  Chief  Magistrate.  In  a  private  answer  to  Govemoi- 
SuUivan  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  subject,  he  wrote :  "  The  course 
of  life  which  General  Washington  had  run,  civil  and  mihtary,  the 
services  he  had  rendered,  and  the  space  he  therefore  occupied  in  the 
affections  of  his  fellow  citizens,  take  from  his  examples  the  weight  of 
precedents  for  others,  because  no  others  can  arrogate  to  thwnselves 
the  claims  which  he  had  on  the  public  homage.     To  myself,  there- 
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fore,  k  cornea  as  a  new  question,  to  be  viewed  under  all  the  phase? 
it  may  present.  I  confess,  that  I  am  not  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a 
Chief  Magistrate  parading  himself  through  the  several  States  as  an 
object  of  public  gaze,  and  in  quest  of  an  applause,  which,  to  be  val- 
uable, should  be  purely  voluntary.  I  had  iTither  acquire  silent  good 
will  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duties,  than  owe  expressions  of  it 
to  my  putting  myself  in  the  way  of  receiving  ihcm." 

He  carried  his  ideas  of  simpUcity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprecate 
the  size  of  the  house  allotted  to  the  Chief  Magistrate.  He  thought 
it  should  have  been  turned  into  a  Univemty.  Nor  was  it  from  any 
sordidness  of  disposition,  any  constitutional  insensibility  to  the 
charms  of  elegance,  that  his  extraordinary  frugality,  simplicity,  and 
plainness  proceeded ;  but  purely  from  an  exquisite  sense  of  his  ob- 
ligations as  a  public  man,  and  a  determination  to  leave  an  exam- 
ple which  should  long  counteract  the  natural  tendency  of  nations  to 
luxury,  dissipation  and  extravagance.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
he  might  with  less  contestable  propriety,  have  deprecated  the  size 
and  magnificence  of  his  own  Monticello,  which,  in  the  various 
buildings  and  rebuildings  it  underwent  at  his  hands,  to  suit  the 
progress  of  his  taste  in  the  arts,  is  believed  to  have  cost  more  than 
the  mansion  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  In  his  private  expenditures, 
he  was  indeed  hberal,  to  a  fault.  Humane  and  compassionate  to- 
wards his  fellow  man,  on  a  scale  of  benevolence  which  comprehend- 
ed every  distinction  of  color,  and  condition,  no  feasible  obje^  of  phi- 
lanthropy* wa^  probably  ever  presented  to  him,  which  he  did  not  en- 
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C!Oi:^stge  bji^hemo^t'^gen^rous  assistance.  But  in  the  immediate 
circle  of  his  friends,  to  whom,  from  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  he 
was  ever  devoted,  his  liberaUty  appeared  to  know  no  limits.  In  the 
profusion  of  expensive  presents  which  he  lavished  upon  them,  in 
tlie  extensive  aceomrfiodations  of  money  with  which  he  succored 
them  under  embarrassment,  in  the  exuberant  hospitality  with 
which  he  entertained  strangers  and  visitors  from  every  country, 
and  in  his  ordinary  habits  of  hving,  which  embraced  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  refined  taste,  such  evidences  of  a  private  munificence 
appeared,  as  contrasted  wonderfully  with  his  frugality  and  simplici- 
ty as  a  public  man. 

One  other  trait  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  du- 
ties, deserves  a  conspicuous  mention, — to  wit,  his  disinterestedness. 
The  distinguishable  eminence  of  this  quality  is  evidenced  by  the 
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fact  that  in  all  the  splendid  stations  \vhich  he  occupied,  heaccumu- 
lated  nothing ;  but  retired  ifrom  each  of  them  much  poorer  than  he 
entered,  and  from  the  last  and  greatest  station,  "  with  hands,"  to 
use  his  own  expression,  "as  clean  as  they  were  empty," — ^indeed,  on 
the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy.     While,  in  the  short  interval  of  eight 
years,  he  had  saved  to  his  country  millions^  and  millions  of  dollars, 
enough  to  make  her  rich  and  free,  who  was  before  poor  and  op- 
pressed with  taxation ;  he,  of  the  immense  fortune  with  which  he  set 
out  in  life,  had  added  nothing,  and  lost  almost  every  thing.    If  any 
further  testimony  were  wanting  on  this  brilliant  theme,  it  might  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  his  having  refrained  from  appointing  a  sin- 
gle relation  to  office.     This  was  not  only  true  of  him,  while  Presi- 
dent, but  in  every  pubUc  station  which  he  filled.    Writing  to  a  friend 
in  1824,  he  says:  "In  the  course  of  the  tiusts  I  have  exercised 
through  Ufe  with  powers  of  appointment,  I  can  say  with  truth,  and 
with  unspeakable  comfort,  that  I  never  did  appoint  a  relation  toof> 
^  free,  and  that  merely  because  I  never  saw  the  case  in  which  some 
one  did  not  offer,  or  occur,  better  qualified."    Nor,  in  the  multi{dSed 
removals  and  replacements  which  he  was  compelled  to  make,  did  he 
eject  a  personal  enemy  y  or  appoint  a  personal  friend.  .  HefeU  it 
his  duty  to  observe  these  rules,  for  reasons  expressed  in  answer  to  an 
application  for  office  by  a  relative :  "That  my  constituents  may  be 
satisfied,  that,  in  selecting,  persons  for  the  management  of  their  af- 
fairs, I  £^m  influenced  by  neither  per^nal;  nor  family  interests^ 
and  especially,  that  the  fidd  of  public  o^fts  will  not  bejperVjerted  by, 
me  into  a  family  property.     On  this  siilj^,  I  hhd  the  hefj^  ofteb-T 
ful  lessons  from  my  predecessors,  had  I  needed  them,  marking  wEat 
was  to  be  imitated  an'cl  what  avoided.    But,  in  truth,  the  nature  of 
our  government  is  lesson  enough.    Its  energy  depending  mainly  on 
the  confidence  ofihe  people  in  their  Chief  Magistrate,  makes  it  his 
duty  to  spare  nothing  which  can  strengthen  him  with  that  confi- 
dence." 

In  the  crowd  of  official  occupations  which  devolve  on  the  Exec- 
utive Magistrate,  Mr.  Jefferson  found  tune  to  accomplish  a  succes- 
sion of  private  labors  and  enterprises,  which  would  have  been 
enough  of  themselves,  to  have  exhau^ted  the  ordinary  measure  of 
application  and  talent.  A  simple  enumeration  of  the  topics  on 
which  his  leisure  moments  were  employed,  will  suffice  to  exhibit 
the  extent  of  his  voluntary  efforts  for  the  improvement  and  happi- 
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of  the  nation.     Regular  Essays  abound  in  his  correspondence 
during  this  period,  on  Physics,  Law,  and  Medicine  ;  on  Natural  His- 
tory, particularly  as  connected  with  the  aborigines  of  America  ;  on 
maxinis  for  the  regulation  and  improvement  of  our  Moral  Conduct, 
addressed  to  young  men  ;  on  Agriculture,  Navigation,  and  Manu- 
factures  ;  on  Politics  and  Political  Parties,  Science,  History  and  Re-       | 
ligion.     In  some  of  those  intervals  when  he  could  justifiably  ab- 
stract himself  from  the  public  afiairs,  his  meditations  turned  upon 
the  subject  of  Christianity,    ^e  had  some  years  before  promised 
his  views  of  the  Christian  religion  to  Dr.  Rush,  with  whom,  and 
with  Dr.  Priestly,  he  was  in  habits  of  harmonious  and  delightful  in- 
tercommunication on  the  subject.     The  more  he  reflected  upon  it, 
the  more,  he  confessed,  '  it  expanded  beyond  the  mesBaie  of  either 
his  time  or  information.'    But  he  availe<i[  himself  of  a  day  or  two, 
while  on  the  road  to  Monticello,  in  1803,  to  digest  in  his  mind  a  re- 
markably  comprehensive  outline,  entitled  "  A  Syllabus  of  an  estimate 
of  the  Merit  of  the  Doctrines  of  Jesus,  compared  with  those  of  others.'' 
This  he  afterwards  wrote  out  and  forwarded  to  Dr.  Rush,  in  dis- 
charge of  his  promise,  but  under  a  strict  injunction  of  secrecy,  to 
av(Hd  the  torture  of  seeing  it  "  disembowelled  by  the  Aruspices  of 
Modern  Paganism."    It  embraced  a  comparative  view  of  the  Eth- 
ics of  Christianity  with  those  of  Judaism,  and  of  ancient  PhiloBOj^y 
under  its  most  esteemed  authors ;  particularly  Pythagoras,  Socrates, 
Epicurus,  Cicero,  Epictetus,  Seneca,  Antoninus.    The  result  was, 
such  a  development  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  that  he  declared  '  its  Author  had  presented 
to  the  world  a  system  of  naorals,  which,  if  filled  up  in  the  style  and 
spirit  of  the  rich  fragments  he  has  left  us,  would  be  the  most  perfect 
and  sublime  that  has  ever  been  taught  by  man.'     Space  can  only 
be  spared  for  the  conclusions  he  arrived  at,  which  were  all  on  the 
side  of  Christianity.     "  They  are  the  result,"  says  he,  "  of  a  life  of 
inquiry  and  reflection,  and  very  diflferent  from  that  anti-Christian 
system  imputed  to  me  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  my  opinions." 
The  question  of  the  Divinity,  or  Inspiration  of  Christ,  being  foreiga 
to  his  purpose,  did  not  enter  into  the  estimate. 

"1.  He  [Jesus]  corrected  the  Deism  of  the  Jews,  confirming  them 
in  their  belief  of  one  only  God,  and  giving  them  juster  notions  ot 
his  attributes  and  government. 
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"  2.  His  moral  doctrines,  relating  to  kindied  and  friends,  were 
more  pure  and  perfect  than  those  of  the  most  correct  of  the  philoso- 
phers, and  greatly  more  so  than  those  of  the  Jews  ;  and  th6y  went 
far  beyond  both  in  inculcating  universal  philanthropy,  not  only  to 
kindred  and  friends,  to  neighbors  and  countrymen,  but  to  all  man- 
kind, gathering  all  into  one  family,  under  the  bonds  of  love,  charity, 
peace,  common  wants,  and  common  aids.  A  development  of  this 
head  will  evince  the  peculiar  superiority  of  the  system  of  Jesus  over 
all  others. 

"  3.  The  precepts  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  Hebrew  code,  laid 
hold  of  actions  only.  He  pushed  his  scrutinies  into  the  heart  of 
man  ;  erected  his  tribunal  in  the  region  of  his  thoughts,  and  puri- 
fied the  waters  at  the  fountain  head. 

"  4.  He  taught,  emphatically,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which 
was  either  douBted,  or  disbelieved  by  the  Jews  ;  and  wielded  it  with 
efficacy,  as  an  important  incentive,  supplementary  to  the  other  mo- 
tives to  moral  conduct." 

The  President  was  in  habits  of  frequent  communication  with  the 
fraternity  of  literary  men  spread  over  the  whole  earth;  and  with  vari- 
ous societies  in  Europe,  instituted  for  benevolent  or  useful  purposes, — 
particularly  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  and  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  London,  of  both  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  in- 
defatigable in  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  useful  discoveries  of  these 
Societies,  as  they  occurred,  and  in  communicating  to  them,  in  re- 
turn, those  of  the  western  hemisphere.  He  imported  from  Prance, 
at  his  own  expense,  two  parcels  of  Merino  sheep,  among  the  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  with  a  variety  of  new  inventions  in  the  ag- 
ricultural and  mechanic  arts,  and  new  articles  of  culture,  which  have 
since  become  of  general  use  in  the  United  States.  He  transmitted 
to  the  Society  of  Paris,  in  return,  several  tierces  of  South  Carolina 
rice,  for  cultivation  in  France  ;  and  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
London,  several  barrels  of  the  genuine  May  wheat,  of  Virginia. 
Some  of  these  exportations  happened  during  the  restraints  of  the 
embargo,  and,  on  its  getting  into  the  newspapers,  excited  a  furious 
and  most  ridiculous  uproar  against  the  President.  Hi^  correspond- 
ence with  the  eminent  philanthropists  of  Europe,  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  Vaccination,  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  intelligence  of 
that  momentous  discovery ;  his  persevering  efforts  for  introducing 
it  into  this  country,  against  the  weight  of  scepticism  and  ridicule 
which  it  encountered ;  and  his  subsequent  correspondence  with  Dr, 

Waterhouse  and  others,  mingled  witl)L  experimental  exertions  for 
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establishing  and  propagating  its  efficacy,  are  among  the  standing 
monuments  of  his  indefatigableness  in  the  general  cause  of  human- 
ity and  usefulness,  while  at  the  head  of  the  nation.     Nor  would  it 
be  justice  to  omit  distinguishing  among  these  disinterested  services, 
.  his  eloquent  correspondence  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,    who 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
his  intercession  with  the  belligerent  nations,  to  procure  a  restoration 
and  liberalization  of  neutral  rights,  under  the  violations  of  which 
America  was  then  laboring  so  critically.     The  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  communications  to  the  Emperor,  written  in  the 
spring  of  1806,  in  view  of  a  general  pacification  then  expected  to 
be  near,  displays  the  ardor  of  his  private  endeavours,   in  aid  of  the 
public  operations,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  neutral  nations. 

"It  will  be  among  the  latest  and  most  soothing  comforts  of  my 
Ufe,  to  have  seen  advanced  to  the  government  of  so  extensive  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  and  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life,  a  sovereign, 
whose  ruling  passion  is  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  his  people  ;  and  not  of  his  own  people  only,  but  who  can 
extend  his  eye  and  his  good  will  to  a  distant  and  infant  nation,  un- 
offending in  its  course,  unambitious  in  its  views. 

"  The  events  of  Europe  come  to  us  so  late,  and  so  suspiciously, 
that  observations  on  them  would  certainly  be  stale,    and  possibly 
wide  of  their  actual  state.     From  their  general  aspect,   however,  I 
collect  that  your  Majesty's  interposition  in  them  has   been  disinter- 
ested and  generous,  and  having  in  view  only  the  general  good  of 
the  great  European  family.     When  you  shall  proceed  to  the  pacifi- 
cation which  is  to  re-establish  peace  and  commerce,    the  same  dis- 
positions of  mind  will  lead  you  to  think  of  the  general  intercourse 
of  nations,  and  to  make  that  provision  for  its  future  maintenance, 
which  in  times  past,  it  has  so  much  needed.     The  northern  nations 
of  Europe,  at  the  head  of  which  your  Majesty  is  distinguished,  are 
habitually  peaceable.     The  United  States  of  America,   lite  lAera, 
are  attached  to  peace.     We  have  then  with  them  a  common  interest 
in  the   neutral  rights.     Every  nation,  indeed,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  belligerent  as  well  as  neutral,  is  interested  in  maintainiDg 
these  rights,  in  liberalizing  them  progressively  with  the  progress  of 
science  and  refinement  of  morality,  and  in  relieving  them  from  rie- 
strictions  which  the  extension  of  the  arts  has  long  since  rendered 
unreasonable  and  vexatious. 

"  Two  personages  in  Europe,  of  which  your  Majesty  is  one,  have 
it  in  their  power,  at  the  approaching  pacification,  to  render  eminent 
service  to  nations  in  general,  by  incorporating  into  tlie  act  of  pacifi- 
cation, a  correct  definition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seaa 
Such  a  definition,  declared  by  all  the  powers  lately  or  still  belliger- 
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eiit.  would  give  to  those  rights  a  precision  and  notoriety,  and  cover 
them  with  an  authority,  which  would  protect  them  in  an  important 
degree  against  future  violation ;  and  should  any  further  sanction  be 
necessary,  that  of  an  exclusion  of  the  violating  nation  from  com- 
mercial intercourse  \vith  all  the  others,  would  be  preferred  to  war, 
as  more  analogous  to  the  offence,  niore  easy  and  likely  to  be  execu 
ted  with  good  faith.  The  essential  articles  of  these  rights,  too,  are 
so  few  and  simple  as  easily  to  be  defined. 

•'  Having  taken  no  part  in  the  past  or  existing  troubles  of  Europe, 
we  have  no  part  to  act  in  its  pacification.  But  as  principles  may 
then  be  settled  in  which  we  have  a  deep  interest,  it  is  a  great  happi- 
ness for  us  that  they  are  placed  under  the  protection  of  an  umpire, 
who,  looking  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  an  individual  nation, 
will  take  under  the  cover  of  his  equity  the  rights  of  the  absent  and 
unrepresented.  It  is  only  by  a  happy  concurrence  of  good  charac- 
ters and  good  occasions,  that  a  step  can  now  and  then  be  taken  to 
advance  the  well  being  of  nations.  If  the  present  occasion  be  good, 
I  am  sure  your  Majesty's  character  will  not  be  wanting^  to  avail  the 
world  of  it.  By  monuments  of  such  good  offices  may  your  life  be- 
come an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  condition  of  man,  and  may  He 
who  called  it  into  being  for  the  good  of  the  human  family,  give  it 
length  of  days  and  success,  and  have  it  always  in  his  holy  keepmg." 

The  plan  of  colonizing  the  free  people  of  color,  in  some  place  re- 
mote from  the  United  States,  originated  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  an 
early  period  ;  and  on  coming  into  the  office  of  President,  he  prose- 
cuted the  entei prise  with  renewed  energy.     A  correspondence  was 
opened  between  him  and  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Governor  of  Virginia  ; 
and  the  first  formal  proceeding  on  the  subject  was  made  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  soon  after,  to  wit,  about  the  year  1803.     The 
purpose  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Monroe,  is  explained  in  a 
letter  from  him  about  ten  years  afterwards,   and  published  in  tlie 
first  annual  report  of  the  Colonization  Society.     He  proposed  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  free  people  of  color,  into  the  establishment  at 
Sierra  Leone,  which  then  belonged  to  a  private  company  in  Eng- 
land ;  or,  in  failure  of  that^  to  procure  a  situation  in  some  of  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  South  America.     He  wrote  to  Mr.  King, 
then  our  Minister  in  London,  to  apply  to  the  Sierra  Leone  Compa- . 
ny.     The  application  was  madej^^but  without  success,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Company  was  about  to  dissolve,  and  relinquish  its  posses- 
sions to  the  government.     An  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  Portu- 
guese Governor,  was  equally,  abortive,  which  suspended  all  active 
measures  for  a  time.     But  the  enterprise  was  kept  alive  by.  Mr.  Jef- 
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ferson,  who,  by  his  impressive  admonitions  of  its  importance,  held 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  firm  to  its  purpose.  The  subject  was 
from  time  to  time  discussed,  till  in  the  year  1816  a  formal  resolu- 
tion was  passed  almost  unanimously,  being  but  a  repetition  of  cer- 
tain resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  in  secret  session  at  three 
distinct  antecedent  periods.  It  was  truly  the  feeling  and  voice  of 
Virginia,  which  was  followed  by  the  States  of  Maryland,  Tennes- 
see and  Georgia.  Colonization  societies  were  then  for  the  first 
time  formed.* 

In  the  catalogue  of  unofiicial  services,  the  improvements  and  em- 
bellishments which  he  showered  upon  the  National  Metropolis,  are 
not  among  the  least  engaging.  Almost  every  thing  that  is  beauti- 
ful in  the  artificial  scenery  of  Washington,  is  due  to  the  taste  and 
industry  of  Mr.  Jefierson.  He  planted  its  walks  with  trees,  and 
strewed  its  gardens  with  flowers.  He  was  rarely  seen  returning 
fi:om  his  daily  excursions  on  horseback,  without  bringing  some 
branch  of  tree,  or  shrub,  or  bunch  of  flowers,  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  infant  Capital.  He  was  familiar  with  every  tree  and  plant, 
from  the  oak  of  the  forest,  to  the  meanest  flower  of  the  valley.  The 
willow-oak  was  among  his  favoiite  trees;  and  he  was  often  seen 
standing  on  his  horse  gathering  the  acorns  from  this  tree.  He  had 
it  in  view  to  raise  a  nursery  of  them,  which,  when  large  enough  to 
give  shade,  should  be  made  to  adorn  the  walks  of  all  the  avenues 
in  the  city.  In  the  mean  time,  he  planted  them  with  the  Lombar- 
dy  poplar,  being  of  the  most  sudden  growth,  contented  that,  though 
he  could  not  enjoy  their  shade,  his  successors  would.  Those  who 
have  stood  on  the  western  portico  of  the  Capitol,  and  looked  down 
the  long  avenue  of  a  mile  in  length  to  the  President's  house,  have 
been  struck  with  the  beautiful  colonnade  of  trees  which  adorns  the 
whole  distance,  on  either  side.  These  were  all  planted  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  often  joined  in  the  task  with  his  own 
hands.  He  always  lamented  the  spirit  of  extermination  which  had 
swept  off  the  noble  forest  trees  that  overspread  Capitol  Hill,  extend- 
ing down  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  shores  of  thle  Potomac. 
He  meant  to  have  converted  the  grounds  into  extensive  parks  and 
gardens.  "  The  loss  is  irreparable,"  said  he  to  an  European  traveller, 
"  nor  can  the  evil  be  prevented.     When  I  have  seen  such  depreda- 
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tions,  I  have  wished  for  a  moment  to  be  a  despot,  that,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  absolute  power,  I  might  enforce  the  preservation  of  these  val- 
uable groves.     Washington  might  have  boasted  one  of  the  noblest 
parks,  and  most  beautiful  malls,  attached  to  any  city  in  the  world." 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  private  efforts  and  enterprises  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  intermingled  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  avocations. 
They  were  performed,  too,  without  any  dereliction  of  the  sweets  of 
social  intercourse,  or  of  Uterary  occupation,  which  ever  constituted 
the  predominant  passions  of  his  soul.     A  regular  portion  of  every 
day  was  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  science ;  and  the  most  liberal 
portions,  to  the  reception  of  company,  whom  he  entertained,  not  ' 
with-  the  constrained  formality  inspired  by  a  mere  sense  of  duty, 
but  with  a  cordiality,  amenity,  and  exhilaration,  which  betokened 
the   highest  gratification.     The  brilliancy  of  his  diversified  fame 
made  Washington  the  peculiar  attraction  of  strangers,  of  every  de- 
scription and  country,  during  his  administration* ;  which,  with  the 
irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  partisans  and  political  admirers,  who 
thronged  to  pay  him  their  Lomage,  subjected  him  to  extraordinary 
interruptions  oti  the  score  of  company.     The  facility  with  which  he 
discharged  these  draughts  upon  his  attention,  amidst  the  complica- 
tion of  pubUc  and  necessary  duties,  was  wont  to  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  who  visited  him.     The  impression  produced  by  his 
notice  of  a  remark  of  a  visiter,  dropped  in  the  freedom  of  conver- 
sation, and  expressive  of  surprise  at  his  being  able  to  transact  the 
public  business,  amidst  such  numerous  interruptions,  is  well  remem- 
bered to  this  day  by  those  who  heard  it.     "Sir,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson, 
"I  have  made  it  a  rule,  since  I  have  been  in  public  Hfe,  never  to  let 
the  sun  rise  before  me,  and,  before  I  breakfasted,  to  transact  all  the 
business  called  for  by  the  day."     Much  of  the  ease  and  fidehty  with 
which  he  acquitted  himself,  under  such  an  accumulation  of  engage- 
ments, is  ascribable  to  his  extraordinary  industry  and  versatility  of 
practical  talent, i)ut  more,  perhaps,  to  system,  and  a  methodical  ar- 
rangement of  time.     So  exact  were  his  habits  of  order,  that,  in  a 
cabinet  overflowing  with  papers,  every  one  was  so  labelled  and  ar- 
ranged, as  to  be  capable  of  access  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  long  contemplated  with  eagerness  the  ap- 
proach of  the  happy  day,  which  was  to  reUeve  him  firom  the  "dis- 
tressing burthen  of  power,"  and  restore  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 

family,  his  books,  and  his  farm.    Soon  after  the  commeBeement  of 
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his  second  term,  he  had  requested  his  feUow  citizens  to  think  of  a 
successor  for  him,  to  whom  he  declared  'he  should  deliver  the  pub- 
lic concerns  with  greater  joy  than  he  received  them.'    Mr.  Madison 
was  evidently  his  first  choice,  Mr.  Moiuroe  his  second ;  but  as  the 
public  sentiment  appeared  at  first  to  show  some  symptoms  of  vaccil- 
iation  between  them,  he  abstained  from  any  agency  in  deciding  its 
final  direction ;  not  only  from  a  principle  of  duty,  but  from  a  desire 
to  carry  into  his  retirement  the  equal  cordiality  of  those,  whom  he 
fondly  characterized  as  "two  principal  pillars  of  his  happiness.^ 
His  wishes  were  successively  ratified  by  the  nation,  in  its  successive 
choices ;  and  their  respective  administrations,  particularly  that  of 
Mr.  Madison,  were  so  nicely  conformable  to  his  own,  in  principle 
and  in  spirit,  that  they  seemed  but  a  continuation  of  power  in  the 
same  hands.     No  higher  eulogy  could  be  affixed  to  the  origination 
of  a  course  of  administrative  policy,  than  that  its  authority  should 
have  been  deemed  so  oracular  with  the  nation,  as  to  have  made  its 
strict  observance  by  all  succeeding  Presidents,  not  only  essential  to 
their  popularity,  but  absolutely  conditional  to  their  continuance  be- 
yond the  four  year's  term  of  probation.   When  a  distinguished  French 
citizen,  who  had  visited  our  country  under  the  golden  sway  of  this 
policy,  returned  to  France,  one  of  the  first  questions  which  Bonaparte 
iisked  him,  was,  *  What  kind  of  a  government  is  that  of  the  United 
States T    'It  is  one,  Sir,'  he  replied,  'which  you  can  neitheryec/  nor 
see.^    The  First  Consul  asked  no  more  questions ;  feeling,  that  such 
a  panegyric  on  this  government,  was  the  severest  satire  on  his. 

I'he  voice  of  the  nation,  under  the  influence  of  a  misguided  partial- 
ity, was  strong  and  importunate  for  a  re  election  of  him  who  had 
rieveloped  the  genius  of  their  government  so  truly,  and  modelled  its 
character  so  exquisitely ;  but  he  rejected  the  alliu-ement,  in  dignified 
and  inflexible  adherence  to  a  principle  which  he  wished  to  become 
as  inviolable  as  if  incorporated  into  the  Constitution.  Not  only 
principle,  but  the  strongest  of  inclinations  dictated  to  him  such  a 
course.  If  there  was  any  one  sentiment,  next  to  the  love  of  coun- 
try, which  was  now  uppermost  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  it  was 
that  of  Mi  ftmiliar  aasertioDi  'that  he  never  felt  so  happy  as  when 
ilfifiiiig  poww  tnm  hb  own  ahoolden  upon  thoseof  another.'    He 

el  of  Slate  eight  years  steadily  in  her 
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ment  to  its  -republican  tack ;'  to  witness  the  whole  body  of  the  na- 
tion, except  the  leaders  of  the  antagonist  faction,  cordially  amalga- 
mated in  its  support ;  and  to  see  in  his  successor,  a  guarrantee  of 
continued  prosperity,  order,  and  maintenance  of  sound  principles. 
What  more  could  he  desire  ?  His  earthly  purposes  were  answered ; 
and  he  resolved  to  make  the  rich  consummation  the  date  of  his  final 
retirement  from  all  public  employments.  The  early  impatience 
with  which  he  anticipated  the  appointed  epoch,  and  the  lively  satis- 
faction with  which  he  saluted  its  arrival,  as  dispersed  through  his 
private  correspondence,  realize  all  that  has  been  written  or  fancied 
on  the  moral  sublimity  of  the  spectacle  of  a  great  man  voluntarily 
resigning  power. 

^*  I  have  tired  you,  my  friend,  with  a  long  letter.  But  your  tedi- 
um will  end  in  a  few  lines  more.  Mine  has  yet  two  years  to  indure. 
•  I  am  tired  of  an  office  where  I  can  do  no  more  gCKxl  than  many 
others,  who  would  be  glad  to  be  employed  in  it.  To  myself,  per- 
sonally, it  brings  nothing  but  unceasing  drudgery,  and  daily  loss  of 
friends.  Every  office  becoming  vacant,  every  appointment  made, 
me  donne  un  ingrat,  et  cent  ennemis.  My  only  consolation  is  in 
the  belief,  that  my  fellow  citizens  at  large  give  me  credit  for  good 
intentions.  I  will  certainly  endeavor  to  merit  the  continuance  of 
that  good  will  which  follows  well  intended  actions,  and  their  appro- 
bation will  be  the  dearest  reward  I  can  carry  into  retirement." 

"At  the  end  of  my  present  term,  of  which  two  years  are  yet  to 
come,  I  propose  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  to  close  my  days  on 
my  patrimony  of  Monticello,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  I  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  uniform  health  ;  but  the  weight  of  public  business 
begins  to  be  too  heavy  for  me,  and  I  long  for  the  enjoyment  of  ru- 
ral hfe,  among  my  books,  my  farms,  and  my  family.  Having  per- 
formed my  quadragena  stipendia,  I  am  entitled  to  my  discharge, 
and  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  that  others  should  be  sooner  sensible 
than  myself  when  I  ought  to  ask  it." 

♦  "  Within  a  few  days  I  retire  to  my  family,  my  books,  and  farms ; 
and  having  gained  the  harbor  myself,  I  shall  look  on  my  friends  still 
buffeting  the  storm,  with  anxiety  indeed,  but  not  with  envy.  .Nev- 
er did  a  prisoner,  released  from  his  chains,  feel  such  H'Mief  asrT  shall 
on  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power.  Nature  intended  me  for  the 
tranquil  pursuits  of  science,  by  rendering  them  my  supreme  delight. 
But  the  enormities  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  have  forced 
me  to  take  a  part  in  resisting  them,  and  to  commit  myself  on  the 
boisterous  ocean  of  political  passions.  I  thank  God  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  retiring  from  them  without  censure,  and  carrying  with  me 
the  moBt  consoling  proo6  of  public  approbation.    I  leave  every  thing 
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ia  the  hands  of  men  so  able  to  take  care  of  them,  that  if  we  are  des- 
tined to  meet  misfortunes,  it  will  be  because  no  human  wisdom  could 
avert  them.  Should  you  return  to  the  United  States,  perhaps  your 
curiosity  may  lead  you  to  visit  the  hermit  of  Monticello.  He  will  re- 
ceive you  with  affection  and  delight ;  hailing  you  in  the  mean  time 
with  his  affectionate  salutations,  and  assurances  of  constant  esteem 
and  respect." 

In  the  spring  of  1809,  Mr.  Jefferson  made  his  last  and  gladsome 
retreat  to  the  hermitage  of  Monticello.  He  retired  from  a  forty 
years'  possession  of  accumulative  honors,  and  from  the  summit  of 
human  popularity,  with  a  mind  untainted  in  its  principles,  unsophis- 
ticated in  its  views  and  feelings,  with  the  same  jealousy  of  power, 
the  same  love  of  equality  and  abhorrence  of  aristocracy,  and  the 
same  unbounded  confidence  In  the  people.  He  was  sixty-six  years 
old.  At  the  same  age,  singular  coincidence,  have  all  the  other 
Chief  Magistrates  retired  from  office — Washington,  Adams,  Mad- 
ison, Monroe — except  the  younger  Adams,  who  wanted  but  the 
ordinary  term  of  service  to  complete  the  same  number  of  years. 

He  was  accompanied  into  retirement  with  the  overflo-wing  plau- 
dits and  benedictions  of  his  grateful  countrymen.  Addresses  up- 
on addresses,  public  and  private,  by  political  assemblies,  religious 
associations,  and  literary  institutions,  were  showered  upon  him,  ex- 
pressive of  enthusiastic  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  and  beaming  with  affectionate  prayers 
for  his. future  tranquillity  and  happiness.  To  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington who  assembled  to  pay  him  a  farewell  tribute  of  their  affection, 
he  replied,  in  a  style  which  betrayed  the  engrossing  sentiments  of 
his  heart :  "I  receive  with  peculiar  gratification  the  affectionate  ad- 
dress of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  and  in  the  patriotic  sentiments 
it  expresses,  I  see  the  true  character  of  the  National  Metropolis. 
The  station  which  we  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is 
honorable,  but  awful.  Trusted  with  the  destinies  of  this  solitary  re- 
public of  the  world,  the  only  monument  of  human  rights,  and  the 
•  sole  depository  of  the  sacred  fire  of  freedom  and  self  government, 
from  hence  it  is  to  be  lighted  up  in  other  regions  of  the  earth,  if 
other  regions  of  the  earth  shall  ever  become  susceptible  of  its  genial 
influence.  All  mankind  ought,  then,  with  us,  to  rejoice  in  its  pros- 
perous, and  sympathize  in  its  adverse  fortunes,  as  involving  every 
thing  dear  to  man.  And  to  what  sacrifices  of  inlerest,  or  conven- 
ience, ought  not  these  considerations  to  animate  us !     To  what 
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compromises  of  opinion  and  inclination,  to  maintain  harmony  and 
union  among  ourselves,  and  to  preserve  from  all  danger  this  hal- 
lowed ark  of  human  hope  and  happiness !  That  differences  or^ 
opinion  'should  arise  among  men,  on  politics,  on  religion,  and  on 
every  other  topic  of  human  enquiry,  and  that  these  should  be  freely 
expressed  in  a  country  where  all  our  faculties  are  free,  is  to  be  ex* 
pected.  But  these  valuable  privileges  are  much  perverted  when 
permitted  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  social  intercourse,  arid  to  lessen 
the  tolerance  of  opinion.  To  the  honor  of  society  here  it  has  been 
characterized  by  a  just  and  generous  liberality ;  and  an  indulgence 
of  those  affections,  which,  without  regard  to  political  creeds,  consti- 
tute the  happiness  of  life." 

The  inhabitants  of  his  native  county,  Albemarle,  were  eager  of 
the  occasion  to  testify  those  peculiar  emotions  of  gratitude  and  ven- 
eration, which  they  felt  for  their  'illustrious  neighbor  and  friend  ;' 
and  to  welcome  him,  in  a  distinguished  manner.  Ho  those  sweets  of 
retirement  for  which  he  had  so  often  sighed.'  With  this  view,  they 
formed  the  determination  at  a  pubUc  meeting,  to  receive  him  in  a 
body  at  the  extremity  of  the  county,  and  conduct  him  home. 
Fearful,  however,  lest  the  zeal  of  friendship  might  inflict  a  woimd 
on  his  characteristic  modesty,  they  previously  .submitted  to  him 
their  intention.  In  reply,  he  expressed  in  the  most  affectionate 
terms  his  wish,  that  *  his  neighbors  would  not  take  so  much  trouble 
on  his  account.'  The  idea  was  accordingly  reUnquished.  But  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  an  Address 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  him,  in 
which  they  added  to  the  general  gratulaiions  of  the  nation,  their 
particular  sensations  of  love  and  reverence,  in  the  most  affecting 
terms.  "As  individuals,"  it  concluded,  "among  whom  you  were 
raised,  and  to  whom  you  have  at  all  times  been  dear,  we  again  wel- 
come your  return  to  your  native  county,  to  the  bbsom  of  your  fami- 
ly, and  to  the  affections  of  those  neighbors  who  have  long  known, 
and  have  long  revered  you  in  private  life.  We  assure  you.  Sir,  we 
are  nol  insensible  to  the  many  sacrifices  yoxi  have  already  made,  to 
the  various  stations  which  have  been  assigned  you  by  your  country ; 
we  have  witnessed  your  disinterestedness,  and  while  we  feel  the 
benefits  of  your  past  services,  it  would  be  more  than  ingratitude  in 
us,  did  we  not  use  our  best  efforts  to  make  your  latter  days  as  tran- 
quil and  as  happy,  as  your  former  have  been  bright  and  glorious," 
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To  this  Address  Mr.  Jefferson  returned  the  following  answer. 

"  Returning  to  the  scenes  of  my  birth  and  early  life,  to  the  socie- 
^ly  of  those  with  whom  I  was  raised,  and  who  have  been  ever  dear 
to  me,  i  receive,  fellow  citizens  and  neighbors,  with  inexpressible 
pleasure,  the  cordial  welcome  you  are  so  good  as  to  give  me.     Long 
absent  on  duties  which  the  history  of  a  wonderful  era  made  incum- 
bent on  those  called  to  them,  the  pomp,  the  turmoil,  the  bustle,  and 
splendor  of  office,  have  drawn  but  deeper  sighs  for  the  tranquil  and 
irresponsible  occupations  of  private  life,  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  af 
fectionate  intercourse  with  you,  my  neighbors  and  friends,  and  the 
endearments  of  family  love,  which  nature  has  given  us  all,  as  the 
sweetener  of  every  hour.     For  these  I  gladly  lay  down  the  distress- 
ing burthen  of  power,  and  seek,  with  my  fellow  citizens,  repose  and 
safety  under  the  watchful  cares,  the  labors,  and  perplexities  of 
younger  and  abler  minds.     The  anxieties  you  express  to  administer 
to  my  happiness,  do,  of  themselves,  confer  that  happiness;  and  the 
measure  will  be  complete,  if  my  endeavors  to  fulfil  my  duties  in  the 
several  public  stations  to  which  I  have  been  called,  have  obtained 
tor  me  the  approbation  of  my  country.     The  part  vrhich  I  have 
acted  on  the  theatre  of  public  life,  has  been  before  them ;  and  to 
their  sentence  I  submit  it :  but  the  testimony  of  my  native  county, 
of  the  individuals  who  have  known  me  m  private  life-   to  my  con- 
duct in  its* various  duties  and  relations,  is  the  more  grateful,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  eye  witnesses  and  observers,  from  triers  of  the  vicinage. 
Of  you,  then,  my  neighbors,  I  may  ask,  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
*  Whose  ox  have  I  taken,  or  whom  have  I  defrauded  ?      Whom  have 
I  oppressed,  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  a  bribe  to  blind  mine 
eyes  therewith  ?'     On  your  verdict  I  rest  with  conscious  security. 
Your  wishes  for  my  happiness  are  received  with  just  sensibility,  and 
I  offer  sincere  prayers  for  your  own  welfare  and  prosperity." 

Among  the  numerous  testimonials  of  the  public  gratitude,  elicited 
on  this  giatifyjng  occasion,, the  *  valedictory  address  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,'  is  deservedly  the  most  distinguished.  It  is 
too  rich  a  document  intrinsically,  and  too  proudly  eissociated  with 
the  reputation  of  him  whose  merits  it  was  intended  to  commemo- 
rate,  not  to  require  an  insertion.  It  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1809. 

'J  Sir, — The  General  Assembly  of  your  native  State  cannot  close 
their  session,  without  acknowledging  your  services  in  the  oflSce 
which  you  are  just  about  to  lay  down,  and  bidding  you  a  respeclAil 
and  affectionate  farewell. 

"We  have  to  thank  you  for  the  model  of  an  administration  con- 
ducted on  the  purest  principles  of  republicanism;  for  pomp  and 
state  laid  aside ;  patronage  discarded ;  internal  taxes  alxdished ;  a 
host  of  superfluous  officers  disbanded ;  the  monarchic  maxim  that 
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'  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,'  renounced,  and  more  than 
thirty-three  millions  of  our  debt  discharged ;  the  native  right  tQj|- 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  our  national  domain  extin-'* 
guished  ;  and,  without  the  guilt  or  calamities  of  conquest,  a  vast 
and  fertile  region  added  to  our  country,  far  more  extensive  than  her 
original  possessions,  bringing  along  with  it  the  Mississippi  and  the 
port  of  Orleans,  the  trade  of  the  West  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  itself,  jj  source  of  permanent  and  al- 
most inexhaustible  revenue.     These  are  points  in  your  administra- 
tion which  the  historian  will  not  fail  to  seize,  to  expand,  and  teach 
posterity  to  dwell  upon  with  delight.     Nor  will  he  forget  our  peace 
with  the  civilized  world,  preserved  through  a  season  of  uncomfnon 
difficulty  and  trial ;  the  good  will  cultivated  with  the  unfortunate 
aborigines  of  our  country,  and  the  civihzation  humanely  extended 
among  them ;  the  lesson  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary,  that  we  have  the  means  of  chastising  their  piratical  encroach- 
ments, and  awing  them  into  justice ;  and  that  theme,  on  which, 
above  all  others,  the  historic  genius  will  hang  with  rapture,  the  lib- 
erty of  speech  and  of  the  press,  preserved  inviolate,  without  which 
genius  and  science  are  given  to  man  in  vain. 

"  In  the  principles  on  which  you  have  administered  the  govern- 
ment, we  see  only  the  continuation  and  maturity  of  the  same  vir- 
tues and  abilities,  which  drew  upon  you  in  your  youth  the  resent- 
ment of  Dunmore.  From  the  first  brilliant  and  happy  moment  of 
your  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny,  until  the  present  day,  we  mark 
with  pleasure  and  with  gratitude  the  same  uniform,  consistent  char- 
acter, the  came  warm  and  devoted  attachment  to  liberty  and  the  re- 
public, the  same  Roman  love  of  your  country,  her  rights,  her  peace, 
her  hgnor,  her  prosperity. 

'iHow  blessed  will  be  the  retirement  into  which  you  are  about  to 
go !  .How  deservedly  blessed  will  it  be !  For  you  carry  with  you  the 
richest  of  all  rewards,  the  recollection  of  a  life  well  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  your  country,  and  proofs  the  most  decisive,  of  the  love,  the 
gratitude,  the  veneration  of  your  countrymen. 

"  Tliat  your  retirement  may  be  as  happy  as  your  life  has  been 
virtuous  and  useful ;  that  our  youth  may  see,  in  the  blissful  close 
of  your  days,  an  additional  inducement  to  form  themselves  on  your 
model,  is  the  devout  and  earnest  prayer  of  your  fellow-citizens  who 
complose  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia." 

Thus  terminated  the  political  career  of  one  who  had  been  a  nrin- 
cipal  agent  of  two  Revolutions,  and  an  eye-witness  of  a  third,  gener- 
ated in  the  proHfic  womb  of  the  first ;  of  one  who,  from  his  entrance 
into  manhood,  had  continued  the  unyielding  advocate  of  princi- 
ciples,  which^  first  discarded,  next  endured,  then  embraced,  had 
eventually  swayed  the  destinies  of  his  country  through  the  perilous 
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and  successive  convulsions  of  transformation  from  a  monarchical  to  a 
^^ee  structure  of  government,  and  of  deliverance  from  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe of  a  counter-revolution,  in  the  last  extremities  of  exhaustion, 
despair,  and  self-abandonment ;  who  hjfd  lived  to  see  the  potent  en- 
ergies of  those  principles  so  extensively  transfused  into  the  very  syc- 
ophants of  the  tyrants  of  the  old  world,  temporal  and  spiritual,  as 
that  the  earth  was  every  where  shaking  under  their  feet ;  and  who, 
at  last,  enjoyed  the  ineffable  consummation  of  seeing  his  name  be- 
come the  synonym  of  political  orthodoxy  at  home,  and  the  watch- 
word of  the  isolated  aspirants  for  its  attainment,  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world. 

**  Bright  are  the  memories  link'd  with  thee, 
Boast  of  a  glory-hallowed  land, 
Hops  of  the  valiant  and  the  free." 

Thus  had  he  performed  his  wonderful  course,  and  thus,  full  of 
years,  and  covered  with  glory,  in  the  rich  fruition  of  his  earliest  and 
sweetest  aspirations,  he  was  ready,  as  to  all  poUtical  affairs,  to  utter 
his  favorite  invocation :  Nunc  dimittasy  Domine — '  Lord,  now  let- 
test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  repairing  with  so  much  eagerness  to  the  shades  of  his  native, 
mountains,  it  seems  not  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jdlerson 
to  relax  his  efforts  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  mankind,  but  to 
divert  them  into  a  channel  more  analogous  to  his  dispositi^iy^-  His 
whole  life,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  remarking,  had  been  at  war  with 
his  natural  taste,  feelings  and  wishes.  Circumstances  had  led  him 
along,  step  by  step,  the  path  he  had  trodden,  and  Uke  a  bow  long 
bent,  when  unstrung,  he  resumed  with  delight  the  character  and 
pursuits  for  which  nature  designed  him.  His  was  not  the  retire- 
ment of  one  who  sought  refuge  from  the  pangs  of  disappointed 
amUtion,  and  the  world's  mockery  of  them,  in  the  vain,  though 
vaunted  resource  of  oblivion  and  stoical  insensibiUty  ;  or  who  cov- 
eted repose  from  the  giddy  turbulence  of  the  scene,  to  indulge  in 
inglorious  indolence  and  inanity.  No,  his  was  the  voluntary  seclu- 
sion of  one,  "who,"  as  it  has  been  beautifully  said,  "had  well  filled 
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a  noble  part  in  public  life,  from  which  he  was  prepared  and  anxious 
to  withdraw ;  who  sought  retirement  to  gratify  warm  affections,  ^^ 
and  to  enjoy  his  well  earned  fame ;  who  desired  to  tuVn  those 
thoughts  which  had  been  ifecessarily  restrained  and  limited,  to  the 
investigation  bf  all  the  sources  of  human  happiness  and  enjoyment ; 
who  felt  himself  surrounded,  in  his  fellow  citizens,  by  a  circle  of  af- 
fectionate friends,  and  had  not  to  attril)ute  to  a  rude  expulsion  from 
the  theatre  of  ambition,  his  sincere  devotion  to  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture and  philosophy ;  and  who,  receiving  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  existence  continued  proofs  of  admiration  and  regard,  which  pen- 
etrated his  remote  retirement,  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
record  those  various  reflections  for  which  the  materials  had  been 
collected  and  treasured  up,  unknown  to  himself,  on  the  long  and 
various  voyage  of  his  life." 

To  do  justice  to  the  remaining  portion  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life, 
which  is  fitly  described  as  having  been  appropriated  *  to  the  investi- 
gation of  all  the  sources  erf  human  happiness  and  enjoyment,'  would 
exceed  the  competency  of'  any  one  not  conversant  with  his  daily 
avocations,  and  admitted  into  all  the  mysteries  of  his  mighty  cabi- 
net. In  the  possession  of*  undecayed  intellectual  powers,  and  a 
physical  strength  unsubdued  by  the  labors  which  *  the  history  of  a 
wonderful  era  had  made  incumbent  on  him,'  he  devoted  the  rem- 
nant  of  his  days  to  the  precious  employment  of  unlocking  all  the 
store-houses  of  human  knowledge,  and  dispensing  their  rich  treas- 
ures to  the  generation  who  had  succeeded  him  on  the  theatre 
of  pubHc  affairs  ;  and  to  laying  the  foundations  for  the  still  greater 
extension  of  science,  and  indigenous  political  philosophy,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  still  succeeding  generations  who  should  rise  up,  m  per- 
peluiinij  and  assume  the  direction  of  the  interests  of  society,  by  the 
estabhshment  of  a  Colossean  Seminary  of  leajning,  which  should 
rival  the  institutions  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  These  were  his 
wisest,  if  not  his  happiest,  days.  The  streams  of  oracular  wisdom 
which  flowed  from  his  consecrated  retreat,  have  continued  to  nour- 
ish the  principles  of  the  noble  fabric  which  he  reared,  and  to  pre- 
serve from  degeneracy  those  who  have  successively  been  constA- 
ted  the  depositories  of  its  sacred  functions.  May  the  time  never  ar- 
rivie  when  they  shall  cease  to  maintain  their  ascendency  in  the  coun-  •» 

cils  of  the  nation,  and  to  exert  their  healthful  and  restraining  influ 

ence  over  its  authorities.     To  give  place  for  a  series  of  selections 
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from  bis  cabinet,  develc^ingthe  opinions  of  the  Monticellean  phi- 
losopher, on  questions  the  most  interesting  and  important  to  man- 
kind,  and  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  special  review ; 
his  observations  on  the  distinguished  characters  with  whom  he  act- 
ed, or  came  in  contact,  in  the  course  of  his  various  career ;  on  the 
parties  and  pohtical  occurrences  of  the  passing  day  ;  his  daily  oc- 
cupations and  habits  of  living,  (kc. — uttered  in  the  freedom  of  pri- 
vate and  unrestrained  confidence,  seems  the  most  satisfactory  meth- 
od of  supplying  that  portion  of  his  history,  for  which  the  materials 
are  of  too  abstract  a  nature  to  be  adapted  to  historical  narrative. 
The  quotations  must  be  necessarily  limited,  broken,  and  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  insufficient  to  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  writer's 
opinions. 

Relative  powers  of  the  General  and  State  govern- 
ments.— "  With  respect  to  our  State  and  Federal  governments,  I 
do  not  think  their  relations  correctly  understood  by  foreigners. 
They  generally  suppose  the  former  subordinate  to  the  latter.     But 
this  is  not  the  case.     They  are  co-ordinate  departments  of  one  sim- 
ple and  integral  whole.     To  the  State  governments  are  reserved  all ' 
legislation  and  administration,  in  affairs  which  concern  their  own 
citizens  only,  and  to  the  Federal  government  is  given  whatever  con- 
cerns foreigners,  or  the  citizens  of  other  States ;  these  functions  alone 
being  made  federal.     The  one  is  the  domestic,  the  other  the  for- 
eign branch  of  the  same  government ;  neither  having  control  over 
the  other,  but  within  its  own  department.     There  are  one  or  two 
exceptions  only  to  this  partition  of  power.     Bat  you  may  ask,  if  the 
two  departments  should  claim  each  the  same  subject  of  power, 
wh^re  is  the  common  umpire  to  decide  ultimately  between  them  ? 
In  cases  of  Uttle  importance  or  urgency,  the  prudence  of  both  parties 
will  keep  them  aloof  from  the  questionable  ground  :  but  if  it  can 
neither  be  avoided  nor  compromised,  a  convention  of  the  States 
must  be  called,  to  ascribe  the  doubtful  power  to  that  department 
which  they  may  think  best." 

Relative  powers  of  each  branch  in  the  General  gov- 
ernment.— "  You  seem  to  think  it  devolved  on  the  judges  to  de- 
cide on  the  validity  of  the  sedition  law.  But  nothing  in  the  con- 
stitution has  given  them  a  right  to  decide  for  the  executive,  more 
t]||n  to  the  executive  to  decide  for  them.  Both  magistracies  are 
equally  independent  in  the  sphere  of  action  assigned  to  them. 
The  judged,  believing  the  law  constitutional,  had  a  right  to  pass  a 
sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  because  the  power  was  placed 
in  their  hands  by  the  constitution.  But  the  executive,  believing  the 
law  to  be  unconstitutional,  were  bound  to  remit  the  execution  of  it; 
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because  that  power  has  been  confided  to  them  by  the  constitiiCion. 
That  instrument  meant  that  its  co-ordinate  branches  should  be 
checks  on  each  other.  •  But  the  opinion  which  gives  to  the  judges 
the  right  to  decide  what  laws  are  constitutional,  and  what  not,  not 
only  for  themselves  in  their  own  sphere  of  action,  but  for  the  legisla- 
ture and  executive  also  in  their  spheres,  would  make  the  judiciary  a 
despotic  branch." 

^'  If  this  opinion  be  sound,  then  indeed  is  our  constitution  a  com- 
plete felo  de  se.  For  intending  to  establish  three  departments,  co- 
ordinate and  independent,  that  they  might  check  and  balance  one 
another,  it  has  given,  according  to  this  opinion,  to  one  of  tHIfem  alone, 
the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  the  others,  and  to 
that  one  too,  which  is  i^gelected  by,  and  independent  of  the  nation. 
For  experience  has  already  shown  that  the  impeachment  it  has  pro- 
vided is  not  even  a  scare -crow  ;  that  such  opinions  as  the  one  you 
combat,  sent  cautiously  out,,  as  you  observe  also,  by  detachment,  not 
belonging  to  the  case  often,  but  sought  for  out  of  it,  as  if  to  rally 
the  public  opinion  beforehand  to  their  views,  and  to  indicate  the  line 
they  are  to  walk  in,  have  been  so  quietly  passed  over  as  never  to 
have  excited  animadversion,  even  in  a  speech  of  any  one  of  the 
body  entrusted  with  impeachment.  The  constitution,  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, is  a  mere  thing  of  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary,  which 
they  may  twist  and  shape  into  any  form  they  please.  It  should  be 
remembered,  as  an  axiom  of  eternal  truth  in  politics,  that  whatever 
power  in  any  government  is  independent,  is  absolute  also  ;  in  theo- 
ry only,  at  first,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  up,  but  in  practice, 
as  fast  as  that  relaxes.  Independence  can  be  trusted  no  where  but 
with  the  people  in  mass.  They  are  inherently  independent  of  all 
but  moral  law." 

Tendencies  to  consolidation,  and  mode  of  resistance. 
— "  I  see  as  you  do,  and  with  the  deepest  affliction,  the  rapid  strides 
with  which  the  federal  branch  of  our  government  is  advancing  to- 
wards the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States,  and 
the  consohdation  in  itself  of  all  powers,  foreign  and  domestic ;  and 
that  too,  by  constructions  which,  if  legitimate,  leave  no  limits  to  their 
power.  Take  together  the  decisions  of  the  federal  court,  the  doctrines 
of  the  President,  [1825]  and  the  misconstructions  of  the  constitution- 
al compact  acted  on  by  the  legislature  of  the  federal  branch,  and  it  is 
but  too  evident,  that  the  three  ruling  branches  of  that  department  are 
in  combination  to  strip  their  colleagues,  the  State  authorities,  of  the 
powers  reserved  by  them,  and  to  exercise  themselves  all  functions,  for- 
eign and  domestic.  Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  they  as- 
sume indefinitely  that  also  over  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and 
call  it  regulation  to  take  the  earnings  of  one  of  these  branches  of  in- 
dustry, and  that  too  the  most  depressed,  and  put  them  into  the  pock- 
'  ets  of  the  other,  the  most  flourishing  of  all.     Under  the  authority  to 
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establish  post  roads,  they  claim  that  of  cutting  down  mountains  for  thi^ 
construction  of  roads,  of  digging  canals,  and  aided  by  a  little  sophis- 
try on  the  words  ^  general  welfare,'  a  right  to  do,  not  only  the  acts  lo 
effect  that,  which  are  specifically  enumerated  and  permitted,  but 
whatsoever  tbey  shall  think  or  pretend  will  be  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. And  what  is  our  resource  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion '?  Reason  and  argument  ?  You  might  as  well  reason  and 
argue  with  the  marble  columns  encircUng  them.  The  representa- 
tives chosen  by  ourselves  ?  They  are  joined  in  the  combination, 
some  from-  incorrect  views  of  government,  some  from  corrupt  ones, 
sufficient^  voting  together,  to  outnumber  the  sound  parts  ;  and  vdth 
majorities  only  of  one,  two,  or  three,  bold  enough  to  go  forward  in 
defiance.  Are  we  then  to  stand  to  our  arms,  with  the  hot-headed 
Georgian  ?  No.  That  must  be  the  last  resource,  not  to  be  thought 
of  until  much  longer  and  greater  sufferings.  If  every  infraction  of 
a  compact  of  so  many  parties  is  to  be  resisted  at  once,  as  a  dissolu- 
tion of  it,  none  can  ever  be  formed  which  would  last  one  year. 
We  must  have  patience  and  longer  endurance  then  with  our  breth- 
ren while  under  delusion ;  give  them  time  for  reflection  and  expe- 
rience  of  consequences  ;  keep  ourselves  in  a  situation  to  profit  by 
the  chapter  of  accidents  ;  and  separate  from  our  companions  only 
when  the  sole  alternatives  left,  are  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  with 
them,  or  submission  to  a  government  without  limitation  of  powers. 
Between  these  two  evils,  when  we  must  make  a  choice,  there  can 
be  no  hesitation.  But  in  the  mean  while,  the  States  would  be 
watchful  to  note  every  material  usurpation  on  their  rights ;  to  de- 
nounce them  as  they  occur  in  the  most  peremptory  terms  ;  to  pro- 
test against  them  as  wrongs  to  which  our  present  submission  shall 
be  considered,  not  as  acknowledgments  or  precedents  of  right,  but 
as  a  temporary  yielding  to  the  lesser  evil,  until  their  accumulation 
shall  overweigh  that  of  separation.  I  would  go  still  further,  and 
give  to  the  federal  member,  by  a  regular  amendment  of  the  consti 
tution,  a  right  to  make  roads  and  canals  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  States,  providing  suflftciently  against  corrupt  practices  in 
Congress,  (log  rolling,  (fcc.)  by  declaring  that  the  federal  proportion 
of  each  State  of  the  monies  so  employed,  shall  be  in  works  within 
the  State,  or  elsewhere  with  its  consent,  and  with  a  due  salvo  of 
jurisdiction.  This  is  the  course  which  I  think  safest  and  best  as 
yet." 

Internal  improvement,  constructive  interpretations, 
&c.-^''  You  will  have  learned  that  an  act  for  internal  improvement, 
after  passing  both  Houses,  was  negatived  by  the  President  [1817.] 
The  act  was  founded,  avowedly,  on  the  principle  that  the  phrase  in 
the  constitution,  which  authorizes  Congress  Ho  lay  taxes,  to  nay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare,'  was  an  extension  of  the 
powers  specifically  enumerated  to  whatever  would  promote  the  gen- 
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eral  welfare  ;  and  this,  you  know,  was  the  federal  doctrine.  Where- 
as, our  tenet  ever  was,  and,  indeed,  it  is  almost  the  only  land-mark 
which  now  divides  the  federalists  from  the  republicans,  that  Con- 
gress had  not  unHmited  powers  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare, 
but  were  restrained  to  those  specifically  enumerated  ;  and  that,  as 
it  was  never  meant  they  should  provide  for  that  welfare  but  by  the 
exercise  of  the  enumerated  powers,  so  it  could  not  have  been  meant 
they  should  raise  money  for  purposes  which  the  enumeration  did  not 
place  under  their  action:  consequently,  that  the  specification  of 
powers  is  a  limitation  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  may  raise 
money.  I  think  the  passage  and  rejection  of  this  bill  a  fortunate  in- 
cident. Every  State  will  certainly  concede  the  power ;  and  this 
w^ill  be  a  national  confirmation  of  the  grounds  of  appeal  to  them, 
and  will  settle  for  ever  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  which,  by  a  mere 
grammatical  quibble,  has  countenanced  the  General  government 
in  a  claim  of  universal  power." 

"I  have  for  some  time  considered  the  question  of  internal  im- 
provement as  desperate.     The  torrent  of  general  opinion  sets  so 
strongly  io  favor  of  it  as  to  be  irresistible.     And  I  suppose  that  even 
the  opposition  in  Congress  will  hereafter  be  feeble  and  formal,  unless 
something  can  be  done  which  may  give  a  gleam  of  encouragement 
to  our  friends,  or  alarm  their  opponents  in  their  fancied  security.     I 
learn  from  Richmond,  that  those  w;ho  think  with  us  there,  are  in  a 
state  of  perfect  dismay,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  what  to  propose. 
Mr.  Goidon,  our  representative,  particularly,  has  written  to  me  in 
very  desponding  terms,  not  disposed  to  yield,  indeed,  but  pressing 
for  opinions  and  advice  on  the  subject.     I  have  no  doubt  you  are 
pressed  in  the  same  way,  ajad  I  hope  you  have  devised  and  recom- 
mended something  to  them.     If  you  have,  stop  here  and  read  no 
more,  but  consider  all  that  follows  as  non  avenue.     I  shall  be  better 
satisfied  to  adopt  implicitly  any  thing  which  you  may  have  advised, 
than  any  thing  occurring  to  myself     For  I  have  long  ceased  to 
think  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  pay  little  attention  to  public  pro- 
ceedings.    But  if  you  have  done  nothing  in  it,  then  I  risk  for  your 
consideration  what  has  occurred  to  me,  and  is  expressed  in  the  en- 
closed paper.     Bailey's  propositions,  which  came  to  hand  since  I 
wrote  the  paper,  and  which  I  suppose  to  have  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  show  a  little  hesitation  in  the  purposes  of  his  party; 
and  in  that  state  of  mind,  a  bolt  shot  critically  may  decide  the  con- 
test, by  its  eflect  on  the  less  bold.     The  olive-branch  held  out  to 
them  at  this  moment  may  be  accepted,  and  the  constitution  thus 
saved  at  a  moderate  sacrifice.     I  say  nothing  of  the  paper;  which 
will  explain  itself     The  following  heads  of  consideration,  or  some 
of  them,  may  weigh  in  its  favor :  It  may  intimidate  the  wavering. 
It  may  break  the  western  coalition,  by  offering  the  same  thing  in  a 
different  form.     It  will  be  viewed  with  favor  in  contrast  with  the 
Georgia  opposition  and  fear  of  strengthening  that.    It  wijl  be  an 
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oxample  of  a  temperate  mode  of  opposition  in  future  and  similar  ca- 
ses. It  will  delay  the  measure  a  year  at  least.  It  will  give  us  the 
chance  of  better  times  and  of  intervening  accidents  ;  and  in  no  v;ay 
place  us  in  a  worse  than  our  present  situation.  I  do  not  dwell  on. 
these  topics  ;  your  mind  will  develope  them.?'* 

Domestic  Manufactures. — "  I  have  now  thirty-five  spindles 
a  going,  a  hand  carding-machine,  and  looms  w^ith  the  flying  shut 
tie,  for  the  supply  of  my  own  farms,  which  will  never  be  relinquish- 
ed in  my  time.  The  continuance  of  the  war  will  fix  the  habit  gen 
erally,  and  out  of  the  evils  of  impressment  and  of  the  orders  of  coun- 
cil, a  great  blessing  for  us  will  grow.  I  have  not  formerly  been  an 
advocate  for  great  manufactories.  I  doubted  whether  our  labor,  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  aided  by  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the 
earth,  would  not  procure  us  more  than  we  could  make  ourselves  of 
other  necessaries.  But  other  considerations  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion, have  settled  my  doubts." 

"  You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by  those  who  wish  to  continue  our  de- 
pendance  on  England  for  manufactures.     There  was  a  time  when 
I  might  have  been  so  quoted  with  more  candor.     But  within  the 
thirty  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  how  are  circumstances  chang- 
ed !     We  were  then  in  peace  ;  our  independent  place  among  na- 
tions was  acknowledged.     A  commerce  which  offered  the  raw  ma- 
terial, in  exchange  foi*  the  same  material  after  receiving  the  last 
touch  of  industry,  was  worthy  of  welcome  to  all  nations.     It  was 
expected,  that  those  especially  to  whom  manufacturing  industiy 
was  important,  would  cherish  the  friendship  of  such  customers  by 
every  favor,  and  particularly^  cultivate  their  peace  by  every  act  of 
justice  and  friendship.     Under  this  prospect,  the  question  seemed 
legitimate,  whether,  with  such  an  immensity  of  unimproved  land, 
courting  the  hand  of  husbandry,  the  industry  of  agriculture,  or  that 
of  manufactures,  would  add  most  to  the  national  wealth.     And  the 
doubt  on  the  utility  of  the  American  manufactures  was  entertained 
on  this  consideration,  chiefly,  that  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  a 
vast  addition  is  made  by  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the  earth  on 
which  it  is  employed.     For  one  grain  of  wheat  committed  to  the 
earth,  she  renders  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  fold  ;  whereas  to 
the  Ifiibor  of  the  manufacturer  nothing  is  added.     Pounds  of  flax,  in 
his  |i|mds,  on  the  contrary,  yield  but  penny  weights  of  lace.     This 
cxidMinge,  too,  laborious  as  it  might  seem,  what  a  field  did  it  prom- 
ise for  the  occupation  of  the  ocean ;  what  a  nursery  for  that  class  of 


*  Appended  to  the  above  letter,  is  a  luminous  and  powerful  instrument,  in- 
tended to  be  Bobmitted  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for  their  adoption,  enti- 
tled, "  l^e  Solemn  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
on  the  Principlee  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  on 
the  Violations  of  them."  The  mode  of  redress  recommended  was  equally  op- 
posed te  ^nullification,"  and  to  passive  acquiescence. 
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citizens  who  were  to  exercise  and  maintain  our  equal  rights  on  that 
element !  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1786,  when  the  Notes  on 
Virginia  were  first  published ;  when,  the  ocean  being  open  to  all 
nations,  and  their  common  right  in  it  acknowledged  and  exercised 
under  regulations  sanctioned  by  the  assent  and  usage  of  all,  it.  was 
thought  that  the  doubt  might  claim  some  consideration. 

"  But  who,  in  1785,  could  foresee  the  rapid  depravity  which  was 
to  render  the  close  of  that  century  a  disgrace  to  the  history  of  man  ? 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  two  most  distinguished  in  the 
rank  of  nations,  for  science  and  civilization,  would  have  suddenly 
descended  from  that  honorable  eminence,  and  setting  at  defiance  all 
those  moral  laws  established  by  the  Author  of  Nature  between  na- 
tion and  nation,  as  between  man  and  man,  would  cover  earth  and 
sea  with  robberies  and  piracies,  merely  because  strong  eriough  to  do 
it  with  temporal  impunity,  and  that  under  this  disbaadment  of  na- 
tions from  social  order,  we  should  have  been  despoiled  of  a  thousand 
ships,  and  have  thousands  of  our  citizens  reduced  to  Algerine  slav- 
ery.    Yet  all  this  has  taken  place.     The  British  interdicted  to  our 
vessels  all  iarbors  of  the  globe,  without  having  first  proceeded  to 
some  one  of  hers,  there  paid  a  tribute  proportioned  to  the  cargo,  and 
obtained  her  hcense  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  destination.     The 
French  declared  them  to  be  lawful  prize  if  they  had  touched  at  the 
port,  or  been  visited  by  a  ship  of  the  enemy  nation.     Thus  were  we 
completely  excluded  from  the  ocean.     Compare  this  state  of  things 
with  that  of  '85,  aijd  say  whether  an  opinion  founded  in  the  circum- 
stances of  that  day,  can  be  fairly  applied  to  those  of  the  present.     We 
have  experienced,^  what  we  did  not  then  believe,  that  there  exist 
both  profligacy  and  power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of  in- 
terchange with  other  nations.     That  to  be  independent  for  the  com- 
forts of  life,  we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves.     We  must  now  place 
the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  sigriculturalist.     The  former 
question  is  suppressed,  or  rather  assumes  a  new  form.     The' grand 
inquiry  now  is,  Shall  we  make  our  own  comforts,   or  go  without 
them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation  ?     He,  therefore,  who  is  now 
against  domestic  manufacture,  must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  de- 
pendence on  that  foreign  nation,  or  to  be  clothed  in  skins;  and  to 
live  hke  wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns.     I  am  not  one  of  these. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary 
to  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort ;  and  if  those  who  quote  me 
as  of  a  different  opinion,  will  keep  pace  with  me  in  purchasing 
nothing  foreign,  where  an  equivalent  of  domestic  fabric  can  be  ob- 
tained, without  regard  to  difference  of  price,  it  will  not.be  our  fault 
if  we  do  not  soon  have  a  supply  at  home  equal  to  our  demand,  and 
wrest  that  weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which  has  so  long  wan- 
tonly wielded  it.     If  it  shall  be  proposed  to  go  beyond  our  own  sup- 
ply, the  question  of  '85  will  then  recur,  Will  our  surplus  labor  be 
then  more  beneficially  employed,  in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  or  in 
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the  fabricaXions  of  art  ?  We  have  time  yet  for  consideration,  before 
that  question  will  press  upon  us  ;  and  the  axiom  to  be  applied  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances  which  shall  then  exist.  For  in  so 
complicated  a  science  as  political  economy,  no  one  axiom  can  be 
laid  down  as  wise  and  expedient  for  all  times  and  circumstances. 
Inattention  to  this  is  what  has  called  for  this  explanation,  which 
reflection  would  have  rendered  unnecessary  with  the  candid,  while 
nothing  will  do  it  with  those  who  use  the  former  opinion  only  as  a 
stalking-horse  to  cover  their  disloyal  propensities  to  keep  us  in  eter- 
nal vassalage  to  a  foreign  and  unfriendly  people." 

Laboring  Classes,  Agriculture. — "  These  circumstances 
have  long  since  produced  an  overcharge  in  the  class  of  competitors 
for  learned  occupation,  and  great  distress  among  the  supernumerary 
candidates  ;  and  the  more,  as  their  habits  of  life  have  disqualified 
them  for  re-entering  into  the  laborious  class.     The  evil  cannot  be 
suddenly,  nor  perhaps  ever  entirely  cured  :  nor  should  I  presume  to 
say  by  what  means  it  may  be  cured.     Doubtless  there  acre  many 
engines  which  the  nation  might  bring  to  bear  on  this  object.     Pub  • 
lie  opinion  and  public  encouragement  are  among  these.     The  class 
principally  defective  is  that  of  agriculture.     It  is  the  first  in  utility, 
and  ought  to  be  the  first  in  respeet.     The  same  artificial  means 
which  have  been  used  to  produce  a  competition  in  learning,  may 
be  equally  successful  in  restoring  agriculture  to  its  primary  dignity 
in  the  eyes  of  men.     It  is  a  science  of  the  very  first  order.     It  counts 
among  its  handmaids  the  most  respectable  sciences,  such  as  Chem- 
istry, Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Mathematics  generally,  Nat- 
ural History,  Botany.     In  every  College  and  University,  a  profes- 
sorship of  agriculture,  and  the  class  of  its  students,  might  be  honor- 
ed as  the  first.     Yoimg  men  closing  their  academical  education 
with  this,  as  the  crown  ofall  other  sciences,  fascinated  with  its  soUd 
charms,  and  at  a  time  when  they  are  to  choose  an  occupation,  in- 
stead of  crowding  the  other  classes,   would  return  to  the  farms  of 
their  fathers,  their  own,  or  those  of  others,  and  replenish  and  invig- 
orate a  calling,  now  languishing  under  contempt  and  oppression. 
The  charitable  schools,  instead  of  storing  their  pupils  with  a  lore 
which  the  present  state  of  society  does  not  call  for,  converted  into 
schools  of  agriculture,  might  restore  them  to  that  branch,  qualified 
to  enrich  and  honor  themselves,  and  to  increase  the  productions  of 
the  nation  instead  of  consuming  them.     A  gradual  abolition  of  the 
useless  offices,  so  much  accumulated  in  all  governments,  might 
close  this  drain  also  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  and  lessen  the  bur- 
thens imposed  on  them.     By  these,  and  the  better  means  which 
will  occur  to  others,  the  surcharge  of  the  learned,  might  in  time  be 
drawn  off  to  recruit  the  laboring  class  of  citizens,  the  sum  of  indus- 
try be  increased,  and  that  of  misery  diminished." 

National  Bank. — "  From  a  passage  in  the  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  observe  an  idea  of  establishing  a  branch  bank  of  the  United 
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States  in  New  Orleans.     This  institution  is  one  of  the  most  deadly 
hostility  existing,  against  the  principles  and  form  of  our  constitu- 
tion.    The  nation  is,  at  this  time,  so  strong  and  united  in  its  senti- 
ments, that  it  cannot  be  shaken  at  this  moment.     But  suppose  a  se- 
ries of  untoward  events  should  occur,  sufficient  to  bring  into  doubt 
the  competency  of  a  repubhcan  government  to  meet  a  crisis  of  great 
danger,  or  to  unhinge  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  public 
functionaries  ;  ^n  institution  Hke  this,  penetrating  by  its  branches 
every  part  of  the  Union,  acting  by  command  and  in  phalanx,  may, 
in  a  critical  moment,  upset  the  government.     I  deem  no  govern- 
ment safe  which  is  under  the  vassalage  of  any  self-constituted  au- 
thorities, or  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  natioi),  or  its  regu- 
lar functionaries.     What  an  obstruction  could  not  thipbank  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  its  branch  banks,  be  in  time  of  war  ?     It 
might  dictate  to  us  the  peace  we  should  accept,  or  withdraw  its  aids. 
Ought  we  then  to  give  further  growth  to  an  institution  so  powerful, 
so  hostile  ?     That  it  is  so  hostile  we  know,  1.  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  persons  composing  the  body  of  directors  ill  ev- 
ery bank,  principal  or  branch  ;  arid  those  of  most  of  the  stock-hold- 
ers :  2.  from  their  opposition  to  the  measures  and  principles  of  the 
government,  and  to  the  election  of  those  friendly  to  them :  and,  3, 
from  the  sentiments  of  the  newspapers  they  support.     Now,  while 
we  are  strong,  it  is  the  greatest  duty  we  owe  to  the  safety  of  our  con- 
stitution, to  bring  this  powerful  enemy  to  a  perfect  subordination  un- 
der its  authorities.     The  first  measure  would  be  to  reduce  them  to 
an  equal  footing  only  with  other  banks,  as  to  the  favors  of  the  gov- 
ernment.'   But,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  a  general  combination 
ol  the  banks  against  us,  in  a  critical  emergency,  could  we  not  make 
a  beginning  towards  an  independent  use  of  our  own  money,  to- 
wards holding  our  own  bank  in  all  the  deposits  where  it  is  receiv^ed, 
and  letting  the  Treasurer  give  his  draft  or  note  for  payment  at  any 
particular  place,  which,  in  a  well  conducted  government,  ought  to 
have  as  much  credit  as  any  private  draft,  or  bank  note,  or  bill,  and 
would  give  us  the  same  facilities  which  we  derive  from  the  banks  1 
I  pray  you  to  turn  this  subject  in  your  mind,  and  give  it  the  benefit 
of  your  knowledge  of  details  ;  whereas,.  I  have  only  very  general 
views  of  the  subject." 

Political  Parties. — "  I  know  too  well  the  weakness  and  un- 
certainty of  human  reason,  to  wonder  at  its  different  results.  Both 
of  our  political  parties,  at  least  the  honest  part  of  them,  agree  con- 
scientiously in  the  same  object,  the  public  good  :  but  they  differ  es- 
sentially in  what  they  deem  the  means  of  promoting  that  good. 
One  side  believes  it  best  done  by  one  composition  of  the  governing 
powers  ;  the  other,  by  a  different  one.  One  fears  most  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  people  ;  the  other,  the  selfishness  of  rulers  independent 
of  them.  Which  is  right,  time  and  experience  will  prove.  We 
think  that  one  side  of  this  experiment  has  been  long  enough  tried, 
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and  proved  not  to  promote  the  good  of  the  many  :  and  that  the 
other  has  not  been  fairly  and  sufficiently  tried.  Our  opponents 
think  the  reverse.  With  whichever  opinion  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion concurs,  that  must  prevail.  My  anxieties  on  this  subject 
will  never  carry  me  beyond  the  use  of  fair  and  honorable  means 
of  trutli  and  reason ;  nor  have  they  ever  lessened  my  esteem 
for  moral  worth,  nor  alienated  my  affections  from  a  single  friend, 
who  did  not  first  withdraw  himself.  Wherever  this  has  happened. 
I  confess  I  have  not  been  insensible  to  it  :  yet  have  ever  kept  my- 
self open  to  a  return  of  their  justice." 

"  I  learn  from  that  with  great  pleasure,  that  you  have  resolved 
on  continuing  your  history  of  parties.     Our  opponents  are  fer  ahead 
of  us  in  preparations  for  placing  their  cause  favorably  before  poster- 
ity.    Yet  I  hope  even  from  some  of  them  the  escape  of  precious 
truths,  in  angry  explosions  or  effusion^  of  vanity,  which  will  betray 
the  genuine  monarchism  of  their  principles.     They  do  not  them- 
selves believe  what  they  endeavor  to  inculcate,  that  we  were  an  op- 
position party,  not  on  principle,  but  merely  seeking  for  office.     The 
fact  is,  that  at  the  formation  of  our  government,  many  had  formed 
their  political  opinions  on  European  writings  and  practices,  believ- 
ing the  experience  of  old  countries,  and  especially  of  England,  abu- 
sive as  it  was,  to  be  a  safer  guide  than  mere  theory.      The  doctrines 
of  Europe  were,  that  men  in  numerous  associations  cannot  be  re- 
strained within  the  limits  of  order  and  justice,  but  by  forces  physic- 
al and  moral,  wielded  over  them  by  authorities  independent  of  their 
will.     Hence  their  organization  of  kings,   hereditary  nobles,  and 
priests.     Still  further  to  constrain  the  brute  force  of  the  people,  the}* 
deem  it  necessary  to  keep  them  down  by  hard  labor,  poverty,  and 
ignorance,  and  to  take  from  them,  as  from  bees,  so  much  of  their 
earnings,  as  that  unremitting  labor  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  surplus  barely  to  sustain  a  scanty  and  miserable  life.    And 
these  earnings  they  apply  to  maintain  their  privileged  orders  in  splen- 
dor and  idleness,  to  fascinate  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  excite  in 
them  an  humble  adoration  and  submission^  as  to  an  order  of  supe- 
rior beings.     Although  few  among  us  had  gone  all  these  lengths  of 
opinion,  yet  many  had  advanced,  some  more,  some  less,  oh  the  way. 
And  in  the  convention  which  formed  our  government,  they  endeav- 
ored to  draw  the  cords  of  power  as  tight  as  they  could  obtain  then). 
to  lessen  the  dependence  of  the  general  functional ies  on  their  con- 
stituents, to  subject  to  them  those  of  the  States,  and  to  weaken  their 
means  of  maintaining  the  steady  equiUbrium  which  the  majority  of 
the  convention  had  deemed  salutary  for  both  branches,  general  and 
local.     To  recover,  therefore,  in  practice,  the  powers  which  the  na- 
tion had  refused,  and  to  warp  to  their  own  wishes  thoee  actually 
given,  was  the  steady  object  of  the  federal  party.     Ours,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  to  maintain  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  convention, 
and  of  the  people  themselves.     We  believed,  widi  them,  that  man 
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was  a  rational  animal,  endowed  by  nature  with  rights,  and  with  an 
innate  sense  of  justice  ;  and  that  he  could  be  restrained  from  wrong 
and  protected  in  right,  by  moderate  powers,  confided  to  persons  of 
his  own  choice,  and  held  to  their  duties  by  dependence  on  his  own 
will.     We  believed  that  the  complicated  organization  of  kings,  no- 
bles, and  priests,  was  not  the  wisest  nor  best  to  effect  the  happiness 
of  associated  man  ;  that  wisdom  and  virtue  were  not  hereditary  ; 
that  the  trappings  of  such  a  machinery  consumed,  by  their  expense, 
those  earnings  of  industry  they  were  meant  to  protect,  and,  by  the 
inequalities  they  produced,  exposed  liberty  to  sufferance.     We  be- 
lieved that  men,  enjoying  in  ease  and  security  the  full  fruits  of  their 
own  industry,  enlisted  by  all  their  interests  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  habituated  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  follow  their  rea- 
son as  their  guide,  would  be  more  easily  and  safely  governed,  than 
with  minds  nourished  in  error,  and  vitiated  and  debased,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, by  ignorance,  indigence,  and  oppression.     The  cherishment 
of  the  people  then  was  our  principle,  the  fear  and  distrust  of  them, 
that  of  the  other  party.     Composed,  as  we  were,  of  the  landed  and 
laboring  interests  of  the  country,  we  could  not  be  less  anxious  for  a 
government  of  law  and  order  than  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
the  strong  holds  of  federalism.     And  whether  our  efforts  to  save 
the  principles  and  form  of  our  constitution  have  not  been  salutary, 
let  the  present  republican  freedom,  order,  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try determine.     History  may  distort  truth,  and  will  distort  it  for  a 
time,  by  the  superior  efforts  at  justification  of  those  who  are  conscious 
of  needing  it  most.     Nor  will  the  opening  scenes  of  our  present 
government  be  seen  in  their  true  aspect,  until  the  letters  of  the  day, 
now  held  in  private  hoards,  shall  be  broken  up  and  laid  open  to 
public  view.     What  a  treasure  will  be  found  in  General  Washing- 
ton's cabinet,  when  it  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  as  candid  a  friend 
to  truth  as  he  was  himself  1     When  no  longer,  like  Caesar's  notes . 
and  memorandums  in  the  hands  of  Anthony,  it  shall  be  open  to  the 
high  priests  of  federalism  only,  and  garbled  to  say  so  much,  and  no 
more,  as  suits  their  views  !" 

"  The  Hartford  Convention,  the  victory  of  Orleans,  the  peace  of 
Ghent,  prostrated  the  name  of  federalism.  Its  votaries  abandoned 
it  through  shame  and  mortification  ;  and  now  call  themselves  re- 
pubUcans.  But  the  name  alone  is  changed,  the  principles  are  the 
same. .  For  in  truth,  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory  are  those  of  na- 
ture. They  exist  in  all  countries,  whether  called  by  these  names, 
or  by  those  of  Aristocrats  and  Democrats,  Cote  Droite  and  Cote 
Gauche,  Ultras  and  Radicals,  Serviles  and  Liberals.  The  sickly, 
weakly,  timid  man,  fears  the  people,  and  is  a  tory  by  nature.  The 
healthy,  strong,  and  bold,  cherishes  them,  and  is  formed  a  whig  by 
nature.  On  the  ecUpse  of  federalism  with  us,  although  not  its  ex- 
tinction, its  leaders  got  up  the  Missouri  question,  under  the  ihlse 
front  of  lessening  the  measure  of  slavery,  but  with  the  real  view  df 
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producing  a  geographical  division  of  parties,  which  might  insure 
them  the  next  President.  The  people  of  the  north  went  blindfold 
into  the  snare,  followed  their  leaders  for  a  while  with  a  zeal  truly 
moral  and  laudable,  until  they  became  sensible  that  they  were  in- 
juring instead  of  aiding  the  real  interests  of  the  slaves,  that  they 
had  been  used  merely  as  tools  for  electioneering  purposes  ;  and  that 
trick  of  hypocrisy  then  fell  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  got  up.  To 
that  is  now  succeeding  a  distinction,  which,  like  that  of  republican 
and  federal,  or  whig  and  tory,  being  equally  intermixed  through  ev- 
ery State,  threatens  none  of  those  geographical  schisms  w'hich  go 
immediately  to  a  separation.  The  line  of  division  now  is  the  pre- 
servation of  State  rights  as  reserved  in  the  constitution,  or  by  strain- 
ed constructions  of  that  instrument,  to  merge  all  into  a  consolidated 
government.  The  tories  are  for  strengthening  the  executive  and 
General  government  ;•  the  whigs  cherish  the  representative  branch, 
and  the  rights  reserved  by  the  States,  as  the  bulwark  against  con- 
solidation, which  must  irhmediately  generate  monarchy." 

Sovereigns  of  Europe. — "When  I  observed,  how^ever,  that  the 
King  of  England  was  a  cipher,  I  did  not  mean  to  confine  the  observa- 
tion to  the  mere  individual  now  on  tliat  throne.     The  practice  of 
Kings  marrying  only  into  the  families  of  Kings,  has  been  that  of  Eu- 
rope for  some  centuries.    Now,  take  any  race  of  animals,  confine  them 
in  idleness  and  inaction,  whether  in  a  sty,  a  stable,  or  a  state-room, 
pamper  them  with  high  diet,  gratify  all  their  sexual  appetites,  im- 
merse them  in  sensuaUties,  nourish  their  passions,  let  every  thing 
bend  before  them,  and  banish  whatever  might  lead  them  to  think, 
and  in  a  few  generations  they  become  all  body,  and  no  mind  :  and 
this,  too,  by  a  law  of  nature,  by  that  very  law  by  which  we  are  in 
the  constant  practice  of  changing  the  characters  and  propensities  of 
the  animals  we  raise  for  our  own  purposes.     Such  is  the  regimen 
in  raising  Kings,  and  in  this  way  they  have  gone  on  for  centuries. 
While  in  Europe,  I  often  amused  myself  with  contemplating  the 
characters  of  the  then  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe.     Louis  the 
XVI.  was  a  fool,  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  in  despite  of  the  an- 
swers made  for  him  at  his  trial.     The  King  of  Spain  was  a  fool, 
and  of  Naples  the  same.     They  passed  their  lives  in  hunting,  and 
despatched  two  couriers  a  w^eek,  one  thousand  miles,  to  let  each  oth- 
er know  what  game  they  had  killed  the  preceding  days.     The 
King  of  Sardinia  was  a  fool     All  these  were  Bourbons. ,  The 
Queen  of  Portugal,  a  Braganza,  was  an  idiot  by  nature.     And  so 
was  the  King  of  Denmark.     Their  sons,  as  regents,  exercised  the 
powers  of  government.     The  King  of  Prussia,  successor  to  the  great 
Frederick,,  was  a  mere  hog  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind.     Gustavua 
of  Sweden,  and  Joseph  of  Austria,  were  really  crazy,  and  George 
of  England  you  know  was  in  a  straight  waistcoat.     There  remain- 
ed, then,  none  but  old  Catharine;  who  had  been  too  lately  picked 
up  to  hiaye  lost  her  common  sense.    In  this  state  Bonaparte  fo!mic| 
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Europe.;  and  it  was  this  state  of  its  rulers  which  lost  it  with  scarce 
a  struggle.  These  animals  had  bjecome  without  mind  and  power- 
less ;  and  so  will  every  hereditary  monarch  be  after  a  few  genera- 
tions. Alexander,  the  grandson  of  Catherine,  is  as  yet  an  excep- 
tion. He  is  able  to  hold  his  own.  But  he  is  only  of  the  third  gen- 
eration. His  race  is  not  yet  worn  out.  And  so  endeth  the  book  of 
Kings,  from  all  of  whom  the  Lord  deliver  us,  and  have  you,  my 
friend,  and  all  such  good  men  and  true,  in  his  holy  keeping."  ' 

Portraiture  of  Washington. — ^'  You  say  that  in  taking 
General  Washington  on  your  shoulders^  to  bear  him  harmless 
through  the  federal  coalition,  you  encounter  a  perilous  topic.  I  do 
not  think  so.  You  have  given  the  genuine  history  of  the  course  of 
his  mind  through  the  trying  scenes  in  which  it  was  engaged,  and  of 
the  seductions  by  which  it  was  deceived,,  but  not  depraved.  I  think 
I  knew  General  Washington  intimately  and  thoroughly ;  and  were 
I  called  on  to  delineate  his  character,  it  should  be  in  terms  like 
these. 

'^  His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the  very 
first  order  ;  his  penetration  strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a 
Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke ;  and  as  far  as  he  saw,  ho  judgment  was 
ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in  operation,  being  little  aided  by  inven- 
tion or  imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common 
remark  of  his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of 
war,  where,  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever  was  best : 
and  certainly  no  General  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously. 
But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action,  if  any  member  of 
his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  a 
re-adjustment.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the 
field,  and  rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Bostonf  and  York. 
He  was  incapable  of  fear,  meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calm  • 
est  unconcern.  Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was 
prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every  considera- 
tion, was  maturely  weighed ;  refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but,  when 
once  decided,  going  through  with  his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles 
opposed.  His  integrity  was  most  pure,  his  justice  ^he  most  inflexi- 
ble I  have  ever  known,  no  motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of* 
friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was,  in- 
deed, in  every  sense  of  the  words,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great 
man.  His  temper  was  naturally  irritable  and  high-toned  ;  but  re- 
flection and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendancy 
over  it.  If  ever,  however,  it  broke  its  bonds,  he  was  most  tremen- 
dous in  his  wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honorable,  but  exact  : 
liberal  in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility  ;  but  frowning 
and  unyielding  on  all  visionary  projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on 
his  charity.  His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its  afiections  ;  but  he  ex- 
actly calculated  every  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  solid  esteem 
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proportioned  to  it     His  person,  you  know,  was  fine,  his  stature  ex- 
actly what  one  would  wish,  his  deportment  easy,  erect,  and  noble  ; 
the  best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that 
could  be  seen  on  horseback.     Although  in  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
where  he  might  be  unreserved  with  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in 
conversation,  his  colloquial  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  pos- 
sessing neither  copiousness  of  ideas,  nor  fluency  of  words.     In  pub- 
lic, when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unready,  short, 
and  embarrassed.     Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely,  in  au  ea- 
sy and  correct  style.     This  he  had  acquired  by  conversation  with 
the  world,  for  his  education  was  merely  reading,  writing,  and  com- 
mon arithmetic,  to  which  he  added  surveying  at  a  later  day.     His 
time  was  employed  in  action  chiefly,  reading  little,  iand  that  only  in 
agriculture  and  English  history.     His  correspondence  became  ne- 
cessarily extensive,  and,  with  journalizing  his  agricultural  proceed- 
ings, occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors.     On   the 
whole,  his  character  was,  in  its  mass,  perfect,  in  nothing  bad,  in 
few  points  indifferent  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  never  did  na- 
ture and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great,  and 
to  place  him  in  the  same  constellation  with  whatever  worthies  have 
merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance.     For  his  was  the 
singular  destiny  and  merit,  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country  suc- 
cessfully through  an  arduous  war,  for  the.  establishment  of  its  inde- 
pendence ;  of  conducting  its  councils  through  the  birth  of  a  govern- 
ment, new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until  it  had  settled  down  into 
a  quiet  and  orderly  train  ;  and  of  scrupulously  obeying  the  laws 
through  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the 
history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  other  example. 

"  How,  then,  can  it  be  perilous  for  you  to  take  such  a  man  on 
your  shoulders  ?    I  am  satisfied  the  great  body  of  republicans  think 
of  him  as  I  do.     We  were,  indeed,  dissatisfied  with  him  on  his  rati- 
fication of  the  British  treaty.     But  this  was  short-lived.     We  knew 
his  honesty,  the  wiles  with  which  he  was  encompassed,  and  that  age 
had  already  began  to  relax  the  firmness  of  his  purposes ;  and  I  am 
convinced  he  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the 
republicans,  than  in  the  Pharisaical  homage  of  the  federal  monar- 
chists.   For  he  was  no  monarchist  from  preference  of  his  judgment. 
The  soundness  of  that  gave  him  correct  views  of  the  rights  of  man, 
and  his  severe  justice  devoted  him  to  them.     He  has  often  declared 
to  me  that  he  considered  our  new  constitution  as  an  experiment  on 
the  practicability  of  republican  government,  and  with  what  dose  of 
liberty  man  could  be  trusted  for  his  own  good  ;  that  he  was  deter- 
mined the  experiment  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  would  lose  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of  it.     *    *    I  felt  on  his  death 
with  my  countrymen,  that  *  verily  a  great  man  hath  fallen  this  day 
in  Israel.' 
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Progressive  improvement,  popular  rights. — "  Some  . 
men  look  at  constitutions  with  sanctimonious  reverence,  and  deem 
them,  Kke  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  too  sacred  to  be  touched.  They 
ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  preceding  age  a  wisdom  more  than  hu- 
man, and  suppose  what  they  did  to  be  beyond  amendment^  I  knew 
that  age  well:  I  belonged  to  it,  and  labored  with  it.  It  deserved 
well  of  its  country.'  It  was  very  like  the  present,  but  without  the 
experience  of  the  present ;  and  forty  years  of  experience  in  govern- 
ment is  worth  a  century  of  book>reading  :  and  this  they  would  say 
themselves,  were  they  to  rise  from  the  dead.  I  am  certainly  not  an 
advocate  for  frequent  and  untried  changes  in  laws  and  constitutions. 
I  think  moderate  imperfections  had  better  be  borne  with  ;  because, 
when  once  known,  we  accommodate  ourselves  to  them,  and  find 
practical  means  of  correcting  their  ill  effects.  But  I  know,  also, 
that  laws  and  institutions,  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and 
manners  and  opinions  change  with  the  change  of  circumstances, 
institutions  must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times.     We 

^  might  as  well  require  a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted  him 
when  a  boy,  as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever  under  the  regimen 
of  their  barbarous  ancestors.     It  is  this  preposterous  idea  which  has 

'  lately  deluged  Europe  in  blood.  Their  monarchs,  instead  of  wise- 
ly yielding  to  the  gradual  changes  of  circumstances,  of  favoring  pro- 
gressive accommodation  to  progressive  improvement,  have  clung  to 
old  abuses,  entrenched  themselves  behind  steady  habits,  and  obliged 
their  subjects  to  seek  through  blood  and  violence,  rash  and  ruinous 
innovations,  which,  had  they  been  referred  to  the  peaceful  deliber- 

-  ations  and  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  put  into 
acceptable  and  salutary  forms.  Let  us  follow  no  such  examples, 
nor  weakly  believe  that  one  generation  is  not  as  capable  as  anoth- 
er of  taking  care  of  itself,  and  of  ordering  its  own  affairs.  Let  us, 
as  our  sister  States  have  dope,  avail  ourselves  of  our  reason  and  ex- 
perience, to  correct  the  crude  essays  of  our  first  and  unexperienced, 
although  wise,  virtuous,  and  well-meaning  councils.  And,  lastly, 
let  us  provide  in  our  constitution  for  its  revision  at  stated  periods. 
What  the^e  periods  should  be,  nature  herself  indicates.  By  the  Eu- 
ropean tables  of  mortality,  of  the  adults  Uving  at  any  one  moment 
of  time,  a  majority  will  be  dead  in  about  nineteen  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  tlien,  a  new  majority  is  come  into  place  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  new  generation.  Each  generation  is  as  independent 
of  the  one  preceding,  as  that  was  of  all  which  had  gone  before.  It 
has,  then,  like  them,  a  right  to  choose  for  itself  the  form  of  govern- 
ment it  believes  most  promotive  of  its  own  happiness  ;  consequent- 
ly, to  accommodate  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  finds  itself,  that 
received  from  its  predecessors :  and  it  is  fo»  the  peace  and  good  of 
mankind,  that  a  solemn  opportunity  of  doing  this  every  ninet^D 
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or  twenty  ye€U^,  should  be  provided  by  the  constitution ;  so  that  it 
may  be  handed  on,  with  periodical  repairs,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, to  the  end  of  time,  if  any  thing  human  can  so  long  endure. 
It  is  now  forty  years  since  the  constitiHion  of  Virginia  was  formed. 
The  same  tables  inform  us,  that,  within  that  period,  two  thirds  of 
the  adults  then  Uving  are  now  dead.     Have  then  the   remaining 
third,  even  if  they  had  the  wish,  the  right  to  hold  in  obedience  to 
their  will,  and  to  laws  heretofore  made  by  them,  the  other  two 
thirds,  who,  with  themselves,  compose  the  present  mass  of  adults  1 
If  they  have  not,  who  has  ?     The  dead  ?    But  the  dead  have  no 
rights.     They  are  nothing ;  and  nothing  cannot  own  something. 
Where  there  is  no  substance,  there  can  be  no  accident.     This  cor- 
poreal globe,  and  every  thing  upon  it,  belong  to  its  present  corpore- 
al inhabitants,  during  their  generation.     They  alone  have  a  r^ht 
to  direct  what  is  the  concern  of  themselves  alone,  and  to  declare  the 
law  of  that  direction :  and  this  declaration  can  only  be  made  by 
their  majority.     That  majority,  then,  has  a  right  to  depute  repre- 
sentatives to  a  convention,  and  to  make  the  constitution  what  they 
think  will  be  best  for  themselves.     *    *    If  this  avenue  be  shut  to 
the  call  of  siifTerance,  it  will  make  itself  heard  through  that  of  force, 
and  we  shall  go  on,  as  other  nations  are  doing,  in  the  endless  circle 
of  oppression,  rebellion,  reformation ;  and  oppressbn,  rebeUion,  re- 
formation, again  ;  and  so  on,  for  ever." 

Missouri  auESTiON.^*  I  had  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  read 
newspapers,  or  pay  any  attention  to  public  affairs,  confident  they 
were  in  good  hands,  and  content  to  be  a  passenger  in  our  bark  to 
the  shore  from  which  I  am  not  distant.  But  this  momentous  qute- 
tion,  like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  ter- 
ror. I  considered  it  at  once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hush- 
fed,  indeed,  for  the  moment.  But  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final 
sentence.  A  geographical  Une,  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle, 
moral  and  political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  men,  will  never  be  obliterated  ;  and  every  new  irration  will 
mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.  I  can  say,  with  conscious  truth,  that 
there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  would  sacrifice  inoreHhan  I  would 
to  relieve  us  from  this  heavy  reproach,  in  any  practicable  way. 
The  cession  of  that  kind  of  property  (for  so  it  is  misnamed)  is  a  bag- 
atelle which  would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if,  in  that* way,  a 
general  emancipation  and  expatriation  could  be  effected  :  and, 
gradually,  and  with  due  sacrifices,  I  think  it  might  be.  But  as  it  is, 
we  have  the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  we  can  neither  hold  him,  nor 
safely  let  him  go.  Justice  is  in  one  scale,  and  self-preservation  in 
the  other.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  as  the  passage  of  slaves 
from  one  State  to  another,  ivould  not  make  a  slave  of  a  single  human 
King  who  would  not  be  so  without  it,  so  their  difiusion  over  a  great- 
er sur&ce  would  make  them  individually  happier,  and  jn'oportion- 
aDy  fiu;iUtate  the  accomplishment  of  their  emancipation,   by  divid- 
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^irig  the  burthen  on  a  greater  number  of  Coadjutors.  An  abstinence^ 
too,  from  this  act  of  power,  would  remove  the  jealousy  excited  by 
the  imdertaking  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  differ- 
ent descriptions  of  men  composing  a  State.  This  certainly  is  the 
exclusive  right  of  every  State,  whicli  nothing  in  the  constitution 
has  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  the  General  government. 
Could  Congress,  for  example,  say,  that  the  non-freemen  of  Connec- 
ticut shall  be  freemen,  or  that  they  shall  not  emigrate  into  any  oth- 
er State? 

••  I  regret  that  I  am  now  to  die  in  the  belief,  that  the  useless  sac- 
rifice of  themselves  by  the  generation  of  1776,  to  acquire  self-gov- 
ernment and  happiness  to  their  country,  is  to  be  thrown  away  by  the 
unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that  my  only  con- 
solation is  to  be,  that  I  live  not  to  weep  over  it.  If  they  would  but 
dispassionately  weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw  away,  against 
an  abstract  principle  more  hkely  tO'  be  effected  by  union  than  by 
scission,  they  would  pause  before  they  would  perpetrate  this  act  of 
suicide  on  themselves,  and  of  treason  against  the  hopes  of  the  world. 
To  yourself,  as  the  faithful  advocate  of  the  Union,  I  tender  the  of- 
fering of  my  high  esteem  and  respect." 

On  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. — "  I  think  that  ev- 
ery Christian  sect  gives  a  great  handle  to  atheism  by  their  general 
dogma,  Jhat,  without  a  revelation,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  proof 
of  the  being  of  a  God.     Now  one  sixth'  of  mankind  only  are  sup- 
posed to  be  Christians  :  the  other  five  sixths  then,  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation,  are  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  a  God  f    This  gives  completely  a  gain  de 
cause  to  the  disciples  of  Ocellus,  Timseus,   Spinosa,  Diderot,  and 
D'Holbach.     The  argument  which  they  rest  on  as  triumphant  and 
unanswerable  is,  that  in  every  hypothesis  of  cosmogony,  you  must 
admit  an  eternal  pre-existence  of  something';  and  according  to  the 
rule  of  sound  philosophy,  yoU  are  never  to  employ  two  principles  to 
solve  a  difficulty  when  one  will  suffice.     They  say  then,  that  it  is 
more  simple  to  believe  at  once  in  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  the 
world,  as  it  is  now  going  on,  and  may  for  ever  go  on  by  the  princi- 
ple of  reproduction  which  we  see  and  witness,  than  to  believe  in  the 
eternal  pre-exbtence  of  an  ulterior  cause,  or  creator  of  the  world,  a 
being  whom  we  see  not  and  know  not,  of  whose  form,  substance, 
and  mode,  or  place  of  existence,  or  of  action,  no  sense  informs  us, 
no  power  of  the  mind  enables  us  to  delineate  or  ix)mprehend.     On 
the  contrary,  I  hold  (without  appeal  to  revelation,)  that  when  we 
take  a  view  of  the  universe,  in  its  parts,  general  or  particular,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  human  mind  not  to  perceive  and  feel  a  conviction  , 
of  design,  consummate  skill,  and  indefinite  power  in  every  atom  of 
its  composition.     The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  exact-  ' 
ly  held  in  their  course  by  the  balance  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
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loices  ;  the  structure  of  our  earth  itseU'.  with  its  distribution  of  land?, 
waters,  and  atmosphere  ;  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  .examined  in 
;iU  theh*  raiuutest  particles  ;  insects,  mere  atoms  of  life,  yet  as  per- 
jectly  organized  as  man  or  inammotli  ;  the  mineral  substances, 
tlieir  generation  and  uses  ;  it  is  impossible,  I  say,  for  the  humSn 
mind  not  to  believe,  that  there  is  iu  all  this,  design,  cause,  and  effect, 
up  to  an  ultimate  cause,  a  fabricator  of  all  things  from  matter  and 
motion,  their  preserver  and  regulator  while  permitted  to  exist  in 
their  present  forms,  and  their  regenerator  into  new  and  other  forms. 
We  see,  too,  evident  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  a  superintending  pow- 
er, to  maintain  the  universe  in   its  course  and  order,     fetars,  well 
known,  have  disappeared,  new  ones  have  come  into  view  ;  comets, 
in  their  incalculable  courses,  may  run  foul  of  suns  and  planets,  and 
require  renovation 'under  other  laws  ;  certain  races  of  animals  are 
become  extinct ;  and  were  there  no  restoring  power,  all  existences 
might  extinguish  successively,  one  by  one,  until  all  should  be  redu- 
ced to  a  shapeless  chaos.     So  irresistible  are  these  evidences  of  an 
intelligent  and  powerful  agent,  that,  of  the  infinite  numbers  of  men 
who  have  existed  through  all  time,  they  have  believed,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  milUon  at  least  to  a  unit,  in  the  hypothesis  of  an  eternal 
pre-existence  of  a  creatoi',  rather  than  in  that  of  a  self-existent  uni- 
verse.    Surely  this  unanimous  sentiment  renders  this  more  proba- 
l)le,   than  that  of  the  few  in  the  other  hypothesis.     Some  early 
Christians,  indeed,  have  beheved  in  the  co-eternal  pre-existence  of 
l>oth  the  creator  and  the  world,  without  changing  their  relation  of 
cause  and  effect." 

Religious. — "  The  result  of  your  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  reli- 
gious reading  in  the  four  words,  *  Be  just  and  good,'  is  that  in  which 
all  our  inquiries  must  end  ;  as  the  riddles  of  all  the  priesthoods 
end  ui  four  more,  ^  Ubi  panis,  ihi  deus?  What  all  agree  in,  is 
probably  right,  what  no  two  agree  in,  most  probably  wrong.  One 
of  our  fan-coloring  biographers,  who  paints  small  men  as  very  great, 
inquired  of  me  lately,  with  real  affection  too,  whether  he  might  con- 
sider aa  authentic,  the  change  in  my  religion  much  spoken  of  in 
some  circles.  Now  this  supposed  that  they  knew  what  had  been 
'  my  religion  before,  taking  for  it  the  word  of  their  priests,  whom  I 
certainly  never  made  the  confidants  of  my  creed.  My  answer  was, 
^  Say  nothing  of  my  religion.  It  is  known  to  my  God  and  myself 
alone.  Its  evidence  before  the  world  is  to  be  sought  in  my  life ;  if 
that  has  been  honest  and  dutiful  to  society^  the  religion  which 
has  regulated  it  cannot  be  a  *bad  one.' 

"  Your  recommendations  are  always  welcome,  for,  indeed,  the 
subjects  of  them  always  merit  that  welcome,  and  some  of  them  in 
an  extraordinary  Aegtee.  They  make  us  acquainted  with  what 
there  is  excellent  in  our  ancient  sister  State  of  Massachusetts,  once 
venerated  and  beloved,  and  still  hanging  on  our  hqpes,  for  what  need 
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we  despair  of  after  the  resurrection  of  Connecticut  to  light  and  hb- 
eraUty.  I  had  believed  that  the  last  retreat  of  monkish  darkness, 
bigotry,  and  abhorrence  of  those  advances  of  the  mind  which  had 
carried  the  other  States  a  century  ahead  of  them.  They  seemed 
still  to  be  exactly  where  their  forefathers  were  when  they  schisma- 
tized  from  the  covenant  of  works  and  to  consider  as  dangerous  her- 
esies all  innovations '  good  or  bad.  I  join  you,  therefore,  in  sincere 
congratulations  that  this  den  of  the  priesthood  is  at  length  broken 
up,  and  that  a  Protestant  Popedom  is  no  longer  to  disgrace  the 
American  history  and  character.  If  by  religion,  we  are.  to  under- 
stand sectarian  dogmas,  in  which  no  two  of  them  agree,  then 
your  exclamation  on  that  hypothesis  is  just,  *  that  this  would  be 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  if  there  were  no  reUgion  in  it.'  But 
if  the  moral  precepts,  innate  in  man,  and  made  a  part  of  his  physi- 
cal constitution,  as  necessary  for  a  social  being,  if  the  sublime  doc- 
trines of  philanthropism  and  deism  taught  us  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
in  which  all  agree,  constitute  true  rehgion,  then,  without  it,  this 
would  be,  as  you  again  say,  '  something  not  fit  to  be  named,  even 
indeed,  a  hell.' 

"  I  beUeve  that  he  wl;o  observes  the  moral  precepts,  in  which  all 
religions  concur,  will  never  be  questioned  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  as 
to  the  dogmas  in  which  all  differ  ;  that,  on  entering  there,  the  Aris- 
tides  and  Catos,  the  Penns  and  Tillotsons,  Presbyterians  and  Bap- 
tists, will  find  themselves  united  in  all  the  principles  which  are  in 
concert  with  the  Supreme  mind.  Of  all  the  systems  of  morality,  an- 
cient and  modern,  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  none 
appears  to  me  as  pure  as  that  of  Jesus." 

On  the  loss  op  friends. — ^When  you  and  I  look  back  on  the 
country  over  which  we  have  passed,  what  a  field  of  slaughter  does 
it  exhibit.  Where  are  aU  the  fiiends  who  entered  it  with  us,  under 
all  the  inspiring  energies  of  health  and  hope?  As  if  pursued  by  the 
havoc  of  war,  they  are  strewed  by  the  way,  some  earlier,  some  later, 
and  scarce  a  few  stragglers  remain  to  count  the  numbers  fe^Qen,  and 
to  mark  yet,  by  their  own  fall,  the  last  footsteps  of  their  party.  Is  jt  • 
a  desirable  thing  to  bear  up  through  the  heat  of  the  action  to  witness 
the  death  of  all  our  companions,  and  merely  be  the  last  victim?  I 
doubt  it.  We  have,  however,  the  traveller's  consolation.  Every 
step  shortens  the  distance  we  have  to  go ;  the  end  of  our  journey  is 
in  sight,  the  bed  wherein  we  are  to  rest;  and  to  rise  in  the  midst  of 
the  friends  we  have  lost.  ^  Wewrrow  not,  (hen,  as  others  who  have 
no  hope' ;  but  look  forward  to  the  day  which  'joins  us  to  the  great 
majority.'  But  whatever  is  to  be  our  destiny,  wisdom,  as  well  as  du- 
ty, dictates  that  we  should  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  Him  whose  it  is 
to  give  and  take  away,  and  be  contented  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  are  still  permitted  to  be  with  us.  Of  those  connected  by^  blood, 
the  number  does  not  depend  on  us.    But  friends  we  have>  if  we  have 
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merited  them.  Those  of  our  earliest  years  stand  nearest  in  our  af- 
fections. But  in  this  too,  you  and  I  have  been  unlucky.  Of  our 
college  friends  (and  they  are  the  dearest)  how  few  have  stood  with 
us  in  the  great  political  questions  which  have  agitated  our  country ; 
and  these  were  of  a  nature  to  justify  agitation.  I  did  not  believe  the 
Lilliputian  fetters  of  that  day  strong  enough  to  have  bound  so  many." 

Advice  on  the  studies  op  young  men. — "Moral  Philoso- 
phy.    I  think  it  lost  time  to  attend  lectures  on  this  branch.     He 
who  made  us  would  l^ave  been  a  pitiful  bungler,  if  he  had  made 
the  rules  of  our  moral  conduct  a  matter  of  science.     For  one  man 
of  science,  there  are  thousands  who  are  not.     What  would  have 
become  of  them  ?     Man  was  destined  for  society.     His  morab'ty, 
therefore,  was  to  Informed  to  this  object.     He  was  endowed  with 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  merely  relative  to  this.     This  sense 
is  as  much  a  part  of  his  nature,  as  the  sense  of  hearing,  seeing,  feel- 
ing ;  it  is  the  true  foundation  of  morality,  and  not  the  to  kalon^  truth, 
&c.,  as  fanciful  writers  have  imagined.     The  moral  sense,  or  con- 
science, is  as  much  a  part  of  man,  as  his  leg  or  arm.     It  is  given 
to  all  hum£\n  beings,  in  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  as  force  of 
members  is  given  them  in  a  greater  or  Jess  degree.     It  may  be 
strengthened  by  exercise,  as  may  any  particular  limb  of  the  body. 
This  sense  is  submitted,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  guidance  of 
reason  ;  but  it  is  a  small  stock  which  is  required  for  this  ;  even  a 
less  one  than  what  we  call  common  sense.     State  a  iiK»*al  case  to 
a  ploughman  and  a  professor.     The  former  will  decide  it  as  weD, 
and  often  better  than  the  latter,  because  he  has  not  been  led  astray 
by  artificial  rules.     In  this  branch,  therefore,  read  good  books,  be- 
cause they  will  encourage,  as  well  as  direct  your  feelings.     The 
writings  of  Sterne,  particularly,  form  the  best  course  of  morality 
that  ever  was  written.     Besides  these,  read  the  books  mentioned  in 
the  enclosed  paper :  and,  above  all  things,  lose  no  occasion  of  ex- 
ercising your  dispositions  to  be  grateful,  to  be  generous,  to  be  char- 
itable, to  be  humane,  to  be  true,  just,  firm,  orderly,  courageous,  &c. 
Consider  every  act  of  this  kind,  as  an  exercise  which  will  strength- 
en your  moral  faculties,  and  increase  your  worth.  - 

"Religion.  Your  reason  is  now  mature  enough  to*  examine 
this  object.  In  the  first  place,  divest  yourself  of  all  bias  in  favor  of 
^  novelty  and  singularity  of  opinion.  Indulge  them  in  any  other 
subject  rather  than  that  of  religion.  It  is  too  important,  aiid  the 
consequences  of  error  may  be  too  serious.  On  the  other  hand, 
shake  off  all  the  fears  and  servile  prejudices,  under  which  weak 
minds  are  servilely  crouched.  Fix  reason  firmly  in  her  seat,  and 
call  to  her  tribunal  every  feet,  every  opinion.  Question  with  bold- 
ness even  the  cxfetence  of  a  God  ;  because,  if  there  be  one,  he  ifHist 
more  approve  the  homage  of  reason,  than  that  of  blindfolded  fear. 
*    *    Do  not  be  frightened  from  this  inquiry  by  any  fear  of  its 
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consequences.  If  it  ends  in  a  belief  that  there  is  no  God,  yba  will 
find  incitements  to  virtue  in  the  comfort  and  pleasantness  you  feel 
in  ifs  exercise,  and  the  love  of  others  which  it  will  procure  you.  If 
you  fiiid  reason  to  believe  there  is  a  God,  a  consciousness  that  you 
are  acting  under  his  eye,  and  that  he  approves  you,  will  be  a  vast 
additional  incitement :  if  that  there  be  a  future  state,  the  hope  of  a 
happy  existence  in  that,  increases  the  appetite  to  deserve  it :  if  that 
Jesus  was  also  a  God,  you  will  be  comforted  by  a  belief  of  his  aid 
.  and  love.  In  fine,  I  repeat,  you  must  lay  aside  all  prejudice  on 
both  sides,  and  neither  believe  nor  reject  any  thing,  because  any 
other  person,  or  description  of  persons,  have  rejected  or  believed  it. 
Your  own  reason  is  the  oracle  given  you  by  Heaven,  and  you  are 
answerable  not  for  the  rightness,  but  uprightness  of  the  decision. 
I  forgot  to  observe,  when  speaking  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
you  should  read  all  the  histories  of  Christ,  as  well  of  those  whom 
a  council  of  ecclesiastics  have  decided  for  us  to  be  Pseudo-evangel- 
ists, as  those  they  named  EvangeUsts.  Because  these  Pseudo- 
evangelists  pretended  to  inspiration  as  much  as  the  others,  and  you 
are  to  judge  their  pretensions  by  your  own  reason,  and  not  by  the 
reason  qf  those  ecclesiastics.  Most  of  these  are  lost.  There  are 
some,  however,  still  extant,  collected  by  Fabricus,  whiqh  I  will  en- 
deavor to  get  and  send  you. 

"  Travelling.     This  makes  men  wiser,  but  less  happy.     When 
men  of  sober  age  travel,  they  gather  knowledge,  which  they  may 
apply  usefully  for  their  country ;  but  they  are  subject  ever  after  to 
recollections  mixed  with  regret ;  their  affections  are  weakened  by 
being  extended  over  more  objects ;  and  they  learn  new  habits,  which 
cannot  be  gratified  when  they  return  home.     Young  men  who 
travel  are  exposed  to  all  these  inconveniences  in  a  higher  degree,  to 
others  still  more  serious,  and  do  not  acquire  that  wisdom  for  which  a 
previous  foundation  is  requisite,  by  repeated  and  just  observations 
at  home.     The  glare  of  pomp  and  pleasure  is  analogous  to  the  mo- , 
tion  of  the  blood  ;  it  absorbs  all  their  affection  and  attention  ;  they 
are  torn  from  it  as  from  the  only  good  in  this  world,  and  returij  to 
their    home  as  to  a  place  of  exile  and  condemnation.     Their 
eyes  are  forever  turned  back  to  the  object  they  have  lost,  and  its  re- 
collection poisons  the  residue  of  their  lives.     Their  first  and  most 
delicate  passions  are  hackneyed  on  unworthy  objects  her6,  and  they 
carry  home  the  dregs,  insufficient  to  make  themselves  or  any  body 
else  happy.     Add  to  this,  that  a  habit  of  idleness,  an  inability  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  business  is  acquired,  and  renders  them  useless  to 
themselves  and  their  coimtry.     These  observations  are  founded  in 
experience.     There  is  no  place  where  your  pursuit  of  knowledge 
will  be  so  little  obstructed  by  foreign  objects,  as  in  your  own  country, 
nor  any,  wherein  the  virtues  of  the  heart  will  be  less  exposed  to  be 
weakened.     Be  good,  be  learned,  and  be  industrious,  and  you  will 
not  want  the  aid  of  travelling,  to  render  you  precious  to  your  coun- 
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try,  dear  to  your  friends,  happy  within  yourself.  I  repeat  my  ad- 
vice, to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  and  on  foot.  Health  is  the 
first  requisite  after  morality."* 

Rules  for  the  regulation  of  moral  conduct. — "  This 
letter  will,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead.  The  writer  will  be  in 
the  grave  before  you  can  weigh  its  councils.  Your  affectionate 
and  excellent  father  has  requested  that  I  would  address  to  you 
something  which  might  possibly  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
course  of  life  you  have  to  run,  and  I  too,  as  a  naipesake,  feel  an 
interest  in  that  course.  Few  words  will  be  necessary,  with  good 
dispositions  on  your  part.  Adore  God.  Reverence-  and  cherish 
your  parents.  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and  your  country 
more  than  yourself.  Be  just.  Be  true.  Murmer  not  at  the  ways 
of  Providence.  So  shall  the  life,  into  which  you  have  entered,  be 
the  portal  to  one  of  eternal  and  ineffable  bliss.  And  if  to  the  dead 
it  is  permitted  to  take  care  for  the  things  of  this  wcNrld,  every. action 
of  your  Ufe  will  be  under  my  regard.     FarewelL*^ 

"  7%e  Portrait  of  a  Good  Man,  by  the  most  sublime  of  Poets, 

for  your  imitation. 

Lord,  who's  the  happy  man  that  may  to  thy  blest  courts  repur « 

Not  stranger  like  to  visit  them,  but  to  inhabit  there  ' 

Tis  he,  whose  every  thought  and  deed  by  rales  of  Turtae  moTes ; 

Whose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak  the  thing  his  heart  disproves. 

Who  never  did  a  slander  forge,  his  neighbor's  fame  to  wound  ; 

Nor  hearken  to  a  false  report,  by  malice  whispered  round. 

Who  vice,  in  all  its  pomp  and  power,  can  treat  with  just  neg^lect; 

And  pi^ety,  though  clothed  in  rags,  religiously  respect. 

Who  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trust  bas  ever  fimly  stood  ; 

And  though  he  promise  to  his  loss,  he  makes  his  promise  frood. 

Whose  soul  in  usury  disdains  his  treasure  to  employ  ; 

Whom  no  rewards  can  ever  bribe  the  guiltless  to  destroy. 

The  man,  who,  by  his  steady  course,  has  happiness  insured. 

When  earth's  foundations  shake,  shall  stand,  by  Providence  secured.*' 

"  A  Decalogue  of  Qano^is  for  observation  in  practical  life. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  can  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is  cheap :  it  will 
be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst  and  cold. 
0.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never  hap- 
pened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak ;  if  very  angry, 
an  hundred." 


*  Addretted  to  Peter  Carr.         t  To  T.  Jefferscm  Smith« 
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Habits  of  living. — "  Your  letter  came  to  band  on  the  1st  in- 
stant ;  and  the  request  of  the  history  of  my  physical  habits  would 
have  puzzled  me  not  a  little,  had  it  not  been  for  the  model  with 
which  you  accompanied  it,  of  Doctor  Rush's  answer  to  a  similar 
inquiry.     I  live  so  much  like  other  people,  that  I  might  refer  to  or- 
dinary  life  as  the  history  of  my  own.     Like  my  friend  the  Doctor, 
I  have  lived  temperately,  eating  little  animal  food,  and  that  not  as 
an  aliment,  so  much  as  a  condiment  for  the  vegetables,  which  con- 
stitute my  principal  diet.    I  double,  however,  the  Doctor's  glass  and 
a  half  of  wine,  and  even  treble  it  with  a  friend ;  but  halve  its  ef- 
fect by  drinking  the  weak  wines  only.     The  ardent  wines  I  can- 
not drink,  nor  do  I  use  ardent  spirits  in  any  form.    Malt  liquors 
and  cider  are  my  table  drinks,  and  my  breakfast,  like  that  also  of 
my  friend,  is  of  tea  and  colBfee.    I  have  been  blest  Avith  organs  of 
digestion,  which  accept  and  concoct,  without  ever  murmuring, 
whatever  the  palate  chooses  to  consign  to  them,  and  I  have  not  yet 
lost  a  tooth  by  age.     I  was  a  hard  student  until  I  entered  on  the 
business  of  life,  the  duties  of  which  leave  no  idle  time  to  those  dis- 
posed to  fulfil  them  ;  and  now,  retired,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six,  I  am  again  a  hard  student.    Indeed  my  fondess  for  reading 
and  study  revolts  me  from  the  drudgery  of  letter-writing.    And  a 
stiff  wrist,  the  consequence  of  an  early  dislocation,  makes  writing 
both  slow  and  painful.     I  am  not  so  legular  in  my  sleep  as  the 
Doctor  says  he  was,  devoting  to  it  from  five  to  eight  hours,  accord- 
ing as  my  company  or  the  book  I  am  reading  interests  me ;  and  I 
never  go  to  bed  without  an  hour,  or  a  half  hour's  previous  reading 
of  something  moral,  whereon  to  ruminate  in  the  intervals  of  sleep. 
But  whether  I  retire  to  bed  early  or  late,  I  rise  with  the  sun.    I 
use  spectacles  art  night,  but  not  necessarily^  in  the  day,  unless  in 
reading  small  print.    My  hearing  is  distinct  in  particular  conver- 
sation, but  confused  when  several  voices  cross  each  other,  which 
unfits  me  for  the  society  of  the  table.     I  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  my  friend  in  the  article  of  health.     So  free  firom  catarrhs 
that  I  have  not  had  one  (in  the  breast,  I  mean)  on  an  average  of 
eight  or  ten  years  through  life.     I  ascribe  this  exemption  partly  to 
the  habit  of  bathing  my  feet  in  cold  water*  every  morning  for  sixty 
years  past.    A  fever  of  more  than  twenty-four  hours  I  have  not 
had  above  two  or  three  times  in  my  life.    A  periodical  headache 
has  afflicted  me  occasionally,  once,  perhaps,  in  six  or  eight  years, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  which  seems  now  to  have  left 
me  ;  and,  except  on  a  late 'occasion  of  indisposition,  I  enjoy  good 
health ;  too  feeble,  indeed,  to  walk  much,  but  riding  without  fa- 
tigue six  or  eight  miles  a  day,  and  sometimes  thirty  or  forty.    I 
may  end  these  egotisms,  therefore,  as  I  began,  by  sayifig  that  my 
life  has  been  so  much  like  thpit  of  other  people,  that  I  might  say 
with  Horace,  to  every  one,  *  Nomine  mu^tato,  narratur  fahvla  de 
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The  Uoiits  to  which  we  are  confined,  are  a  warning  against  an 
.extension  of  the  interesting  catalc^e,  or  it  might  be  pursued  ind^- 
nitely,  and  with  unvarying  gratification.     The  cabinet  of  the  illus- 
trious recluse,  besides  exhibiting  a  faithful  portrait  of  himself,  con- 
tains the  sublimated  i^isdom  of  a  long  life  of  wonderful  experience 
and  opportunities,  accumulated  by  a  mind  eminently  original  and 
contemplative ;  and  opens  an  inexhaustible  store  of  materials  for 
the  Historian,  the  Philosopher,  the  Moralist,  Patriot,  Philanthropist, 
and  Statesman.    His  course  of  life,  while  in  retirement,  was  filled 
wiCh  untiring  activity,  and  unrestrainedly  indulged  in  those  occupa- 
tions, which  were  the  master  passions  of  every  portion  of  it,  read- 
ing, science,  correspondence,  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  the  endear- 
ments of  family,  and  delights  of  social  intercourse.     He  carried  in- 
to his  Retirement  the  same  neatness  and  severity  of  system,  which 
had  enabled  him  to  surmount  with  ease  the  greatest  compUcation  of 
duties  in  pubUc  life.     He  rose  with  the  sun.     From  that  time  to 
breakfast,  and  often  until  noon,  he  was  in  his  cabinet,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  epistolary  correspondence.    From  breakfast,  or  noon  at 
latest,  to  dinner,  he  was  engaged  in  his  work-shops,  his  garden,  or 
on  horseback,  among  his  farms.     From  dinner  to  dark,  he  gave  lo 
society  and  recreation  with  his  neighbors  and  fiiends  ;  and  from 
candle-light  to  bed-time,  he  devoted  himself  to  reading  and  study. 
Gradually,  as  he  grew  older,  he  became  seized  with  a  canine  aj^ 
tite  for  reading,  as  he  termed  it,  and  he  indulged  it  freely,  as  prom- 
ising a  relief  against  the  tedium  senectutis,  a  '  lamp  to  lighten  his 
path  through  the  dreary  wilderness  of  time  before  him,  whose 
bourne  he  saw  not.'    His  reading  was  of  the  most  substantial  kind, 
chiefly  historical  and  classical ;  his  studies,  philosophical  and  math- 
ematical.    Thucidides,  Tacitus,  Horace,  Newton,  and  Euclid,  were 
his  constant  companions.     When  young,  mathematics  was  the  pas- 
sion of  his  life.     The  same  passion  returned  upon  him,  in  his  old 
age,  but  probably  with  unequal  powers.     *  Processes,  he  complain^ 
ed,  which  he  could  then  read  off  with  the  facility  of  common  dis- 
course, now  cost  him  labor  and  tune,  and  slow  investigation,'     Yet 
no  one  but  himself  was  sensible  of  any  decay  in  his  intellectual 
energies.     He  possessed  an  uncommon  health,  with  a  constitutional 
buoyancy  unbroken,  and  improved  by  the  salubrity  of  his  mount- 
ain r^idence ;  and  his  strength,  which  was  yielding  under  the 
weight  of  years,  was  considerably  re-inforced  by  the  activity  of  the 
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the  course  he  pursued.  "  I  talk  of  ploughs  and  harrows,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  ''  of  seeding  and  harvesting,  with  my  neighbors,  and  of 
politics  too,  if  they  choose,  with  as 'little  reserve  as  the  rest  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  and  feel,  at  length,  the  blessing  of  being  free  to  say 
and  do  what  I  please,  without  being  responsible  for  it  to  any  mor- 
tal." A  part  of  his  occupation,  and  one  in  which  he  took  great  de- 
light, was  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  yourig  men  ;  multitudes  of 
whom  resorted  to  him,  as  to  an  Oracle,  to  imbibe  the  inspirations  of 
his  councils,  and  listen  to  the  incantations  of  his  genius.  They  lo- 
cated themselves  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Charlottesville,  where 
they  were  invited  to  a  free  access  to  his  library,  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  his  counsel,  participated  of  his  cordial  hospitality,  and  made  an 
interesting  part  of  his  daily  society.  "  In  advising  the  course  of 
their  reading"  said  he,  »"  I  endeavor  to  keep  their  attention  fixed  on 
the  main  objects  of  all  science,  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man. 
So  that  coming  to  bear  a  share  in  the  councils  and  government  of 
their  country,  they  will  keep  ever  in  view  the  sole  objects  of  all  le- 
gitimate government." 

The  agricultural  operations  of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  conducted  upon 
an  extensive  scale,  and  consequently  engaged  a  great  share  of  his 
attention,  by  no  means  the  least  pleasantly.  The  domains  at  Mon- 
ticello,  including  the  adjoining  estates,"contained  about  eleven  thou- 
sand acres,  of  which  about  fifteen  hundred  were  cleared.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  owned  a  large  estate  in  Bedfotd  county,  by  right  of 
his  wife,  frpm  which  he  raised  annually  about  40,000  weight  of  to- 
bacco, and  grain  sufficient  to  maintain  the  plantation.  He  visited 
this  estate,  about  seventy  miles  distant,  once  every  year,  which  kept 
him  from  home  six  or  seven  weeks  at  a  time. ,  He  had  about  two 
hundred  negroes  on  his  farms,  who  required  a  constant  superinten- 
dance  ;  more  especially,  under  the  peculiar  system  of  agriculture 
pursued  by  Mr.  Jeflerson,  of  which  some  notice  has  heretofore  been 
taken.  But  his  choicest  labors,  in  this  deparUnent,  were  bestowed 
on  that  delightful  and  beloved  spot,  where  all  his  labors  were  to 
end,  as  they  had  been  begun.  He  had  reclaimed  its  awful  rugged- 
ness,  when  a  very  young  man,  and  of  its  wilderness  made  a  gar- 
den ;  and  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  returned,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  ' 
of  his  early  eflforts,  to  the  further  development  and  improvement  of  . 
the  natural  beauties  of  a  site,  whose  bold  and  gigantic  features, 

whose  far-reaching  prospects,  whose  tranquil' and  immovable  brow 
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amidst  the  agitations  of  the  storm  below,  were  eminently  in  unison 
with  the  elements  of  his  character.  A  more  particular  description 
of  this  celebrated  seat  may  not  be  unedifying  to  the  majority  of  read- 
ers. 

MoNTicELLo  is  derived  from  the  Italian,  and  announces  the 
owner's  attachment,  at  once,  to  that  beautiful  language,  and  to  the 
fine  arts,  of  which  Italy  is  both  the  cradle,  and  the  favorite  abode. 
It  signifies  'Uttle  mountain,' — modest  title  for  a  bold  and  isolated  em- 
inence, which  rises  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sui rounding  country, 
and  commands  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  variegated  prospects 
in  the  world.     The  base  of  the  mountain,  which  is  washed  by  the 
Ravanna,  exceeds  a  mile  in  diameter ;  and  its  sides  are  encompass- 
ed by  four  parallel  roads,  sweeping  round  it  at  equal  distances,  and 
so  connected  with  each  other  by  easy  ascents,  as  to  afford,  when  com- 
pleted, a  level  carriage-way  of  almost  seven  miles.     The  whole 
mountain,  with  the  exception  of  the  summit,  is  covered  with  a  dense 
and  lofty  forest.     On  the  top  is  an  elliptic  plain,  of  about  ten  acres, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  art  cutting  down  the  apex  of  the  mountain ; 
and,  in  its  richly  cultivated  aspect,  contrasting  powerfully  with  the 
unreclaimed  and  wild  magnificence  of  the  subjacent  world.     This 
extensive  artificial  level  is  laid  out  in  a  beautiful  lawn,  broken  only 
by  lofty  weeping  willows,  poplars,  acacias,  catalpas  and  other  trees 
of  foreign  growth,  distributed  at  such  distances,  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  view  from  the  centre  in  any  direction.     On  the  West,  stretching 
away  to  the  North  and  the  South,  the  prospect  is  bounded  only  by 
the  AUeganies, — a  hundred  miles  distant  in  some  parts, — overreach- 
ing all  the  intervening  mountains,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  looking  down  upon  an  en- 
chanting landscape,  broad  as  the  eye  can  compass,  of  intermingling 
villages  and  deserts,  forest  and  cultivation,  mountains,  vallies,  rocks 
and  rivers.     On  the  East  is  a  literal  imrnensity  of  prospect,  bound- 
ed only  by  the  rotundity  of  the  Earth,  in  which  *  nature  seems  to 
sleep  in  eternal  repose,  as  if  to  form  one  of  her  finest  contrasts  witli 
the  rude  and  rolling  grandeur  on  the  West.'     From  this  grand  point, 
bringing  under  the  eye  a  most  magnificent  panorama,  are  overlook- 
ed, like  pigmies,  all  the  neighboring  mountains  as  far  as  the  Chesa- 
peake ;  and  the  Atlantic  itself  might  be  seen  were  it  not  for  the 
greatness  of  the  distance.     Hence  it  was,  that  the  youthful  philoso- 
pher, before  the  Revolution,  was  wont  to  scrutinize  the  motions  of 
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the  planets,  with  the  mightier  revolutions  of  the  celestial  sphere ;  and 
to  witness  that  phenomenon  so  interestingly  described  in  his  Notes 
on  Virginia,  as  among  the  sublimest  of  Nature's  operations,  the 
looming  of  the  distant  mountains.     From  this  elevated  seat  he  was 
wont  to  enjoy  those  scenes  to  which  he  reverted  with  so  much  fond- 
ness and  enthusiasm,  while  in  France  :  "And  our  own  dear  Mon- 
ticello;  where  has* nature  spread  so  rich  a  mantle  under  the  eye  ? 
— mountains,  forests,  rocks,  rivers.     With  what  majesty  do  we 
there  ride  above  the  storms !     How  sublime  to  look  down  into  the 
work-house  of  Nature,  to  see  her  clouds,  hail,  sn6w,  rain,  thunder, 
all  fabricated  at  our  feet !  and  the  glorious  sun  when  rising  as  if 
out  of  a  distant  water,   just  gilding  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
giving  life  to  all  nature."     From  this  proud  summit,  too,  Hhe  Patri- 
ot,' in  the  language  of  a  visiter,  ^  could  look  down,  with  uninterrupt- 
ed vision,  upon  the  wide  expanse' of  the  world  around,  for  which  he 
considered  himself  born ;  and  upward,  to  the  open  and  vaulted 
heavens  which  he  seemed  to  approach,  as  if  to  keep  him  continual- 
ly in  mind  of  his  high  responsibility.     It  is  indeed  a  prospect  in 
which  you  see  and  feel,  at  once,  that  nothing  mean  or  little  could 
live.     It  is  a  scene  fit  to  nourish  those  great  and  high-souled  princi- 
ples which  formed  the  elements  of  his  character,  and  was  a  most 
noble  and  appropriate  post  for  such  a  sentinel  over  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  man.'  ^ 

In  the  centre  of  the  summit  of  this  chosen  eminence;  rose  the 
magnificent  Mansion  of  the  secluded  Patriarch.  It  was  erected  and 
furnished  in  the  days  of  his  affluence  ;  and  was  such  an  one,  in  all 
respects,  as  comported  with  the  character  and  fortune  of  the  man. 
The  main  structure  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
and  above  sixty  in  depth,  from  north  to  south,  presenting  a  front  in 
every  direction.  The  basement  story  is  raised  five  or  six  feet  above 
the  ground,  from  which  springs  the  principal  story,  above  twenty 
feet  in  lieight,  whereon  rests  an  attic  of  about  eight  feet.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome,  of  twenty  eight  feet  in  diam- 
eter, rising  from  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  principal  front 
faces  the  east,  and  is  adorned  with  a  noble  portic6,  ballancing  a 
corresponding  one  on  the  west.  The  north  and  soiflh  fronts  pre- 
sent arcades,  or  piazzas,  under  which  are  cool  recesses  that  open  in 
both  cases  on  a  floored  terrace,  projecting  a  hundred  feet  in  a 
straight  line,  and  then  another  hundred  feet  at  right  angles,  until 
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terminated  by  pavilions  of  two  stories  high.  Under  the  whofe 
length  of  these  terraces  is  a  range  of  one  story  buildings,  in  which 
are  the  offices  requisite  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  lodgings  of 
the  household  servants.  The  external  of  the  structuie  is  finish- 
ed in  the  Doric  order  complete,  with  balustrades  on  the  top  of  it: 
the  internal,  contains  specimens  of  all  the  different  orders,  except  the 
composite  which  is  not  introduced.  The  hall  is  in  the  Ionic,  tlie 
dining  room  in  the  Doric,  the  parlor  in  the  Corinthian,  and  the 
dome  in  the  Attic.  Improvements  and  additions,  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  were  continually  going  on,  as  they  were  suggested  by 
the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  owner.  Indeed,  the  w  hole  building 
had  been  almost  in  a  constant  state  of  re~edi(ication,  from  its  ante- 
revolutionary  form,  which  was  highly  finished,  to  the  present  time ; 
"and  so  I  hope  it  will  remain  during  my  life,"  said  he  to  a  visiter, 
"as  architecture  is  my  delight,  and  putting  up,  and  pulling  down, 
one  of  my  favorite  amusements." 

On  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  arc  arranged  the  dwellings  of 
artificers  and  mechanics  of  every  description,  and  their  work  shops : 
for  it  was  the  study  of  the  illustrious  proprietor  to  make  himself  per- 
fecdy  independent.  He  had  his  carpenter's  shop,  his  blacksmith's 
shop,  cabinet  shop,  (fcc.  &c.  with  a  complete  suit  of  manufactories 
for  cottons  and  woollens,  grain  mills,  sawing  mills,  and  a  nail  facto- 
ry conducted  by  boys.  His  carriage  was  made  by  his  own  work- 
men, as  were  also  many  articles  of  his  fine  furniture.  The  fabrica- 
tion with  his  own  hands  of  curious  implements  and  inodels,  was  one 
of  his  favorite  amusements. 

On  entering  the  Mansion  by  the  cast  front,  the  visiter  is  ushered 
into  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall,  whose  hangings  announce  at  once 
the  character  and  ruHng  passions  of  the  man.  On  the  right,  on  the 
left,  and  around,  his  eye  is  struck  with  objects  of  science  and  taste. 

« 

whose  arrangement  is  so  curious  and  admirable  as  to  produce  a  dra- 
matic eflect.  On  one  side  are  specimens  of  sculpture,  in  the  form 
of  statues  and  busts,  disposed  in  such  order,  as  to  exhibit  at  a  coup 
cPobU,  the  historical  progress  of  the  art ;  from  the  first  rude  attempts 
of  the  aborigines  of  our  country,  to  the  most  finished  models  of  Eu- 
ropean masteis,  particularly  a  bust  of  the  great  Patriot  himself, 
from  the  hand  of  Caracci.  Among  others  are  noticed  the  bust  of  a 
male  and  female  sitting  in  the  Indian  position,  supposed  to  be  very 
ancient,  having  been  ploughed  up  in  Tennessee ;  a  full  length 
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figure  of  Cleopatra,  in  a  recliniag  position,  after  she  had  applied  the 
asp  ;  the  busts  of  Voltaire  and  Turgot,  in  plaister.  His  own  bust 
stands  on  a  truncated  column,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  are  repre- 
sented the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  twelve  signs  ol  the  Zodiac. 
On  the  other  side  are  displayed  a  vast  collection  of  specimens  of  In- 
dian art,  their  paintings,  engravings,  weapons,  ornaments,  manu- 
factures, statues,  and  idols  ;  and  on  another,  a  profusion  of  natural 
curiosities,  prodigies  of  ancient  art,  fossil  productions  of  eviery  de- 
scription, mineral  and  animal,  ifcc.  <fec.  Among  others  are  particu- 
larly noticed  a  perfect  model  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt ;  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw  bones  and  tusks  of  the  mammoth,  advanta- 
geously contrasted  with  those  of  an  elephant  along  side  of  them. 

From  the  hall  the  visitor  enters  a  spacious  saloon,  through  im- 
mense folding  doors,  whose  portals  seem  indicative  of  the  disposition 
of  the  master.  In  this  apartment,  the  walls  are  covered  with  the 
modern  productions  of  the  pencil,  of  the  finest  workmanship ;  histor- 
ical paintings  of  the  most  striking  subjects  from  all  countries,  and  all 
ages;  scriptural  paintings,  among  which  are  the  Ascension,  the- 
Holy  Family,  the  Scourging  of  Christ,  and  the  Crucifixion,  by 
their  respective  masters ;  the  portraits  of  distinguished  characters, 
both  of  Europe  and  America ;  with  engravings,  coins,  and  medal- 
lions in  endless  profusion, — all  so  blended  with  the  singular  ele-  , 
gance  and  variety  of  the  furniture  of  the  room,  as  to  produce  an 
enchanting  effect.  Here,  and  in  the  other  rooms,  are  the  portraits 
of  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke,  his  Hrinity  of  the  three  greatest 
men  the  world  had  ever  produced  ;'  of  Columbus,  Vespucius,  Cor- 
tez,  Magellan,  Raleigh ;  of  Franklin,  Washington,  La  Fayette, 
Adams,  Madison,  Rittenhouse,  Paine,  and  many  other  remarkable 
men.  Here,  too,  are  the  busts  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  plac- 
ed on  pedestals,  eac|;i  side  of  the  door  of  entrance. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  wing  is  occupied  by  the  Library,  Cab- 
inet, and  chamber  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  Hbrary  is  divided  into 
three  apartments,  opening  into  each  other,  the  walls  of.  which  are 
covered  with  books  and  maps.  It  contained,  at  one  time,  the  great- 
est private  collection  of  books  ever  known  in  the  United  States,  and 
incomparably  the  most  valuable,  from  the  multitude  of  rare  works, 
and  the  general  superiority  of  the  editions.  He  had  been  fifty 
years  enriching  and  perfecting  his  assortment,  omitting  no  pains^ 

opportunities,  or  expense.     While  in  Paris  he  devoted  every  afier- 
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noon  he  was  disengaged,  for  a  summer  or  two,  in  examining  the 
principal  bookstores,  and  putting  by  every  thing  which  related  to 
America,  with  whatever  was  valuable  in  the  sciences.     Besides  this 
he  had  standing  orders,  during  the  whole  time  he  was  in  Europe, 
in  its  principal  bookmarts,  for  all  such  works  as  could  not  be  found 
in  Paris.     After  the  conflagration  of  Washington  in  the  last  war, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  library,  he  sold  about  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes to  the  government,  "to  replace  the  devastations  of  British 
vandalism,"  as  he  indignantly  characterised  the  licentious  transac- 
tion.    Confiding  in  the  honor  of  Congress,  he  made  a  tender  of 
them  to  the  government,  at  their  own  price.     The  consequence 
was,  that  he  obtained  but  about  twenty  four  thousand  dollars  for 
what  was  worth  more  than  three  times  that  sum,  at  the  London  pri- 
ces.    In  his  cabinet,  he  is  surrounded  with  several  hundred  of  his 
favorite  authors,  lying  near  at  hand,  with  every  accommodation  and 
luxury  which  ease  or  taste  could  require.     This  apartment  opened 
into  a  green-house,  filled  with  a  collection  of  the  most  rare  plants  ; 
and  he  was  seldom  without  some  geranium  or  other  plant  beside 
him.     Connected  with  his  study  were  extensive  apparatuses  for 
mathematical,  philosophical,  and  optical  purposes.     It  was  suppos- 
ed there  was  no  private  gentleman  in  the  world  in  possession  of  so 
perfect  and  complete  a  scientific,  useful,  and  ornamental  collection 
as  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  representation  of  a  patriarchal  Seat  and 
appendages,  whose  just  celebrity  has  attracted  the  wayfarer  of  every 
land,  and  left  him  in  wonder  on  retiring  from  it.  But  \<'ho  shall 
describe  its  great  architect  and  occupant  ?  No  one  surely,  who 
has  not  met  in  person  his  outstretched  hand,  and  felt  the  warm  and 
eager  welcome  of  his  grasp,  and  thrilled  at  the  intonations  of  his  me- 
lodious voice,  and  gazed  upon  the  mellow  enthusiasm  of  his  counte- 
nance, waving  with  the  light  of  a  boundless  benevolence,  and  the 
chaste  corruscations  of  a  mighty,  refined,  and  well-ballanced  in- 
tellect. Let  this  delicate  duty,  therefore,  be  discharged  by  adopting 
the  record  of  a  distinguished  guest,  whose  genius  had  been  touched 
by  the  influence  of  his  presence : 

"  While  the  visiter  was  yet  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  thes3 
treasures  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  was  startled  by  the  approach 
of  a  strong  and  sprightly  step,  and  turning  with  instinctive  rever- 
ence to  ihe  door  of  entrance,  he  was  n^et  by  tLe  taU,  and  animatedv 
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and  stately  figure  of  the  patriot  himself — his  countenance  beiaming 
with  intelligence  and  benignity,  and  liis  outstretched  hand,  with  its 
strong  and  cordial  pressure,  confirming  the  courteous  welcome  of 
his  lips.     And  then  came  that  charm  of  manner  and  conversation 
that  passes  all  description — so  cheerful — so  unassuming — so  free, 
and  easy,  and  frank,  and  kind,  and  gay — that  even  the  young,  and 
overawed,  and  embarrassed  visiter  at  once  forgot  his  fears,  and  felt 
himself  by  the  side  of  an  old  and  familiar  friend.     There  was  no 
effort,  no  ambition  in  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher.     It  was 
as  simple  and  unpretending  as  riature  itself.     And  while  in  this  easy 
manner  he  was  pouring  out  instruction,  hke  light  from  an  inex- 
haustible solar  fountain,  he  seemed  continually  to  be  asking,  instead 
of  giving  information.     The  visiter  felt  himself  hfted  by  the  con- 
tact, into  a  new  and  nobler  region  of  thought,  and  became  surprised 
at  his  own  buoyancy  and  vigor.     He  could  not,  indeed,  help  being 
astounded,  now  and  then,  at  those  transcendant  leaps  of  the  mind, 
which  he  saw  made  without  the  slightest  exertion,  and  the  ease  with 
which  this  wonderful  man  played  with  subjects  which  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  considering  among  the  argurnenta  criicis  of  the  in- 
tellect.    And  then  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his  knowledge. 
He  was  a  thorough  master  of  every  subject  that  was  touched. 
From  the  details  of  the  humblest  mechanic  art,  up  to  the  highest 
summit  of  science,  he  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  every  where  at 
home.     There  seemed  to  be  no  longer  any  terra  incognita  of  the 
human  understanding :  for,  what  the  visiter  had  thoiight  so,  he 
now  found  reduced  to  a  familiar  garden  walk ;  and  all  this  carried 
off  so  lightly,  so  playfully,  so  gracefully,  so  engagingly,  that  he  won 
eveiy  heart  that  approached  him,  as  certainly  as  he  astonished  every 
mind." 

Although  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  mountains,  and 
happy  in  the  indulgence  of  those  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  from 
which  nothing  but  revolutionary  duties  would  ever  have  separated 
him,  his  remote  seclusion  did  not  shield  him  from  those  apinoyan- 
ces,  which  are  inseparable  from  great  and  virtuous  jenown.  He 
was  persecuted  with  a  perpetual  deluge  of  letters,  of  which  every 
mail  brought  a  fresh  accumulation  ;  not  those  from  his  intimate 
friends,  with  whom  he  delighted  to  interchange  sentiments,  but 
from  strangers  and  others,  "  who"  as  he  said  "  oppressed  him,  in  the 
most  friendly  dispositions,  with  their  concerns,  their  pursuits,  their 
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projects,  iaventions,  and  speculations,  political,  moral,  religious,  me- 
chanical, mathematical^  historical,  (fcc.  <fec."  This  drew  upon  him 
a  burden,  which  formed  a  great  obstacle  to  the  delights  of  retire- 
ment ;  for  it  was  a  sacred  rule  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  never  to  omit  an- 
swering any  respectful  letter  received  by  him,  however  obscure  the 
individual,  or  insignificant  the  object.  Happening,  on  one  occasion, 
to  turn  to  his  letter-list,  his  curiosity  was  excited  to  ascertain  the 
number  received  in  the  course  of  a  single  year ;  and  on  counting,  it 
appeared  there  were  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  seven. 
*  many  of  them  requiring  answers  of  elaborate  research,  and  all  to 
be  answered  with  due  attention  and  consideration.'  TaJ^ing  an 
average  of  this  number  for  a  week  or  a  day,  and  he  might  well 
compare  his  drudgery  at  the  writing-table  to  ^  the  hfe  of  a  mill- 
horse,  who  sees  no  end  to  his  circle  but  in  death,'  or4o  Hhe  hfe  of  a 
cabbage,  which  was  a  paradise  in  contrast.'  For  these  distressing 
intrusions,  however,  not  a  murmur  or  a  querulous  expression  escap- 
ed from  him  in  public ;  and  when  compelled  to  allude  to  them  in 
his  letters  of  friendship,  as  apologies  for  his  apparent  remissness  in 
this  department,  he  would  lament  them  only,  as  ^  the  kind  indis- 
cretions which  were  so  heavily  oppressing  the  departing  hours  of 
life.' 

To  his  persecutions  from  this  source,  was  occasionally  super- 
added the  treachery  of  correspondents,  in  the  publication  of  his  let- 
ters ;  which  embroiled  him  with  the  partisans  of  the  adversary 
opinion,  and  subjected  him.  to  much  mortification  and  uneasin^s. 
when  his  strongest  desire  was  that  of  dying  in  the  good- will  of  all 
mankind.  Conscious  of  his  own  singleness  and  honesty,  he  boldly 
and  habitually  trusted  his  fellow-man  ;  and,  though  often  betrayed, 
he  would  never  surrender  the  happiness  of  this  confidence  but  with 
the  desire  of  existence.  To  the  possession  of  this  felicitous  attri- 
bute, are  to  be  ascribed,  in  great  part,  the  firmness  and  enthusiasm 
of  that  phalanx,  which,  under  every  pressure  of  injustice,  in  every 
tempest  of  political  dissension,  supported  him  unharmed  and  tri- 
umphant through  the  focus  'of  its  violence.  He,  who  so  fondly 
trusted  others,  was  sure  to  be  trusted  himself.  "  Thus  am  I  situa- 
ted," he  wrote  to  a  friend — "  I  receive  letters  from  all  quarters,  some 
from  known  friends,  some  from  those  who  write  like  friends,  on  va- 
rious subjects.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Am  I  to  button  mjrsdf  up  in 
Jesuitical  reserve,  rudely  declining  any  answer,  or  answering  in 
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terms  so  unmeaning,  as  only  to  prove  my  distrust?  Must  I  with- 
draw myself  from  all  interchange  of  sentiment  with  the  world  ? 
I  cannot  do  this.  It  is  at  war  with  my  habits  and  temper.  I  can- 
not act  as  if  all  men  are  unfaithful,  because  some  are  so  ;  nor  be- 
lieve that  all  will  betray  me  because  some  do.  I  had  rather  be  the 
victim  of  occasional  infidelities,  than  relinquish  ray  general  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  of  man^' 

There  is  nothing  more  tender  and  beautiful  in  the  history  of  the 
retirement  of  this  great  man,  than  his  exertions  to  revive  revolution- 
ry  affections  between  Mr.  Adams  and  himself,  which  had  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  intermediate  conflicts  of  political  opinion.  They 
had  ceased  in  expression  only,  not  in  tlieir  existence  or  cordialit}^, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  regarded  the  discontinuance  of 
friendly  correspondence  between  them,  as  '  one  of  the  most  painful 
occurrences  in  his  life' ;  with  Mr.  Adams,  they  had  been  affected, 
though  never  destroyed,  partly  by  the  sanguine  cast  of  his  consti- 
tution, but  principally  by  the  artful  and  imposing  suggestions  of 
the  busy  intriguers,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  perhaps  participated  in  the 
electioneering  activity  and  liceiftiousness  of  the  contest  which  was 
overthrowing  his  administration.  The  injustice  of  this  hnputation 
is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  in  his  most  confidential  letters,  he 
never  alluded  to  Mr.  Adams  with  personal  disrespect,  and  even 
charged  the  errors  of  his  administration  upon  his  ministers  and  ad- 
visers, not  upon  him.  An  affecting  instance  of  magnanimity  to- 
wards his  competitor,  has  been  recorded  of  him  by  a  political  oppo- 
nent, who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene.  In  Virginia,  where 
the  opposition  to  tlie  federal  ascendency  ran  high,  the  younger  spir- 
its of  the  day,  catching  their  tone  from  the  public  journals,  imputed 
to  Mr.  Adams,  on  various  occasions,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
*  son,. a  concealed  design  to  overturn  the  Republic,  and  supply  its 
place  with  a  Monarchy  on  the  British  model.  The  uniform  an- 
svrer  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  this  charge,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
v/ho  heard  it,  of  whom  there  are  many  still  living,  besides  the  par- 
ticular narrator.  It  was  this  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  know  that 
man :  there  is  not  upon  this  earth  a  more  perfectly  honest  man 
than  John  Adams.  Concealment  is  no  part  of  his  character;  of 
that  he  is  utterly  incapable  :  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  meditate  any 
thing  that  he  would  not  publish  to  the  worlds  The  measures  of 
the  General  government  are  a  fair  subject  for  difference  of  opinion. 
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But  do  not  found  your  opinions  on  the  notion,  that  there  is  the 
smallest  spice  of  dishonesty,  moral  or  political,  in  the  character  of 
John  Adams :  for  I  know  him  wellj  and  I  repeat  it,  that  a  man 
more  perfectly  honest  never  issued  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator."* 

When  the  nation,  at  lenglh,  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
the  federal  administration,  the  subsequent  intrigues  that  were  used  to 
discomfit  the  popular  will,  by  the  elevation  of  Burr  ;  the  unmanly 
attempt  to  extort  capitulary  terms  from  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  the 
scenes  of  midnight  appintment  which  ensued,  compelling  him  to 
act  by  hostile  instruments,  or  incur  the  odium  of  removing  them, 
produced  in  his  mind  a  momentary  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Adams, 
who  had  been  a  promoter  of  some  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  os- 
tensible agent  of  others.  A  very  little  time  and  reflection,  however^ 
obliterated  every  sentiment  of  displeasure  from  his  mind,  and  restor- 
ed him  to  that  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Adams'  virtues,  which  a  long 
acquaintance  had  enabled  him  to  establish.  And  his  first  wish, 
on  coming  into  power,  was  to  render  easy  and  dignified  the  retire- 
ment of  his  venerable  rival,  by  the  gift,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  the  most  lucrative  oflSce  in  Massachusetts,  should  it  not  be  deem- 
ed aflfrontiVe.  But  on  suggesting  it  to  some  republican  members 
of  the  delegation  from  that  State,  they  were  of  opinion  he  would 
take  great  offence  at  the  offer  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  body  of  re- 
publicans would  consider  such  a  step  at  the  outset,  as  auguring  very 
ill  of  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue.  He  therefore,  abandoned 
the  idea,  but  did  not  cease  wishing  for  some  opportunity  to  renew 
their  friendly  understanding. 

Two  or  three  years  after,  to  wit,  in  1804,  having  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  adaughter,  between  whom  and  Mrs.  Adams  there  had 
been  considerable  intimacy,  she  made  it  the  occasion  of  writing  Mr. 
Jefferson  a  letter  of  condolence  ;  in  which,  with  the  tendcrest  senti- 
ments of  concern  for  the  event,  she  avoided  a  single  expression  of 
friendship  towards  himself,  and  even  concluded  it  with  the  wishes 
'  of  her  who  once  took  pleasure  in  subscribing  herself  your  friend,'  <fec. 
Unpromising  as  was  the  complexion  of  this  letter,  he  seized  the  par- 
tial opening  which  it  offered,  to  make  an  effort  towards  removing 
the  clouds  from  between  them.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ex- 
pressed the  warmest  sensibilites  for  the  kindness  manifested  towards 
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his  departed  daughter ;  went  largely  into  explanations  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  seemed  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  between 
them ;  and  breathed  the  most  fervent  wishes  for  a  reconciliation 
with  herself  and  Mr.  Adams.  In  conclusion,  he  said :  "  I  have 
thus,  my  dear  madam,  opened  myself  to  you  without  reserve,  which 
I  have  long  wished  an  opportunity  of  doing  ;  and  without  know- 
ing how  it  will  be  received,  I  feel  relief  from  being  unbosomed. 
And  I  have  now  only  to  entreat  your  forgiveness  for  this  transition 
from  a  subject  of  domestic  affliction,  to  one  which  seems  of  a  differ- 
ent aspect.  But  though  connected  with  political  events,  it  has  been 
viewed  by  me  most  strongly  in  its  unfortunate  bearings  on  ray 
private  friendships.  The  injury  these  have  sustained  has  been  a 
heavy  price  for  what  has  never  given  me  equal  pleasure.  That 
you  both  may  be  favored  with  health,  tranquillity  and  long  life,  is 
the  prayer  of  one  who  tenders  you  the  assurance  of  his  highest  con- 
sideration and  esteem."     This  letter  was  followed  by  a  further  cor- 
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respondence  between  the  parties,  from  which  soon  finding  that  con- 
ciliation was  desperate,  he  yielded  to  an  intimation  in  the  last  letter 
of  Mrs.  Adams,  and  ceased  from  further  explanations. 

Being  now  retired  from  all  connection  with  the  political  world, 
with  every  ground  of  jealousy  removed,  his  determination,  with  his 
hopes,  revived  to  make  another  effort  towards  restoring  a  friendly 
understanding  with  his  worthy  revolutionary  colleague.  To  this 
end  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Rush,  a  mutual  friend, 
upon  the  subject ;  to  whom  he  gave  a  history  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened between  them  ;  enclosed  to  him  the  late  unsuccessful  cor- 
respondence ;  and  expressed  his  undiminished  attachment  to  Mr. 
Adams,  with  the  wish  that  he  would  use  his  endeavors  to  re  estab- 
lish ancient  dispositions  between  them.  A  short  time  after,  two  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  neighbors  and  friends,  while  on  a  tour  to  the  north- 
ward, fell  in  company  with  Mr.  Adams  at  Boston,  and  by  his  invi- 
tation passed  a  day  with  him  at  Braintree.  In  the  freedom  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  occasion,  he  spoke  out  every  thing  which  came 
uppermost,  without  reserve  ;  dwelt  particularly  upon  his  own  ad- 
ministration, and  alluded  to  his  masters^  as  he  called  his  Heads  of 
Department,  representing  them  as  having  acted  above  his  control, 
and  often  against  his  opinions.  Among  other  topics,  he  adverted 
to  the  unprincipled  licentiousness  of  the  press  against  Mr.  Jefferson, 
adding,  *  I  always  loved  Jefferson,  and  still  love  hiin.' 
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The  moment  Mr.  Jefferson  received  this  intelligence  he  again 
wrote  to  his  friend  Rush  : 

"This  is  enough  for  me.  I  only  needed  this  knowledge  to  revive 
towards  him  all  the  affections  of  the  most  cordial  moments  of  our 
lives.  Changing  a  single  word  only  in  Dr.  Franklin's  character  of 
him,  I  knew  him  to  be  always  an  honest  man,  often  a  great  one, 
but  sometimes  incorrect  and  precipitate  in  his  judgments  :  and  it  is 
known  to  those  who  have  ever  heard  me  speak  of  Mr.  Adams,  that 
I  have  ever  done  him  justice  myself,  and  defended  him  when  assail- 
ed by  others,  with  the  single  exception  as  to  his  political  opinions. 
But  with  a  man  possessing  so  many  other  estimable  qualities,  why 
should  we  be  dissocialized  by  mere  dilferencesof  opinion  in  politics, 
in  religion,  in  philosophy,  or  any  thing  else.  His  opinions  are  as 
honestly  formed  as  my  own.  Our  different  views  of  the  same  sub- 
ject are  the  result  of  a  difference  in  our  organization  and  experience. 
I  never  withdrew  from  the  society  of  any  man  on  this  account,  al 
though  many  have  done  it  from  me  ;  much  less  should  I  do  it  from 
one  with  whom  J  had  gone  through,  with  hand  and  heart,  so  many- 
trying  scenes.  I  wish,  therefore,  but  for  an  apposite  occasion  to  ex- 
press to  Mr.  Adams  my  unchanged  affections  for  him.  There  is  an 
awkwardness  which  hangs  over  the  resuming  a  correspondence  so 
long  discontinued,  unless  something  could  arise  which  should  call 
for  a  letter.  Time  and  chance  may  perhaps  generate  such  an  oc- 
casion, of  which  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  promptitude  to  avail  my- 
self. From  this  fusion  of  mutual  affections,  Mrs.  Adams  is  of  course 
separated.  It  will  only  be  necessary  that  I  never  name  her.  In 
your  letters  to  Mr.  Adams,  you  can,  perhaps,  suggest  n>y  continued 
cordiality  towards  him,  and  knowing  this,  should  an  occasion  of 
writing  first  present  itself  to  him,  he  will  perhaps  avail  himself  of  it, 
as  I  certainly  will,  should  it  first  occur  to  me.  No  ground  for  jeal- 
ousy now  existing,  he  will  certainly  give  fair  play  to  the  natural 
warmth  of  his  heart.  Perhaps  I  may  open  the  way  in  some  letter 
to  my  old  friend  Gerry,  who  I  know  is  in  habits  of  the  greatest  inti- 
macy with  him. 

"  I  have  thus,  my  friend,  laid  open  my  heart  to  you,  because  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  take  an  interest  in  healing  again  revolutionary 
affections,  which  have  ceased  in  expression  only,  but  not  in  their 
existence.     God  ever  bless  you,  and  preserve  you  in  life  and  health." 

In  the  course  of  another  month,  these  two  immortal  Patriarchs  of 
the  Revolution  were  affectionately  brought  together,  after  a  ten 
years'  suspension  of  all  friendly  intercommunication.  The  corres- 
pondence which  passed  between  them,  on  the  restitution  of  their  an- 
cient cordiality,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  affecting  legacies 
ever  bequeathed  to  the  world.  It  has  been  well  desciibed,  as  re- 
sembling more  than  any  thing  else,  one  of  those  conversations  in 
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the  Elysium  of  the  ancients  which  the  shades  of  the  departed  great 
were  supposed  to  hold,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  world  they 
had  left.  That  correspoodence  was  a  great  sweetener  of  their 
departing  years,  blending  the  apothegms  of  Science,  Morality  and 
Religion,  and  the  warmest  effusions  of  reciprocal  love  and  admira- 
tion, with  sportive  reminiscencies  on  their  past  agitations,  rivalries, 
mutual  follies,  mistakes,  and  misconceptions.  And  coming,  as  it 
did,  from  the  Chiefs  of  the  antagonist  parties  which  have  divided 
the  nation  from  its  birth,  it  reads  an  awful  lesson  of  reprehension 
on  that  fellness  of  party  spirit,  which  has  overspread  the  land  with  a 
scourge  of  dissocialization,  splitting  neighborhoods  into  repulsive  co- 
teries and  combinations,  and  rending  asunder  families  and  friends. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  part,  or  probably  the  greatest  portion  of  it,  has  already 
been  given  to  the  world,  and  would  make  a  volume  of  itself.  A 
few  disjointed  fragments,  of  the  personal  and  desultory  kind,  taken  ' 
promiscuously  from  his  letters  of  different  dates,  are  all  that  can  be 
expected  to  enter  into  this  general  view  of  the  correspondence. 

"  A  letter  from  you  calls  up  recollections  very  dear  to  my  mind. 
It  carries  me  back  to  the  times  when,  beset  with  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, we  were  fellow-laborers  in  the  same  cause,  struggling  for  what 
is  most  valuable  to  man,  his  right  of  self-government.  Laboring 
always  at  the  same  oar,  with  some  wave  ever  ahead  threatening  to 
overwhelm  us,  and  yet  passing  harmless  under  our  bark,  we  knew 
not  how,  we  rode  through  the  storm  with  heart  and  hand,  and 
made  a  happy  port.  Still  we  did  not  expect  to  be  without  rubs  and 
difficulties ;  and  we  have  had  them.  First  the  detention  of  the 
western  posts :  then  the  coalition  of  Pilnitz,  outlawing  our  com- 
merce with  France,  and  the  British  enforcement  of  the  outlawry. 
In  your  day,  French  depredations  :  in  mine,  English,  and  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees  :  now,  the  English  orders  of  council,  and 
the  piracies  they  authorise.  When  these  shall  be  over,  it  will  be  the 
impressment  of  our  seamen,  or  something  else :  and  so  we  have 
gone  on,  and  so  we  shall  go  on,  puzzled  and  prospering  beyond  ex- 
ample in  the  history  of  man.  And  I  do  believe  we  shall  continue 
to  growl,  to  multiply  and  prosper,  ifntil  we  exhibit  an  association, 
powerful,  wise,  and  happy,  beyond  what  has  yet  been  seen  by  men." 

"I  have  thus  stated  my  opinion  on  a  point  on  which  we  differ, 
not  with  a  view  to  controversy,  for  we  are  both  too  old  to  change 
opinions  which  are  thc^  result  of  a  long  life  of  enquiry  and  refleption; 
but  on  the.  suggestion  of  a  former  letter  of  yours,  that  we  ought  not 
to  die  before  we  have  explained  ourselves  to  each  other.  We  acted 
in  perfect  harmony,  through  a  long  and  perilous  contest  for  our  lib-, 
erty  and  independence.     A  constitution  has  been  acquired,  which, 
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though  neither  of  us  thinks  perfect,  yet  both  consider  as  competent  i0 
render  our  fellow  citizens  the  happiest  and  the  securest  on  whom 
the  suQ  has  ever  shone.  If  we  do  not  think  exactly  alike  as  to  its 
imperfections,  it  matters  little  to  our  country,  which,  after  devoting 
to  it  long  live^  of  disinterested  labor,  we  have  delivered  over  to  our 
successors  in  life,  who  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  it  and  of  them- 
selves." 

"I  learned  with  great  regret  the  serious  illness  mentioned  in  your 
letter ;  aud  I  hope  Mr.  Rives  will  be  able  to  tell  me  you  are  entirely 
restored.  But  our  machines  have  now  been  running  seventy  or 
eighty  years,  and  we  must  expect  that,  worn  as  they  are,  here  a 
pivot,  there  a  wheel,  now^  a  pinion,  next  a  spring,  will  be  giving 
way ;  and  however  we  may  tinker  them  up  for  a  while,  all  will  at 
length  surcease  motion.  Our  watches,  with  works  of  brass  and 
steel,  wear  out  within  that  period.  Shall  you  and  I  last  to  see  the 
course  the  seven -fold  wonders  of  the  tiuies  will  take?  The  Attila 
of  the  age  dethroned,  the  ruthless  destroyer  often  millions  of  the  hu- 
man race,  \Vhose  thirst  for  blood  appealed  unquenchable,  the  great 
oppressor  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  world,  shut  up  within  the 
circuit  of  a  little  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  dwindhngto  the 
condition  of  an  humble  and  degraded  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of 
those  he  has  most  injured.  How  miserably,  how  meanly,  has  he 
closed  his  inflated  career  !  What  a  sample  of  the  bathos  will  his 
history  present !  He  should  have  perished  on  the  swords  of  his 
enenaies  under  the  walls  of  Paris." 

"  You  ask,  if  I  would  agree  to  live  my  seventy  or  rather  seventy- 
three  years  over  again  ?  To  which  I  say,  yea.  I  think  with  you, 
that  it  is  a  good  world  on  the  whole ;  that  it  has  been  framed  on  a 
principle  of  benevolence,  and  more  pleasure  than  pain  dealt  out  to 
us.  There  are,  indeed,  (who  might  say  nay)  gloomy  and  hypo- 
chondriac minds,  inhabitants  of  diseased  bodies,  disgusted  with  the 
present,  and  despairing  of  the  future;  always  counting  that  the 
worst  will  happen,  because  it  may  happen.  To  these  I  say,  how 
much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never  happened ! ,  My 
temperament  is  sanguine.  I  steer  my  bark  with  Hope  in  the  head, 
leaving  Fear  astern.  My  hopes,  indeed,  sometimes  fail ;  but  not  of- 
tener  than  the  forebodings  of  the  gloomy.  There  are,  I  acknowl- 
edge, even  in  the  happiest  life,  some  terrible  convulsions,  heavy  set- 
offs against  the  op}X)site  page  of  the  account.  I  have  often  won- 
dered for  what  good  end  the  sensations  of  grief  could  be  intended. 
All  our  other  passions,  within  proper  bounds,  have  an  useful  object 
And  the  perfection  of  the  moral  character  is,  not  in  a  stoical  apathy, 
so  hypocritically  vaunted,  and  so  untruly  too,  because  impossible, 
but  in  a  just  equilibrium  of  all  the  passions.  .  I  wish  the  patholo- 
'gists  then  would  tell  us  what  is  the  use  of  grief  in  the  economy,  and 
of  what  good  it  is  the  cause,  proximate  or  remote." 
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"  The  public  papefSj  my  dear  friend,  announce  the  fatal  event  of 
which  your  letter  of  October  the  20th,  had  given  me  ominous  fore- 
boding. Tried  myself  in  the  school  of  affliction,  by  the  loss  of  ev- 
ery form  of  connection  which  can  rive  the  human  heart,  I  know 
\Yell  and  feel  what  you  have  lost,  what  you  have  suffered,  are  suf- 
fering, and  have  yet  to  endure.  The  same  trials  have  taught  me 
that,  for  ills  so  immeasurable,  time  and  silence  are  the  only  medi- 
cine. I  will  not,  therefore,  by  useless  condolences,  open  afresh  the 
sluices  of  your  grief,  nor,  although  mingling  sincerely  my  tears  with 
yours,  will  I  say  a  word  more  where  words  are  vain,  but  that  it  is 
of  some  comfort  to  us  both,  that  the  term- is  not  very  distant,  at 
which  we  arc  to  deposite  in  the  same  cerement  our  sorrows  and  suf- 
fering bodies,  and  to  ascend  in  essence  to  an  extatic  meeting  with 
the  friends  we  have  loved  and  lost,  and  whom  we  shall  still  love, 
and  never  lose  again.  God  bless  you,  and  support  you  under  your 
heavy  affliction." 

"  Putting  aside  these  things,  however,  for  the  present,  I  write  this 
letter  as  due  to  a  friendship  coeval  with  our  government,  and  now 
attempted  to  be  poisoned,*  when  too  late  in  life  to  be  replaced  by 
new  affections.  I  had  for  some  time  observed,  in  the  public  papers, 
dark  hints  and  mysterious  inuendoes  of  a  correspondence  of  yours 
with  a  frien<l,  to  whom  you  had  opened  your  bosom  without  re- 
serve, and  which  was  to  be  made  public  by  that  friend  or  his  repre- 
sentative. And  now  it  is  said  to  be  actually  published.  It  has  not 
yet  reached  us,  but  extracts  have  been  given,  and  such  as  seemed 
most  likely  to  draw  a  curtain  of  separation  between  you  and  myself. 
Were  there  no  other  motive  than  that  of  indignation  against  the 
author  of  this  outrage  on  private  confidence,  whose  shaft  seems  to 
have  been  aimed  at  yourself  more  particularly,  this  would  make  it 
tl^e  duty  of  every  honorable  mind  to  disappoint  that  aim,  by  oppos- 
ing to  its  impression  a  seven-fold  shield  of  apathy  and  insensibility. 
With  me,  however,  no  such  armor  is  needed.  The  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  we  have  happened  to  live,* and  the  partiality 
of  Q\ir  friends  at  a  particular  period,  placed  .us  in  a  state  of  apparent 
opposition,  which  some  might  suppose  to  be  personal  also:  and 
there  miglit  not  be  wanting  those  who  wished  to  make  it  so,  by 
filling  our  cars  with  malignant  falsehoods,  by  dressing  up  hideous 
phantoms  of  their  own  creation,  presenting  tliem  to  you  under  my 
name,  to  me  under  yours,  'and  endeavoring  to  instil  into  our  minds 
things  concerning  each  other  the  most  destitute  of  truth.  And  if 
there  had  been,  at  any  time,  a  moment  when  we  were  off  our  guard, 
and  in  a  temper  to  let  the  whispers  of  these  people  make  us  forget 
what  we  had  known  of  each  other  for  so  many  years,  and  years  of 
so  much  trial,  yet. all  men,  who  have  attended  to  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind,  who  have  seen  the  false  colors  under  which  pas- 

*  Allading  to  the  Cunningham  Correspondence. 
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iion  sometimes  dresses  the  actions  and  motives  of  others,  have  seen 
also  those  passions  subsiding  with  time  and  reflection,  dissipating 
like  mists  befwe  the  rbing  sun,  and  restoring  to  us  the  sight  of  all 
things  in  their  true  shape  and  cdors.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if,  at  our  years,  we  were  to  go  an  age  back  to  hunt»  up  imaginary  or 
forgotten  facts,  to  disturb  the  repose  of  affections  so  sweetening  to 
the  evening  of  our  lives.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  am  inca- 
pable of  receiving  the  slightest  impression  from  the  effort  now  made 
to  plant  thorns  on  the  pillow  of  age,  worth,  and  wisdom,  and  to  sow 
tares  between  friends  who  have  been  such  for  near  half  a  century. 
Beseeching  you,  then,  not  to  suffer  your  mind  to  be  disquieted  by 
this  wicked  attempt  to  poison  its  peace,  and  praying  you  to  throw  it 
by  among  the  things  which  have  never  happened,  I  add  sincere  as- 
surances of  my  unabated  and  constant  attachment,  fiiendship  and 
respect." 

But  the  cultivation  of  the  affections,  social  and  domestic,  and  the 
delights  of  philosophical  and  agricultural  occupation,  were  subjects 
which  engaged  only  a  subordinate  share  of  the  attention  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson in  retirement.     One  other  enterprise,  of  public  and  vast  utiU- 
ty,  which  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  accomplish,  constituted  the  en- 
grossing topic  of  his  mind,  from  the  moment  of  his  return  to  private 
life,  to  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death.     This  was  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Virginia, — a  most  genial  employment  for  his 
old  age,  and,  very  appropiiately,  the  crowning  act  of  the  long  and 
wonderful  drama  of  his  life.     Having  assisted  in  achieving  for  his 
country  the  inestimabte  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he 
considered  the  work  but  half  complete,  without  securing  to  posterity 
the  means  of  preserving  that  condition  of  moral  culture,  on  which 
the  perpetuation  of  those  blessings  forever  depends.     It  was  one  of 
the  first  axioms  to  which  he  attained,  that  the  liberties  of  a  nation 
could  never  be  safe  but  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
that  too  of  the  people  with  a  certain  degree  of  instruction.     A  sys- 
tem of  education,  therefore,  which  should  reach  every  description  of 
citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it 
was  the  latest  of  public  concerns  in  which  he  permitted  himself  to 
take  an  interest. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  subject  of  l^ducation  were 
given  in  detail,  while  the  Revised  Code  of  Virginia  was  under  con- 
sideration ;  of  which  the  *  Bill  for  the  General  Diffusion  of  Knowl- 
edge,' drafted  by  him,  was  a  distinguishing  feature.  The  system 
marked  out  in  that  Bill,  proposed  three  distinct  grades  of  instruction; 
the  sum  total  of  whose  objects  may  be  explained  by  adopting  a  sin- 
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gle  expression  of  the  author, — ^  to  give  the  highest  degrees  of  edu- 
cation to  the  higher  degrees  of  genius,  and  to  all  degrees  of  it,  do 
much  as  may  enable  them  to  read  and  understand  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  and  to  keep  their  part  of  it  going  on  right.'  No  part 
of  this  expansive  system  had  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  Legis- 
lature, except  that  proposing  the  elementary  grade  of  instruction ; 
and  the  intention  of  this  was  completely  defeated  by  the  option  giv- 
en to  the  County  Couits.  The  University  composed  the  ultimate 
grade  of  the  system,  and  was  the  one  which  peculiarly  enlisted  the 
zeal  of  the  founder,  without,  however,  subtracting  from  his  devotion 
to  the  whole  scheme.  In  this  Institution,  like  those  of  the  universi- 
ty rank  in  Europe,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  taught  every  branch 
of  Science,  useful  to  mankind,  and  in  its  highest  degree ;  with  such 
a  classification  of  the  sciences  into  particular  groups,  as  to  require  so 
many  Professors  only,  as  might  bring  them  within  the  views  of  a 
just  but  enhghtened  economy. 

The  plan  of  the  University  was  unique,  in  its  superstructure,  in 
its  intellectual  regime,' and  its  general  organization.  It  was  origin- 
al with  Mr.  Jefferson, — the  offspring  of  his  genius,  aided  by  his  ex- 
tensive observations  while  in  Europe.  The  University  of  Virginia 
is  emphatically  his  work.  His  was  the  first  conception,  having 
been  started  by  him  more  than  forty  years  ago ;  his,  the  subsequent 
impulse  and  direction  which  finally  brought  it  to  maturity  ;  his,  the 
whole  scheme  of  its  studies,  organization  and  government ;  and  his, 
the  beautiful  and  varied  architecture  of  its  buildings,  in  which  he 
improved  the  occasion  to  present  a  specimen  of  each  of  the  orders 
of  the^art,  founded  on  Grecian  and  Roman  models.  He  did  this 
last  with  a  view  to  inspire  the  youth  who  resorted  thither,  with  Hhe 
imposing  associations  of  antiquity,'  and  to  retrieve,  as  far  as  he  could, 
the  character  of  his  country  from  that  pointed  sarcasm  in  his  Notes 
on  Virginia,  that "  the  genius  of  architecture  seems  to  have  shed  its 
maledictions  over  this  land."  Being  located,  in  gratitude  to  its 
founder,  within  four  miles  of  Monticello,  he  superintended  its  erec- 
tion daily,  and  with  the  purest  satisfaction.  The  plan  of  the  build- 
ings embraced :  1st.  Pavilions,  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  lawn, 
indefinite  in  length,  to  contain  each  a  lecture  room,  and  private 
apartments  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  Professor  and  his  family. 
2d.  A  range  of  Dormitories,  connecting  the  Pavilions,  of  one  sto- 
ry high,  sufficient  each  for  the  accommodation  of  two  students 
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only, — as  the  most  advantageous  to  morals,  order  and  uninterrupt- 
ed study, — with  a  passage  under  cover  from  the  weather,  giving  a 
communication,  along  the  whole  range.  3d.  Hotels^  for  the  dietr 
ing  of  the  students,  to  contain  each  a  single  room  for  a  refectory, 
and  accommodations  sufficient  for  the  tenants  charged  with  this  de- 
partment. 4th.  A  Rotunda^  or  large  circular  building,  in  which 
were  rooms  fbr  religious  worship,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Visitors  should  prescribe,  ifor  public  examinations,  for  a  library,  for 
schools  of  music,  drawing,  and  other  associated  purposes.  The 
principal  novelties  in  the  scheme  of  its  studies,  were  a  Professorship 
of  the  principles  of  government,  "  to  be  founded  in  the  rights  of 
man,"  to  use  the  significant  language  of  the  originator ;  a  Profess- 
orship of  agriculture ;  one  of  modern  languages,  among  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  included,  that  the  learner  might  imbibe,  with 
their  language,  their  free  principles  of  government;  and  the  absence 
of  a  Professorship  of  Divinity,  'to  give  fair  play  to  the  cultivation  of 
reason,'  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  constitutional  objection  against  a  pub- 
lic establishment  of  any  religious  instruction.  A  Rector  and  Board 
of  Visitors,  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  composed  the  government 
of  the  Institution  ;  and  their  first  meeting  was  in  August,  1818,  at 
RockfishGap,on  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  which  Mr.  Jefferson  presided,  and 
drafted  the  first  annual  report  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed Rector  of  the  University,  in  which  office  he  continued  until 
his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Madison.  The  establish- 
ment went  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1825,  and  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

The  weight  and  vehemence  of  opposition  which  this  institution 
encountered,  through  every  stage  of  its  progress,  were  such  as  would 
have  been  insurmountable  to  any  person  fx)ssessing  less  persever- 
ance, or  less  ascendency  of  personal  character  than  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Besides  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  resistance,  common  to  every 
enterprise  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  it  was  met  at  the  outset, 
by  a  combination  of  religious  jealousies,  probably  never  equalled. 
Hostile  as  they  were,  in  every  other  point,  to  one  another,  all  the  re- 
ligious sects  in  the  State  cordia^lly  co-operated  in  the  effort  to  fins- 
trate  an  institution,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  favoring  no 
particular  school  of  divinity,  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  was  presum- 
ed to  be  inimical  to  all  religion,  in  all  its  forms. .  These  formidable 
antipathies,  with  the  host  of  sectional  rivalries,  the  steady  counter- 
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action  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  tardy  pace  of  the  public  pat- 
ronage, produced  an  array  of  difficulties  of  so  frightful  a  character, 
as  to  cloud  the  brow  of  Mr.  Jefferson  with  an  occasional  anxiety,  to 
which  he  was  a  stranger  under  the  most  afflifting  occurrences  of 
his  political  career  ;  yet  he  never  despaired,  resolving  to  *  die  in  the 
last  ditch  rather  than  give  way.'  After  a  most  impressive  exhorta- 
tion to  one  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Visitation,  to  exert  all  his  facul- 
ties towards  allaying  the  opposition,  and  arousing  the  Legislature, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  a  sense  of  their  distresses,  he  says  : 

'•  I  have  brooded,  perhaps  with  fondness,  over  this  establishment,  as 
it  held  up  to  me  the  hope  of  continuing  to  be  useful  while  I  contin- 
ued to  live.  I  had  believed  that  the  course  and  circumstances  of 
my  life  had  placed  within  my  power  some  services  favorable  to  the 
outset  of  the  institution.  But  this  may  be  egotism ;  pardonable, 
perhaps,  when  I  express  a  consciousness  that  my  colleagues  and 
successors  will  do  as  well,  whatever  the  Legislature  shall  enable 
them  to  do." 

Again  he  writes  to  another  friend  of  the  University  in  the  Legisla- 
ture: 

"When  I  retired  from  the^administration  of  public  aflfairs,  I 
thought  I  saw  some  evidence  that  I  retired  with  a  good  degree 
of  public  favor,  and  that  my  conduct  in  office  had  been  consid- 
ed,  by  the  one  party  at  least,  with  approbation,  and  with  acquies- 
ence  by  the  other.  But  the  attempt,  in  which  I  have  embarked  so 
earnestly,  to  procure  an  improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of  my 
native  State,  although,  perhaps,  in  other  States  it  may  have  strength^ 
ened  good  dispositions,  it  has  assuredly  weakened  them  in  our  own. 
.The  attempt  ran  foul  of  so  many  local  interests,  of  so  many  person- 
al views,  and  so  much  ignorance,  and  I  have  been  considered  as  so 
particularly  its  promoter,  that  I  see  evidently  a  great  change  of  sen- 
timent towards  myself.  I  cannot  doubt  its  having  dissatisfied  with 
myself  a  respectable  minority,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Del- 
egates. I  feel  it  deeply  and  very  disco uragingly ;  yet  I  shall  not 
give  way.  I  have  ever  found  in  my  progress  through  life,  that  act- 
ing for  the  public,  if  we  do  always  what  is  right,  the  approbation  de- 
nied in  the  beginning  will  surely  follow  us  in  the  end. .  It  is  from 
posterity  v\e  are  to  expect  remuneration  for  the  sacrifices  we  are 
making  for  their  service,  of  time,  quiet,  and  good  will." 

At  another  time  he  bursts  forth,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  colleagues, 
in  a  strain  of  despondency  mingled  with  affectionate  supplication, 
strongly  portraying  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  almost  over- 
whelming solicitude  which  he  felt  for  the  result : 
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"  But  the  gloomiest  of  all  prospects,  is  in  the  desertion  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  institution,  for  desertion  I  must  call  it.  I  know  not 
the  necessities  which  may  force  this  on  you.  General  Cocke,  you 
say,  will  explain  them  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  them,  nor  per- 
suade myself  they  are  uncontrollable.  I  have  ever  hoped,  that 
yourself.  General*  Breckenridge,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  would  stand  at 
your  posts  in  the  Legislature,  until  every  tiling  was  effected,  and 
the  institution  opened.  If  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  along  with  all  the 
energy  and  influence  of  our  present  colleagues  in  the  Legislature, 
how  can  we  expect  to  proceed  at  all,  reducing  our  moving  power  ? 
I  know  well  your  devotion  to  your  country,  and  your  foresight  of 
the  awful  scenes  coming  on  her,  sooner  or  later.  With  this  fore- 
sight, 'what  service  can  we  ever  render  her  equal  to  this?  What 
object  of  our  lives  can  we  propose  so  important  ?  What  interest  of 
our  own  which  ought  not  to  be  postponed  to  this  ?  Health,  time, 
labor,  on  what  in  the  single  Ufe  which  nature  has  given  us,  can 
these  be  better  bestowed  than  on  this  immortal  boon  to  our  country  ? 
The  exertions  and  the  mortifications  are  temporary ;  the  benefit 
eternal.  If  any  member  of  our  college  of  Visiters  could  justifiably 
withdraw  from  this  sacred  duty,  it  would  be  myself,  who  quadrja- 
genis  stipendiis  jamdudum  peractis,  have  neither  vigor  of  body 
nor  mind  left  to  keep  the  field  :  but  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch,  and 
sol  hope  you  will,  my  friend,  as  wi^l  as  our  firm-breasted  brothers 
and  colleagues,  Mr.  Johnson  and  General  Breckenridge.  Nature 
win  not  give.you  a  second  life  wherein  to  atone  for  the  omissions  of 
this.  Pray  then,  dear  and  very  dear  Sir,  do  not  think  of  deserting 
us,  but  view  the  sacrifices  which  seem  to  stand  in  your  way,  as  the 
lesser  duties,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  postponed  to  this,  the  greatest 
of  all.  Continue  with  us  in  these  holy  labors,  until,  having  seen 
their  accompUshment,  we  may  say  with  old  Simeon,  *  Nunc  dimit- 
taSy  DomineP 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  aged  patriarch  embarked  in  this 
great  undertaking,  arose  in  a  principal  degree,  from  its  contemplated 
bearing  on  the  future  destinies  of  his  country,  in  a  political  sense. 
This  is  apparent  in  all  his  letters.  He  intended  it  as  a  school  for  the 
future  politicians  and  statesmen  of  the  Republic^ — of  that  Republic  at 
whose  birth  he  officiated,  and  in  whose  service  he  had  worn  out 
his  Ufe.  The  illustrious  man  who  succeeded  him  in  its  Rector- 
ship, has  said :  "  This  temple,  dedicated  to  science  and  liberty,  was, 
after  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  from  the  political  sphere,  the  object 
nearest  his  heart,  and  so  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  devo- 
tion to  it  was  intense,  and  his  exertions  unceasing.  It  bears  the 
stamp  of  his  genius,  and  will  be  a  noble  monument  to  his  fame. 
His  general  view  was  to  make  it  a  nursery  of  republican  patriots^ 
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as  well  as  genuine  scholars."     The  same  idea  is  continually  fenforc 

ed  in  his  impressive  appeals  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 

other  individuals. 

To  General  Breckenridge. — "  The  reflections  that  the  boys  of 
this  age  are  to  be  the  men  of  the  next ;  tiiat'they  should  be  prepar- 
ed to  receive  the  holy  charge  whicli  we  are  cherishing  to  deliver 
over  to  them ;  that  in  establishing  an  institution  of  wisdom  for 
them,  we  secure  it  to  all  our  future  generations  ;  that  in  fulfilling 
this  duty,  we  bring  home  to  our  own  bosoms  the  sweet  consolation 
of  seeing  our  sons  rising  under  a  luminous  tuition,  to  destinies  of 
high  promise ;  these  are  considerations  which  will  occur  to  all ; 
but  all,  I  fear,  do  not  see  the  speck  in  our  horizon  which  is  to  burst 
on  us  as  a  tornado,  sooner  or  later.  The  line  of  division  lately 
marked  out  between  different  portions  of  our  confederacy,  is  such 
as  will  never,  I  fear,  be  obliterated,  and  we  are  now  trusting  to 
those  who  are  against  us  in  position  and  principle,  to  fashion  to 
their  own  form  the  minds  and  affections  of  our  youth.  If,  as  has 
been  estimated,  we  send  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
the  northern  seminaries,  for  the  instruction  of  our  own  sons,  then 
we  must  have  there  five  hundred  of  our  sons,  imbibing  opinions  and 
principles  in  discord  with  those  of  their  own  country.  This  canker 
is  eating  on  the  vitals  of  our  existence,  and  if  not  arrested  at  once, 
will  be  beyond  remedy.  We  are  now  certainly  furnishing  recruits 
to  their  school." 

To  J.  Madison. — "  In  the  selection  of  our  Law  Professor,"'we 
must  be  rigorously  attentive  to  his  political  principles.  You  will 
recollect,  that,  before  the  Revolution,  Coke  Littleton  was  the  uni- 
versal elementary  book  of  law  students,  and  a  sounder  whig  never 
wrote,  nor  of  profbunder  learning  in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the 
British  constitution,  or  in  what  are  called  English  liberties.  You 
remember  also  that  our  lawyers  were  then  all  whigs.  But  when, 
his  black-letter  text;  and  uncouth  but  cunning  learning  got  out  of 
fashion,  and  the  honied  Mansfieldism  of  Blackstone  became  the  stu- 
dents' hornbook,  from  that  moment,  that  profession  (the  nurseiy  of 
our  Congress)  began  to  sHde  intotoryism,  and  nearly  air  the  young 
brood  of  lawyers  now  are  of  that  hue.  They  suppose  themselves, 
indeed,  to  be  whigs,  because  they  no  longer  know  what  whigism 
or  republicanism  means.  It  is  in  our  seminary  that  that  vestal 
flame  is  to  be  kept  alive  ;  it  is  thence  it  is  to  spread  anew  over  our 
own  and  the  sister  States.  If  we  are  true  and  vigilant  in  our  trust, 
within  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  a  majority  of  our  own  Legislature 
will  be  from  our  school,  and  many  disciples  will  have  carPled  its 
doctrines  home  with  them  to  their  several  States,  and  will  have 
leavened  thus  the  whole  mass." 

The  profound  and  unalloyed  satisfaction  with  which  he  reflected 
on  the  success  of  his  labors,  is  expressed  with  a  noble  pride  in  a. per- 
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sonal  communication  to  the  Legislature,  a  little  before  his  death, 
wrung  from  him  by  the  pressing  hand  of  poverty. 

"The effect,"  says  he,  "of  this  institution  on  the  future  fame,  for- 
tune, and  prosperity  of  our  country,  can  as  yet  be  seen  but  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  aa  hundred  well  educated  youths,  which 'it  will  turn 
out  annually,  and  ere  long,  will  fill  all  its  offices  with  men  of  supe- 
rior qualifications,  will  raise  it  from  its  humble  state  to  an  eminence 
amorig  its  associates  which  it  has  never  yet  known;  no,  not  in  its 
brightest  days.  That  institution  is  now  quaUfied  to  raise  its  youth 
to  an  order  of  science  unequalled  in  any  other  State  ;  and  this  supe- 
riority will  be  the  greater  from  the  free  range  of  mind  encouraged 
there,  and  the  restraint  imposed  at  other  seminaries  by  tlie  shackles 
of  a  domineering  hierarchy,  and  a  bigoted  adhesion  to  ancient  hab- 
its. Those  now  on  the  theatre  of  aflliirs  will  enjoy  the  ineffable 
happiness  of  seeing  themselves  succeeded  by  sons  of  a  grade  of  sci- 
ence beyond  their  own  ken.  Our  sister  States  will  also  be  repair- 
ing to  the  same  fountains  of  instruction,  will  bring  hither  their  gen- 
ius to  be  kindled  at  our  fire,  and  will  carry  back  the  fraternal  af- 
fections which,  nourished  by  the  same  Alma  Mater,  will  knit  us  to 
them  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  early  personal  friendships.  The 
good  Old  Dominion,  the  blessed  mother  of  us  all,  will  then  raise 
her  head  with  pride  among  the  nations,  will  present  to  them  that 
splendor  of  genius  which  she  has  ever  possessed,  but  has  too  long 
suflfered  to  rest  uncultivated  and  unknown,  and  will  become  a  cen- 
tre of  ralliance  to  the  States  whose  youths  she  has  instructed,  and, 
as  it  were,  adopted.  I  claim  some  share  in  the  merits  of  this  great 
work  of  regeneration.  My  whble  labors,  now  for  many  years,  have 
been  devoted  to  it,  and  I  stand  pledged  to  follow  it  up  through  the 
remnant  of  life  remaining  to  me." 

Such  were  the  concluding  labors  of  one  who  had  numbered  more 
•than  four  score  years,  and  devoted  sixty  of  them,^  uninterruptedly,  to 
the  service  of  his  country.  A  more  extraordinary  life  was  never 
commemorated  in  history.  The  single  feature  of  a  sixty  years' 
service,  as  no  other  instance  of  it  has  yet  occurred  among  mankind, 
so  it  probably  never  will  again.  And  should  a  parallel  instance 
occur,  even  once  and  again,  will  it  ever  be  as  boldly,  as  beautifully, 
as  wonderfully  characterized?  Will  their  course  have  been  marked 
by  the  same  transcendent  consistency^  through  every  stage  of  life, 
and  revolution  of  fortune  ?  A  theme  on  which  we  need  not,  dare 
not  venture  to  dilate.  .Long  after  the  most  of  those  who  were  his 
original  adherents  or  opponents  had  disappeared  from  the  ^vorld,  he 
continued  the  cool,  grey-haired  champion  of  the  same  political  doc- 
trines which  he  espoused  in  the  fire  of  green  youth  ;  nay,  upon  the 
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verge  of  the  grave  he  stood,  as  it  were,  the  embodied  spirit  of  the  Rev- 
oUition,  in  all  its  purity  and  power,  nourishing  with  its  wholesome  in- 
fluence the  acting  generation  of  his  country,  and  distributing  its  revo- 
lutionary energies  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  which  still  slumber- 
ed in  despotism.  .Will  that  service  have  been  distinguished,  uniform- 
ly, by  the  same  holy  disinterestedness  1  The  pen  of  inspiration 
would  alone  be  appropiiate  to  a  development  of  this  ecstatic  head. 
Will  it  ever  be  a  service  so  diversified  in  its  fektures,  and  of  such 
equal  pre-eminence  in  all,  as  to  have  left  the  world  in  doubt,  wheth- 
er it  is  most  indebted  to  him  as  a  Patriot,  a  Philosopher,  a  Scholar. 
a  Philanthropist,  a  Moralist,  a  Statesman,  a  Diplomatist,  an  Au- 
thor, a  Writer,  or  a  Social  being  ?  Will  the  times  of  their  service 
have  been  as  trying  as  those  which  embraced  the  stupendous 
achievments  of  our  Revolution,  our  transition  from  colonial  vassal- 
age to  the  triumphant,  secure,  and. blessed  enjoyment  of  self-gov- 
ernment, theretofore  deemed  an  Utopian  state  1  Will  their  agency 
have  been  as  prominent  in  the  erection  and  modification  of  this  hal- 
lowed political  structure,  and  in  holding  it  to  its  genuine  principles, 
against  the  fatal  errors  and  catastrophes  which  have  overruled  the 
issues  of  every  other  struggle  for  its  attainment  ?  Above  all,  that 
topic  on  which  the  lover  of  human  nature  will  ever  hang  with  rap- 
ture, must  we  not  look  in  vain  among  the  records  of  the  political 
actors  of  the  world,  for  an  example  of  that  spotless  sincerity^  which 
never  harbored  a  sentiment,  a  wish,  or  a  feeling,  in  private,  differ- 
ent from  what  it  uttered  in  public, — of  that  chaste  honor,  which 
always  asserted  the  just  characters  of  his  opponents,  in  the  circle 
of  his  most  confidential  companions  ?  Let  the  hoards  of  the  private 
letters  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  their  day  be  broken  up,  and 
display  to  view,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  very  sanctuary  of  their 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  see  if  they  present  the  same 
beautiful  mirror  of  their  actions  and  professions.  The  same  fidel- 
ity to  friends,  and  magnanimity  to  opponents,  the  same  repugnance 
to  the  noisy  honors  of  the  world,  and  devotion  to  philosophic  re- 
tirement, the  same  absence  of  all  intrigue,  selfishness,  and  personal 
ambition,  the  same  unbounded  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
philanthropy,  the  same  sleepless,  Roman  love  of  country,  her  rights, 
her  interests,  her  honor,  her  prosperity. 

But  why  should  we  attempt  coolly  to  particularize  the  distinguish- 
ing ornaments  of  a  public  character,  whose  developments  in  the  ag^ 
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gregate,  were  so  extraordinary,  and  have  given  so  powerful,  and 
glorious,  and  lasting  a  direption  to  the  current  of  human  thought? 
Adopting  a  humble  imitation  of  his  masterly  delineation  of  General 
Washington,  may  it  not  be  summarily  represented  as  'in  the  mass 
perfect,  in  many  points  unrivalled,  in  nothing  bad,  in  few  points  indif- 
ferent.' And  never,  since  the  age  of  miraculous  interposition  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  has  there  existed  such  an  astonishing  example  of  the 
silent,  steady,  and  irresistible  triumph  of  unobtrusive  greatness  over 
the  confederated  resistance  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  principalities 
of  the  earth;  for,  with  a  world  in  arms  against  him,  he  succeeded  in 
erecting  a  reputation  whose  base  is  the  broad  empire  of  Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty,  and  whose  towering  grandeur  will  never  reach 
its  culmination  until  this  glorious  empire  shall  have  become  as  uni- 
versal as  the  abode  of  humanity. 

Shall  we  follow  him  into  the  walks  of  private  life,  into  the  tem- 
ple of  his  hallowed  seclusion,  and  view  him  under  all  the  relations 
of  husband,  father,  friend,  companion,  and  man  ?     Here,  never  did 
the  Virtues  and  the  Graces  mingle  their  magic  influences  more  po- 
tently to  produce  a  model  of  the  perfection  which  nature  can  cover 
under  the  human  form.     His  heart  was  most  fervent  in  its  affec- 
tions ;  and  as  confiding  as  innocence  itself,  never  harboring  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  depository  of  its  trust ;  and,  what  is  more  uncommon,  as 
tenacious  as  it  was  ardent  and  confiding,  holding  on  to  its  object 
without  decay  under  every  vicissitude.     His  friendships  were  of 
course  indissoluble,  tliose  contracted  earliest  continuing  forever,  and 
existing  the  strongest.     His  justice  was  most  severe,  sacrificing  the 
claims  of  the  closest  ties  of  affection,  to  avoid  the  contamination  of 
dishonor  ;  and  his  virtue,  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  of  ca- 
lumny has  left  without  a  taint.     His  temper  was  proverbially  even, 
serene,  and  buoyant,  thrusting  fear  always  astern,  and  cherishing 
habitually  the  fond  incitements  of  hope.     Of  domestic  life  he  was  at 
once  the  adorer  and  the  idol,'  ever  anxious  to  forego  worldly  honors 
and  emoluments  for  its  enjoyment ;  and  such  was  the  influence 
of  his  affection  upon  those  around  him,  heightened  by  a  sense  of 
the  respect  of  the  world  for  him,  that  he  was  almost  worshipped  by 
his  family.     He  delighted  in  the  society  of  children,  with  whcnn 
he  was  accustomed,  in  his  old  age,  to  practice  feats  of  agility  which 
few  could  imitate.     Being  taken  by  surprise  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, by  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  ^he  grasped  his  hand,  smiling 
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and  saying :  "  I  will  make  no  other  apology  than  the  good  Henry 
the  Fourth  did,  when  he  was  caught  by  an  ambassador  playing 
horse,  and  riding  one  of  his  children  on  his  back,  by  asking,  are  you 
a  father  ? — if  you  are  no  apology  is  necessary."  His  powers  of 
conversation  were  of  the  highest  order ;  which,  heightened  by  the 
charms  of  modesty,  and  an  habitual  show  of  equality  in  the  pres- 
ence of  every  one,  and  carried  off  with '  a  voice  of  pure  and  delicate 
Affection,  which  ran  with  briUiancy  and  effect  through  the  whole 
compass  of  colloquial  music,  now  bright  with  wit,  now  melting  with  . 
tenderness,'  made  him  the  soul  and  centre  of  the  social  circle.  Of 
the  warmth  of  his  social  dispositions,  the  range  of  his  private  cor- 
respondence affords  the  most  ennobling  proofs.  Even  in  the  angry 
period  of  '98,  so  memorable  for  its  dissocializing  spirit,  he  wrote  to 
a  distinguished  political  opponent :  "  I  feel  extraordinary  gratifica- 
tion in  addressing  this  letter  to  you,  with  whom'shades  of  differ- 
ence in  political  sentiment  have  not  prevented  the  interchange  of 
good  opinion,  nor  cut  off  the  friendly  offices  of  society  [and  good 
correspondence.  This  political  tolerance  is  the  more  valued  by  me, 
who  consider  social  harmony  as  the  first  of  human  felicities,  and 
the  happiest  moments  those  which  are  given  to  the  effusions  of 
the  heart." 

But  the  most  interesting  fragment  of  this  nature,  is  found  in 
a  letter  of  friendship  while  in  France,  9f  which  the  following  are 
extracts : 

"  I  hope  in  God,  no  circumstance  may  ever  make  either  seek  an 
asylum  from  grief !  With  what  sincere  sympathy  I  would  open 
every  cell  of  my  composition,  to  receive  the  effusion  of  their  woes ! 
I  would  pour  my  tears  into  their  wounds  ;  and 'if  a  drop  of  balm 
could  be  found  on  the  top  of  the  Cordilleras,  or  at  the  remotest 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  I  would  go  thither  myself  to  seek  and  to 
bring  it.  Deeply  practised  in  the  school  of  affliction,  the  human 
heart  knows  no  joy  which  I  have  not  lost,  no  sorrow  of  which  I 
have  not  drank  !  Fortune  can  present  no  grief  of  unknown  form 
to  me !  Who,  then,  can  so  softly  bind  up  the  wound  of  another,  as 
he  who  has  felt  the  same  wound  himself  ?" 

"  And  what  more  sublime  delight,  than  to  mingle  tears  with  one 
whom  the  hand  of  Heaven  hath  smitten !  to  watch  over  the  bed 
of  sickness,  and  to  beguile  its  tedious  and  its  painful  moments  ! 
to  share  our  bread  with  one  to  whom  misfortune  has  left  none  ! 
This  world  abounds  indeed  with  misery :  to  hghten  its  burthen, 
we  must  divide  it  with  one  another.  But  let  us  now  try  the  virtue 
of  your  mathematical  balance,  and  as  you  have  put  into  one 
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scale  the  burttiens  of  friendship,  let  me  put  its  comforts  into  the 
other.     When  languishing  then  under  disease,  how  grateful  is  the 
solace  of  our  frifends  !  how  are  we  penetrated  with  their  assiduities 
and  attentions !  how  much  are  we  supported  by  their  encourag- 
ments  and  kind  offices  !     When  Heaven  has  taken  from  us  some 
object  of  our  love,  how  sweet  is  it  to  have  a  bosom  whereon  to  re- 
cline our  heads,  and  into  which  w^e  may  pour  the  torrent  of  our 
tears  !   Grief,  with  such  a  comfort  is  almost  a  luxury  !     In  a  life 
where  we  are  perpetually  exposed  to  want  and  accident,  yours  is  a 
wonderful  proposition,  to  insulate  ourselves,  to  retire  from  all  aid, 
and  to  wrap  ourselves  in  the  mantle  of  self-sufiiciency  !     For  as- 
suredly nobody  will  care  for  him,  who  cares  for  nobody.     But 
friendship  is  precious,  not  only  in  tiie  shade,  but  in  the  sunshine 
of  life ;  and  thanks  to  a  benevolent  arrangement  of  things,  the 
greater  part  of  hfe  is  sunshine.       *      *      Let  the  gloomy  monk, 
sequestered  from  the  world,  seek  unsocial  pleasures  in  the  bottom 
of  his  cell !     Let  the  subhmated  philosopher  grasp  visionary  hap- 
piness, while  pursuing  phantoms  dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth  1 
Their  supreme  wisdom  is  supreme  folly:  and  they  mistake  for 
happiness  the  mere  absence  of  pain.     Had  they  ever  felt  the  solid 
pleasure  of  one  generous  spasm  of  the  heart,  they  would  exchange 
for  it  all  the  frigid  speculations  of  their  lives,  which  you  have  been 
vaunting  in  such  elevated  terms.     Believe  me,  then,  my  friend, 
that  that  is  a  miserable  arithmetic,  which  could  estimate  friendship 
at  nothing,  or  at  less  than  nothing." 

How  pure,  and  grateful,  and  animating  the  sensations  with  which 
every  American  must  contemplate  so  rare  an  assemblage  of  virtues, 
in  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  benefactors.  But  is  there 
no  circumstance  to  detract  from  this  just  national  pride  and  exulta- 
tion ?  Alas !  there  is  one.  All  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
were  overshadowed  with  gloom.  He  was  permitted  to  languish  in 
poverty  and  distress  during  the  most  helpless  and  hopeless  period 
of  his  existence.  If  it  be  asked  why  he  fell  a  victim  to  penury  and 
want?  the  answer  is  inscribed  on  every  page  of  his  country's  his- 
tory. It  beams  from  the  surface  of  every  thing  that  is  peculiar 
and  admirable  in  the  principles  of  our  government.  What  institu- 
ticm  is  there  in  the  United  States  which  does  not  bear  ihe  impress  of 
his  genius  and  his  labors  ?  What  charitable  establbhment,  promis- 
ing real  utility,  that  has  not  profitted  of  his  patronage.  What  son 
or  daughter  of  affliction,  that  has  solicited  aid,  who  has  not  shared 
his  bounty  ?  What  nation,  clime,  or  kindred  that  has  not  partici- 
pated of  his  generous  hospitality  ?    He  sacrificed  the  bulk  of  his 
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inheritance,  immense  as  it  was,  upon  the  altar  of  all  the  virtues  ; 
and  the  general  prostration  of  the  farming  business,  the  calamitous 
fluctuations  of  the  paper  medium,  which  doubled  and  trebled  his 
debts,  by  reducing  in  that  proportion  the  value  of  landed  property, 
and  the  bankruptcy  of  individuals  for  whom  he  had  largely  under- 
written, carried  away  the  remainder.     In  this  hopeless  condition, 
with  his  estate  overloaded  with  incumbrances,  his  health  daily  sink- 
ing under  age  and  disease,  and  harrowed  by  the  prospect  of  leav- 
ing a  numerous  family  in  wretchedness,  he  threw  himself,  as  a  last 
and  painful  resource,  not  upon  the  gratitude — no,  he  could  not  do 
that — but  upon  the  naked  justice  of  his  native  State,  as  it  had  been 
frequently,  though  discretionally;  exercised.     He  asked  not  a  far- 
thing from  the  treasury.     He  simply  requested  permission  of  the 
Legislature,  by  the  aid  of  a  Lottery,  to  sell  his  own  property  freely 
to  pay  his  own  debts  ;  and  not  to  sacrifice  it,  as  w^ould  have  been 
unavoidable,  if  forced  into  a  market  without  bidders,  to  enhance  the 
fortunes  of  speculators  merely,  leaving  those  unpaid  who  had  trust- 
ed to  his  good  faith.     This  was  the  only  form  in  which  he  would 
accept  assistance  from  the  public.     His  principles  would  not  permit 
him  to  receive  a  donation  from  the  State  or  General  Government, 
and  he  forbade  his  friends  from  asking  or  receiving  it.     The  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  giandson,  written  in  February,  1826,  during 
the  pendency  of  his  application,  presents  an  affecting  picture  of  the 
state  of  his  mind  under  the  pressure  of  his  multiplied  adversities. 

"  My  dear  Jeffierson — I  duly  received  your  affectionate  letter  of 
the  3d,  and  perceive  there  are  greater  doubts  than  1  had  apprehend- 
ed whether  the  Legislature  will  indulge  me  in  my  request  to  them. 
It  is  a  part  of  my  mortification  to  perceive  that  I  had  so  far  over- 
valued myself  as  to  have  counted  on  it,  with  too  much  confidence. 
I  see,  in  the  failure  of  this  hope,  a  deadly  blast  of  all  my  peace  of 
mind,  during  my  remaining  days.  You  kindly  encourage  me  to 
keep  up  myjspirits — but  oppressed  with  Idisease,  debility,  age,  and 
embarrassed  affairs,  this  is  difficult.  For  myself,  I  should  not  re- 
gard a  prostration  of  fortune.  But  T  am  overwhelmed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  situation  in  which  I  may  leave  my  family ;  my  dear 
and  beloved  daughter,  the  cherished  companion  of  my  early  life, 
and  nurse  of  my  age,  and  her  children,  rendered  as  dear  to  me  as 
if  my  own,  from  having  lived  with  them  from  their  cradle,  left  in  a 
comfortless  situation,  hold  up  to  me  nothing  but  future  gloom — and 
I  should  not  care  were  life  to  end  with  the  line  I  am  writing,  were 
it  not  that  I  may  be  yet  of  some  avail  to  the  family.    Their  afiec- 
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tionate  devoticm  to  me  makes  a  willingness  to  endure  life  a  duty^ 
so  long  as  it  can  be  of  any  use  to  them.  Yourself  particularly, 
dear  Jefferson,  I  consider  as  the  greatest  of  the  Godsends  which 
l^eaven  has  granted  to  me ! — Without  you,  what  could  I  do  under 
the  difficulties  that  now  environ  me  ?  These  have  been  produced  in 
some  degree  by  my  own  unskilful  management,  and  devoting  my 
time  to  the  service  of  my  country  ;  but  much  also  by  the  unfortu- 
nate fluctuations  in  the  value  of  our  money,  and  the  long  continued 
depression  of  farming  business.  But  for  the  last,  I  am  confident 
my  debts  might  be  paid,  leaving  me  Monticello  and  the  Bedford 
estate.  But  where  there  are  no  bidders,  property,  however  great,  is 
no  resource  for  the  payment  of  debts — all  may  go  for  little  or  noth- 
ing. Perhaps,  however,  even  in  this  case,  I  may  have  no  right  to 
complain,  as  these  misfortunes  have  been  held  back  for  my  last 
days  when  few  remain  to  me.  I  duly  acknowledge  that  I  have 
gone  through  a  long  life,  with  fewer  circumstances  of  affliction 
than  are  the  lot  of  most  men. — Uninterrupted  health,  a  compe- 
tence for  every  reasonable  want,  usefulness  to  my  fellow-citizens, 
a  good  portion  of  their  esteem,  no  complaint  against  the  world 
which  has  sufficiently  honored  me,  and  above  all,  a  family  which 
has  blessed  me  by  their  affection,  and  never  by  their  conduct  given 
me  a  moment's  pain.  And  should  this  my  last  request  be  granted, 
I  may  yet  close  with  a  cloudless  sun,  a  long  (and  serene  day  of 
life.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Jefferson,  that  I  have  a  just  sense  of 
the  part  you  have  contributed  to  this,  and  that  I  bear  to  you  un- 
measured affection." 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  written  about 

a  week  afterwards,  is  not  without  great  interest  from  its  concluding 

sentiments,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  last 

he  ever  addressed  to  his  old  and  well-tried  bosom  friend.    After 

leaving  him  a  warm  exhortation  on  the  subject  of  the  University, 

in  view  of  its  political  importance  to  the  country,  and  detailing 

the  distressing  situation  of  his  finances,  with  the  causes  that  led  to 

it,  he  says : 

"Reflecting  on  these  thing?,  the  practice  occurred  to  me,  of  sell- 
ing, on  fair  valuation,  and  by  way  of  lottery,  often  resorted  to  before 
the  Revoluion  to  effect  large  sales,  and  still  in  constant  usage  in 
every  State  for  individual  as  well  as  corporation  purposes.  If  it  is 
permitted  in  my  case,  my  lands  here  alone,  with  the  mills,  &c., 
will  pay  every  thing,  and  leave  me  Monticello  and  a  farm  firee.  If 
refused,  I  must  sell  every  thing  here,  perhaps  considerably  in  Bed-  • 
lord,  move  thither  with  my  family,  where  I  have  not  even  a  log 
hut  to  put  my  head  into,  and  whether  ground  for  burial,  will  de- 
pend on  the  depredations  which,  under  the  form  of  sales,  shall  have 
been  committed  on  my  property.    The  question  then  with  me  was, 
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Utrum  horum?  But  why  afflict  you  with  these  details  ?  Indeed, 
I  cannot  tell,  unless  pains  are  lessened  by  communication  with  a 
friend.  The  friendship  which  has  subsisted  between  us,  now  half 
a  century,  and  the  harmony  of  our  political  principles  and  pursuits,* 
have  been  sources  of  constant  happiness  to  me  through  that  long 
period.  And  if  I  remove  beyond  the  reach  of  attentions  to  the 
University,  or  beyond  the  bourne  of  Ufe  itself,  as  I  soon  must,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  leave  that  institution  under  your  care,  and  an  assurance 
that  it  will  not  be  wanting.  It  has  also  been  a  great  solace  to  me, 
to  believe  that  you  are  engaged  in  vhidicating  to  posterity  the 
course  we  have  pursued  for  preserving  to  them,  in  all  their  purity, 
the  blessings  of  self-government,  which  we  had  assisted,  too,  in  ac- 
quiring for  them.  If  ever  the  earth  has  beheld  a  system  of  admin* 
istration  conducted  with  a  single  and  steadfast  eye  to  the  general 
interest  and  happiness  of  those  committed  to  it,  one  which,  protected 
by  truth,  can  never  know  reproach,  it  is  that  to  which  our  lives 
have  been  devoted.  To  myself  you  have  been  a  pillar  of  support 
through  life.  Take  care  of  me  when  dead,  and  be  assured  diat  I 
shall  leave  with  you  my  last  affections." 

But  a  few  days  after,  to  wit,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1826,  his 
application  for  a  Lottery  passed  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  by  un- 
expectedly great  majorities  in  both  Houses.  This  honorable  issue 
imparted  the  purest  consolation  to  (Jie  heart  of  the  venerable  Patri- 
arch, and  gave  a  spring  to  emotions  which  were  almost  dead  before. 
"The  necessity  which  dictated  this  expedient,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"cost  me,  in  its  early  stage,  unspeakable^mortification.  The  turn 
it  has  taken,  so  much  beyond  what  I  could  have  expected,  has  coun- 
tervailed all  I  suffered,  and  become  a  source  of  felicity  which  I 
should  otherwise  never  have  known."  The  scheme  of  the  Lottery 
embraced  three  great  prizes,  to  wit,  the  Monticello  estate,  valued  at 
71,000 dollars;  the  Shadwell  mills  adjoining  it,  valued  at  30,000  ; 
and  the  Albemarle  estate,  at  11,500.  The  Bedford  tract  was  not 
thrown  in,  becau^,  being  derived  from  his  wife,  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
only  a  life  estate  in  it,  with  power  to  convey  it  to  tteir  descendants 
in  such  portions  as  he  chose.  Othervrise  this  estate  would  have 
gone  in  with  the  rest. 

Simultaneously  with  the  proceedings  in  the  Virginia  Legislature, 

^  and  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  a  state 

of  pecuniary  distress,  a  spontaneous  and  noble  feeling  of  gratitude 

burst  forth  in  every  section  of  the  Union.    That  the  great,  the  good, 

the  revered  character,  who  had  been  the  chosen  champion  of  the 

people  under  every  oppreision,  fweign  and  internal,  who  had  cover- 

47* 
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cd  the  wide  empire  with  a  solid  and  sparkling  glory,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pine  in  indigence,  and  be  exiled,  in  his  old  age,  from  the 
haunt  of  his  happier  days,  was  too  revolting  to  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica, not  to  awaken  the  liveliest  sensibilities  for  his  situation.     The 
paltry  expedient  of  a  Lottery  was  considered  too  cold  and  calculating 
a  remedy  for  a  case  which  addressed  itself  to  all  the  nobler  sympa- 
thies of  the  human  heart,     Public  meetings  were  called  in  all  the 
considerable  cities  of  the  Union,  at  which  feeling  and  high-spirited 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  subscriptions  opened,  which  were  as 
suddenly  filled  with  emulous  contributions  to  therelief  of  the  suffer- 
ing Apostle  of  human  liberty.     The  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  act  u- 
ated  by  a  peculiar  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  author  of  their  ad- 
mission into  the  Republic,  immediately  passed  an  act  appropriating 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal.     The  Legislature 
of  South  Carohna,  it  is  believed,  did  the  same.     Various  schemes 
were  proposed,  in  different  places,  in'all  which  the  leading  object  ap- 
peared to  be,  how  to  bestow  their  bounty  so  as  to  give  least  pain  to 
the  delicacy  of  his  feeUngs. 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  Uved  to  derive  very  little  benefit  from  these  vol- 
untary offerings  of  a  grateful  pe^le,  and  none,  from  the  legislative 
provision  of  his.  native  State.  His  health  had  been  impaired  by  a 
too  free  use  of  the  Hot  Spring  Bath  in  1818.  From  that  time  his 
indisposition  steadily  incrqgsed  until  the  spring  of  1826,  when  it  at- 
tained a  troublesome  and  alarming  violence,  giving  certain  indica- 
tions of  a  gradual  approach  of  dissolution.  Qf  the  issue  he  early 
seemed  perfectly  aware.  On  the  5th  of  Juj^,  he  observed  to  a  friend 
that  '  he  doubted  his  weathering  the  .{Present  summer.'  On  the 
24th  of  June,  his  disorder  and  weaktffes  havinor  reached  a  distress- 
ing  point,  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  family  and  saw  his  phy- 
sician— Dr.  Dungleson  of  tlte  University.  On  this  occasion  he 
warned  a  friend,  who  came  to  see  him  on  private  business,  that 
"  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;"  and  expressed  with  regret  his  only 
apprehension,  that  "  he  could  not  hold  out  to  see  the  blessed  Fourth 
of  July  ;^'  that  he  had  called  in  a  physician,  and  to  gratify  his  fam- 
ily, would  follow  his  prescriptions,  but  that  it  would  prove  unavail- 
ing— "  the  machine  had  worn  out  and  would  go  on  no  longer." 
On  the  same  day,  he  addressed  that  most  remarkable  letter  to  the 
Mayor  of  Washington,  copies  of  which,  elegantly  printed  and  fram  • 
ed,  adorn  the  mantle-pieces  of  many  of  the  private  dwellings  in  that 
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City,  and  the  walls  of  its  public  edifices.  This  was  the  last  letter 
he  ever  wrote,  ana  surely  none  was  better  fitted  to  be  the  last,  for  it 
is  clearly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  among  those  of  its  extraor- 
dinary author. 

"  Respected  Sir, — The  kind  invitation  I  receive  from  you,  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Washington,  to  be  present  with 
them  at  their  celebration  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  In- 
dependence, as  one  of  the  surviving  signers  of  an  instrument  preg- 
nant with  our  own,  and  the  fate  of  the  world,  is  most  flattering  to 
myself,  and  heightened  by  the  honorable  accompaniment  proposed 
for  the  comfort  of  such  a  journey.     It  adds  sensibly  to  the  sufferings 
of  sickness,  to  be  deprived  by  it  of  a  personal  participation  in  the  re- 
joicings of  that  day.     But  acquiescence  is  a  duty,  under  circumstan- 
ces not  placed  amorjg  those  we  are  permitted  to  control.     I  should 
indeed,  with  peculiar  delight,  have  met  and  exchanged  there  con- 
ofratulations  personally  with  the  small  band,  the  remnant  of  that 
host  of  worthies,  who  joined  with  us  on  that  day,  in  the  bold  and 
doubtful  election  we  were  to  make  for  our  country,  between  submis- 
sion or  the  sword ;  and  to  have  enjoyed  with  them  the  consolatory 
fact,  that  our  fellow-citizens,  after  half  a  century  of  experience  and 
prosperity,  continue  to  approve  the  choice  we  made.     May  it  be  to 
the  world,  what  I  believe  it  will  be  (to  some  parts  sooner,  to  others 
later,  but  finally  to  all,)  the  signal  of  arousing  men  to  burst  the 
chains  under  which  monkish  ignorance  and  superstition  had  persua- 
d'ed  them  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  assume  the  blessings  and  secu- 
rity of  self-government.     That  form  which  we  have  substituted,  re- 
stores the  free  right  to  the  unbounded  exercise  of  reason  and  free- 
dom of  opinion.     All  eyes  are  opened,  or  opening,  to  the  rights  of 
man.     The  general  spread  of  the  light  of  science  has  already  laid 
open  to  every  view  the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
has  not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  favored  few 
booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the  grace  of 
God.     These  are  grounds  of  hope  for  others.     For  ourselves,  let 
the  annual  return  of  this  day  for  ever  refresh  our  recollections  of 
these  rights,  and  an  undiminished  devotion  to  them. 

"  I  will  ask  permission  here  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
should  have  met  my  ancient  neighbors  of  the  city  of  Washington 
and  its  vicinities,  with  whom  I  passed  so^many  years  of  a  pleasing 
social  intercourse  ;  an  intercourse  which  so  much  relieved  the  anx- 
ieties of  the  pubhc  cares,  and  left  impressions  so  deeply  engraved  in 
my  affections,  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  With  my  regret  that  ill 
health  forbids  me  the  gratification  of  an  acceptance,  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive for  yourself,  and  those  for  whom  you  write,  the  assuranpe  of 
my  highest  respect  and  friendly  attachments." 

On  the  28th  of  June,  a  friend  from  a  distance  visited  him  on  pri- 
vate business,  and  has  left  an  affecting  account  of  his  interview. 
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"  As  I  approached  the  house,"  says  he,  "  the  anxiety  and  distress 
visible  in  the  countenance  of  the  servants,  increased  the  gloom  of 
my  own  forebodings,  and  I  entered  it  under  no  little  agitation.    Af- 
ter the  object  of  my  call  was  made  known  to  Mrs.  Randolph,  she 
told  me  that,  although  her  father  had  been  expecting  to  see  me,  he 
was  then  too  unwell  to  receive  any  one.     It  was  but  too  evident, 
that  the  fears  of  his  daughter  overballanced  her  hopes  ;  and  while 
sympathising  in  her  distress,  I  could  not  help  sighing  to  think  that, 
although  separated  from  him  only  by  a  thin  wall,  I  was  never  more 
to  behold  the  venerable  man,  who  had  entered  all  the  walks  of  pol- 
itics and  philosophy,  and  in  all  was  foremost — and  to  whom  the 
past,  present  and  all  future  ages  are,  and  will  be  so  much  indebted. 
However,  Mrs.  Randolph  having  left  me,  to  attend  to  her  father,  soon 
returned,  and  observed  that  she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  he 
could  not  see  me  ;  but  upon  her  casually  mentioning  my  arrival,  he 
had  desired  I  should  be  invited  into  his  chamber.     My  emotions  at 
approaching  Jeffersoris  dying  hed^  I  cannot  describe.     You  re- 
member the  alcove  in  which  he  slept.     There  he  was  extended — 
feeble,  prostrate ;  but  the  fine  and  clear  expression  of  his  counten- 
ance not  at  all  obscured.     At  the  first  glance  he  recognized  me. 
and  his  hand  and  voice  at  once  saluted  me.     The  energy  of  his 
grasp,  and  the  spirit  of  his  conversation,  were  such  as  to  make  me 
hope  he  would  yet  rally — and  that  the  superiority  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter in  his  composition,  would  preserve  him  yet  longer.     He  regret- 
ted that  I  should  find  him  so  helpless,  talked  of  the  freshet  then  pre- 
vailing in  James  river,  and  said  he  had  never  known  a  more  de- 
structive one.     He  soon,  however,  passed  to  the  University,  expa- 
tiated on  its  future  utility,  commended  the  professors,  and  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  the  students.     A  sword  was  suspend- 
ed at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  which  he  told  me  was  presented  to  him  by 
an  Arabian  Chief,  and  that  the  blade  was  a  true  Damascus.     At 
this  time  he  became  so  cheerful  as  to  smile,  even  to  laughing,  at.  a 
remark  I  made.    He  alluded  to  the  probability  of  his  death,  as  a 
man  would  to  the  prospect  of  being  caught  in  a  shower,  as  an  event 
not  to  be  desired,  but  not  to  be  feared.    Upon  proposing  to  with- 
draw, I  observed  that  I  would  call  to  see  him  again.     He  said, 
^  well  do,  but  you  will  dine  here  to  day.'    To  this  I  replied,  '  I 
proposed  deferring  that  pleasure  until  he  got  better.'    He  waved 
his  hand  and  shook  his  head  with  some  impatience,  saying,  emphat- 
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ically,  '  you  must  dine  here,  my  sickness  makes  no  difference.'    I 
consented,  left  him,  and  never  saw  him  more." 

During  the  four  or  five  days  remaining  to  him,  liis  decay  was 
gradual,  but  visible.  Of  this  no  one  was  more  conscious  than  him- 
self ;  yet  he  retained,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  the  same 
serene,  decisive,  and  cheerful  temper,  which  had  marked  his  event- 
ful history.  He  often  recuiTed  with  spirit  and  animation  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  expressed  his  hope  that  "  the  State  would  not  now 
abandon  it."  He  spoke  of  the  changes  which  he  feared  would  be 
made  in  it ;  of  his  probable  successor  as  Rector  ;  of  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to' his  native  State ;  and  counselled  and  advised  as  to 
his  private  affairs.  Upon  being  imusually  ill  for  a  short  time,  he  ob- 
served very  cheerfully,  "  Well  Doctor,  a  few  hours  more  and  the 
struggle  will  be  over."  He  called  in  his  family,  and  conversed 
calmly  and  separately  with  each  of  them.  To  his  daughter  he  pre- 
sented a  small  morocco  case  which  he  requested  her  to  open  imme- 
diately after  his  decease.  On  opening  the  case  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain an  elegant  and  affectionate  strain  of  poetry  "  on  the  virtues  of 
his  dutiful  and  incomparable  daughter."  When  the  3d  of  July  ar- 
rived, upon  enquiring  with  some  solicitude  the  day  of  the  montli, 
he  expressed  a  fervent  desire  to  live  till  the  next  day,  that  "he  might 
breathe  the  air  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  when  he  would  joyfully 
sing,  with  old  Simeon,  Nunc  Dimittas,  Domine."  In  the  few 
short  intervals  of  delirium  which  occurred,  his  mind  relapsed  to  the 
age  of  the  Revolution,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  that  period.  He 
talked,  in  broken  sentences,  of  the  Committees  of  Safety,  and  the 
rest  of  that  great  machinery,  which  he  imagined  to  be  still  in  mo- 
tion. One  of  his  exclamations  was,  "  Warn  the  Committee  to  be 
on  their  guard,"  and  he  instantly  rose  in  his  bed,  with  the  help  of 
his  attendants,  and  went  through  the  act  of  writing  a  hurried  note. 
But  his  reason  was  almost  constantly  in  her  seat,  when  the  great 
topics  on  which  he  dwelt,  were  the  happiness  of  his  only  and  belov- 
ed child,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  advent  of  the  approach- 
ing anniversary. 

When  the  morning  of  that  day  came,  he  appeared  to  be  thor- 
oughly impressed,  as  if  preternaturally,  that  he  should  not  Uve 
through  it,  and  only  expressed  a  desire  that  he  might  surviye  imtil 
mid  day.    He  seemed  perfectly  at  ease,  being  willing  to  die.    When  '  ; 
the  Doctor  entered  his  room,  he  said,  "  Well  Doctor,  you  see  I  am 
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here  yet."  His  disorder  being  checked,  a  friend  expressed  a  hope 
of  amendment.  His  reply  was,  ^-  that  the  powers  of  nature  were 
too  much  exhausted  to  be  rallied."  On  a  member  of  his  family  ob- 
servdng  that  he  was  better,  and  that  the  Doctor  thought  so,  he  lis- 
tened with  evident  impatience,  and  said,  "Do  not  imagine  for  a  mo- 
ment that  /  feel  the  smallest  solicitude  as  to  the  result."  He  then 
calmly  gave  directions  for  his  funeral,  expressly  forbidding  all  pomp 
and  parade,  when,  being  answered  by  a  hope  that  it  would  be  long 
ere  the  occasion  would  require  their  observance,  he  asked,  with  a 
smile,  "  Do  you  think  I  fear  to  die  ?"  A  few  moments  after,  he 
called  his  family  and  friends  around  his  bed-side,  and  uttered  dis- 
tinctly the  following  sentence :  "  I  have  done  for  my  country,  and 
for  all  mankind,  all  that  I  could  do,  and  I  now  resign  my  soul, 
without  fear,  to  my  God,  my  daughter  to  my  country."  These 
were  the  last  words  he  articulated — his  last  solemn  declaration  to 
the  world — his  dying  Vill  and  testament,  bequeathing  his  most 
precious  gifts,  to  his  God,  and  to  his  country.  All  that  was  heard 
from  him  afterwards,  was  a  hurried  repetition,  in  indistinct  and 
scarcely  audible  accents,  of  his  favorite  ejaculation,  Nunc  Dimit- 
tas,  Domine — Nunc  Diviittas,  Domine.  He  sunk  away  imper- 
ceptibly, and  breathed  his  last,  without  a  struggle  or  a  murmur,  at 
ten  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  on  the  great  Jubilee  of  American 
Liberty — the  day,  and  hour  too,  on  which  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence received  its  final  reading,  and  the  day,  and  hour,  on 
which  he  prayed  to  Heaven  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  depart. 
Astonishing  coincidence  1  wonderful  euthangisia !  Was  not  the 
hand  of  God  most  aiffectingly  displayed  in  this  event,  as  if  to  add 
another,  and  a  crowning  one,  to  the  multiplied  proofs  of  His  special 
superintendence  over  this  happy  country  ?  On  the  anniversary  of 
a  day  the  most  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  mankind — on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  momentous  day — on  a  day,  too,  which 
his  own  great  work  had  rendered  thus  momentous — at  the  identi- 
cal moment,  when,  fifty  years  before,  he  was  engaged  in  repeating 
its  sublime  and  eternal  truths,  for  the  final  adoption  of  hi^  country, 
— and  in  merciful  fulfilment  of  his  last  earthly  prayer,  he  closed  his 
eyes  in  patriot  ecstacy,  amidst  the  thunders  of  artillery,  and  the 
lightnings  of  impassioned  declamation,  flashing  from  every  temple, 
and  the  hosannas  of  a  congregated  nation,  uniting  with  one  voice 
in  proclaiming  the  assurances  of  his  immortality!     The  like  felicit- 
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ous  combination  has  never  happened  in  the  world — no,  nor  can  it 
ever  happen,  may  be  almost  said  with  certainty.  Few  of  the  mir- 
acles recorded  in  the  sacred  writings,  are  more  conspicuous  or  impos- 
ing. Mark  again — what  did  not  escape  the  wonder  and  the  record  of 
the  anxious  spectators  of  the  scene — the  extraordinary  protraction 
of  physical  existence,  manifested  in  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, as  if  to  render  the  coincidence  more  strikingly  and  beautiful- . 
ly  complete.  At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  on  the  3d  of  July,  his  physician, 
of  whose  eminence  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak,  pronounced 
that  he  might  be  expected  to  cease  to  live,  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  that  time.  Yet  he  lived  seventeen  hours  longer,  without  any 
evident  pain,  or  suflfering,  or  restlessness ;  with  sensibility,  con- 
sciousness, and  intelligence,  for  much  more  than  twelve  hours  of 
the  time ;  and  at  last  gradually  subsided  into  inanimation  like  a 
lamp  which  had  shone  throughout  a  long,  dark  night,  spreading  far 
its  beneficent  rays,  and  had  continued  to  burn  enough  to  usher  in 
broad  day  light  upon  mankind.  His  desire  to  see  the  noon-tide  of 
the  National  Jubilee  was  thus  wonderfully  fulfilled,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  all  around  him.  Surely,  a  life  so  precious  and  il- 
lustrious, should,  if  possible,  be  rendered  more  estimable,  more  sa- 
cred, in  contemplation  of  the  incomprehensible  fehcity  of  his  death. 
Never  was  this  nation  more  profoundly  impressed  than  by  the 
occurrence  of  this  event.  When  the  first  shock  of  the  intelligence 
was  over,  the  silent  emotions  of  amazement  yielded  to  interjection- 
al  exclamations  from  every  tongue,  of  mingled  surprise,  admiration, 
and  awe.  Instead  of  being  viewed  in  the  hght  of  a  calamity,  there 
was  not  a  heart  which  did  not  feel  a  thrill  of  rapture  at  the  miracu- 
lous beauty  of  such  a  death.  Friend  met  friend  in  mournful  pleas- 
ure, and  interchanged  felicitations,  broken  with  ejaculations  of  won- 
der, on  the  signal  manifestation  of  the  hand  of  heaven  in  our  affairs. 
Business  was  suspended,  from  town  to  town,  as  the  intelligence 
spread  through  the  country;  the  minute  guns  were  fired,  the  bells  all 
sounded  a  funeral  note,  the  flags  of  the  shipping  fell  half  mast,  and 
every  demonstration  of  profound  feeling,  spontaneously  co-operated 
in  marking  with  reverence  the  impressive  occasion.  Yet,  while  the 
nation  was  heaving  with  the  first  agitations  of  the  shock,  the  report 
of  the  death  of  his  venerable  co-adjutor  of  Quincy,  but  ^ve  hours 
after,  on  the  same  day,  came  like  a  second  bolt  firom  the  same  Super- 
intending Hand,  to  confirm  and  redouble  the  awful  solemnity  of  the 
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moment.  Dying  also  in  the  same  mighty  spirit,  with  the  last  words, 
"  Independence  forever ^'^  and  "  Jefferson  survives^'^ — the  one  the 
Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  other  its  great 
champion  and  defender  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  both  the  only 
two  survivors  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  that  instru- 
ment,— another  and  powerful  confirmation  was  added,  that '  Heav- 
en itself  mingled  visibly  in  the  jubilee  celebration  of  American  Lib- 
erty, hallowing  anew  the  day  by  a  double  apotheosis.'  They  were 
amiable  and  glorious  in  their  lives  ;  in  death  they  could  not  be  di- 
vided. It  was  indeed  a  fit  occasion  for  the  deepest  public  feeling 
Happening  singly,  each  of  these  events  was  felt  as  supernatural ; 
happening  together,  the  astonishment,  with  the  evidence,  was  ren- 
dered two  fold,  and  almost  overwhelming. 

In  a  private  memorandum,  found  among  some  other  obituary  pa- 
pers of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  was  the  suggestion,  that  in  case  any  memori- 
al of  him  should  ever  be  thought  of,  a  small  granite  obelisk  should 
be  erected,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

Here  lies  buried 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

Of  the  Statutes  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom, 

And  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Volumes  of  panegyric  could  never  convey  so  adequate  an  idea  of 
unpretending  greatness,  as  is  contained  in  this  brief  and  modest 
epitome  of  all  the  splendid  achievments  of  along,  and  arduous,  and 
incessantly  useful  life ! 
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Ox  a  long,  gently  slopiDg  hill  five  miles  east  of  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia,  the  traveller,  passing  along  the  county 
road  of  Albemarle,  has  pointed  out  to  him  the  spot  where 
Thoraaa  Jefferson  was  horn,  April  13th,  1743.  A  few  aged 
locust-trees  are  still  left  to  mark  the  place,  and  two  or  three 
sycamores  stretch  out  their  long  majestic  arms  over  the 
greensward  heneath,  once  the  scene  of  young  Jefferson's 
boyish  games,  but  now  a  silent  pasture,  where  cattle  and 
sheep  browse,  undisturbed  by  the  proximity  of  any  dwell- 
ing. The  trees  are  all  that  are  left  of  an  avenue  planted  by 
bim  on  his  twenty-first  birthday,  and,  as  such,  are  objects  of 
peculiar  interest  to  those  who  love  to  dwell  upon  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  past. 

The  situation  is  one  well  suited  for  a  family  mansion — of- 
fering from  its  site  a  landscape  view  rarely  surpassed.  To 
the  south  are  seen  the  picturesque  valley  and  banks  of  the 
Rivanna,  with  an  extensive,  peaceful-looking  horizon  view, 
lying  like  a  sleeping  beauty,  in  the  east;  while  long  rolling 
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hills,  occasionally  rising  into  mountain  ranges  until  at  last 
they  are  all  lost  in  the  gracefully-sweeping  profile  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  stretch  westward,  and  the  thickly  -  wooded 
Southwest  Mountains,  with  the  highly-cultivated  fields  and 
valleys  intervening,  close  the  scene  on  the  north,  and  present 
landscapes  whose  exquisite  enchantment  must  ever  charm 
the  beholder. 

A  brief  sketch  of  Jefferson's  family  and  early  life  is  given 
in  the  following  quotation  from  his  Memoir,  written  by  him- 
self: 

January  6, 1821. — At  the  age  of  Y7, 1  begin  to  make  some 
memoranda,  and  state  some  recollections  of  dates  and  facts 
concerning  myself,  for  my  own  more  ready  reference,  and  for 
the  information  of  my  family. 

The  tradition  in  my  father's  family  was,  that  their  ances- 
tor came  to  this  country  from  Wales,  and  from  near  the 
mountain  of  Snowden,  the  highest  in  Great  Britain.  I  noted 
once  a  case  from  Wales  in  the  law  reports,  where  a  person 
of  our  name  was  either  plaintift'  or  defendant ;  and  one  of 
the  same  name  was  Secretary  to  the  Virginia  Company. 
These  are  the  only  instances  in  which  I  have  met  with  the 
name  in  that  country.  I  have  found  it  in  our  early  records ; 
but  the  first  particular  information  I  have  of  any  ancestor 
was  of  my  grandfather,  who  lived  at  the  place  in  Chester- 
field called  Osborne's,  and  owned  the  lands  afterwards  the 
glebe  of  the  parish.  He  had  three  sons :  Thomas,  who  died 
young;  Field,  who  settled  on  the  waters  of  tl»e  Roanoke, 
and  left  numerous  descendants;  and  Peter,  my  father,  who 
settled  on  the  lands  I  still  own,  called  Shad  well,  adjoining 
my  present  residence.  He  was  born  February  20th,  1708, 
and  intermarried  1739  with  Jane  Randolph,  of  the  age  of  10, 
daughter  of  Isham  Randolph,  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  that 
name  and  family  settled  at  Dungeness,  in  Goochland.  They 
trace  their  pedigree  far  back  in  England  and  Scotland,  to 
which  let  every  one  ascribe  the  faith  and  merit  he  chooses. 

My  father's  education  had  been  quite  neglected  ;  but  being 
of  a  strong  mind,  sound  judgment,  and  eager  after  informa- 
tion, he  read  much,  and  improved  himself;  insomuch  that  he 
was  chosen,  with  Joshua  Fry,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
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William  and  Mary  College,  to  run  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which  had  been  begun 
by  Colonel  Byrd,  and  was  afterwards  employed  with  the 
same  Mr.  Fry  to  make  the  first  map  of  Virginia  which  had 
ever  been  made,  that  of  Captain  Smith  being  merely  a  con- 
jectural sketch.  They  posseesed  excellent  materials  for  so 
much  of  the  countiy  as  is  below  the  Blue  Ridge,  little  being 
then  known  beyond  that  ridge.  He  was  the  third  or  fourth 
settler,  about  the  year  1737,  of  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  I  live.  He  died  August  17th,  1767,  leaving  my  moth- 
er a  widow,  who  lived  till  1776,  with  six  daughters  and  two 
sons,  myself  the  elder. 

To  my  younger  brother  he  left  bis  estate  on  James  liiver, 
called  Snowden,  after  the  supposed  birthplace  of  the  fami- 
ly; to  myself,  the  lands  on  which  I  was  born  and  live.  He 
placed  me  at  the  English  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  at 
the  Latin  at  nine,  where  I  continued  until  his  death.  My 
teacher,  Mr.  Douglap,  a  clergyman  from  Scotland,  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  taught  me  the 
French ;  and  on  the  death  of  my  father  I  went  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maury,  a  correct  classical  scholar,  with  whom  I  contin- 
ued two  years. 

The  talents  of  great  men  are  frequently  siud  to  be  derived 
from  the  mother.  If  they  are  inheritable,  Jefferson  was  en- 
titled to  them  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  side.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  vigor,  both  of  mind 
and  body.  His  son  never  wearied  of  dwelling  with  all  the 
pride  of  filial  devotion  and  admiration  on  the  noble  traits 
of  his  character.  To  the  regular  duties  of  his  vocation  as  a 
land-surveyor  {which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  profes- 
sion of  Washington  also)  were  added  those  of  county  sur- 
veyor, colonel  of  the  militia,  and  member  of  the  House  of 
Bu  loesses. 

Family  tradition  has  preserved  several  incidents  of  the 
survey  of  the  boundary-line  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  remarka- 
ble powers  of  endurance,  untiring  energy,  and  indomitable 
courage.     The  perils  and  toils  of  running  that  lino  across 
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the  Blue  Ridge  were  almost  incredible,  and  were  not  sur- 
passed by  those  encountered  by  Colonel  Byrd  and  his  party 
in  forcing  the  same  line  through  the  forests  and  marshes  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp  in  the  year  1728.  On  this  expedition 
Colonel  Jefferson  and  his  companions  had  often  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  found  but  a  broken  rest,  sleeping — as 
they  were  obliged  to  do  for  safety — in  trees.  At  length 
their  supply  of  provisions  began  to  run  low,  and  his  com- 
rades, overcome  by  hunger  and  exhaustion,  fell  fainting  be- 
side him.  Amid  all  these  hardships  and  difficulties,  Jeffer- 
son's courage  did  not  once  flag,  but  living  upon  raw  flesh,  or 
whatever  could  be  found  to  sustain  life,  he  pressed  on  and 
persevered  until  his  task  was  accomplished. 

So  great  was  his  physical  strength,  that  when  standing 
between  two  hogsheads  of  tobacco  lying  on  their  sides,  he 
could  raise  or  "head"  them  both  up  at  once.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  he  himself  rejoiced  in  such  gigantic  strength 
that  it  was  his  frequent  remark  that  "it  is  the  strong  in 
body  who  are  both  the  strong  and  free  in  mind."  This,  too, 
made  him  careful  to  have  his  young  son  early  instructed  in 
all  the  manly  sports  and  exercises  of  his  day ;  so  that  while 
still  a  school-boy  he  was  a  good  rider,  a  good  swimmer,  and 
an  ardent  sportsman,  spending  hours  and  days  wandering  in 
pursuit  of  game  along  the  sides  of  the  beautiful  Southwest 
Mountains  — thus  strengthening  his  body  and  his  health, 
which  must  otherwise  have  given  way  under  the  intense 
application  to  study  to  which  he  soon  afterwards  devoted 
himself. 

The  Jeffersons  were  among  the  earliest  immigrants  to  the 
colony,  and  we  find  the  name  in  the  list  of  the  twenty-two 
members  who  composed  the  Assembly  that  met  in  James- 
town in  the  year  1619 — the  first  legislative  body  that  was 
ever  convened  in  America.*  Colonel  Jefferson's  father-in- 
law,  Isham  Randolph,  of  Dungeness,  was  a  man  of  consider- 


♦  The  Jeffersons  first  emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1612. 


able  eminence  in  the  colony,  whose  name  asBociated  itself  in 
hia  day  with  all  that  was  good  and  wise.  In  the  year  17IY 
he  married,  iu  London,  Jane  Kogers.  FoBsessLug  the  polish- 
ed and  courteous  manners  of  a  gentleman  of  the  colonial 
days,  with  a  well-cultivated  intellect,  and  a  heart  in  which 
every  thing  that  is  noble  and  true  was  instinctive,  he  charm- 
ed and  endeared  himself  to  all  who  were  thrown  into  his  so* 
ciety.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  science;  and 
we  find  the  following  mention  of  him  in  a  quaint  letter  from 
Peter  Collinaon,  of  London,  to  Bartram,  the  naturalist,  then 
on  the  eve  of  visiting  Virginia  to  study  her  flora : 

When  thee  proceeds  home,  I  know  no  person  who  will 
make  thee  more  welcome  than  Isham  Kandolph.  He  lives 
thiity  or  forty  miles  above  the  talis  of  James  River,  in 
Goochland,  above  the  other  eettlemenla.  Now,  I  take  his 
house  to  be  a  very  suitable  place  to  make  a  settlement  at, 
for  to  take  several  days'  excursions  all  round,  and  to  return 

to  his  house  at  night One  thing  I  must  desire  of  thee, 

and  do  insist  that  thee  must  oblige  me  therein:  that  thou 
make  up  that  drugget  clothes,  to  go  to  Vii^inia  in,  and  not 
appear  to  disgrace  thyself  or  me;  for  though  I  should  not 
esteem  thee  the  less  to  come  to  me  in  what  dress  thou  wilt, 
yet  these  Virginians  are  a  very  gentle,  well-dressed  people, 
and  look,  perhaps,  more  at  a  man's  outside  than  his  inside. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  pray  go  very  clean,  neat,  and 
handsomely- dressed  to  Virginia.  Never  mind  thy  clothes; 
I  will  send  thee  more  another  year. 

In  reply  to  Bartram's  account  of  the  kind  welcome  which 
he  received  from  Isham  Randolph,  he  writes :  "As  for  my 
friend  Isham,  who  I  am  also  personally  known  to,  I  did  not 
doubt  his  civility  to  thee.  I  only  wish  I  had  been  there  and 
shared  it  with  thee."  Again,  after  Randolph's  death,  he 
writes  to  Bartram  that  "  the  good  man  is  gone  to  his  long 
home,  and,  I  doubt  not,  is  happy." 

Such  was  Jefferson's  maternal  grand&ther.  His  mother, 
from  whom  he  inherited  his  cheerful  and  hopeful  temper  and 
disposition,  was  a  woman  of  a  clear  and  strong  understand' 
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ing,  and,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  the  love  of  such  a  man 
as  Peter  Jefferson. 

Ishara  Randolph's  nephew.  Colonel  William  Randolph,  of 
Tuckahoe,  was  Peter  Jefferson's  most  intimate  friend.  A 
pleasing  incident  preserved  in  the  family  records  proves 
how  warm  and  generous  their  friendship  was.  Two  or 
three  days  before  Jefferson  took  out  a  patent  for  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  on  the  Rivanna  River,  Randolph  had 
taken  out  one  for  twenty-four  hundred  acres  adjoining. 
Jefferson,  not  finding  a  good  site  for  a  house  on  his  land, 
his  friend  sold  him  four  hundred  acres  of  his  tract,  the  price 
paid  for  these  four  hundred  acres  being,  as  the  deed  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  proves,  "Henry  Weather- 
bourne's  biggest  bowl  of  arrack  punch." 

Colonel  Jefferson  called  his  estate  "  Shadwell,"  after  the 
parish  in  England  where  his  wife  was  born,  while  Randolph's 
was  named  "  Edgehill,"  in  honor  of  the  field  on  which  the 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  first  crossed  swords.  By  an  in- 
termarriage between  their  grandchildren,  these  two  estates 
passed  into  the  possession  of  descendants  common  to  them 
both,  in  whose  hands  they  have  been  preserved  down  to  the 
present  day. 

On  the  four  hundred  acres  thus  added  by  Jefferson  to  his 
original  patent,  he  erected  a  plain  weather-boarded  house,  to 
which  he  took  his  young  bride  immediately  after  his  mar- 
riage, and  where  they  remained  until  the  death  of  Colonel 
William  Randolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  in  1745. 

It  was  the  dying  request  of  Colonel  Randolph,  that  his 
friend  Peter  Jefferson  should  undertake  the  management 
of  his  estates  and  the  guardianship  of  his  young  son,  Thom- 
as Mann  Randolph.  Being  unable  to  fulfill  this  request 
while  living  at  Shadwell,  Colonel  Jefferson  removed  his 
family  to  Tuckahoe,  and  remained  there  seven  years,  sa- 
credly guarding,  like  a  Knight  of  the  Round  Table,  the  sol- 
emn charge  intrusted  to  him,  without  any  other  reward 
than  the  satisfaction  of  fully  keeping  the  promise  made  to 
his  dying  friend.    That  he  refused  to  receive  any  other  com- 
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pensatioD  for  his  services  as  guardian  is  not  only  proved  by 
the  frequent  assertion  of  his  son  in  after  years,  but  by  his  ac- 
counts as  executor,  which  have  ever  remained  unchallenged.*   ^^ 

Tliomas  Jefferson  was  not  more  than  two  years  old  when 
his  father  moved  to  Tuckahoe,  yet  he  often  declared  that 
/his  earliest  recollection  in  life  was  of  being,  on  that  occasion, //"  . 
banded  up  to  a  servant  on  horseback,  by  whom  he  was  car- " 
ried  on  a  pillow  for  a  long  distance.^He  also  remembered 
that  later,  when  five  years  old,  he  one  day  became  impatient^ 
for  his  school  to  be  out,  and,  going  out,  knelt  behind  the  "^ ' 
house,  and  there  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  hoping  thereby 
to  hurry  up  the  desired  hour^ 

Colonel  Jefferson's  house  at  Shadwell  was  near  the  pnblto 
highway,  and  in  those  days  of  primitive  hospitality  was  the 
stopping-place  for  all  passers-by,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Old  Virginia  hospitality,  was  thrown  open  to  every  guest. 
Here,  too,  the  great  Indian  Chiefs  stopped,  on  their  journeys 
to  and  from  the  colonial  capital,  and  it  was  thus  that  young 
Jefferson  first  became  acquainted  with  and  interested  in 
them  and  their  people.  More  than  half  a  century  later  we 
find  him  writing  to  John  Adams; 

I  know  much  of  the  great  Ontasset^,  the  warrior  and  ora- 
tor of  the  Cherokees;  he  was  always  the  guest  of  my  father 
on  his  journeys  to  and  from  Williamsburg.  I  was  in  his 
camp  when  he  made  his  gi'eat  farewell  oration  to  his  people, 
the  evening  before  his  departure  for  England.  The  moon 
was  in  full  splendor,  and  to  her  he  seemed  to  address  him- 
self in  his  prayers  for  his  own  safety  on  the  voyage,  and  that 
of  his  people  during  his  absence  ;  his  sounding  voice,  distinct 
articulation,  animated  action,  and  the  solemn  silence  of  his 
people  at  their  several  fires,  filled  me  with  awe  and  veneration. 

The  lives  led  by  our  forefathers  were  certainly  filled  with 
ease  and  leisure.  One  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  grandsons  ask- 
ed him,  on  one  occasion,  how  the  men  of  his  father's  day 

♦  In  spile  of  ihese  facts,  however,  some  of  Randolph's  destendantH,  wilh 
more  arrocnnce  than  gralilnde,  speak  of  Colonel  Jeffei-Bon  as  being  a  paid 
agent  of  ttieir  ancestor. 
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spent  their  time.  He  Bmiled,  and,  in  reply,  said, "  My  father 
had  a  devoted  friend,  to  whose  house  he  would  go,  dine, 
spend  the  night,  dine  with  him  again  on  the  second  day,  and 
return  to  Shadwell  in  the  evening.  His  friend,  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  returned  the  vtsit,  and  spent  the  same  length 
of  time  at  his  house.  This  occurred  once  every  week ;  and 
thus,  you  see,  they  were  together  four  days  out  of  the 
seven." 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  picture  of  the  ease  and  leisure  of  the 
life  of  an  old  Virginian,  and  to  the  causes  which  produced 
this  style  of  life  was  due,  also,  the  great  hospitality  for  which 
Virginians  have  ever  been  so  renowned.  The  process  of 
farming  was  then  so  simple  that  the  labor  and  cultivation 
of  an  estate  were  easily  and  most  profitably  carried  on  by 
an  overseer  and  the  slaves,  the  master  only  riding  occasion- 
ally over  his  plantation  to  see  that  his  general  orders  were 
executed. 

In  the  school  of  such  a  life,  however,  were  reared  and  de- 
veloped the  characters  of  the  men  who  rose  to  such  emi- 
nence in  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution,  and  who,  as  giants 
in  intellect  and  virtue,  must  ever  be  a  prominent  group 
among  the  great  historical  characters  of  the  world.  Their 
devotion  to  the  chase,  to  horsemanship,  and  to  all  the  man- 
ly sports  of  the  day,  and  the  perils  and  adventures  to  be 
encountered  in  a  new  country,  developed  their  physical 
strength,  and  inspired  them  with  that  bold  and  dashing 
spirit  which  still  characterizes  their  descendants,  while  the 
leisure  of  their  lives  gave  them  time  to  devote  to  study  and 
reflection. 

The  city  of  Williamsburg,  being  the  capital  of  the  colony 
and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  was  the  seat  of  intelli- 
gence, refinement,  and  elegance,  and  offered  every  advan- 
tage for  social  intercourse.  There  it  was  that  those  grace- 
ful manners  were  formed  which  made  men  belonging  to  the 
old  colonial  school  so  celebrated  for  the  cordial  ease  and 
courtesy  of  their  address.  As  there  were  no  large  towns  in 
the  colony,  the  inducements  and  temptations  offered  for  the 
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aocnmnlatioa  of  wealth  were  few,  while  the  ahnndance  of 
the  good  things  of  the  earth  found  on  his  own  plantatioii 
rendered  the  Virginian  lavish  in  his  expenditures,  and  hence 
his  unbounded  hospitality.  Of  this  wo  have  ample  proof  in 
the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  ua  of  their 
mode  of  life.  Tboraaa  Mann  Randolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  it  is 
said,  consumed  annually  a  thousand  barrels  of  com  at  hia 
family  stable ;  while  the  princely  abode  of  Colonel  Byrd,  of 
Westover,  with  its  offices,  covered  a  space  of  two  acres. 
The  prices  of  com  were  what  seem  to  us  now  fabulously 
low.  The  old  chvonicierg  tell  us  that  one  year  the  price 
rose  to  the  enomious  sum  of  thirty-three  cents  a  bnshel,  and 
that  year  was  ever  after  known  as  the  "  ten- shilling  year" — 
ten  shillings  being  the  price  per  barrel 

In  looking  over  Colonel  Peter  Jefferson's  account-books, 
one  can  not  refrain  from  smiling  to  see  the  small  amount  ' 
paid  for  his  young  son's  school  education.  To  the  Rev. 
William  Douglas  he  paid  sixteen  pounds  sterling  per  annum 
for  his  board  and  tuition,  and  Mr.  Maury  received  for  the 
same  twenty  pounds.  Colonel  Jefferson's  eagerness  for  in- 
formation was  inherited  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  his 
son,  who  early  evinced  that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  he 
preserved  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  made  rapid  progress 
in  his  studies,  and  soon  became  a  profiuieot  in  mathematics 
and  the  classics.  In  after  years  he  used  often  to  say,  that 
had  he  to  decide  between  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  clas- 
sical education  which  his  father  had  given  him  and  the  es- 
tate he  had  left  him,  he  would  decide  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Jefferson's  father  died,  as  we  have  seen,  when  he  was  only 
fourteen  years  old.  The  perils  and  wants  of  his  situation, 
deprived  as  he  was  so  early  in  life  of  the  guidance  and  in- 
fluence of  Bueh  a  father,  were  very  touchingly  described  by 
him  years  afterwards,  in  a  letter  written  to  his  eldest  grand- 
son,* when  the  latter  was  sent  from  home  to  school  for  the 
first  time.    He  writes : 

*  Thomai  Jeffemm  Randolph. 
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When  I  recollect  that  at  fourteen  yeai*s  of  age  the  whole 
care  and  direction  of  myself  was  thrown  on  myself  entirely, 
without  a  relative  or  friend  qualified  to  advise  or  guide  me, 
and)  recollect  the  various  sorts  of  bad  company  with  which  I 
associated  from  time  to  time,  I  am  astonished  that  I  did  not 
turn  off  with  some  of  them,  and  become  as  worthless  to  soci- 
ety as  they  were.     I  had  the  good-fortune  to  become  ac- 
quainted  very   early   with    some   charactera   of  very   high, 
standing,  and  to  feel  the  incessant  wish  that  I  could  ever 
become  what  they  were.    Under  temptations  and  difficulties, 
I  would  ask  myself — What  would  Dr.  Small,  Mr.  Wythe, 
Peyton  Randolph,  do  in  this  situation  ?     What  course  in  it 
will  insure  me  their  approbation  ?    I  am  certain  that  this 
mode  of  deciding  on  my  conduct  tended  more  to  correct- 
ness than  any  reasoning  powers  I  possessed.     Knowing  the 
even  and  dignified  lives  they  pursued,  I  could  never  doubt 
for  a  moment  which  of  two  courses  would  be  in  character  for 
them ;  whereas,  seeking  the  same  object  through  a  process 
of  moral  reasoning,  and  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  youth,  I 
should  often  have  erred.     From  the  circumstances  of  my  po- 
sition, I  was  often  thrown  into  the  society  of  horse-racers, 
card-players,  fox-hunters,  scientific  and  professional  men,  and 
of  dignified  men ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  asked  myself,  in 
the  enthusiastic  moment  of  the  death  of  a  fox,  the  victory  of 
a  favorite  horse,  the  issue  of  a  question  eloquently  argued  at 
the  bar,  or  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  Well,  which  of 
these  kinds  of  reputation  should  I  prefer — that  of  a  horse- 
jockey,  a  fox-hunter,  an  orator,  or  the  honest  advocate  of  my 
country's  rights  ?  >  Be  assured,  ray  dear  Jefferson,  that  these 
little  returns  into  ourselves,  this  self-catechising  habit,  is  not 
trifling  nor  useless,  but  leads  to  the  prudent  selection  and 
steady  pursuit  of  what  is  right. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Maury's  school,  we  find  him  writing  the 
following  letter  to  a  gentleman  who  was  at  the  time  his 
guardian.  It  was  written  when  he  was  seventeen  years 
old,  and  is  the  earliest  production  which  we  have  from  his 
pen: 

Shadwell,  January  14th,  1760. 

^   Sir — ^T  was  at  Colo.  Peter  Randolph's  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  my  Schooling  falling  into  Discourse,  he  said  he 
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thought  it  would  be  to  my  AdvaDtage  to  go  to  the  College, 
and  was  desirous  I  should  go,  as  indeed  I  am  myself  for  sev- 
eral Reasons.  In  the  first  place  as  loog  as  I  stay  at  the 
Moantain,  the  loss  of  one  fourth  of  my  Time  is  inevitable, 
by  Company's  coming  here  and  detaining  me  from  School 
And  likewise  my  Absence  will  in  a  great  measure,  put  a 
Stop  to  so  much  Company,  and  by  that  Means  lessen  the 
Expenses  of  the  Estate  in  House-keeping.  And  on  the  oth- 
er Hand  by  going  to  the  College,  I  shall  get  a  more  univer- 
sal Acquaintance,  which  may  hereafter  he  serviceable  to  me; 
and  I  suppose  I  can  pursue  my  Studies  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  as  well  there  as  here,  and  likewise  learn  something  of 
the  Mathematics,  I  shall  be  glad  of  yoor  opinion,  and  re- 
main, Sir,  yonr  most  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  JR; 
To  Mr,  Joho  Hervty,  at  Bellemoni. 

We  find  no  traces,  in  the  above  school-boy's  letter,  of  the 
graceful  pen  which  aft^erwards  won  for  its  author  so  high  a 
rank  among  the  letter- writers  of  his  own,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
day. 

It  was  decided  that  he  should  go  to  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  thither  he  accordingly  went,  in  the  year  1V60. 
We  again  quote  from  his  Memoir,  to  give  a  glance  at  this 
period  of  his  life: 

It  was  my  great  good-fortune,  and  what,  perhaps,  fixed 
the  destinies  of  my  life,  that  Dr.  William  Small,  of  Scotland, 
was  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  a  man  profound  in  most 
of  the  useful  branches  of  science,  with  a  happy  talent  of  com- 
munication, correct  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  an  en-  ^ 
larged  and  liberal  mind.  He,  most  happily  for  me,  became 
soon  attached  to  me,  and  made  me  his  daily  companion,' 
when  not  engaged  in  the  school ;  and  from  his  conversation 
I  got  my  first  views  of  the  expansion  of  scien';e,  and  of  the 
system  of  things. in  which  we  are  placed.  Fortunately,  the 
philosophical  chair  became  vacant  soon  after  my  arrival  at 
college,  and  he  was  appointed  to  fill  it  per  interim/  and  he 
was  the  first  who  ever  gave,  in  that  college,  regular  lectures 
in  EtliicR,  Rhetoric,  and  Belles  Lettres.  He  returned  to  Eu- 
rope in  lVii:i,  having  previously  filled  up  the  e 
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goodness  to  me,  by  procuring  for  me,  from  his  most  intimate 
friend,  George  Wythe,  a  reception  as  a  student  of  law  undeF 
his  direction,  and  introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  and  fa- 
miliar table  of  Governor  Fauquier,  the  ablest  man  who  had 
ever  filled  that  office.  With  him  and  at  his  table.  Dr.  Small 
and  Mr.  Wythe,  his  amid  om?iium  horanim,  and  myself 
formed  a  partie  quarree^  and  to  the  habitual  conversations 
on  these  occasions  I  owed  much  instruction.  Mr.  Wythe 
continued  to  be  my  faithful  and  beloved  mentor  in  youth, 
and  my  most  affectionate  friend  through  life.  '' 

There  must  indeed  have  been  some  very  great  charm  and 
attraction  about  the  young  student  of  seventeen,  to  have 
won  for  him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  such  a  profound 
scholar  as  Small,  and  a  seat  at  the  family  table  of  the  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  Fauquier.  // 

We  have  just  quoted  Jefferson's  finely-drawn  character  of 
Small,  and  give  now  the  following  brilliant  but  sad  picture, 
as  drawn  by  the  Virginia  historian,  Burke,  of  the  able  and 
generous  Fauquier,  and  of  the  vices  which  he  introduced 
into  the  colony : 

With  some  allowance,  he  was  every  thing  that  could  have 
been  wished  for  by  Virginia  under  a  royal  government. 

,  \S  Generous^  liberal,  elegant  in  his  manners  and  acquirements ; 
t£<igiis  example  left  an  impression  of  taste,  refinement  and  eru- 

*  dition  on  the  character  of  the  colony,  which  eminently  con- 
tributed to  its  present  high  reputation  in  the  arts.i^  It  is 
'  stated,  on  evidence  sufficiently  authentic,  that  on* Hie  return 
of  Anson  from  his  circumnavigation  of  the  earth,,  he  acci- 
dentally fell  in  with  Fauquier,  from  whom,  in  a  single  night's 
play,  he  won  at  cards  the  whole  of  his  patrimony ;  that  af- 
terwards, being  captivated  by  the  striking  graces  of  this 
gentleman's  person  and  conversation,  he  procured  for  him 
the  government  of  Virginia.  Unreclaimed  by  the  former 
subversion  ot  his  fortune,  he  introduced  the  same  fatal  pro- 
pensity to  gaming  into  Virginia;  and  the  example  of  so 
many  virtues  and  accomplishments,  alloyed  but  by  a  single 
vice,  was  but  too  successful  in  extending  the  influence  of 
this  pernicious  and  ruinous  practice.  He  found  among  the 
people  of  his  new  government  a  character  compounded  of 
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the  same  elements  as  his  own ;  and  he  found  little  difSculty 
Id  rendering  fashionable  a  practice  which  had,  before  liis  ar- . 
rival,  already  prevailed  to  an  ulartning  extent.  During  the 
recess  of  the  courts  of  judicature  and  of  the  assemblies,  lie 
visited  the  most  distinguished  landholders  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  rage  of  playing  deep,  reuldess  of  time,  health  or 
money,  spread  like  a  contagion  among  a  class  provei'bial  for 
their  hospitality,  their  politeness  and  fondness  for  expense. 
In  every  thing  besides,  Fauquier  was  the  ornament  and  the 
delight  of  Virginia. 

Happy  it  was  for  young  Jefferson,  that  "  the  example  of 
ao  many  virtues  and  accomplishments  "  in  this  brave  gentle- 
man failed  to  give  any  attraction,  for  him  at  least,  to  the 
vice  which  was  such  a  blot  on  Fauquier's  fine  character. 
Jefferson  never  tnew  one  card  from  another,  and  never  al- 
lowed the  game  to  be  played  in  his  own  house. 

Turning  from  the  picture  of  the  gifted  but  dissipated  roy- 
al Governor,  it  ia  a  relief  to  glance  at  the  character  given  by 
Jefferson  of  the  equally  gifted  but  pure  and  virtuous  George 
Wythe,  We  can  not  reirain  from  giving  the  conclusion  of 
his  sketch  of  Wythe,  completing,  as  it  does,  the  picture  of 
the  "partie  quarr^"  which  so  often  met  at  the  Governor's 
hospitable  board : 


than  George  Wythe.  His  virtue  was  of  the  purest  tint ;  Ilia  ' 
integrity  inflexible,  and  his  justice  exact;  of  warm  patriot- 
ism, and,  devoted  as  he  was  to  liberty,  and  the  natural  and 
equal  rights  of  man,  he  mtitht  truly  be  called  the  Cato  of  his 
country,  without  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  ;  for  a  more  dis- 
interested man  never  lived.  Temperance  and  regularity  in 
all  his  habits  gave  him  general  good  health,  and  his  unaffect- 
ed modesty  and  suavity  of  manners  endeared  him  to  every 
one.  He*  was  of  easy  elocution;  his  language  chaste,  me- 
thodical in  the  arrangement  of  his  matter,  teamed  and  logic- 
al in  the  use  of  it,and  of  great  urbanity  in  debate;  not  qtiick 
of  apprehension,  but,  with  a  little  time,  profound  in  penetra- 
tion and  sound  in  conclusion.  In  his  philosophy  he  was  firm ; 
and  neither  troubling,  nor,  perhaps,  trusting,  any  one  with 
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Ills  religious  creed,  he  left  the  world  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  religion  must  be  good  which  could  produce  a  life  of 
such  exemplary  virtue.  His  stature  was  of  the  middle 
size,  well  formed  and  proportioned,  and  the  features  of  his 
face  were  manly,  comely,  and  engaging.  Such  was  George 
Wythe,  the  honor  of  his  own  and  the  model  of  future  times.y^ 
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CHAPTER  n. 


Intense  Application  as  a.  Student. — Tlabiis  of  Study  tept  up  during  his  Vaca- 
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College  Friend,  John  Page, — Anecdote  of  Benjamin  Harrison. — JeiTeraon's 
Devotion  to  his  eldest  tjiater.— He  witnesBes  the  Debate  on  the  Stamp 
Act. — First  Meeting  with  Patrick  Henry. — His  (Jpinion  of  him. — His  su- 
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Beauty. — Bright  Prospects. — Friendship  for  Dabney  Carr. — His  Talents, 
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Great  as  were  the  charniB  and  delights  of  the  society 
into  which  Jefferson  was  thrown  in  Willianisburg,  they  had 
not  the  power  to  draw  him  off  from  his  studies.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  to  find  from  his  intercourse  with  such 
men  as  Wythe  and  Small,  fresh  incentives  to  diligence  in  his 
literary  pursuits ;  and  these,  together  with  his  natural  taste 
for  study,  made  his  application  to  it  so  intense,  that  had  he 
possessed  a  less  vigorous  and  robust  constitution,  his  health 
must  have  given  way.  ) He  studied  fifteen  hours  a  day.'?. 
During  the  most  closely  occupied  days  of  his  college  life  it 
was  his  habit  to  study  until  two  o'clock  at  night,  and  rise  at 
dawn ;  the  day  he  spent  in  close  application — the  only  recre- 
ation being  a  run  at  twilight  to  a  certain  stone  which  stood 
at  a  point  a  mile  beyond  the  limits,  of  the  town.  ^His  habits  ,. 
of  study  were  kept  up  during  hie  vacations,  which  wei-e  ^ 
spent  at  Shadwell ;  and  though  he  did  not  cut  himself  off  " "" 
from  the  pleasures  of  social  intercom-se  with  his  friends  and 
family,  yet  he  still  devoted  nearly  three-fourths  of  his  time 
to  his  books.  He  rose  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  hands 
of  a  clock  placed  on  the  mantle-piece  in  his  chamber  could 
be  distinguished  in  the  gray  light  of  early  dawn,     AfYer 
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sunset  he  crossed  the  Rivanna  in  a  little  canoe,  which  was 
kept  exclusively  for  his  own  use,  and  walked  up  to  the  sum- 
mit of  his  loved  Montieello,  where  he  was  having  the  apex^ 
of  the  mountain  levelled  down,  preparatory  to  building.^ 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  written  to  his  friends 
while  he  was  a  college-boy,  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  spright- 
liness  of  his  nature  and  his  enjoyment  of  society. 

To  John  Page — a  friend  to  wliom  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached all  through  life — he  writes,  Dec.  25, 1762 : 

You  can  not  conceive  the  satisfaction  it  would  give  me  to 
have  a  letter  from  you.  Write  me  very  circumstantially 
every  thing  which  happened  at  the  wedding.  Was  she* 
there  ?  because  if  she  was,  I  ought  to  have  been  at  the  devil 
for  not  being  there  too.  If  there  is  any  news  stirring  in 
town  or  country,  such  as  deaths,  courtships,  or  marriages,  in 
the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  let  me  know  it.  Remember 
me  affectionately  to  all  the  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance, 
particularly  the  Miss  Bur  wells,  and  Miss  Potters ;  and  tell 
them  that  though  that  heavy  earthly  part  of  me,  my  body, 
be  absent,  the  better  half  of  me,  my  soul,  is  ever  with  them, 
and  that  my  best  wishes  shall  ever  attend  them.  Tell  Miss 
Alice  Corbin  that  I  verily  believe  the  rats  knew  I  was  to 
win  a  pair  of  garters  from  her,  or  they  never  would  have 
been  so  cruel  as  to  carry  mine  away.  This  very  considera- 
tion makes  me  so  sure  of  the  bet,t]iat  I  shall  ask  everybody 
I  see  from  that  ])art  of  the  world,  what  pretty  gentleman  is 
making  his  addresses  to  her.  I  would  fain  ask  the  favor  of 
Miss  Hecca  Uurwell  to  give  me  another  watch-paper  of  her 
own  cutting,  which  T  should  esteem  much  more,  though  it 
were  a  plain  round  one,  than  the  nicest  in  tlie  world  cut  by 
other  hands;  however,  I  am  afraid  she  would  think  this  pre- 
sumption, after  my  suffering  the  other  to  get  spoiled. 

A  few  weeks  later,  he  writes  to  Pag^j  from  Shadwell : 

To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  luivc^  not  a  syllable  to  write 
to  you  about.  For  I  do  not  conceive  that  any  thing  can 
ha])pen  in  my  world  which  you  would  give  a  curse  to  know, 

***  His  lady-love,  doubtlcHH — Ilchuccu  Hurwell. 
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or  I  either.  All  things  here  appear  to  me  to  tmdge  on  in 
one  and  the  same  round :  we  rise  in  the  morning  that  we 
may  eat  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper;  and  go  to  bed  again 
that  we  may  get  up  the  next  morning  and  do  the  same;  so 
that  you  never  saw  two  peas  more  alike  than  our  yesterday 
and  to-day.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  would  you 
have  me  say?  Would  you  that  I  should  write  nothicg  but 
truth?  I  tell  you,  I  know  nothing  that  is  true.  Or  would 
you  rather  that  I  should  write  you  a  pack  of  lies?  Why, 
unless  they  are  more  iagenious  than  I  am  able  to  invent, 
they  would  furnish  you  with  little  amusement.  What  can 
I  do,  then?  Nothing  but  ask  you  the  news  in  your  world. 
How  have  you  done  since  I  saw  you  ?  How  did  Nancy  look 
at  you  when  you  danced  with  her  at  Southall'a  ?  Have  you 
any  glimmering  of  hope  ?  How  does  R.  B,  do  ?  Had  I  bet- 
ter stay  here  and  do  nothing,  or  go  down  and  do  less?  or, in 
Other  words,  had  I  better  stay  here  while  I  am  here,  or  go 
down  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  sailing  up  the  river 
agaiD  in  a  full-rigged  flat  ?  Inclination  tells  me  to  go,  re- 
ceive my  sentence,  and  be  no  longer  in  suspense;  but  reason 
Bays,  If  you  go,  and  youi-  attempt  proves  unsuccessful,  you 

will  be  ten  times  more  wretched  than  ever I  have 

some  thoughts  of  going  to  Petersburg  if  the  actors  go  there 
in  May.  If  I  do,  I  do  not  know  but  I  may  keep  on  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, as  the  birth-night  will  be  near,  I  hear  that  Ben 
Harrison*  has  been  to  Wilton :  let  me  know  his  success. 

In  his  literary  pursuits  and  plans  for  the  future,  Jefferson 
found  a  most  congenial  and  sympathizing  companion,  as  well 

■  This  Ben  Harrison  afterwards  mnrried  Miss  Randolph,  of  Wilton,  and 
was  a  ugner  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.!"  Ife  was  fond  of  the  good 
things  of  tbis  life,  and  was  a  high  liver.  Mr.Madison  used  to  tell,  with 
great  glee,  the  following  good  ntoiy  abunt  him :  While  n  member  of  the  first 
Congress,  which  met  in  Philadelphifl,  he  was  on  one  occasion  joined  by  a 
friend  as  he  left  the  congreRsiontil  hall.  Winhing  to  axk  his  friend  (o  join  him 
in  a  bumper,  be  look  bim  to  a  certain  place  where  supplies  were  fnrnished  to 
the  members  of  Congi'esa,  and  called  for  two  glnsses  of  brandj-and-water. 
The  man  in  charge  replied  that  liquors  were  not  included  in  the  supplies  fur- 
nisbeJ  to  CongresBmen. 

"Why,"  aslied  Harrison,  "what  b  it,  then,  that  I  see  the  Now  England 
members  come  here  and  drink  ?" 

"  Molasses  and  water,  which  Ihcy  have  charged  as  stationery,"  vas  the  reply. 

"Very  well,"  said  Harrison,  "give  me  the  brandy-anil- water,  and  cimrgo 
it «!/«/." 
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as  a  loving  Mend,  in  bis  highly-gifted  young  sister,  Jane 
Jefferson.    Three  years  his  senior,  and  a  woman  of  extraor- 
dinary vigor  of  mind,  we  can  well  imagine  with  what  pride 
and  pleasure  she  must  have  watched  the  early  development 
and  growth  of  her  young  brother's  genius  and  learning. 
■  When  five  years  old,  he  had  read  all  the  books  contained  in 
"*         his  father's  little  library,  and  we  have  already  found  him 
[jftught  out  by  the  raya.l  Governor,  and  ctiQsen  as  one  of  his 
fyS^qY\\f.  copi^panions,  when  but  a  college-boy.    Like  himself 
^         his  sister  was  devoted  to  music,  and  they  spent  many  hours 
/together  cultivating  their  taste  and  talent  for  it.     Both 
'Sre'particularly  fond  of  sacred  music,  and  she  often  grati* 
'fied  her  young  brother  by  singing  for  him  hyqfflgj 

We  have  seen,  from  his  letters  to  his  friend  Page,  that, 
while  a  student  in  Williamsburg,  Jefferson  fell  in  love  with 
Miss  Rebecca  Burwell — one  of  the  beauties  of  her  day.  He 
was  indulging  fond  dreams  of  success  in  winning  the  young 
lady's  heart  and  hand,  when  his  courtship  was  suddenly  cut 
short  by  her,  to  him,  unexpected  marriage  to  another. 

In  the  following  year,  1V65,  there  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses  the  great  debate  on  the  Stamp  Act,  in  which 
Patrick  Henry  electrified  his  hearers  by  his  bold  and  sub- 
lime flights  of  oratory.  In  the  lobby  of  the  House  was  seen 
the  tall,  thin  figure  of  Jefferson,  bending  eagerly  forward  to 
witness  the  stirring  scene — his  face  paled  from  the  effects  of 
hard  study,  and  his  eyes  flashing  with  the  fire  of  latent  ge- 
nius, and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  and  devoted  patriot- 
ism.   In  allusion  to  this  scene,  he  writes  in  his  Memoir : 

When  the  famous  resolutions  of  1765  against  the  Stamp 
Act  were  proposed,  I  was  yet  a  student  of  law  in  Williams- 
burg. I  attended  the  debate,  however,  at  the  door  of  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  heard  the  splendid  dis. 
play  of  Mr.  Henry's  talents  as  a  popular  orator.  They  were 
indeed  great;  such  as  I  have  never  heard  from  any  other 
man.     He  appeared  to  me  to  speak  as  Homer  wrote. 


v\^ 


It , was  when  on  his  way  to  Williamsburg  to  enter  Wil- 
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[  liun  aai  Mary  College,- that  Jefferson' :first' met  Henry.  ' 
They  spent  a  fortnight  together  on  that  occasion,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Dandridge,  in  Hanover,  and  there  began  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  between  them  which  lasted 
through  lifej  While  not  considering  Henry  a  man  of  educa- 
tion or  a  weTTread  lawyer,  Jefferson  often  spoke  with  enthu- 
siasm to  bis  frienda  and  family  of  the  wondera  and  beauties 
of  his  eloquence,  and  also  of  his  great  influence  and  signal 
services  in  bringing  about  onaoimity  among  the.  parties 
which  were  found  in  the  colony  at  the  oommencemenl  of  the 
troubles  with  the  m other-country ."^jU  frequently  expressed 
1  admiration  for  his  intrepid  Bpirit  and  inflexible  conrageT} 
/Two  years  before  bis  death  we  find  him  speaking  of  Ibnty 
thus : 

Wirt  says  he  read  Plutarch's  Lives  once  a  year.  I  don't 
believe  he  ever  read  two  volumes  of  them.  On  his  visits  to 
court,  he  used  always  to  put  up  with  me.  On  one  occasion 
of  the  breaking  up  in  November,  to  meet  again  in  the  spring, 
as  he  was  departing  in  the  morning,  he  looked  among  my 
books,  and  observed, "  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  will  take  two^  volumes 
of  Hume's  Essays,  and  try  to  read  them  this  winter."  On 
his  return,  he  brought  them,  saying  he  had  not  been  able  to 
get  halfway  into  one  of  them. 

His  great  delight  was  to  put  on  his  hunting-shirt,  collect  a 
parcel  of  overseers  and  such-like  people,  and  spend  weeks  to- 
gether hunting  in  the  "  piny  woods,"  camping  at  night  and 
cracking  jokes  round  a  light-wood  fire. 

It  was  to  him  that  we  were  indebted  for  the  unanimity 
that  prevailed  among  us.  He  would  address  the  assem- 
blages of  the  people  at  which  he  was  present  in  such  strains 
of  native  eloquence  as  Homer  wrote  in.  I  never  heard  any 
thing  that  descr^-cd  to  be  called  by  the  same  name  with 
what  flowed  from  him ;  and  where  he  got  that  torrent  of 
language  from  is  inconceivable.  I  have  frequently  shut  my 
eyes  while  he  spoke,  and,  when  he  was  done,  asked  myself 
what  he  had  siud,  without  being  able  to  recollect  a  word  of 
it.  He  was  no  logician.  He  was  truly  a  great  man,  how- 
ever—one of  enlarged  views. 
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Mr.  Jefferson  furnished  anecdotes,  facts,  and  documents  for 
Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  and  Mr.  Wirt  submitted  his  manu- 
script to  him  for  criticism  and  review,  which  he  gave,  and 
also  suggested  alterations  that  were  made.  We  find,  from 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Wirt,  that  when  the  latter  flagged  and  hes- 
itated as  to  the  completion  and  publication  of  his  work,  it 
was  Jefferson  who  urged  him  on.  In  writing  of  Henry's 
supposed  inattention  to  ancient  charters,  we  find  him  ex- 
pressing himself  thus :  "  He  drew  all  natural  rights  from  a 
purer  source — the  feelings  of  his  own  breast."* 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  can  not  refrain  from 
quoting  from  Wirt  the  following  fine  description  of  Henry 
in  the  great  debate  on  the  Stamp  Act : 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  debate,  while  he 
(Henry)  was  descanting  on  the  tyranny  of  the  obnoxious 
act,  that  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  with  the 
look  of  a  god,  "  Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his 
Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third — "  ("  Treason  !"  cried  the 
Speaker.  "  Treason !  treason  !"  echoed  from  every  part  of 
the  House.  It  was  one  of  those  trying  moments  which  are 
so  decisive  of  character.  Henry  faltered  not  an  instant ;  but 
rising  to  a  loftier  altitude,  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye 
of  the  most  determined  fire,  he  finished  his  sentence  witli  the 
firmest  emphasis) — "may  profit  by  their  example.  If  this 
be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."f 

When  we  think  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  this  great 
man,  whose  heaven-born  eloquence  so  stirred  the  hearts  of 
men,  how  touching  the  meekness  with  which,  at  the  close  of 
an  eventful  and  honorable  career,  he  thus  writes  of  himself: 
"Without  any  classical  education,  without  patrimony,  with- 
out what  is  called  the  influence  of  family  connection,  and 
without  solicitation,  I  have  attained  the  highest  ofiices  of 
my  country.  I  have  often  contemplated  it  as  a  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary instance,  and  pathetically  exclaimed, '  Not  unto 
me,  not  unto  me,  O  Lord,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  praise !'  "J 

—  — —  —  — I 

♦  Kennedy's  "  Life  of  Wirt,"  vol  i.,  p.  367. 

t  Wirt's  Life  of  Heuiy.  %  Ibid. 
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JeffersoD  continued  to  prosecute  bis  atadies  at  William 
and  Mary,  and  we  have  in  the  following  incident  a  pleasing 

proof  of  his  generosity;  ^  , 

While  at  college/he  was  one  year  qnite  extravagant  in  ^''%^, 
his  dresB,  and  in  BiS  outlay  in  horses.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  sent  his  account  to  his  guardian ;  and  thinking  that 
he  had  spent  more  of  the  income  firom  his  father's  estate 
than  was  his  share,  he  proposed  that  the  amount  of  his  es- 
penses  should  be  deducted  from  hia  portion  of  the  property. 
His  guardian,  however,  replied  good-naturedly,  "  No,  no ;  if 
you  have  sowed  your  wild  oats  in  this  manner,  Tom,  the 
estate  can  well  afford  to  pay  your  expenses."  /  , 

/When  Jefferson  left  college,  be  bad  laid  the  broad  and !  7 
solid  foundations  of  that  fine  education  which  iu  learning 
placed  bim  head  and  shouldera  above  his  contemporaries. 
A  fine  matbematiciaD,  he  was  also  a  finished  Greek,  Latin,  / 
French,  Spanish,  and  ItalUn  scholar. /He  carried  with  bim 
to  Congress  in  the  year  1V75  a  reputation  for  great  literary 
acquirements.  John  Adams,  in  his  diary  for  that  year,  thus 
speaks  of  him :  "  Duane  says  that  Jefferson  is  the  greatest 
rubber-off  of  dust  that  be  has  met  with;  that  he  has  learned 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  wants  to  learn  German." 

Hia  school  and  college  education  was  considered  by  him 
as  onlj/the  vestibule  to  that  palace  of  learning  which  is 
reached  oy  "no  royal  road.'l  He  once  told  a  grandson  that 
from  the  time  when,  as  a  t)oy,  he  had  turned  off  wearied  . 
from  play  and  first  found  pleasure  in  books,  he  had  never 
sat  down  in  idleness.  And  when  we  consider  the  vast  fund 
of  learning  and  wide  range  of  information  possessed  by  him, 
'  and  which  in  his  advanced  years  won  for  him  the  appella- 
tion of  a  "  walking  eneyclopffidia,"  we  can  well  understand 
how  this  must  have  been  the  case.  His  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  insatiable,  and  he  seized  eagerly  all  means  of  obtaining 
it.  It  was  his  habit,  in  his  intercourse  with  all  classes  of 
men— the  mechanic  as  well  as  the  man  of  science — to  turn 
the  conversation  upon  that  subject  with  which  the  man  was 
best  acquainted,  whether  it  was  the  construction  of  a  wheel 
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or  the  an^tomjT'of  an  extinct  species  of  animals;  and  after 
hariogi  drami  from  him  all  the  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed, on  returning  home  or  retiring  to  his  private  apart- 
ments^ it  was  all  set  down  by  him  in  writing — thus  arrang- 
ing it  methodically  and  fixing  it  in  his  mind. 

An  anecdote  which  has  been  often  told  of  him  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  varied  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
I  On  one  occasion,  while  travelling,  he  stopped  at  a  country 
'  inn.  A  stranger,  who  did  not  know  who  he  was,  entered 
into  conversation  with  this  plainly-dressed  and  unassuming 
traveller.  He  introduced  one  subject  after  another  into  the 
conversation,  and  found  him  perfectly  acquainted  with  each. 
Filled  with  wonder,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  inquire 
of  the  landlord  who  his  guest  was,  saying  that,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  law,  he  thought  he  was  a  lawyer ;  then  turning 
the  conversation  on  medicine,  felt  sure  he  was  a  physician ; 
but  having  touched  on  theology,  he  became  convinced  that 
he  was  a  clergyman.  "Oh,"  replied  the  landlord, "  why  I 
thought  you  knew  the  Squire.'y^  The  stranger  was  then  as- 
tonished to  hear  that  the  traveller  whom  he  had  found  so 
affable  and  simple  in  his  manners  was  Jefferson. 

The  femily  circle  at  Shad  well  consisted  of  six  sisters,  two 
brothers^  and  their  mother.  Of  the  sisters,  two  married 
early,  and  left  the  home  of  their  youth — Mary  as  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Boiling,  and  Martha  as  that  of  the  generous  and 
highly-gifted  young  Dabney  Carr,  the  brilliant  promise  of 
whose  youth  was  so  soon  to  be  cut  short  by  his  untimely 
death. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1766,  the  whole  family  was  thrown 
into  mourning,  and  the  deepest  distress,  by  the  death  of  Jane 
Jefferson — so  long  the  pride  and  ornament  of  her  house. 
She  died  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  The  eldest 
of  her  family,  and  a  woman  who,  from  the  noble  qualities  of 
her  head  and  heart,  had  ever  commanded  their  love  and  ad- 
miration, her  death  was  a  great  blow  to  them  all,  but  was 
felt  by  none  so  keenly  as  by  Jefferson  himself  The  loss  of 
such  a  sister  to  such  a  brother  was  irreparable ;  his  grief  for 
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her  was  deep  and  oonstant ;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  inoi- 
dents  in  the  domestic  details  of  history  more  beautiful  than 
his  devotion  to  her  during  her  life,  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
love  with  which  he  cherished  her  naemory  to  the  last  days 
of  hia  long  and  eventful  career.  lie  frequently  spoke  of  her 
to  his  grand(:hi!dren,  and  even  in  hia  extreme  old  age  said 
that  often  in  church  some  sacred  air  which  her  sweet  voice 
had  made  familiar  to  him  iu  youth  recalled  to  him  sweet 
visions  of  this  sister  whom  he  had  loved  so  well  and  bnvied 
so  young. 

Among,  his  manuscripts  we  find  the  following  touching 
epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  her: 

,/"Ab,  Joanna,  pnellanim  optima, 
Ab,  ffivi  virentis  flore  pr^repta. 
Sic  tibi  terra  Itcvis; 
Longe,  longeque  yaleto!"   o' 

X  .  N 

/  After  the  death  of  his  sister  Jane,  Jefferson  had  no  conge-    /-■ 

nial  intellectual  companion  left  in  the  family  at  Shadwell;    'i9_. 

his  other  sisters  being  all  much  younger  than  himself,  except 

one,  who  was  rather  deficient  in  intellect.     It  is  curious  to 

remark  the  unequal  distribution  of  talent  in  this  family — 

each  gifted  member  seeming  to  have  been  made  so  at  the    . 

expense  of  one  of  the  others.^ 

In  the  severe  affliction  caused  by  the  death  of  his  sister, 
Jefferson  sought  consolation  in  renewed  devotion  to  his  t 
books.    After  a  five  years'  course  of  law  studies,  he  was,  as    ' 
we  have  seen  from  his  Memoir,  introduced  to  its  practice,  at 
the  bar  of  the  General  Couit  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1767,  3  ^ 
by  his  "beloved  friend  and  mentor,"  Geo i^e  Wythe.     Of 
the  extent  of  hia  practice  during  the  eight  years  that  it  last-  :-'i 
ed,  we  have  ample  proof  in  his  aocount-booka.    These  show 
that  during  that  time,  in  the  General  Court  alone,  he  was 
engaged  in  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  cases,  and  that  he 
was  employed  as  counsel  by  the  first  men  iu  the  colonies, 
and  even  in  the  mother-country. 

An  idea  of  the  impression  made  by  him  as  an  advocate  in 
the  court-room  is  given  in  the  following  anecdote,  which 


'•:$ 
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we  have  from  his  eldest  grandson,  Mr.  Jefferson  Randolpn. 
/)j      if  Anxious  to  learn  how  his  grandfather  had  stood  as  a  plead- 
^  er,  Mr.  Randolph  once  asked  an  old  man  of  good  sense  who 
in  his  youth  had  often  heard  Jefferson  deliver  arguments  in 
I  court,  how  he  ranked  as  a  speaker, "  Well,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, in  reply, "  it  is  hard  to  tell,  because  he  always  took 
the  right  side."     Few  speakers, Ve  imagine,)  would  desire  a 
greater  compliment  than  that  which  the  old  man  uncon- 
sciously paid  in  his  reply.  A 

The  works  which  Jefferson  has  left  behind  him  as  his 
share  in  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  place  his  eru- 
dition as  a  lawyer  beyond  question,  while  to  no  man  does 
Virginia  owe  more  for  the  preservation  of  her  ancient  rec- 
ords than  to  him.  In  this  last  work  he  was  indefatigable. 
The  manuscripts  and  materials  for  the  early  history  of  the 
State  had  been  partially  destroyed  and  scattered  by  the 
burning  of  State  buildings  and  the  ravages  of  war.  These 
Jefferson,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  collected  and  restored, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  their  preservation  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

While  in  the  different  public  oflSces  which  he  held  during 
his  life,  Jefferson  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  get 
information  concerning  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  to  this  end  he  made  a  collection  of  the  vocabu- 
laries of  all  the  Indian  languages,  intending,  in  the  leisure  of 
his  retirement  from  public  life,  to  analyze  them,  and  see  if  he 
could  trace  in  them  any  likeness  to  other  languages.  When 
he  left  Washington,  after  vacating  the  presidential  chair, 
these  valuable  papers  were  packed  in  a  trunk  and  sent,  with 
the  rest  of  his  baggage,  around  by  Richmond,  whence  they 
were  to  be  sent  up  the  James  and  Rivanna  Rivers  to  Monti- 
cello.  Two  negro  boatmen  who  had  charge  of  them,  and 
who,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  ignorance,  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  ex-President  was  returning  from  office  with  untold 
wealth,  being  deceived  by  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  broke 
into  it,  thinking  that  it  contained  gold.  On  discovering 
their  mistake,  the  papers  were  scattered  to  the  wind ;  and 
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thus  were  l()Bt  literary  treasures  whioh  m%ht  have  been  a 
rich  feast  to  many  a  philologist. 

In  the  year  IVVO  the  house  at  Shadwell  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  Jefferson  then  moved  to  Monticello,  where  his  prep- 
arations for  a  residence  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable 
hint  to  make  it  his  permanent  abode.  He  was  from  home 
when  the  fire  took  place  at  Shadwell,  and  the  first  inquiry 
he  made  of  the  negro  who  carried  him  the  news  was  after 
his  books.  "  Oh,  my  young  master,"  he  replied,  carelessly, 
"  they  were  all  burnt ;  but,  ah !  we  saved  your  fiddle." 

In  1772  Jefferson  married  Martha  Skelton,  the  widow  of 
Bathurst  SkeltoUj  and  the  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  of 
whom  he  speaks  thus  in  his  Memoir 

k  if 

Mn  Wayles  was  a  lawyer  of  much  practice,  to  which  he 
was  introduced  more  by  his  industry, .punctuality,  and  prac- 
tical readiness,  than  by  eminence  in  the  science  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  a  most  agreeable  companion,  full  of  pleasant- 
ry and  humor,  and  welcomed  in  every  society.  He  acquired 
lEi  handsome  fortune,  and  died  in  May,  1773,  leaving  three 
daughters.  The  portion  which  came  on  that  event  to  Mrs. 
Jefferson,  after  the  debts  were  paid,  which  were  very  con- 
siderable, was  about  equal  to  my  own  patrimony,  and  con- 
sequently doubled  the  ease  of  our  circumstances. 

The  marriage  took  place  at  "The  Forest,"  in  Charles  City 
County.  The  bride  having  been  left  a  widow  when  very 
young,  was  only  twenty-three  when  she  married  a  second 
time.*  She  is  described  as  having  been  very  beautiful.  A 
little  above  middle  height,  with  a  lithe  and  exquisitely  form- 
ed figure,  she  was  a  model  of  graceful  and  queenlike  carriage. 
Nature,  so  lavish  with  her  charms  for  her,  to  great  personal 
attractions,  added  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  calibre.  She  was 
well  educated  for  her  day,  and  a  constant  reader;  she  inher- 

*  The  license-bond  for  the  marriage,  demanded  by  the  laws  of  Virginia,  of 
which  a  fac-simile  is  given  on  the  opposite  page,  written  by  JefFerson's  own 
hand,  is  signed  by  him  >and  by  Francis  Eppes,  whose  son  afterwards  married 
Jeiffereon's  daughter.  It:will  be  noticed  that  the  word  ^^ spinster"  is  erased, 
and  **  widow"  inserted  in  another  hand-writing. 
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ited  from  her  father  his  method  and  industry,  as  the  accounts, 
kept  in  her  clear  handwriting,  and  still  in  the  hands  of  her 
,  descendants,  testify.  Her  well-cultivated  talent  for  music 
served  to  enhance  her  charms  not  a  little  in  the  eyes  of  such 
a  musical  devotee  as  Jefferson. 

So  young  and  so  beautiful,  she  was  already  surrounded  by 
suitors  when  Jefferson  entered  the  lists  and  bore  off  the  prize. 
A  pleasant  anecdote  about  two  of  his  rivals  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  tradition  of  his  family.  While  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  the  lady's  mind  was  still  undecided  as 
to  which  of  her  suitors  should  be  the  accepted  lover,  they 
met  accidentally  in  the  hall  of  her  father's  house.  They 
were  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  drawing-room,  when  the 
sound  of  music  caught  their  ear ;  the  accompanying  voices 
of  Jefferson  and  his  lady-love  were  soon  recognized,  and  the 
two  disconcerted  lovers,  after  exchanging  a  glance,  picked 
up  their  hats  and  left. 

The  New-year  and  wedding  festivities  being  over,  the  hap- 
py bridal  couple  left  for  Monticello.  Their  adventures  on 
this  journey  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  made  in  the  dead 
of  the  winter,  and  their  arrival  at  Monticello,  were,  years 
afterwards,  related  as  follows,  by  their  eldest  daughter,  Mrs. 
Randolph,*  who  heard  the  tale  from  her  father's  lips: 

They  left  The  Forest  after  a  fall  of  snow,  light  then,  but  in- 
creasing in  depth  as  they  advanced  up  the  country.  They 
were  finally  obliged  to  quit  the  carriage  and  proceed  on 
horseback.  Having  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Blenheim, 
where  an  overseer  only  resided,  they  left  it  at  sunset  to  pur- 
sue their  way  through  a  mountain  track  rather  than  a  road, 
in  which  the  snow  lay  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep, 
having  eight  miles  to  go  before  reaching  Monticello.  They 
arrived  late  at  night,  the  fires  all  out  and  the  servants  re- 
tired to  their  own  houses  for  the  niojht.     The  horrible  drear- 


*  The  manuscript  from  which  I  take  this  account,  and  from  which  I  shall 
quote  frequently  in  the  following  pages,  was  written  by  Mrs.  Randolph  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Tucker,  who  desii'ed  to  have  her  written  reminiscences  of  her 
father  when  he  wrote  his  life. 
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iness  of  sncb  &  house  at  the  end  of  such  s  journey  I  have 
often  heard  both  relate. 

Too  happy  in  each  other's  love,  however,  to  be  long  troub- 
led by  the  "  drearioesa  "  of  a  cold  and  dark  house,  and  hav- 
ing found  a  bottle  of  wine  "  on  a  shelf  behind  some  books," 
the  young  couple  refreshed  themselves  with  its  contents, 
and  startled  the  silence  of  the  night  with  song  and  merry 
laughter. 

Possessing  a  fine  estate  and  being  blessed  with  a  beautiful 
and  accomplished  wife,  Jefferson  seemed  fairly  launched  upon 
the  great  ocean  of  life  with  every  prospect  of  a  prosperous 
and  happy  voyage.  We  find  from  his  account-books  that 
his  income  was  a  handsome  one  for  that  day,  being  three 
thousand  dollars  IVom  his  practice  and  two  thousand  from 
his  farma  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  increased  by  the  re- 
i^P'ptf  "f  hi"  'gifp'H  fnrt.iinft  at  hpr  fithnr'a-daath. 

Of  the  many  friends  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  in  his 
college  days  Dabney  Carr  was  his  favorite;  his  friendship 
for  him  was  strengthened  by  the  ties  of  family  connection, 
on  his  becoming  his  brother-in-law  as  the  husband  of  his  sis- 
ter Martha.  As  boys,  they  had  loved  each  other ;  and  when  | 
studying  together  it  was  their  habit  to  go  with  their  books 
to  the  well-wooded  sides  of  Monticello,  and  there  pursue  their 
studies  beneath  the  shade  of  a  favonte  oak.  So  much  at- 
tached did  the  two  friends  become  to  this  tree,  that  it  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  mutual  promise,  that  the  one  who  sur- 
vived should  see  that  the  body  of  the  other  was  buried  at 
its  foot.  When  young  Carr's  untimely  death  occurred  Jef- 
ferson was  away  from  home,  and  on  his  return  he  found  that 
he  had  been  buried  at  Shadwell.  Being  mindful  of  his  prom- 
ise, he  had  the  body  disinterred,  and  removing  it,  placed  it 
beneath  that  tree  whose  branches  now  bend  over  such  illus- 
trious dead — for  this  was  the  origin  of  the  grave-yard  at 
Monticello. 

It  is  not  only  as  Jeffcison's  friend  that  Dabney  Carr  lives 
in  history.    TTie  brilliancy  of  the  reputation  which  he  won 
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Happy  Life  at  Monticello. — Jefferson's  fine  Horsemanship. — ^Birth  of  his  old- 
est Child. — Goes  to  Congress. — Death  of  his  Mother. — Kindness  to  Brit- 
ish Prisoners. — Their  Gratitude. — His  Devotion  to  Music. — ^Letter  to  Gen- 
eral De  Riedesel. — Is  made  Governor  of  Virginia. — Tarleton  pursues  La- 
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lis's  Destruction  of  Property  at  Elk  Hill. — Jefferson  retires  at  the  End  of 
his  Second  Term  as  Grovemor. — Mrs.  Jefferson's  delicate  Health. — Jeffer- 
son meets  with  an  Accident. — Writes  his  Notes  on  Virginia. — The  Mar- 
quis De  Chastellux  visits  Monticello. — His  Description  of  it. — Letter  of 
Congratulation  from  Jefferson  to  Washington. — Mrs.  Jefferson's  Illness 
and  Death. — Her  Daughter's  Description  of  the  Scene. — Jefferson's  Grief. 

Following  the  course  which  I  have  laid  down  for  myself, 
I  shall  give  but  a  passing  notice  of  the  political  events  of 
Jefferson's  life,  and  only  dwell  on  such  incidents  as  may 
throw  out  in  bold  relief  the  beauties  and  charms  of  his  do- 
mestic character.  Except  when  called  from  home  by  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  country,  the  even  tenor  of  his  hap- 
py life  at  Monticello  remained  unbroken.  He  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  that  same  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  which  he 
had  evinced  when  a  young  student  in  Williamsburg,  master- 
ing every  subject  that  he  took  up. 

Much  time  and  expense  were  devoted  by  him  to  orna- 
menting and  improving  his  house  and  grounds.  A  great 
lover  of  nature,  he  found  his  favorite  recreations  in  out-of- 
door  enjoyments,  and  it  was  his  habit  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  no  matter  what  his  occupation,  nor  what  office  he 
held,  to  spend  the  hours  between  one  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon on  horseback.  Noted  for  his  bold  and  srraceful  horse- 
manship,  he  kept  as  riding-horses  only  those  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  old  Virginia  stock.  In  the  days  of  his  youth 
he  was  very  exacting  of  his  groom  in  having  his  horses  al- 
ways beautifully  kept ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  his  habit, 
when  his  riding-horse  was  brought  up  for  him  to  mount,  to 
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brush  his  white  cambric  handkerchief  across  the  animal's 
shoulders  and  send  it  back  to  the  stable  if  any  dust  was  left 
on  the  handkerchief. 

The  garden-book  lying  before  me  shows  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  all  gardening  and  farming  operations.  This  book^ 
in  which  he  began  to  make  entries  as  early  as  the  year  1766, 
and  which  he  continued  to  keep  all  through  life,  except  when 
from  home,  has  every  thing  jotted  down  in  it,  from  the  date 
of  the  earliest  peach-blossom  to  the  day  when  his  wheat  was 
ready  for  the  sickle.  His  personal,  household,  and  farnj  ac- 
counts were  kept  with  the  precision  of  the  most  rigid  ac- 
countant, and  he  was  a  rare  instance  of  a  man  of  enlarged 
views  and  wide  range  of  thought,  being  fond  of  details.  The 
price  of  his  horses,  the  fee  paid  to  a  ferryman,  his  little  gifts 
to  servants,  his  charities — whether  great  or  small — from  the 
penny  dropped  into  the  church-box  to  the  handsome  dona- 
tion given  for  the  erection  of  a  church — all  found  a  place  in 
his  account-book.  - — 

In  \112  his  eldest  child,  Martha,  was  bom;  his  second 
daughter,  Jane  Randolph,  died  in  the  fall  of  lY'TS,  when 
eighteen  months  old.     He  was  most  unfortunate  in  his  chil- 
dren— out  of  six  that  he  had,  only  two,  Martha  and  Mary, 
surviving  the  period  of  infancy. 

In  the  year  1775  Jefferson  went  to  Philadelphia  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Congress.*  In  the  year  1776  he  made  the 
following  entry  in  his  little  pocket  account-book :  "JffarcA 
31.  My  mother  died  about  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  in  the 

*  A  gentleman  who  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Monticello  during  Mr. 
Jefferson's  life  gave  Mr.  Randall  (Jefferson's  biographer)  the  following  amns- 
ing  incident  concerning  this  venerated  body  and  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: "While  the  question  of  Independence  was  before  Congress,  it  had 
its  meetings  near  a  livery-stable.  The  members  wore  short  breeches  and 
silk  stockings,  and,  with  handkerchief  in  hand,  they  were  diligently  employ- 
ed in  lashing  the  flies  from  their*legs.  So  very  vexatious  was  this  annoy- 
ance, and  to  so  great  an  impatience  did  it  arouse  the  sufl^rers,  that  it  has- 
tened, if  it  did  not  aid,  in  inducing  them  to  promptly  affix  their  signatures 
to  the  great  document  which  gave  birth  to  an  empire  republic.  **This  an- 
ecdote I  had  from  Mr.  Jeflferson  at  Monticello,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very 
much,  as  well  as  to  give  great  credit  to  the  influence  of  the  flies.  He  told  it 
with  much  glee,  and  seemed  to  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  an  attack,  from 
which  the  only  relief  was  signing  the  paper  and  flying  from  the  scene." 
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67th  year  of  her  age."  Thus  she  did  not  live  to  see  the 
great  day  with  whose  glory  her  son's  name  is  indissolubly 
connected.* 

The  British  prisoners  who  were  surrendered  by  Burgoyne 
at  the  battle  of  Saratoga  were  sent  to  Virginia  and  quarter- 
ed in  Albemarle,  a  few  miles  from  Monticello.  They  had 
not,  however,  been  settled  there  many  months,  before  the 
Governor  (Patrick  Henry)  was  urged  to  have  them  moved  to 
some  other  part  of  the  country,  on  the  plea  that  the  provis- 
ions consumed  by  them  were  more  necessary  for  our  own 
forces.  The  Governor  and  Council  were  on  the  eve  of  issu- 
ing the  order  for  their  removal,  when  an  earnest  entreaty 
addressed  to  them  by  Jefferson  put  a  stop  to  all  proceedings 
on  the  subject.  In  this  address  and  petition  he  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  prisoners, 

Their  health  is  also  of  importance.  I  would  not  endeav- 
or to  show  that  their  lives  are  valuable  to  us,  because  it 
would  suppose  a  possibility  that  humanity  was  kicked  out 

of  doors  in  America,  and  interest  only  attended  to 

But  is  an  enemy  so  execrable,  that,  though  in  captivity,  his 
wishes  and  comforts  are  to  be  disregarded  and  even  crossed? 
I  think  not.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  war  as  much  as  possible.  The  practice,  therefore, 
of  modern  nations,  of  treating  captive  enemies  with  polite- 
ness and  generosity,  is  not  only  delightful  in  contemplation, 
but  really  interesting  to  all  the  world — friends,  foes,  and 
neutrals. 

This  successful  effort  in  their  behalf  called  forth  the  most 
earnest  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  British  and  Ger- 
man officers  among  the  prisoners.  The  Baron  De  Riedesel, 
their  commander,  was  comfortably  fixed  in  a  house  not  far 
from  Monticello,  and  he  and  the  baroness  received  every  at- 
tention from  Jefferson.     Indeed,  these  attentions  were  ex- 

*  On  the  opposite  page  is  given  a  fac-simile  of  a  portion  of  the  original 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  the  greater  portion  of  this  para- 
graph was  omitted  in  the  document  as  finally  adopted.  The  interlineations 
in  this  portion  are  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Adams. 
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tended  to  youDg  officers  of  the  lowest  rant  The  hospitali- 
ties of  her  house  were  gracefiiUy  and  cordially  tendered  to 
these  unfortunate  strangers  by  Mrs.  JeScrson,  and  her  hna- 
band  threw  open  to  them  his  library,  whence  tbey  got  books 
to  while  away  the  tedium  of  their  captivity.  The  baroness, 
a  warm-hearted,  intelligent  woman,  from  her  immense  stat- 
ure, and  her  habit  of  riding  on  horseback  en  cavalier,  was 
long  remembered  aa  a  kind  of  wonder  by  the  good  and  sim- 
ple-liearted  people  of  Albermarle.  The  interconrse  between 
her  household  and  that  at  Monticello  was  that  of  neigh- 
bors, —  ^ 

When  Phillips,  a  British  officer  whom  Jefferson  character- 
ized aa  "the  proudest  man  of  the  proudest  nation  on  earth," 
wrote  his  thanks  to  him  for  his  generous  kiudness,  we  find 
Jefferson  replying  as  follows : 

The  great  cause  which  divides  our  conntries  is  not  to  be 
decided  by  individnal  animosities.  The  harmony  of  private 
societies  can  not  weaken  national  efforts.  To  contribute  by 
neighborly  intei'courae  And  attention  to  make  others  happy, 
is  the  shortest  and  surest  way  of  being  happy  ourselves.  As 
these  sentiments  seem  to  have  directed  your  conduct,  we 
should  be  as  unwise  an  illiberal,  were  we  not  to  preserve  the 
same  temper  of  mind. 

He  also  had  some  pleasant  intercourse  and  correspondence 
with  young  De  Ungar,  an  accomplished  officer,  who  seems  to 
have  had  many  literary  and  scientific  tastes  congenial  with 
Jefferson's.    He  thus  winds  up  a  letter  to  this  young  officer: 

When  the  coarse  of  human  events  shall  have  removed  you 
to  distant  scenes  of  action,  where  laurels  not  moistened  with 
the  blood  of  my  country  may  be  gathered,  I  shall  urge  my 
sincere  prayers  for  your  obtaining  every  honor  and  prefer- 
ment which  may  gladden  the  heart  of  a  soldier.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  your  fondness  for  philosophy  resume  its 
merited  ascendency,  is  it  imposeible  to  hope  that  this  unex- 
plored country  may  tempt  your  residence,  by  holding  out 
materials  wherewith  to  build  a  fame,  founded  on  the  happi- 
ness and  not  the  calamities  of  human  nature?    Be  this  as  it 
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may — a  philosopher  or  a  soldier — I  wish  you  personally 
many  felicities. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  in  1778  to  a 
friend  in  Europe,  shows  Jefferson's  extreme  fondness  for 
music : 

If  there  is  a  gratification  which  I  envy  any  people  in  this 
world,  it  is,  to  your  country,  its  music.  This  is  the  favorite 
passion  of  my  soul,  and  fortune  has  cast  my  lot  in  a  country 
where  it  is  in  a  state  of  deplorable  barbarism.  From  the 
line  of  life  in  which  we  conjecture  you  to  be,  I  have  for  some 
time  lost  the  hope  of  seeing  you  here.  Should  the.  event 
prove  so,  I  shall  ask  your  assistance  in  procuring  a  substitute, 
who  may  be  a  proficient  in  singing,  etc.,  on  the  harpsichord. 
I  should,  be  contented  to  receive  such  an  one  two  or  three 
years  hence,  when  it  is  hoped  he  may  come  more  safely,  and 
find  here  a  greater  plenty  of  those  useful  things  which  com- 
merce alone  can  furnish.  The  bounds  of  an  American  for- 
tune will  not  admit  the  indulgence  of  a  domestic  band  of 
musicians,  yet  I  have  thought  that  a  passion  for  music  might 
be  reconciled  with  that  economy  which  we  are  obliged  to 
observe. 

From  his  correspondence  for  the  year  1780  I  take  the  fol- 
lowing pleasantly  written  letter  to  General  De  Riedesel.  I 
have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  pleasant  intercourse  between 
his  family  and  Jefferson's,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  on  parole 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Monticello. 

To  General  De  Miedesel, 

Richmond,  May  3d,  1780. 
Sir — Your  several  favors  of  December  4th,  February  10th, 
and  March  30th,  are  come  duly  to  hand.  I  sincerely  condole 
with  Madame  De  Riedesel  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter*  but 
receive  great  pleasure  from  the  information  of  her  recovery, 
as  every  circumstance  of  felicity  to  her,  yourself  or  family, 
is  interesting  to  us.  The  little  attentions  you  are  pleased 
to  magnify  so  much,  never  deserved  a  mention  or  thought. 
My  mortification  was,  that  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 

*  Jefferson  himself  had  no  son. 
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we  were,  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  render  your  stay  here 
more  comfortable.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  negotiations 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  have  proved  abortive,  as  well 
from  a  desire  to  see  the  necessary  distresses  of  war  allevi- 
ated in  every  possible  instance,  as  I  am  sensible  how  far 
yourself  and  family  are  interested  in  it.  Against  this,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  weighed  the  possibility  that  we  may  again 
have  a  pleasure  we  should  otherwise,  perhaps,  never  have 
had — that  of  seeing  you  again.  Be  this  as  it  may,  opposed 
as  we  happen  to  be  in  our  sentiments  of  duty  and  honor,  and 
anxious  for  contrary  events,  I  shall,  nevertheless,  sincerely 
rejoice  in  every  circumstance  qf  happiness  or  safety  which 
may  attend  you  personally ;  and  when  a  termination  of  the 
present  contest  shall  put  it  into  my  power  to  declare  to  you 
more  unreservedly  how  sincere  are  the  sentiments  of  esteem  y 
and  respect  (wherein  Mrs.  Jefferson  joins  me)  which  I  enter- 
tain for  Madame  De  Riedesel  and  yourself,  and  with  which  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

Jefferson  was  made  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1779;  and 
when  Tarleton,  in  1781,  reached  Charlottesville,  after  his  fa- 
mous pursuit  of  "  the  boy  "  Lafayette,  who  slipped  through 
his  fingers,  it  was  expected  that  Monticello,  as  the  residence 
of  the  Governor,  would  be  pillaged.  The  conduct  of  the 
British  was  far  different. 

Jefferson,  on  being  informed  that  the  enemy  were  close  at 
hand,  put  Mrs.  Jefferson  and  her  children  in  a  carriage  and 
sent  them  to  a  neighbor's,  where  they  would  be  out  of  harm's 
way.  Having  sent  his  horse  to  the  blacksmith's  to  be  shod, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  a  certain  point  of  the  road  be- 
tween Monticello  and  Carter's  Mountain,  while  he  remained 
quietly  at  home  collecting  his  most  valuable  papers.  Two 
hours  after  the  departure  of  his  family,  a  gentleman  rode  up 
and  told  him  that  the  British  were  on  the  mountain.  He 
then  left  the  housQ  and  walked  over  to  Carter's  Mountain, 
whence  he  had  a  full  view  of  Charlottesville.  He  viewed 
the  town  through  a  small  telescope  which  he  took  with  him, 
and  seeing  no  "  red-coats,"  thought  their  coming  was  a  false 
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alarm,  and  turned  with  the  intention  of  going  back  to  the 
house.  He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  he  found  his 
light  sword-cane  had  dropped  from  its  sheath.  He  retraced 
his  steps,  found  the  weapon,  and,  on  turning  around  again, 
saw  that  Charlottesville  was  "  alive  with  British."  He  then 
mounted  his  horse  and  followed  his  family. 

Captain  McLeod  commanded  the  party  of  British  soldiers 
who  were  sent  to  Monticello  to  seize  the  Governor,  and  he 
went  with  "  strict  orders  from  Tarleton  to  allow  nothing  in 
the  house  to  be  injured."  When  he  found  that  the  bird 
had  flown,  he  called  for  a  servant  of  the  house,  asked  which 
were  Mr.  Jefierson's  private  apartments,  and,  being  shown 
the  door  which  led  to  them,  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock 
and  ordered  that  every  thing  in  the  house  should  be  un- 
touched. 

Unprepared  for  this  generous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  two  faithful  slaves,  Martin  and  Caesar,  were  busy 
concealing  their  master's  plate  under  a  floor,  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  when  the  red-coats  made  their  appearance 
on  the  lawn  at  Monticello.  A  plank  had  been  removed,  and 
Caesar,  having  slipped  down  through  the  cavity,  stood  be* 
low  to  receive  the  plate  as  it  was  handed  down  by  Martin. 
The  last  piece  had  been  handed  down  when  the  soldiers 
came  in  sight.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  Mar- 
tin, thinking  only  of  his  master's  plate  and  not  of  Caesar's 
comfort,  clapped  the  plank  down  on  top  of  the  poor  fellow, 
and  there  he  remained  in  the  dark  and  without  food  for 
three  days  and  three  nights.  Martin  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion gave  a  much  more  striking  proof  of  fidelity.  A  brutal 
soldier  placed  a  pistol  to  his  breast  and  threatened  to  fire 
unless  he  disclosed  his  master's  retreat.  "  Fire  away  then !" 
was  the  slave's  ready  and  defiant  reply. 

The  handsome  conduct  of  the  British  at  Monticello  afford- 
ed a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  their  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cornwallis,  who  visited  Elk  Hill — Jefferson's  James 
River  estate.  The  commanding  general,  Cornwallis,  had  his 
head-quarters  for  ten  days  at  the  house  on  the  estata    This 
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house,  though  not  often  occupied  by  Jefferson  and  his  fami- 
ly, was  furnished,  and  contained  a  library.  The  following  is 
the  owner's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  estate  was 
laid  waste : 

I  had  time  to  remove  most  of  the  effects  out  of  the  house. 
He  destroyed  all  my  growing  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco ;  he 
burned  all  my  bams  containing  the  same  articles  of  the  last 
year,  having  first  taken  what  corn  he  wanted ;  he  used,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  all  my  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
for  the  sustenance  of  his  army,  and  carried  off  all  the  horses 
capable  of  service ;  of  those  too  young  for  service  he  cut  the 
throats ;  and  he  burned  all  the  fences  on  the  plantation,  so  as 
to  render  it  an  absolute  waste.  He  carried  off,  also,  about 
thirty  slaves.  Had  this  been  to  give  them  freedom  he 
would  have  done  right,  but  it  was  to  consign  them  to  inev- 
itable death  from  the  small-pox  and  putrid  fever  then  raging 
in  his  camp.  This  I  knew  afterwards  to  be  the  fate  of  twen- 
ty-seven of  them.  I  never  had  news  of  the  remaining  three, 
but  suppose  they  shared  the  same  fate.  When  I  say  that 
Lord  Cornwallis  did  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  carried 
about  the  torch  in  his  own  hands,  but  that  it  was  all  done 
under  his  eye — the  situation  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 
commanding  a  view  of  every  part  of  the  plantation,  so  that 
he  must  have  seen  every  fire.* 

Again  he  writes : 

History  will  never  relate  the  horrors  committed  by  the 
British  army  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  They 
raged  in  Virginia  six  months  only,  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  October,  1781,  when  they  were  all  taken 
prisoners ;  and  I  give  you  a  faithful  specimen  of  their  trans- 
actions for  ten  days  of  that  time,  and  on  one  spot  only.f 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  his  term  Jefferson  re- 
signed his  commission  as  Governor.  The  state  of  Mrs.  Jef 
ferson's  health  was  at  this  time  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to 
him,  and  he  promised  her,  when  he  left  public  life  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  he  would  never  again  leave  her  to  accept  any 

♦  Jefierson  to  Dr.  Gordon.  t  Ibid. 
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office  or  take  part  in  political  life.  Saddened  by  the  deaths 
of  her  children,  and  with  a  constitution  weakened  by  disease, 
her  condition  was  tnily  alarming,  and  wrung  the  heart  of 
her  devoted  husband  as  he  watched  her  failing  day  by  day. 
He  himself  met  with  an  accident  about  this  time — a  fall 
from  his  horse — which,  though  not  attended  with  serious 
consequences,  kept  him,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  more. closely 
confined  in  the  house  than  it  was  his  habit  to  be. 

It  was  during  this  confinement  that  he  wrote  the  princi- 
pal part  of  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia."  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  committing  to  writing  any  information  about  the 
State  which  he  thought  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  any  sta- 
tion, public  or  private;  and  receiving  a  letter  from  M. De 
Marbois,  the  French  ambassador,  asking  for  certain  statis- 
tical accounts  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  he  embodied  the  sub- 
stance of  the  information  he  had  so  acquired  and  sent  it  to 
him  in  the  form  of  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia." 
r\  A  charming  picture  of  Monticello  and  its  inmates  at  that 
day  is  found  in  ^J^ravels  in  North  America,  by  the  Marquis 
De  Chastellux."  J  This  accomplished  French  nobleman  visit- 
ed Jefferson  in  the  spring  of  1782.  After  describing  his  ap- 
proach to  the  foot  of  the  southwest  range  of  mountains,  he 
says: 

On  the  summit  of  one  of  them  we  discovered  the  house  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  which  stands  pre-eminent  in  these  retirements ; 
it  was  himself  who  built  it,  and  preferred  this  situation ;  for 
although  he  possessed  considerable  property  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  fixing  his 
residence  wherever  he  thought  proper.  But  it  was  a  debt 
Nature  owed  to  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  taste,  that  in  his 
own  possessions  he  should  find  a  spot  where  he  might  best 
study  and  enjoy  her.  He  calls  his  house  Monticello  (in  Ital- 
ian, Little  Mountain),  a  very  modest  title,  for  it  is  situated 
upon  a  very  lofty  one,  but  which  announces  the  owner's  at- 
tachment to  the  language  of  Italy ;  and,  above  all,  to  the 
fine  arts,  of  which  that  country  was  the  cradle,  and  is  still 
the  asylum.  As  I  had  no  further  occasion  for  a  guide,  I  sep- 
arated from  the  Irishman ;  and  after  ascending  by  a  tolera- 
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bly  commodious  road  for  more  than  half  an  hour  we  arrived 
at  Monticello.  This  house,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the 
architect,  and  often  one  of  the  workmen,  is  rather  elegant, 
and  in  the  Italian  taste,  though  not  without  fault ;  it  consists 
of  one  large  square  pavilion,  the  entrance  of  which  is  by  two 
porticoes,  ornamented  with  pillars.  The  ground-floor  con- 
sists of  a  very  large  lofty  saloon,  which  is  to  be  decorated 
entirely  in  the  antique  style ;  above  it  is  a  library  of  the 
same  form ;  two  small  wings,  with  only  a  ground-floor  and 
attic  story,  are  joined  to  this  pavilion,  and  communicate 
with  the  kitchen,  offices,  etc.,  which  will  form  a  kind  of  base- 
ment story,  over  which  runs  a  terrace. 

My  object  in  this  short  description  is  only  to  show  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  other  houses  of  the  country ; 
for  we  may  safely  aver  that  Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  first  Ameri- 
can who  has  consulted  the  fine  arts  to  know  how  he  should 
shelter  himself  from  the  weather. 

But  it  is  on  himself  alone  I  ought  to  bestow  my  time. 
Let  me  describe  to  you  a  man,  not  yet  forty,  tall  and  with  a 
mild  and  pleasing  countenance,  but  whose  mind  and  under- 
standing are  ample  substitutes  for  every  exterior  grace.  An 
American,  who,  without  ever  having  quitted  his  own  country, 
is  at  once  a  musician,  skilled  in  drawing,  a  geometrician,  an 
astronomer,  a  natural  philosopher,  legislator,  and  statesman. 
A  Senator  of  America,  who  sat  for  two  years  in  that  body 
which  brought  about  the  Revolution ;  and  which  is  never 
mentioned  without  respect,  though  unhappily  not  without 
regret,  a  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  filled  this  difficult  station 
during  the  invasions  of  Arnold,  of  Phillips,  and  of  Cornwal- 
lis ;  a  philosopher,  in  voluntary  retirement  from  the  world 
and  public  business  because  he  loves  the  world,  in  as  much 
only  as  he  can  flatter  himself  with  being  useful  to  mankind, 
and  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  are  not  yet  in  a  condition 
either  to  bear  the  light  or  suffer  contradiction.  A  mild  and 
amiable  wife,  charming  children,  of  whose  education  he  him- 
self takes  charge,  a  house  to  embellish,  great  provisions  to  im- 
prove, and  the  arts  and  sciences  to  cultivate ;  these  are  what 
remain  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  having  played  a  principal  char- 
acter on  the  theatre  of  the  New  World,  and  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  the  honorable  commission  of  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary in  Europe. 
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The  visit  which  I  made  him  was  not  unexpected,  for  he 
had  long  since  invited  me  to  come  and  pass  a  few  days  with 
him  in  the  centre  of  the  mountains  ;  notwithstanding  which, 
I  found  his  appearance  serious — ^nay  even  cold,  but  before  I 
had  been  two  hours  with  him,  we  were  as  intimate  as  if  we 
had  passed  our  whole  lives  together;  walking,  books,  but 
above  all,  a  conversation  always  varied  and  interesting,  al- 
ways supported  by  the  sweet  satisfaction  experienced  by 
two  persons,  who,  in  communicating  their  sentiments  and 
opinions,  are  invariably  in  unison,  and  who  understand  each 
other  at  the  first  hint,  made  four  days  pass  away  like  so 
many  minutes. 

This  conformity  of  opinions  and  sentiments  on  which  I 
insist  because  it  constitutes  my  own  eulogium  (and  self-love 
must  somewhere  show  itself),  this  conformity,  I  say,  was  so 
perfect,  that  not  only  our  taste  was  similar,  but  our  predilec- 
tions also;  those  partialities  which  cold  methodical  minds 
ridicule  as  enthusiastic,  while  sensible  and  animated  ones 
cherish  and  adopt  the  glorious  appellation.  I  recollect  with 
\  pleasure  that  as  we  were  conversing  over  a  bowl  of  punch, 
after  Mrs.  Jefierson  had  retired,  our  conversation  turned  on 
the  poems  of  Ossian.  It  was  a  spark,  of  electricity  which 
passed  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other ;  we  recollected  the 
passages  in  those  sublime  poems  which  particularly  struck 
us,  and  entertained  ray  fellow-travellers,  who  fortunately 
knew  English  well,  and  were  qualified  to  judge  of  their  mer- 
its, though  they  had  never  read  the  poems.  In  our  enthusi- 
asm the  book  was  sent  for,  and  placed  near  the  bowl,  where, 
by  their  mutual  aid,  the  night  far  advanced  imperceptibly 
upon  us. 

Sometimes  natural  philosophy,  at  others  politics  or  the 
arts,  were  the  topics  of  our  conversation,  for  no  object  had 
escaped  Mr.  Jefierson  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  from  his  youth  he 
had  placed  his  mind,  as  he  has  done  his  house,  on  an  elevated 
situation,  from  which  he  might  contemplate  the  universe.* 

Mr.  Jefferson — continues  the  Marquis — amused  himself  by 
raising  a  score  of  these  animals  (deer)  in  his  park ;  they  are 
become  very  familiar,  which  happens  to  all  the  animals  of 
America ;  for  they  are  in  general  much  easier  to  tame  than 

♦  Chaetellax's  Travels  in  America,  pp.  40-46. 
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those  of  Europe.  He  amuses  himself  by  feeding  them  with 
Indian  corn,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  which  they  eat 
out  of  his  hand.  I  followed  him  one  evening  into  a  deep 
valley,  where  they  are  accustomed  to  assemble  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  saw  them  walk,  run,  and  bound ;  but 
the  more  I  examined  their  paces,  the  less  I  was  inclined  to 
annex  them  to  any  particular  species  in  Europe.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son being  no  sportsman,  and  not  having  crossed  the  seas, 
could  have  no  decided  opinion  on  this  part  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  but  he  has  not  neglected  the  other  branches. 

I  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  had  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  meteorological  observation,  which,  in  fact,  of  all  the 
branches  of  philosophy,  is  the  most  proper  for  Americans  to 
cultivate,  from  tie  extent  of  their  country  and  the  variety  of 
their  situation,  which  gives  them  in  this  point  a  great  advan- 
tage over  us,  who,  in  other  respects,  have  so  many  over  them. 
Mr.  Jefferson  has  made  with  Mr.  Madison,  a  well-informed 
professor  of  mathematics,  some  correspondent  observations 
on  the  reigning  winds  at  Williamsburg  and  Monticello.* 

But — says  the  Marquis — I  perceive  my  journal  is  some- 
thing like  the  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Jefferson ;  I  pass 
from  one  object  to  another,  and  forget  myself  as  I  write,  as  it 
happened  not  unfrequently  in  his  society.  I  must  now  quit 
the  friend  of  nature,  but  not  Nature  herself,  who  expects  me, 
in  all  her  splendor,  at  the  end  of  my  journey ;  I  mean  the 
famous  Bridge  of  Rocks,  which  unites  two  mountains,  the 
most  curious  object  I  ever  beheld,  as  its  construction  is  the 
most  difficult  of  solution.  Mr.  Jefferson  would  most  willing- 
ly have  conducted  me  thither,  although  this  wonder  is  up- 
ward of  eighty  miles  from  him,  and  he  had  often  seen  it,  but 
his  wife  being  expected  every  moment  to  lie  in,  and  himself 
being  as  good  a  husband  as  he  is  an  excellent  ptiilosopher 
and  virtuous  citizen,  he  only  acted  as  my  guide  for  about 
sixteen  miles,  to  the  passage  of  the  little  river  Mechum,  when 
we  parted,  and,  I  presume  to  flatter  myself,  with  mutual  re- 
gret."t 

The  following  warm  letter  of  congratulation  to  General 
"Washington  shows  the  affection  felt  for  him  by  Jefferson  : 

*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  48.  t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  55. 
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To  General  Washington, 

Monticello,  October  28th,  1781. 

Sir — ^I  hope  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  Excellen- 
cy to  receive  the  congratulations  of  a  private  individual  on 
your  return  to  your  native  country,  and,  above  all  things,  on 
the  important  success  which  has  attended  it.*  Great  as  this 
has  been,  however,  it  can  scarcely  add  to  tjie  affection  with 
which  we  have  looked  up  to  you.  And  if,  in  the  minds  of 
any,  the  motives  of  gratitude  to  our  good  allies  were  not  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  the  part  they  have  borne  in  this  action 
must  amply  convince  them.  Notwithstanding  the  state  of 
perpetual  solicitude  to  which  I  am  unfortunately  reduced,f 
I  should  certainly  have  done  myself  the  honor  of  paying  my 
respects  to  you  personally ;  but  I  apprehend  that  these  vis- 
its, which  are  meant  by  us  as  marks  of  our  attachment  to 
you,  must  interfere  with  the  regulations  of  a  camp,  and  be 
particularly  inconvenient  to  one  whose  time  is  too  precious 
to  be  wasted  in  ceremony. 

I  beg  you  to  believe  me  among  the  sincerest  of  those  who 
subscribe  themselves  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  delicate  condition  of  Mrs.  Jefferson's  health,  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  letter,  continued  to  be  such  as  to  excite 
the  alarm  of  her  friends,  and  their  worst  apprehensions  were 
soon  realized.  After  the  birth  of  her  sixth  child  she  sank  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  plain  there  was  no  hope  of  her  recovery. 
During  her  illness  Jefferson  was  untiring  in  his  attentions  to 
her,  and  the  devotion  he  showed  her  was  constant  and  touch- 
ing. The  following  account  of  the  closing  scenes  of  this  do- 
mestic tragedy  I  take  from  Mrs.  Randolph's  manuscript : 

During  my  mother's  life  he  (Jefferson)  bestowed  much 
time  and  attention  on  our  education — our  cousins,  the  Carrs, 
and  myself— and  after  her  death,  during  the  first  month  of 
desolation  which  followed,  I  was  his  constant  companion 
while  we  remained  at  Monticello 

*  At  Yorktown.  t  On  accoant  of  Mrs.  Jefferson's  health. 
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As  a  nurse  no  female  ever  had  more  tenderness  nor  anxie- 
ty. He  nursed  my  poor  mother  in  turn  with  aunt  Carr  and 
her  own  sister — sitting  up  with  her  and  administering  her 
medicines  and  drink  to  the  last.  For  four  months  that  she 
lingered  he  was  never  out  of  calling ;  when  not  at  her  bed- 
side, he  was  writing  in  a  small  room  which  opened  immedi- 
ately at  the  head  of  her  bed.  A  moment  before  the  closing 
scene,  he  was  led  from  the  room  in  a  state  of  insensibility  by 
his  sister,  Mrsi  Carr,  who,  with  great  difficulty,  got  him  into 
the  library,  where  he  fainted,  and  remained  so  long  insensi- 
ble that  they  feared  he  never  would  revive.  The  scene  that 
followed  I  did  not  witness,  but  the  violence  of  his  emotion, 
when,  almost  by  stealth,  I  entered  his  room  by  night,  to  this 
day  I  dare  not  describe  to  myself.  He  kept  his  room  three 
weeks,  and  I  was  never  a  moment  from  his  side.  He  walked 
almost  incessantly  night  and  day,  only  lying  down  occasion- 
ally, when  nature  was  completely  exhausted,  on  a  pallet  that 
had  been  brought  in  during  his  long  fainting-fit.  My  aunts 
remained  constantly  with  him  for  some  weeks — I  do  not  re- 
meni]|er  how  many.  When  at  last  he  left  his  room,  he  rode 
out,  and  from  that  time  he  was  incessantly  on  horseback, 
rambling  about  the  mountain,  in  the  least  frequented  roads, 
and  just  as  often  through  the  woods.  In  those  melancholy 
rambles  I  was  his  constant  companion — a  solitary  witness 
to  many  a  burst  of  grief,  the  remembrance  of  which  has  con- 
secrated particular  scenes  of  that  lost  home*  beyond  the 
power  of  time  to  obliterate. 

Mrs.  Jefferson  left  three  children,  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lucy 
Elizabeth — the  last  an  infant.  As  far  as  it  was  possible, 
their  father,  by  his  watchful  care  and  tender  love,  supplied 
the  place  of  the  mother  they  had  lost.  The  account  of  her 
death  just  given  gives  a  vivid  description  of  his  grief,  and 
so  alarming  was  the  state  of  insensibility  into  which  he  fell, 
that  his  sister,  Mrs.  Carr,  called  to  his  sister-in-law,  who  was 
still  bending  over  her  sister's  lifeless  body,  "  to  leave  the 
dead  and  come  and  take  care  of  the  living." 

*  Mrs.  Randolph  wrote  this  after  Monticello  had  been  sold  and  passed  into 
the  hands  of  strangers. 
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Years  afterwards  he  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  his 
wife's  tomb : 

To  the  Memory  of 

MARTHA    JEFFERSON, 

Daughter  of  John  Wayles ; 
Bom  October  19th,  1748,  O.  S. ; 
Intermarried  with 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

January  1st,  1772 ; 

Tom  from  him  by  Death 

September  6th,  1782 : 

This  Monument  of  his  Love  is  inscribed. 


If  in  the  melancholy  shades  below, 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow, 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last;  mine  undecayed 
Bum  on  through  death  and  animate  my  shade.* 


*  These  four  lines  Mr.  Jefierson  left  in  the  Greek  in  the  original  ep^ph. 


MARTHA  JEFFERSON  RANDOLPH. 
Frein  PortTaiC  by  5ullf, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Visil  lo  Cheeterfield  Conntv.— Is  appointed  Plenipoientiarj  to  Europe. — 
Letter  to  cha  Marquia  de  Chastellux. — Goes  North  wiih  his  Daughter. — 
Leaves  her  in  l^hiiadelphia,  and  goes  to  Congress. — Letters  to  his  Daugh- 
ter.^jails  for  Europe.. — Hia  Daaghter'a  Description  of  the  Vojage.^His 
Establishment  and  Life  in  Fane.. — Siicceeda  Franklin  as  Minister  there. 
— Anecdotes  of  Franklin.— Extracts  from  Mrs.  Adams's  Letters. ^ — Kote 
from  Jefferson  to  Mrs.  Smith. 

A  8H0BT  time  after  Mrg.  Jeffei-son's  death,  JefieiBon  went 
with  his  children  to  Ampthill,  in  Cheetei-field  County,  the 
reBidence  of  Colonel  Archibald  Cai-y.  This  gentlemao  had 
kindly  offered  his  house  to  him,  that  he  might  there  have  his 
children  inoculated  for  the  small-pos.  While  engaged  as 
their  chief  nurse  on  this  occasion,  he  received  notice  of  his 
appointment  by  Congreaa  as  Plenipotentiary  to  Europe,  to 
be  associated  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr,  Adams  in  negotia- 
ting peace.  Twice  before  the  same  appointment  had  been 
declined  by  him,  as  he  had  promised  his  wife  never  again  to 
enter  public  life  while  she  lived.  Mr.  Madison,  in  alluding 
to  his  appointment  by  Congress,  says: 

The  reappointment  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary for  negotiating  peace,  was  agreed  to  unanimously, 
and  without  a  single  adverse  remark.  The  act  took  place 
in  consequence  of  its  being  suggested  that  the  denth  of  Mrs. 
Jefferson  had  probably  changed  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son with  regard  to  public  lite.* 

Jefferson  bin^elf,  in  speaking  of  this  appointment,  says  in 
his  Memoir: 

I  had,  two  months  before  that,  lost  the  cherished  compan- 
ion of  my  life,  in  whose  affections,  unabated  on  both  sides, 
I  had  lived  the  last  ten  yeare  in  unchequered  happiness. 

•  Madison  Papers, 
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With  the  public  interests  the  state  of  my  mind  concurred  in 
recommending  the  change  of  scene  proposed ;  and  I  accept- 
ed the  appointment. 

Writing  to  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  he  says : 

Ampthill,  November  26th,  1782. 

Dear  Sir — I  received  your  friendly  letters  of and 

June  30th,  but  the  latter  not  till  the  1  Yth  of  October.  It 
found  me  a  little  emerging  from  the  stupor  of  mind  which 
had  rendered  me  as  dead  to  the  world  as  was  she  whose  loss 

occasioned  it Before  that  event  my  scheme  of  life 

had  been  determined.  I  had  folded  myself  in  the  arms  of 
retirement,  and  rested  all  prospects  of  future  happiness  on 
domestic  and  literary  objects.  A  single  event  wiped  away 
all  my  plans,  and  left  me  a  blank  which  I  had  not  the  spirits 
to  fill  up.  In  this  state  of  mind  an  appointment  from  Con- 
gress found  me,  requiring  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Having  accepted  the  appointment,  Mr.  Jefferson  left  hvA 
two  youngest  children  with  their  maternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Eppes, 
of  Eppington,  and  went  North  with  his  daughter  Martha, 
then  in  her  eleventh  year.  Some  delay  in  his  departure  for 
Europe  was  occasioned  by  news  received  from  Europe  by 
Congress.  During  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture he  placed  the  little  Martha  at  school  in  Philadelphia, 
under  the  charge  of  an  excellent  and  kind  lady,  Mrs.  Hop- 
kinson.  From  this  time  we  find  him  writing  regularly  to 
his  daughters  during  every  separation  from  them,  and  it  is 
in  the  letters  written  on  those  occasions  that  are  portrayed 
most  vividly  the  love  and  tenderness  of  tlie  father,  and  the 
fine  traits  of  character  of  the  man.  That  the  reader  may  see 
what  these  were,  I  shall  give  a  number  of  these  letters,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  their  chronological  order. 

The  oriojinal  of  the  first  of  the  folio  wins:  letters  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Mr.  Aaron  Vail,  when 
Charoce  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  being  requested  by  Princess  Victoria  to  procure  her 
an  autograph  of  Jefferson,  applied  to  a  member  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
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son's  family,  who  Bent  him  this  letter  for  the  princeBB. '  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  at  this  time  agfun  a  member  of  Congrees, 
which  was  then  holding  its  BessionB  in  AoQapolis. 

Thomas  Jt^erson  to  Martha  Jefferaon. 

Annapolis,  Nor.  28th,  1T83. 

My  dear  Patsy — After  four  days'  journey,  I  arrived  here 
without  any  accident,  and  in  as  good  Itealth  as  when  I  left 
Philadelphia.  The  conviction  that  you  would  be  more  im- 
proved in  the  situation  I  have  placed  you  than  if  still  with 
me,  has  solaced  me  on  my  parting  with  you,  which  my  love 
for  you  has  rendered  a  difficult  thing.  The  acquirements 
which  I  hope  you  will  make  under  the  tutors  I  have  pro- 
vided for  you  will  render  you  more  worthy  of  my  love;  and 
if  they  can  not  increase  it,  they  will  prevent  its  diminu- 
tion. Consider  the  good  lady  who  has  taken  you  under  her 
roof,  who  has  undertaken  to  see  that  you  peiform  all  your 
exercises,  and  to  admonish  you  in  all  those  wanderings  from 
what  is  right  or  what  is  clever,  to  which  your  inexperience 
would  expose  you :  consider  her,  I  say,  as  your  mother,  as 
the  only  person  to  whom,  since  the  loss  with  which  Heaven 
has  pleased  to  afflict  you,  you  can  now  look  up ;  and  that 
her  displeasure  or  disapprobation,  on  any  occasion,  will  be 
an  immense  misfortune,  which  should  you  be  so  uuhappy  as 
to  incur  by  any  unguarded  act,  think  no  concession  too  much 
to  regain  her  good-will.  Witli  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
your  time,  the  following  is  what  I  should  approve; 

From  8  to  10,  practice  music 

From  10  to  1,  dance  one  day  and  draw  another. 

From  1  to  2,  draw  on  the  day  you  dauce,  and  write  a  let- 
ter next  day. 

From  3  to  4,  read  French. 

From  4  to  5,  exercise  yourself  in  music. 

From  5  till  bed-time,  read  English,  write,  etc, 

Communicate  this  plan  to  Mrs,  Hopkinson,  and  if  she  ap- 
proves of  it,  pursue  it.  As  long  as  Mrs.  Trist  remains  in 
Philadelphia,  cultivate  her  affection.  She  has  been  a  valu- 
able friend  to  you,  and  her  good  sense  and  good  heart  make 
her  valued  by  all  who  know  her,  and  by  nobody  on  earth 
more  than  me.    I  expect  you  will  write  me  by  every  post. 
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Inform  me  what  books  you  read,  what  tunes  you  learn,  and 
inclose  me  your  best  copy  of  every  lesson  in  drawing. 
Write  also  one  letter  a  week  either  to  your  Aunt  Eppes, 
your  Aunt  Skipwith,  your  Aunt  Carr^or  the  little  lady*  from 
whom  I  now  inclose  a  letter,  and  always  put  the  letter  you 
so  write  under  cover  to  me.  Take  care  that  you  never  spell 
a  word  wrong.  Always  before  you  write  a  word,  consider 
how  it  is  spelt,  and,  if  you  do  not  remember  it,  turn  to  a  dic- 
tionary. It  produces  great  praise  to  a  lady  to  spell  well. 
I  have  placed  my  happiness  on  seeing  you  good  and  accom- 
plished ;  and  no  distress  which  this  world  can  now  bring  on 
me  would  equal  that  of  your  disappointing  my  hopes.  If 
you  love  me,  then  strive  to  be  good  under  every  situation 
and  to  all  living  creatures,  and  to  acquire  those  accomplish- 
ments which  I  have  put  in  your  power,  and  which  will  go  far 
towards  ensuring  you  the  warmest  love  of  your  affectionate 
father, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

P.S. — Keep  my  letters  and  read  them  at  times,  that  you 
may  always  have  present  in  your  mind  those  things  which 
will  endear  you  to  me. 

TTiomm  Jefferson  to  Martha  Jefferson. — \^Extract,'\\ 

Annapolis,  Dec.  11th,  1783. 
I  hope  you  will  have  good  sense  enough  to  disregard  those 
foolish  predictions  that  the  world  is  to  be  at  an  end  soon. 
The  Almighty  has  never  made  known  to  any  body  at  what 
time  he  created  it ;  nor  will  he  tell  any  body  when  he  will 
put  an  end  to  it,  if  he  ever  means  to  do  it.  As  to  prepara- 
tions for  that  event,  the  best  way  is  for  you  always  to  be 
prepared  for  it.  The  only  way  to  be  so  is,  never  to  say  or 
do  a  bad  thing.     If  ever  you  are  about  to  say  any  thing 

♦  Her  little  sister,  Mary  Jefferson. 

t  We  find  the  key  to  this  and  the  letter  following  it  in  the  following  para- 
fO'aph  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Trist  to  Mr.  Jefferson  :  *  *  Patsy  is  very  hearty ;  she 
now  and  then  gives  us  a  call.  She  seems  happy,  much  more  so  than  I  ex- 
pected. When  you  write,  give  her  a  charge  about  her  dress,  which  will  be  a 
hint  to  Mrs.  H.  to  be  particular  with  her.  De  Simitifere  complains  that  his 
pupil  is  rather  inattentive.  You  can  be  particular  to  these  matters  when 
you  write,  but  don't  let  her  know  you  heard  any  complaints.  I  fancy  the  old 
lady  is  preparing  for  the  other  world,  for  she  conceits  the  earthquake  we  had 
the  other  night  is  only  a  prelude  to  something  dreadful  that  ynW.  happen. " 
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amiss,  or  to  do  any  thing  wrong,  consider  beforehand  you 
will  feel  something  within  you  which  will  tell  you  it  is 
wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  said  or  done.  This  is  your  con- 
science, and  be  sure  and  obey  it.  Our  Maker  has  given  us 
all  this  faithful  internal  monitor,  and  if  you  always  obey  it 
you  will  always  be  prepared  for  the  end  of  the  world ;  or  for 
a  much  more  certain  event,  which  is  death.  This  must  hap- 
pen to  all ;  it  puts  an  end  to  the  world  as  to  us ;  and  the 
way  to  be  ready  for  it  is  never  to  do  a  wrong  act. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  Martha  Jefferson, — [Mctract.^ 

Annapolis,  Dec.  22d,  1783. 
I  omitted  in  that  letter  to  advise  you  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  which  I  know  you  are  a  little  apt  to  neglect.  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  be  gaily  clothed  at  this  time  of  life,  but  that  your 
wear  should  be  fine  of  its  kind.  But  above  all  things  and  at 
all  times  let  your  clothes  be  neat,  whole,  and  properly  put  on. 
Do  not  fancy  you  must  wear  them  till  the  dirt  is  visible  to 
the  eye.  You  will  be  the  last  one  who  is  sensible  of  this. 
Some  ladies  think  they  may,  under  the  privileges  of  the  di- 
shabille^  be  loose  and  negligent  of  their  dress  in  the  morning. 
But  be  you,  from  the  moment  you  rise  till  you  go  to  bed,  as 
cleanly  and  properly  dressed  as  at  the  hours  of  dinner  or  tea. 
A  lady  who  has  been  seen  as  a  sloven  or  a  slut  in  the  morn- 
ing, will  never  efface  the  impression  she  has  made,  with  all 
the  dress  and  pageantry  she  can  afterwards  involve  herself 
in.  Nothing  is  so  disgusting  to  our  sex  as  a  want  of  cleanli- 
ness and  delicacy  in  yours.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  moment 
you  rise  from  bed,  your  first  work  will  be  to  dress  yourself 
in  such  style,  as  that  you  may  be  seen  by  any  gentlen>an 
without  his  being  able  to  discover  a  pin  amiss,  or  any  other 
circumstance  of  neatness  wanting. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  Martha  Jefferson, 

Annapolis,  Jan.  15th,  1783. 

My  dear  Martha — I  am  anxious  to  know  what  books  you 
read,  what  tunes  you  play,  and  to  receive  specimens  of  your 
drawing.  With  respect  to  your  meeting  M.  Simiti^re*  at 
Mr.  Rittenhouse's,  nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure  than 

*  M.  Simiti^re  was  a  Frenchman,  from  whom,  as  his  letters  show,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  anxious  for  his  daughter  to  take  drawing  lessons. 
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your  being  much  with  that  worthy  family,  wherein  you  will 
see  the  best  examples  of  rational  life,  and  learn  to  esteem  and 
copy  them.  But  I  should  be  very  tender  of  intruding  you 
on  the  family ;  as  it  might,  perhaps,  be  not  always  conven- 
ient for  you  to  be  there  at  your  houre  of  attending  M.  Simi- 
ti^re.  I  can  only  say,  then,  that  if  it  has  been  desired  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rittenhouse,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  Mi's.  Hopkin- 
son  shall  be  satisfied  that  they  will  not  think  it  inconven- 
ient, I  would  have  you  thankfully  accept  it ;  and  conduct 
yourself  with  so  much  attention  to  the  family  as  that  they 
may  never  feel  themselves  incommoded  by  it.  I  hope  Mrs. 
Hopkinson  will  be  so  good  as  to  act  for  you  in  this  matter 
with  that  delicacy  and  prudence  of  which  she  is  so  capable. 
I  have  much  at  heart  your  learning  to  draw,  and  should  be 
uneasy  at  your  losing  this  opportunity,  which  probably  is 
your  last. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  Martha  Jefferson. — [Mctractl 

Annapolis,  February  18th,  1784. 
I  am  sorry  M.  Simiti^re  can  not  attend  you,  because  it  is 
probable  you  will  never  have  another  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing to  draw,  and  it  is  a  pretty  and  pleasing  accomplishment. 
With  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  guinea,  I  would  wish 
him  to  receive  it ;  because  if  there  is  to  be  a  doubt  between 
him  and  me  which  of  us  acts  rightly,  I  would  wish  to  remove 
it  clearly  ofiT  my  own  shoulders.  You  must  thank  Mrs. 
Hopkinson  for  me  for  the  trouble  she  gave  herself  in  this 
matter ;  from  which  she  will  be  relieved  by  paying  M.  Simi- 
ti^re  his  demand. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1784)  Mr.  Jefferson  received 
definite  orders  from -Congress  to  go  to  Europe  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  and  act  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Mr.  Adams  in  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.  He  accordingly  sailed  in  July,  taking  with 
him  his  young  daughter  Martha.  The  following  description 
of  his  voyage,  establishment  in  Paris  and  life  there,  is  from 
her  pen.  The  other  two  children,  Mary  and  Lucy  Elizabeth, 
were  left  with  their  good  aunt,  Mrs.  Eppes.  Mrs.  Randolph 
says,  in  her  manuscript : 
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He  sailed  from  B<Mton  in  a  ship  of  Colonel  Tracy's  (the 
Ceres,  Capt.  St.  Barbe) ;  the  passengcrg — only  gix  in  unmloer 
— of  whom  Colonel  Tracy  himself  was  one,  were  to  a  certain 
degree  select,  being  cfaoeen  from  many  applying.  The  voy- 
age waa  as  pleasant  as  fine  weather,  a  fine  ship,  good  com- 
pany, and  an  excellent  table  could  make  it.  From  land  to 
land  they  were  only  nineteen  days,  of  which  they  were  be- 
calmed three  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  were 
spent  in  cod-fishing.  The  epicnree  of  the  cabin  feasted  on 
fresh  tongues  and  sounds,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  fish  for  the 
sailors,  of  which  much  was  thrown  overboard  for  want  of 
salt  to  preserve  it.  We  were  landed  at  Portsmouth,  where 
he  waa  detained  a  week  by  the  illness  of  his  little  travelling 
companion,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  voyage.  Noth- 
ing worthy  of  note  occurred  on  the  voyage  or  journey  to 
Paris. 

On  his  first  arrival  in  Paris  he  occupied  rooms  in  the  H&- 
tel  d'0rl4ans.  Sue  des  Petita  Auguatins,  until  a  house  could 
be  got  ready  for  him.  His  first  house  was  in  the  Cul-de-aae 
TStebout,  near  the  Boulevards,  At  the  end  of  the  year  lie  re- 
moved to  a  house  belonging  to  M.  le  Comte  de  L'Avongeac, 
at  the  coiner  of  the  Grande  Route  dee  Champs  Elysees  and 
the  Rue  Neuve  de  Berry,  where  he  continued  as  long  aa  he 
remained  in  Paris.  Colonel  Humphreys,  tlie  secretary  of  le- 
gation, and  Mr,  Short,  his  piivate  secretary,  both  lived  with 
him.  The  house  was  a  very  elegant  one  even  for  Paris,  with 
an  extensive  garden,  court,  and  outbuildings,  in  the  hand- 
somest style. 

He  also  had  rooms  in  the  Carthnaian  Monastery  on  Mount 
Calvary;  the  boardei-s,  of  whom  I  think  there  were  forty, 
carried  their  own  servants,  and  took  their  breakfasts  in  their 
own  rooms.  They  assembled  to  dinner  only.  They  had  the 
privilege  of  walking  in  the  gardens,  but  as  it  was  a  hermit- 
age, it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  house  for  any  voices  to 
be  heard  outside  of  their  own  rooms,  hence  the  most  pro- 
found silence.  The  author  of  Anacharsis  waa  a  boarder  at 
the  time,  and  many  others  who  had  reasons  for  a  temporary 
retirement  from  the  world.  Whenever  he  had  a  press  of 
business,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  papers  and  going 
to  the  hermitage,  where  he  spent  sometimes  a  week  or  more 
till  he  had  finished  his  work.     The  hermits  iisited  him  occa- 
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sionally  in  Paris,  and  the  Superior  made  him  a  present  of  an 
ivory  broom  that  was  turned  by  one  of  tlie  brothers. 

His  habits  of  study  in  Paris  were  pretty  much  what  they 
were  elsewhere.  He  was  always  a  very  early  riser  and  the 
whole  morning  was  spent  in  business,  generally  writing  till 
one  o'clock,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  respite  afforded 
by  the  breakfast-table,  at  which  he  frequently  lingered,  con- 
versing willingly  at  such  times.  At  one  o'clock  he  always 
rode  or  walked  as  far  as  seven  miles  into  the  country.  Re- 
turning from  one  of  these  rambles,  he  was  on  one  occasion 
joined  by  some  friend,  and  being  earnestly  engaged  in  con- 
versation he  fell  and  broke  his  wrist.  He  said  nothing  at 
the  moment,  but  holding  the  suffering  limb  with  the  other 
hand,  he  continued  the  conversation  until  he  arrived  near  to 
his  own  house,  when,  informing  his  companion  of  the  acci- 
dent, he  left  him  to  send  for  the  surgeon.  The  fracture  was 
a  complicated  one  and  probably  much  swollen  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  surgeon ;  but  it  was  not  set,  and  remained  ever 
after  weak  and  stiff.  While  disabled  by  this  accident  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  with  his  left  hand,  in  which  he 
soon  became  tolerably  expert — the  writing  being  well-form- 
ed but  stiff.  A  few  years  before  his  death  another  fall  de- 
prived him  in  like  manner  of  the  use  of  his  left  hand,  which 
rendered  him  very  helpless  in  his  hands,  particularly  for 
writing,  which  latterly  became  very  slow  and  painful  to 
him He  kept  me  with  him  till  I  was  sent  to  a  con- 
vent in  Paris,  where  his  visits  to  me  were  daily  for  the  first 
month  or  two,  till  in  fact  I  recovered  my  spirits. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  congenial  or  delightful  to 
him  than  the  society  in  which  Jefferson  moved  in  Paris.  At 
the  head  of  an  elegant  establishment,  as  an  American  and 
the  friend  of  Lafayette,  his  house  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
all  the  accomplished  and  gallant  young  French  officers  who 
had  enthusiastically  taken  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  great 
cause  of  liberty  in  the  New  World ;  while  as  a  philosopher 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  his  society  was 
sought  for  and  enjoyed  by  the  most  distinguished  savants 
and  men  of  science,  who  thronged  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  the  great  French  capital.     Nor  were  the  ease  and  grace 
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of  his  ftddress,  the  charms  of  hts  eloquent  conversation,  and 
the  varied  extent  of  his  learning,  lost  upon  the  witty  and 
handsome  women  who  were  fonnd  at  the  court  of  the  amia- 
ble young  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  of  his  queen,  the  lovely 
Marie  Antoinette — so  sadly  pre-eminent  for  beauty  and  mis- 
fortune. His  social  intercourse  with  them,  and  the  pleasant 
friendships  formed  for  many,  we  discover  in  his  gracefully- 
written  lettei-s  to  them. 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  John  Adams  were  in  Paris  with  Jefferson, 
and  Mrs,  Adama  pays  a  graceful  tribute  to  hia  talents  and 
worth  in  her  lettei's  home,  and  in  one  of  them  speaks  of  him 
as  being  one  of  the  "  choice  ones  of  the  earth,"  His  inter- 
course with  hia  two  colleagues,  Dr,  Fi'anklin  and  Mr,  Adams, 
was  of  the  most  delightful  character,  and  by  both  he  was  sin- 
cerely loved  and  esteemed.  The  fidendship  then  formed  be- 
tween Mr,  Adama  and  himself  withstood,  in  after  years,  all  the 
stonns  and  bitterness  of  political  life,  at  a  time  when,  perhaps, 
party  feeling  and  prejudice  ran  higher  than  ever  before. 

When  Franklin  returned  home,  loaded  with  all  the  honors 
and  love  that  the  admiration  of  the  French  people  could  lav- 
ish on  him,  Jefferson  was  appointed  to  take  his  place  as  Min- 
iater  from  the  TTnit^d  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  Germains. 
■  "Yon  replace  Di-.  Franklin,"  said  Count  de  Vergennes,  the 
French  Premier,  to  him — "I  xii-ceeed  him;  no  one  could  I'e- 
place  him,"  was  Jefferson's  ready  reply.  Perhaps  no  great- 
er proof  of  Jefferson's  popularity  in  Pai'is  could  be  given, 
than  the  fact  that  he  so  soon  became  a  favorite  in  that 
learned  and  polished  society  ia  which  the  great  Fianklin 
had  been  the  lion  of  the  day,  I  quote  from  Jefferson's  wiit- 
ings  the  following  anecdotes  of  Franklin,  which  the  reader 
will  not  find  out  of  place  here: 

When  Dr.  Franklin  went  to  France  on  his  revolutionary 
mission,  his  eminence  as  a  philosopher,  his  venerable  appear- 
ance, and  the  cause  on  which  he  was  sent,' rendered  him  ex- 
tremely popular — for  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  there 
entered  warmly  into  the  Ameiican  interest.    He  waa,  there- 
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fore,  feasted  and  invited  to  all  the  court  parties.  At  tbese 
he  sometimes  met  the  old  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  being  a 
chess-player  of  about  his  force,  they  very  generally  played 
together.  Happening  once  to  put  her  king  into  prise,  the 
Doctor  took  it.  "Ah,"  says  she,  "  we  do  not  take  kings  «o." 
"  We  do  in  America,"  said  the  Doctor. 

At  one  of  these  parties  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL,  then  at 
Paris  incog,  under  the  title  of  Count  Falkenstein,  was  over- 
looking the  game  in  silence,  while  the  company  was  en- 
gaged in  animated  conversations  on  the  American  question. 
-*^How  happens  it,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  the  Duchess,  "that 
while  we  all  feel  so  much  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Amefi- 
cans,  you  say  nothing  for  them?"  "I  am  a  king  by  trade," 
said  he. 

The  Doctor  told  me  at  Paris  the  following  anecdote  of 
the  Abb6  Raynal:   He  had  a  party  to  dine  with  him  one 
day  at  Passy,  of  whom  one  half  wei*e  Americans,  the  other 
half  French,  and  among  the  last  was  the  Abbe.     During  the 
dinner  he  got  on  his  favorite  theory  of  the  degeneracy  of 
animals  and  even  of  man  in  America,  and  urged  it  with  his 
usual  eloquence.     The  Doctor,  at  length  noticing  the  acci- 
dental stature  and  position  of  his  guests  at  table,  "  Come,** 
says  he, "  M.  PAbbe,  let  us  try  this  question  by  the  fact  be- 
fore us.     We  are  here,  one  half  Americans  and  one  half 
French,  and  it  happens  that  the  Americans  have  placed 
themselves  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  our  French  friends 
are  on  the  other.     Let  both  parties  rise,  and  we  will  see  on 
which  side  nature  has  degenerated."     It  happened  that  his 
American  guests  were  Carmichael,  Ilarnier,  Humphreys,  and 
others  of  the  finest  stature  and  form ;   while  those  of  the 
other   side    were    remarkablv   diminutive,   and   the  Abb6 
himself,  particularly,  was    a    mere    shrimp.      He    parried 
the   appeal,  however,  by   a   complimentary   admission  of 
exceptions,  among  which  the  Doctor  himself  was  a  conspic- 
uous one. 

The  following  interesting  quotations  from  Mrs.  Adams's 
letters,  in  which  she  alludes  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  will  be  found 
interesting  here.     To  her  sister  she  writes : 

There  is  now  a  court  mourning,  and  every  foreign  minis- 
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ter,  with  hla  family,  must  go  into  monroing  for  a  Prince  of 
eight  years  old,  whose  father  ib  an  ally  to  the  King  of  France. 
This  mourning  is  ordei-ed  by  the  Court,  and  is  to  be  worn 
eleven  days  only.  Poor  Mr.  Jefferson  had  to  hie  away  for  a 
tailor  to  get  a  whole  black  silk  suit  made  up  in  two  days; 
and  at  the  end  of  eleven  days,  should  another  death  happen, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  have  a  new  suit  of  mourning  of  cloth, 
because  that  is  the  season  wlien  silk  must  be  left  off. 

To  her  niece  Mrs,  Adams  writes: 

Well,  my  dear  niece,  I  have  returned  from  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's. When  I  got  there  I  found  a  pretty  large  company. 
It  consisted  of  the  Marquis  and  Madame  de  Lafayette ;  the 

Count  and  Countess  de ;  a  French  Count  who  had  been 

a  general  in  America,  but  whose  name  I  forget ;  Commodore 
Jones ;   Mr.  Jarvis,  an  American    gentleman  lately  arrived 

(the  same  who  married  Amelia  B ),  who  says  there  is  so 

strong  a  likeness  between  your  cousin  and  his  lady,  that  he 
is  obliged  to  be  upon  his  gifard  lest  lie  should  think  himself 
at  home,  and  commit  some  mistake — he  appears  a  very  sen- 
sible, agreeable  gentleman  ;'  a  Mr.  Bowdoin;  an  American 
also;  I  ask  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne's  pardon — I  had  like 
to  have  forgotten  him  ;  Mr.  Williama,  of  course,  aa  he  always 
dines  with  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  Mr,  Short— though  one  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  family,  as  he  has  been  absent  some  time  I  name 
him.  He  took  a  resolution  that  he  would  go  into  a  French 
family  at  St.  Germain, and  acquire  the  language;  and  this  is 
the  only  way  for  a  foreigner  to  obtain  it,  I  have  often  wish- 
ed that  I  could  not  hear  a  word  of  English  spoken.  I  think 
I  have  mentioned  Mr,  Short  before,  in  some  of  my  letters  ;  he 
is  about  the  stature  of  Mr.  Tudor ;  a  better  iigure,  but  much 
like  him  in  looks  and  manners;  consequently  a  favorite  of 

They  have  some  customs  very  curious  here.  When  com- 
pany are  invited  to  dine,  if  twenty  gentlemen  meet,  they  sel- 
dom or  never  sit  down,  but  are  standing  or  walking  from 
one  part  of  the  room  to  the  other,  with  their  swords  on,  and 
their  cAapeau  de  bras,  which  is  a  very  small  silk  hat,  always 
worn  under  the  arm.  These  they  lay  aside  while  they  dine, 
but  reassume  them  immediately  after.     I  wonder  bow  the 
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fasliion  of  standing  crept  in  among  a  nation  who  really  de- 
serve the  appellation  of  polite ;  for  in  winter  it  shuts  out  all 
the  fire  from  the  ladies;  I  know  I  have  suffered  from  it 
many  times.  ' 

At  dinner,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  mixed,  and  you 
converse  with  him  who  sits  next  you,  rarely  speaking  to  two 
persons  across  the  table,  unless  to  ask  if  they  will  be  served 
with  any  thing  from  your  side.  Conversation  is  never  gen- 
eral as  with  us ;  for,  when  the  company  quit  the  table,  they 
fall  into  ttte-d-ttte  of  two  and  two,  when  the  converaation  is 
in  a  low  voice,  and  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  would  think  that  every  body  had  pri- 
vate business  to  transact. 

Mrs.  Adams  wntes  to  her  sister : 

We  see  as  much  company  in  a  formal  way  as  our  revenues 
will  admit ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  one  or  two  Americans, 
visits  us  in  the  social,  friendly  way.  I  shall  really  regret  to 
leave  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  he  is  one  of  the  choice  ones  of  the  earth. 
On  Thursday,  I  dine  with  him  at  his  house.  On  Sunday  he 
is  to  dine  here.     On  Monday  we  all  dine  with  the  Marquis. 

The  intimate  and  friendly  relations  which  existed  between 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Adams's  family  is  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing playful  note  from  him  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith : 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  the  honor  to  present  his  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Smith  and  to  send  her  the  two  pair  of  corsets  she  de- 
sired. He  wishes  they  may  be  suitable,  as  Mrs.  Smith  omit- 
ted to  send  her  measure.  Times  are  altered  since  Mademoi- 
selle de  Sanson  had  the  honor  of  knowing  her ;  should  they  be 
too  small,  however,  she  will  be  so  good  as  to  lay  them  by  a 
while.  There  are  ebbs  as  well  as  flows  in  this  world.  When 
the  mountain  refused  to  come  to  Mahomet,  he  went  to  the 
mountain.  Mr.  Jefferson  wishes  Mrs.  Smith  a  happy  new- 
year,  and  abundance  of  happier  ones  still  to  follow  it.  He 
begs  leave  to  assure  her  of  his  esteem  and  respect,  and  that 
he  shall  always  be  happy  to  be  rendered  useful  to  her  by 
being  charged  with  her  commands. 

Paris,  Jan.  16, 1787. 
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Jefleraon's  fint  Impressions  of  Europe, — Letter  to  Mrs.  Trist. — To  Baron 
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ence with  Mrs.  Cosway. — Letter  to  Colonel  Carrington.— To  Mr.  Madi- 
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Jefferson's  first  impi-essionB  of  Europe  and  of  the  French 
are  found  in  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters  written 
to  America  at  that  time : 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Mrs.  TrUt. 

Paris,  August  ISth,  1785. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
roughnesses  of  the  human  mind  are  so  thoroughly  rubbed 
ofi"  with  them,  that  it  seems  as  if  one  might  glide  through  a 
whole  life  among  them  without  a  jostle.  Perhaps,  too,  their 
manners  may  be  the  best  t;alculated  for  happiness  to  a  peo- 
ple in  their  situation,  but  I  am  convinced  they  fall  far  short 
of  effecting  a  happiness  so  temperate,  so  uniform,  and  so  last- 
ing as  is  generally  enjoyed  with  ue.  The  domestic  bonds 
here  are  absolutely  done  away,  and  where  can  their  compen- 
Bation  be  found?  Perhaps  they  may  catch  some  moments 
of  transport  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  tranquil  joy  we 
experience,  but  they  are  separated  by  long  intervals,  during 
which  all  the  passions  are  at  eea  without  a  rudder  or  a  com- 
pass. Yet,  fallacious  as  the  pursuits  of  happiness  are,  they 
seem,  on  the  whole,  to  furnish  the  most  effectual  abstraction 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  hardness  of  their  government. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  good  a  people,  with 
so  good  a  king,  so  well-disposed  rulers  in  general,  so  genial 
a  climate,  so  fertile  a  soil,  should  be  rendered  so  ineffectual 
for  producing  human  happiness  by  one  single  curse — that  of 
a  bad  form  of  government.     But  it  is  a  fiict  in  spite  of  the 
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mildness  of  their  governors,  the  people  are  ground  to  pow- 
der by  the  vices  of  the  form  of  government.  Of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people  supposed  to  be  in  France,  I  am  of  opinion 
there  are  nineteen  millions  more  wretched,  more  accursed,  in 
every  circumstance  of  human  existence,  than  the  most  con- 
spicuously wretched  individual  of  the  whole  United  States. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  getting  into  politics.  I  will  add  only 
one  sentiment  more  of  that  character — that  is,  nourish  peace 
with  their  persons,  but  war  against  their  manners.  Every 
step  we  take  towards  the  adoption  of  their  manners  is  a  step 
to  perfect  misery. 

In  a  fit  of  homesickness,  he  writes  to  the  Baron  de  Geis- 
mer,  Sept.  6 : 

To  Baron  de  Geismer, 

I  am  now  of  an  age  which  does  not  easily  accommodate 
itself  to  new  modes  of  living  and  new  manners;  and  I  am 
savage  enough  to  prefer  the  woods,  the  wilds  and  independ- 
ence of  Monticello,  to  all  the  brilliant  pleasures  of  this  gay- 
capital.  I  shall,  therefore,  rejoin  myself  to  my  native  coun- 
try with  new  attachments  and  exaggerated  esteem  for  its 
advantages ;  for  though  there  is  less  wealth  there,  there  is 
more  freedom,  more  ease,  and  less  misery.  I  should  like  it 
better,  however,  if  it  could  tempt  you  once  more  to  visit  it ; 
but  that  is  not  to  be  expected.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and 
whether  fortune  means  to  allow  or  deny  me  the  pleasure 
of  ever  seeing  you  again,  be  assured  that  the  worth  which 
gave  birth  to  my  attachment,  and  which  still  animates  it, 
will  continue  to  keep  it  up  while  we  both  live,  and  that  it  is 
with  sincerity  I  subscribe  myself,  etc.,  etc. 

Early  in  the  month  of  March  of  the  following  year  (1786) 
Mr.  Jefierson  went  for  a  short  while  to  England.  Before 
leaving,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  adieu  to  his  daughter  Martha, 
then  at  school  in  a  convent  in  Paris.  The  following:  is  an 
extract  from  this  letter : 

To  Martha  Jefferson, — [Extract^ 

Paris,  March  6th,  1786. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  you 
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Improve  in  every  thing  nseful  and  agreeable.  The  more 
you  learn  the  more  I  love  you ;  and  I  rest  the  happiness  of 
my  life  on  seeing  you  beloved  by  all  the  world,  which  you 
will  be  sure  to  be,  if  to  a  good  heart  you  join  those  accom- 
plishments so  peculiarly  pleasing  in  your  sex.  Adieu,  my 
dear  child;  lose  no  moment  in  improving  your  head,  nor 
any  opportunity  of  exercising  your  heart  in  benevolence. 

The  following  letter  to  his  sister  proves  him  to  have  been 
as  devoted  and  thoughtful  a  brother  as  father: 

To  Ann  8.  Jeferson. 

London,  April  22d,  1786, 
My  dear  Nancy — Being  called  here  for  a  short  time,  and 
finding  that  I  could  get  some  articles  on  terms  here  of  which 
I  thought  you  might  be  in  want,  I  have  purchased  them  for 
you.  They  are  two  pieces  of  linen,  three  gowns,  and  some 
ribbon.  They  are  done  up  in  paper,  seated,  and  packed  in  a 
trunk,  in  which  I  have  put  some  other  things  for  Colonel 
Nicholas  Lewis.  They  will  of  course  go  to  him,  and  he  will 
contrive  them  to  you,  I  heard  from  Patsy  a  few  days  ago ; 
she  was  well.  I  left  her  in  France,  as  my  stay  here  was  to 
be  short  I  hope  my  dear  Polly  is  on  her  way  to  me.  I  de- 
sired you  always  to  apply  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  what  j'ou  should 
want;  but  should  you  at  any  time  wish  any  thing  particular 
from  France,  write  to  me  and  I  will  send  it  to  you.  Doctor 
Currie  can  always  forwai-d  your  letters.  Pray  remember 
me  to  my  sisters  Carr  and  Boiling,  to  Mr.  Boiling  and  their 
families,  and  be  a-ssnred  of  tbe  sincerity  with  which  I  am,  my 
dear  Nancy,  your  affectionate  brother, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

While  in  England,  Jefferson  visited  many  places  of  interest 
there,  and  kept  a  short  journal,  of  which  we  give  the  heading, 
and  from  which  we  make  one  quotation : 

Extract  from  Journal. 

A  Tour  to  some  op  the  Gardens  op  England. 

Memorandraaa  made  on  a  Tour  to  tome  of  the  Garden)  in  England,  detcribed 

by  Wkately  in  his  Book  on  Gardening. 

While  his  descriptions,  in  point  of  style,  are  models  of 

perfect  elegance  and  classical   correctness,  they  are  as  re- 

F 
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markable  for  their  exactness.  I  always  walked  over  the 
gardens  with  his  book  in  my  hand,  examined  with  attention 
the  particular  spots  which  he  described,  found  them  so  justly 
characterized  by  him  as  to  be  easily  recognized,  and  saw 
with  wonder  that  his  tine  imagination  had  never  been  able 
to  seduce  him  from  the  truth.  My  inquiries  were  directed 
chiefly  to  such  practical  things  as  might  enable  me  to  esti- 
mate the  expense  of  making  and  maintaining  a  garden  in 
that  style.     My  journey  was  in  the  months  of  March  and 

April,  1*786 

Blenheim, — ^Twenty-five  hundred  acres,  of  which  two  hun- 
dred is  garden,  one  hundred  and  fifty  water,  twelve  kitchen- 
garden,  and  the  rest  park.     Two  hundred  people  employed 
to  keep  it  in  order,  and  to  make  alterations  and  additions. 
About  fifty  of  these   employed  in  pleasure-grounds.     The 
turf  is  mowed  once  in  ten  days.     In  summer,  about  two 
thousand  fallow-deer  in  the  park,  and  two  or  three  thousand 
sheep.     The  palace  of  Henry  II.  was  remaining  till  taken 
down  by  Sarah,  widow  of  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
It  was  on  a  round  spot  levelled  by  art,  near  what  is  now 
water,  and  but  a  little  above  it.     The  island  was  a  part  of 
the  high-road  leading  to  the  palace.     Rosamond's  Bower 
was  near  where  now  is  a  little  grove,  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  palace.     The  well  is  near  where  the  bower 
was.     The  water  here  is  very  beautiful  and  very  grand. 
The  cascade  from  the  lake  is  a  fine  one  ;  except  this  the  gar- 
den has  no  great  beauties.     It  is  not  laid  out  in  fine  lawns 
and   woods,  but   the   trees   are   scattered   thinly  over   the 
ground,  and  every  here  and  there  small  thickets  of  shrubs, 
in    oval   raised   beds,  cultivatedj  and    flowers    among   the 
shrubs.     The  gravelled  walks  are   broad ;  art  appears  too 
much.     There  are  but  a  few  seats  in  it,  and  nothing  of  archi- 
tecture more  dignified.     There  is  no  one  striking  position  in 
it.     There  has  been  great  addition  to  the  length  of  the  river 
since  Whately  wrote. 

.  In  a  letter  written,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  to  his  old 
friend,  John  Page,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson  speaks  thus  of 
England : 
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To  John  Page. 
I  returned  but  three  or  four  days  ago  from  a  two  months' 
trip  to  Engliind.  I  traversed  that  country  much,  and  must 
own  both  town  and  country  fell  Rhort  of  my  expectations. 
Comparing  it  with  this,  I  have  found  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  barrens,  a  soil,  in  other  parts,  not  naturally  so  good 
■  as  this,  not  better  cultivated,  but  better  manured,  and  there- 
fore more  productive.  This  proceeds  from  the  practice  of 
long  leases  there,  and  short  ones  here.  The  laboring  people 
are  poorer  here  than  in  England.  They  pay  about  one  half 
of  their  produce  In  rent,  the  English  in  general  about  one 
third.  The  gardening  in  that  country  is  the  article  in  which 
it  excels  all  the  eaith.  I  mean  their  pleasure-gardening. 
This,  indeed,  went  far  beyond  my  ideas.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don, though  handsomer  than  Paris,  is  not  so  handsome  as 
Philadelphia,  Their  architecture  is  in  the  most  wretched 
style  I  ever  saw,  not  meaning  to  except  America,  where  it  is 
bad,  nor  even  Virginia,  where  it  is  worse  than  any  other  part 
of  America  which  I  have  seen.  The  mechanical  arts  in  Lon- 
don are  carried  to  a  wondei-fnl  perfection. 

His  faithful  little  pocket  account-book  informs  us  that  he 
paid,  "for  seeing  house  where  Shakspeare  was  born,  la. ;  see- 
ing his  tomb,  Is. ;  entertainment, 4a.  Id.;  servants, 2s." 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  Jefferson,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  presented  to  the  city  authorities  of  Paris  a  bust 
of  his  distinguished  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  which 
was  inaugurated  with  all  due  form  and  ceremony  and  placed 
in  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  A  few  months  later  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

To  Mrs.  TrUt. 

Dear  Madam — I  have  duly  received  your  friendly  letter 
of  July  24,  and  received  it  with  great  pleasure,  as  I  do  all 
those  you  do  me  the  favor  to  write  me.  If  I  have  been  long 
in  acknowledging  the  receipt,  the  last  cause  to  which  it 
should  be  ascribed  would  be  want  of  inclination.  Unable 
to  converse  with  my  friends  in  person,!  am  happy  when  I 
do  it  in  black  and  white.  The  true  canse  of  the  delay  has 
been  an  unlucky  dislocation  of  my  wriat,  which  has  disabled 
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me  from  writing  three  months.  I  only  begin  to  write  a  lit- 
tle now,  but  with  pain.  I  wish,  while  in  Virginia,  your  curi- 
osity had  led  you  on  to  James  River.  At  Richmond  you 
would  have  seen  your  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bandolph, 
and  a  little  farther  you  would  have  become  acquainted  with 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Eppes,  whom  you  would  have  found  among 
the  most  amiable  women  on  earth.  I  doubt  whether  you 
would  ever  have  got  away  from  her.  This  trip  would  have 
made  you  better  acquainted  too  with  my  lazy  and  hospita- 
ble countrymen,  and  you  would  have  found  that  their  char- 
acter has  some  good  traits  mixed  with  some  feeble  ones.  I 
often  wish  myself  among  them,  as  I  am  here  burning  the 
candle  of  life  without  present  pleasure  or  future  object.  A 
dozen  or  twenty  years  ago  this  scene  would  have  amused 
me ;  but  I  am  past  the  age  for  changing  habits.  I  take  all 
the  fault  on  myself,  as  it  is  impossible  to  be  among  a  people 
who  wish  more  to  make  one  happy — a  people  of  the  very 
best  character  it  is  possible  for  one  to  have.  We  have  no 
idea  in  America  of  the  real  French  character ;  with  some 

true  samples  we  have  had  many  false  ones 

Living  from  day  to  day,  without  a  plan  for  four-and-twen- 
ty  hours  to  come,  I  form  no  catalogue  of  impossible  events. 
Laid  up  in  port  for  life,  as  I  thought  myself  at  one  time,  I 
am  thrown  out  to  sea,  and  an  unknown  one  to  me.  By  so 
slender  a  thread  do  all  our  plans  of  life  hang  !  My  hand 
denies  itself  farther,  every  letter  admonishing  me,  by  a  pain, 
that  it  is  time  to  finish,  but  my  heart  would  go  on  in  ex- 
pressing to  you  all  its  friendship.  The  hapj)iest  moments  it 
knows  are  those  in  which  it  is  pouring  forth  its  affections  to 
a  few  esteemed  characters.  I  will  pray  you  to  write  to  me 
often.  I  wish  to  know  that  you  enjoy  health  and  that  you 
are  happy.  Present  me  in  the  most  friendly  terms  to  your 
mother  and  brother,  and  be  assured  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
esteem  with  which  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  affectionate 
friend  and  humble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON.        v 

Among  the  many  pleasant  friendships  formed  by  Jeffer- 
son in  Paris,  there  was  none  that  he  prized  more  than  that 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosway.  Both  were  artists ;  but  the  hus- 
bnnd  was  an  Englishman,  while  the  wife  was  born  under  the 
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more  genial  skies  of  Italy.  Possessing  all  that  grace  and 
beauty  which  seem  to  be  the  unfailing  birthright  of  an 
Italian,  she  united  to  a  bright  and  well-cultivated  intellect 
great  cbaims  of  manner  and  sweetness  of  disposition.  Her 
Southern  warmth  of  manner,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit 
and  conversation,  were  fascinations  which  few  could  resist, 
and  which  made  her  one  of  the  queens  of  Parisian  society. 
In  Jefferson  she  found  a  congenial  friend,  and  held  his 
worth,  his  genius,  and  his  learning  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion. When  her  husband  and  herself  left  Paris,  she  opened 
a  correspondence  with  him,  and  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
this  correspondence  that  he  addressed  to  her  that  beautiful 
and  gracefully  written  letter, called  the  "Dialogue  between 
the  Head  and  Heart,"  which  is  found  in  both  editions  of  his 
published  correspondence.  Mrs.  Cosway's  own  lettei-s  are 
sprightly  and  entertaining.  I  have  lying  before  me  the 
originals  of  some  that  she  wrote  to  Jefferson,  from  which  I 
give  the  following  extracts,  only  reminding  the  i-eader  that 
they  are  written  in  a  language  which  to  her  was  foreign, 
though  the  Italian  idiom  adds  grace  and  freshness  to  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  these  letters.  Many  of  them  are  with- 
out date. 

Mrs.  Comeay  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Paris, ,  1786. 

You  don't  always  judge  by  appearances,  or  it  would  be 
much  to  my  disadvantage  this  day,  without  deserving  it; 
it  has  been  the  day  of  contradiction.  I  meant  to  have 
seen  you  twice,  and  I  have  appeared  a  monster  for  not 
having  sent  to  know  how  you  were  the  whole  day.*  I 
have  been  more  uneasy  than  I  can  express.  This  morning 
my  husband  killed  my  project  I  had  proposed  to  him,  by 
burying  himself  among  pictures  and  forgetting  the  hours. 
Though  we  were  near  your  house,  coming  to  see  you,  we 
were  obliged  to  come  back,  the  time  being  much  past  that 
we  were  to  be  at  St,  Cloud,  to  dine  with  the  Duchess  of 
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Kingston.  Nothing  was  to  hinder  us  from  cottiing  in  the 
evening,  but,  alas !  my  good  intentions  proved  only  a  dis- 
turbance to  your  neighbors,  and  just  late  enough  to  break 
the  rest  of  all  your  servants,  and  perhaps  yourself.  I  came 
home  with  the  disappointment  of  not  having  been  able  to 
make  my  apologies  in  propria  persona,  I  hope  you  feel  iny 
distress  instead  of  accusing  me ;  the  one  I  deserve,  the 
other  not.  We  will  come  to  see  you  to-morrow  morning, 
if  nothing  happens  to  prevent  it.  Oh !  I  wish  you  •  were 
well  enough  to  come  to  us  to-morrow  to  dinner,  and  stay 
the  evening.  I  won't  tell  you  what  I  shall  have ;  tempta- 
tions now  are  cruel  for  your  situation.  I  only  mention 
my  wishes.  If  the  executing  them  should  be  possible,  your 
merit  will  be  greater,  as  my  satisfaction  the  more  flattered. 
I  would  serve  you  and  help  you  at  dinner,  and  divert  your 
pain  after  with  good  music.     Sincerely  your  friend, 

MARIA  COSWAY. 

Mrs,  Cosway  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  and  blame  myself  for  having 
been  the  cause  of  your  pains  in  the  wrist.  Why  would  you 
go,  and  why  was  I  not  more  friendly"  to  you,  and  less  so  to 
myself  by  preventing  your  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  your 
company?  You  repeatedly  said  it  would  do  you  no. harm- 
I  felt  interested  and  did  not  insist.  We  shall  go,  I  believe, 
this  morning.  Nothing  seems  ready,  but  Mr.  Cosway  seems 
more  disposed  than  I  have  seen  him  all  this  time.  I  shall 
write  to  you  from  England  ;  it  is  impossible  to  be  wanting 
to  a  person  who  has  been  so  excessively  obligini*-.  I  don't 
attempt  to  make  compliments — there  can  be  none  for  you, 
but  I  beg  you  will  think  us  sensible  to  your  kindness,  and 
that  it  will  be  with  exquisite  pleasure  I  shall  remember  the 
charming  days  we  have  passed  together,  and  shall  long  for 
next  spring. 

You  will  make  me  very  happy  if  you  would  send  a  line  to 
the  poste  restante  at  Antwerp,  that  I  may  know  how  you 
are.  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  affectionate 
servant, 

MARIA  COSWAY. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mrs.  Cosway  containing 
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the  "  Dialogue  between  the  Head  and  Heart,"  though  too 
loDg  to  be  given  here  in  full,  is  too  beautiful  to  be  omitted 
altogether.     I  accordingly  give  the  following  extracts : 

STiomas  Jefferson  to  Mrs.  Cosway. 

Paris,  October  12,  1786. 
My  dear  Madam — Having  performed  the  last  sad  oiBce 
of  handing  you  into  your  carriage  at  the  Pavilion  de  St. 
Denis,  and  seen  the  wheek  get  actually  in  motion,  I  turned 
on  my  heel  and  walked,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  the  oppo- 
site door,  where  my  own  was  awaiting  me.  It  Danguer- 
ville  was  missing.  He  was  sought  for,  found,  and  dragged 
down  stairs.  We  were  crammed  into  the  carriage  like  re- 
cruits for  the  Baatile,  and  not  having  soul  enough  to  give 
orders  to  the  eoachman,  he  presumed  Paris  our  destination, 
and  drove  off.  After  a  considerable  interval,  silence  was 
broken,  with  a  "Je  suis  vraiment  qfflig&  du  depart  de  cea  bans 
gens.''''  This  was  a  signal  for  a  mutual  confession  of  dis- 
tress. He  began  immediately  to  talk  of  Mr.  and  Mm  CoB- 
way,  of  their  goodness,  their  talents,  their  amiability ;  and 
though  we  spoke  of  nothing  else,  we  seemed  hardly  to  have 
entered  into  the  matter,  when  the  coachman  announced  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  and  that  we  were  opposite  M.  Danguerville's, 
He  insisted  on  descending  there  and  traversing  a  short  pas- 
sage to  his  lodgings.  I  was  carried  home.  Seated  by  my 
fireside,  solitaiy  and  sad,  the  following  dialogue  took  place 
between  my  Head  and  my  Heart. 

Head.  Well,  fi'iend,  yon  seem  Co  be  in  a  pretty  trim. 

Heart.  I  am,  indeed,  the  most  wretched  of  all  earthly  beings.  Orer- 
whelmed  tcith  grief,  oi-ery  libre  of  my  frame  distended  beyond  its  natural 
powers  to  bear,  I  would  willingly  meet  whaterer  catastrophe  should  leave  me 

Read.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  yoo  if  my  diagrams  and  crotchets 
had  gotten  you  to  sleep  on  that  day,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  they  eternally 

do While  I  was  occupied  with  these  objects,  you  were  dilating  wiih 

your  new  acquaintances,  and  contriving  how  to  prevent  a  separation  from 
them.  Every  soul  of  you  had  an  engagement  for  the  day.  Yet  all  tbtss 
were  to  be  sacrificed,  that  you  might  dine  togetber.  Lying  messages  were 
to  be  dispatched  into  every  quarter  of  the  cily,  with  apologies  for  your 
breach  of  engagement.  Tou,  particularly,  had  the  effrontery  to  senil  word 
to  the  Duchess  Danville,  that  on  the  moment  we  were  sotting  out  to  dine 
with  her,  dispatches  carae  to  hand  which  required  immediate  t 
You  wanted  me  to  invent  Si  more  ingenious  excuse,  but  I  knew  you  v 
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getting  into  a  scrape,  and  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Well ;  after 
dinner  to  St.  Cloud,  from  St.  Cloud  to  Ruggieri's,  from  Kuggieri's  to  Krum- 
foltz ;  and  if  the  day  had  been  as  long  as  a  Lapland  summer  day,  yoa  woald 
still  have  contrived  means  among  you  to  have  filled  it. 

Heart.  Oh !  my  dear  friend,  how  you  have  revived  me,  by  recalling  to  my 
mind  the  transactions  of  that  day !  How  well  I  remember  them  all,  and 
that  when  I  came  home  at  night,  and  looked  back  to  the  morning,  it  seemed 
to  have  been  a  month  agone.  Go  on,  then,  like  a  kind  comforter,  and  paint 
to  me  the  day  we  went  to  St.  Germains.  How  beautiful  was  every  object ! 
the  Pont  de  Renilly,  the  hills  along  the  Seine,  the  rainbows  of  the  machine  of 
Marly,  the  terras  of  St.  Germains,  the  chateaux,  the  gardens,  the  stataes  of 
Marly,  the  pavilion  of  Lucienne.  Recollect,  too,  Madrid,  Bagatelle,  the 
King's  Garden,  the  Dessert.  How  grand  the  idea  excited  by  the  remains  of 
such  a  column.     The  spiral  staircase,  too,  was  beautiful 

Heart.  God  only  knows  what  is  to  happen.  I  see  nothing  impossible  in 
that  proposition  :*  and  I  see  things  wonderfully  contrived  sometimes,  to  make 
us  happy.  Where  could  they  find  such  objects  as  in  America  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  enchanting  art  ?  especially  the  lady,  who  paints  landscapes  so 
inimitably.  She  wants  only  subjects  worthy  of  immortality  to  render  her 
pencil  immortal.  The  Falling  Spring,  the  Cascade  of  Niagara,  the  Passage 
of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  Natural  Bridge ;  it  is  worth 
a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  see  these  objects ;  much  more  to  paint,  and 
make  them,  and  thereby  ourselves,  known  to  all  ages.  And  our  own  dear 
Monticello — where  has  Nature  spread  so  rich  a  mantle  under  the  eye  ? — 
mountains,  forests,  rocks,  rivers.  With  what  majesty  do  we  ride  above  the 
storms !  How  sublime  to  look  down  into  the  workhouse  of  Nature,  to  see 
her  clouds,  hail,  snow,  rain,  thunder,  all  fabricated  at  our  feet!  and  the  glo- 
rious sun,  when  rising  as  if  out  of  a  distant  water,  just  gilding  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  giving  life  to  all  nature!     I  hope  in  God  no  circumstance 

may  ever  make  either  seek  an  asylum  from  grief! Deeply  practiced 

in  the  school  of  affliction,  the  human  heart  knows  no  joy  which  I  have  not 
lost,  no  sorrow  of  which  I  have  not  drunk !  Fortune  can  present  no  grief  of 
unknown  form  to  me !  Who,  then,  can  so  softly  bind  up  the  wound  of  an- 
other as  he  who  has  felt  the  same  wound  himself  ? 

I  thought  this  a  favorable  proposition  whereon  to  rest  the 
issue  of  the  dialogue.  So  I  put  an  end  to  it  by  calling  for 
my  night-cap.  Methinks  I  hear  you  wish  to  Heaven  I  had 
called  a  little  sooner,  and  so  spared  you  the  ennui  of  such  a 
sermon We  have  had  incessant  rains  since  your  de- 
parture. These  make  me  fear  for  your  health,  as  well  as 
that  you  had  an  uncomfortable  journey.  The  same  cause 
has  prevented  me  from  being  able  to  give  you  an  account 
of  your  friends  here.  This  voyage  to  Fontainebleau  wnll 
probably  send  the  Count  de  Moustier  and  the  Marquis  de 

♦  That  is,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosway  to  visit  America, 
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Brehan  to  Amenca.  Danguerville  promiEed  to  visit  me  but 
has  not  done  it  yet.  De  la  Tude  comes  sometimes  to  take 
family  Eoup  with  me,  and  eotertains  me  with  anecdotes  of 
his  five-and-thirty  years'  imprison  me  tit.  How  fertile  is  the 
mind  of  maD,  which  can  make  the  Bastile  and  dungeon  of 
Vincennes  yield  interesting  anecdotes !  You  know  this  was 
for  making  four  verses  on  Madame  De  Pompadour,  But  I 
think  you  told  me  yon  did  not  kuow  the  verses.  They  were 
these : 

"Sans  ^rit,  sans  sentiment, 
Sans  £tre  t>el]e,  ni  neuve, 
En  France  on  peat  avoir  le  premier  amaot: 
Pooipadoiir  en  est  I'epreuve." 


I  have  read  the  memoir  of  his  three  escapes.  As  to  myself, 
my  health  is  good,  except  my  wrist,  which  mends  slowly, 
and  my  mind,  which  mends  not  at  all,  but  broods  constantly 
over  your  departure.  The  lateness  of  the  season  obliges  me 
to  decline  my  journey  into  the  South,  of  France.  Present 
me  in  the  most  friendly  terms  to  Mr.  Cosway,  and  receive 
me  into  your  own  recollection  with  a  partiality  and  warmth, 
proportioned  not  to  my  own  poor  merit,  but  to  the  senti- 
ments of  sincere  affection  and  esteem,  with  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  my  dear  Madam,  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant, 

TH,  JEFPEESON. 

The  following  letter,  written  in  a  sprightly  and  artless 
style,  will  be  found  more  than  usually  interesting,  from  the 
allusion  in  it  to  Sheridan's  great  speech  in  the  trial  of  War- 
i-en  Hastings — that  scene  of  which  Macaulay's  enchanted  pen 
has  left  so  brilliant  a  picture.  A  few  awkward  expressions 
in  this  charming  letter  remind  us  that  its  author  wrote  in  » 
foreign  language. 

Mrs.  Cosway  to  Thomat  Jefferson. 

London,  Febniary  15lh,  1788. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  i-eceiving  two  letters  from  yon,  and 
though  very  short  I  must  content  myself,  and  lament  much 
the  reason  that  deprived  me  of  their  usual  length,  I  must 
confess  that  the  beginning  of  your  correspondence  has  made 
me  an  enfant-gdti£.    I  shall  never  learn  to  be  reasonable  i» 
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my  expectations,  and  shall  feel  disappointed  whenever  your 
lettere  are  not  as  long  as  the  first  was ;  thus  you  are  the  oc- 
casion of  a  continual  reproaching  disposition  in  me.  It  is  a 
disagreeable  one,  and  it  will  tease  you  into  a  hatred  towards 
me,  notwithstanding  the  partiality  you  have  had  for  me  till 
now,  for  nothing  disobliges  more  than  a  dissatisfied  mind, 
and  that  my  fault  is  occasioned  by  youreelf  you  will  be  the 
most  distant  to  allow.  I  trust  your  friendship  would  wish 
to  see  me  perfect  and  mine  to  be  so,  but  defects  are,  or  are 
not,  most  conspicuous  according  to  the  feelings  which  we 
have  for  the  objects  which  possess  them 

I  feel  at  present  an  inclination  to  make  you  an  endless  let- 
ter, but'  have  not  yet  determined  what  subject  to  begin  with. 
Shall  I  continue  this  reproaching  style,  quote  all  the  whats 
and  whys  out  of  Jeremiah's  Lamentations,  and  then  present 
you  with  some  outlines  of  Job  for  consolation?  Of  all  tor- 
ments, temptations,  and  wearinesses,  the  female  has  always 
been  the  prinrjipal  and  most  powerful,  and  this  is  to  be  felt 
l>y  you  at  present  from  my  pen.  Are  you  to  be  painted  in 
future  ages,  sitting  solitary  and  sad  on  the  beautiful  Monti- 
cello,  tormented  by  the  shadow  of  a  woman,  who  will  present 
you  a  deformed  rod,  broken  and  twisted,  instead  of  the  em- 
blematical instrument  belonging  to  the  Muses,  held  by  Gen- 
ius, inspired  by  Wit ;  and  with  which  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
happy  can  be  described  so  as  to  entertain  a  mind  capable  of 
the  highest  enjoyments?. 

I  have  written  this  in  memorlctr  of  the  many  pages  of 
scrawls  addressed  to  you  by  one  whose  good  intentions  re- 
pay you  for  your  beautiful  allegories  with  such  long,  insipid 
chit-chat.* Allegories,  however,  are  always  far-fetch- 
ed, and  I  don't  like  to  follow  the  subject,  though  I  might  find 
something  which  would  explain  my  ideas. 

Suppose  I  turn  to  the  debates  of  Parliament  ?  Were  I  a 
good  politician,  I  could  entertain  you  much.  What  do  you 
think  of  a  famous  speech  Sheridan  has  made,  which  lasted 
four  hours,  which  has  astonished  every  body,  and  wliich  has 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
town  ?  Nothing  has  been  talked  of  for  many  days  but  this 
speech.     The  whole  House  applauded  him  at  the  moment, 

♦  An  allusion  to  the  '*  Dialogue  between  the  Head  and  Heart." 
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each  member  complimented  him  when  they  rose,  and  Pitt 
made  him  the  highest  encomiums.  Only  poor  Mr.  Hastings 
euSeied  for  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  though  nothing  can 
be  decided  yet.  Mr.  H.  was  with  Mr.  Cosway  at  the  very 
moment  the  trial  was  going  on;  he  seemed  perfectly  easy — 
talking  on  a  variety  of  subjects  with  great  tranquillity  and 
uheerl'ulness.  The  second  day  be  was  the  saine,but  on  the 
third  seemed  very  mnch  affected  and  agitated.  All  his 
friends  give  him  the  greatest  character  of  humanity,  gene- 
rosity, and  feeling ;  amiable  in  his  manner,  he  seems,  in  short, 
totally  different  from  the  disposition  of  cruelty  they  accuse 
him  of.  Turning  from  parliamentary  discussions,  it  is  time 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  reading  with  great  pleasure  your 
descriptions  of  America  ;*  it  is  writen  by  you,  but  Nature 
represents  all  the  scenes  to  me  in  reality,  therefore  do  not 
take  any  thing  to  yourself;  I  must  refer  to  your  name  to 
make  it  the  more  valuable  to  me,  but  she  is  your  rival — you 
her  usurper.  Oh  I  how  I  wish  myself  in  those  delightful 
places!  those  enchanted  grottoes !  those  magnificent  mount- 
ains, rivers,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  1  Why  am  I  not  a  man,  that  I 
might  set  out  immediately,  satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  indulge 
my  sight  with  wonders  ? 

I  go  to  very  few  parties.  I  have  a  dislike  for  them,  and  I 
have  grown  so  excessively  indolent  that  I  do  not  go  out  for 
months  together.  All  the  morning  I  paint  whatever  pi-e- 
sents  itself  most  pleasing  to  me.  Sometimes  I  have  beaiiti- 
ful  objects  to  paint  from,  and  add  historical  characters  to 
make  them  more  interesting.  Female  and  infantine  beauty 
is  the  most  perfect  to  see.  Sometimes  I  indulge  iu  those 
melancholy  subjects  in  which  History  often  repi-eseiits  her- 
self—the horrid,  the  grand,  the  sublime,  the  sentimental,  or 
the  pathetic  I  attempt,  I  exercise  in  them  all,  and  end  by 
being  witness  of  my  own  disappointment  and  incapacity  for 
executing  the  Poet,  the  Historian,  or  the  conceptions  of  my 
own  imagination.  Thus  the  mornings  are  spent  regretting 
they  are  not  longer,  to  have  more  time  to  attempt  again  in 
search  of  better  success,  or  thinking  they  have  been  too  long, 
as  they  have  afforded  me  many  moments  of  uneasiness  and 
anxiety, and  a  testimony  of  my  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing. 

•  Meaning,  donbtless,  his  "  Noias  on  Virginia." 
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I  devote  my  evenings  to  music,  and  then  I  am  much  vi'sit- 
od  by  the  first  Professors,  who  come  to  play,  often  every  even- 
ing, something  new,  and  are  all  perfect  in  their  kind.  To 
complete  the  pleasure,  a  small  society  of  agreeable  friends 
frequently  come  to  see  me,  and  in  this  manner  you  see  that 
I  am  more  attached  to  my  home  than  to  going  in  search  of 
amusement  out,  where  there  are  nothing  but  crowded  as- 
semblies, uncomfortable  heat,  and  not  the  least  pleasure  in 
meeting  any  body,  not  being  able  to  enjoy  any  conversation. 
The  Operas  are  very  bad,  tho'  Zubenelli  and  Madame  Mosa 
are  the  first  singers;  the  dancers,  too,  are  very  bad;  all  this 
I  say  from  report,  as  I  have  not  been  yet.  Pray  tell  me 
something  about  Madame  De  Polignac ;  they  make  a  great 
deal  about  it  here ;  we  hardly  hear  any  thing  else,  and  the 
stories  are  so  different  from  one  another  that  it  is  impossible 
to  guess  the  real  one.     She  is  expected  in  England. 

I  send  this  letter  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  think  you  will 
like.  He  is  a  Spaniard.  I  am  partial  to  that  nation,  as  I 
know  several  who  are  very  agreeable.  He  is  going  to  Paris 
as  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  that  Court.  He  has  travelled 
much,  and  talks  well.  If  I  should  be  happy  enough  to  come 
again  in  the  summer  to  Paris,  I  hope  we  shall  pass  many 
agreeable  days.  I  am  in  a  million  fears  about  it ;  Mr.  Cos- 
way  still  keeps  to  his  intentions,  but  how  many  chances  from 
our  inclinations  to  the  gratification  of  our  wishes.  Poor 
D'Ancarville  has  been  very  ill.  I  received  a  long  letter 
from  him  appointing  himself  my  correspondent  at  Paris.  I 
know  a  gentleman  who  causes  my  faith  to  be  weak  on  this 
occasion,  for  he  flattered  me  with  hopes  that  I  have  seen  fail ; 
nevertheless  I  have  accepted  this  offer,  and  shall  see  if  I  find 
a  second  disappointment. 

Is  it  not  time  to  finish  my  letter?  Perhaps  I  might  go  on, 
but  I  must  send  this  to  the  gentleman  who  is  to  take  it. 

I  hope  you  are  quite  well  by  this  time,  and  that  your  hand 
will  tell  me  so  by  a  line.  I  must  be  reasonable,  but  give  me 
leave  to  remind  you  how  much  pleasure  you  will  give  by  re- 
membering sometimes  with  friendship  one  who  will  be  as 
sensible  and  grateful  of  it  as  is,  yours  sincerely, 

MARIA  COSWAY. 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Edward  Carrington,  written  early  in 
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January,  1787,  Jefferson  thus  notices  the  meeting  of  the  Not- 
ables : 

To  Colonel  Carrington. 
In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Jay  I  have  mentioned  the  meeting  of 
the  Notablet),  appointed  for  the  29th  inatant.  It  is  now  put 
off  to  the  7th  or  8tb  of  next  month.  This  event,  whtuh  will 
hardly  excite  any  attention  in  America,  is  deemed  here  the 
most  important  one  which  has  taken  place  in  their  civil  line 
during  the  present  century.  Some  promise  their  country 
great  things  from  it,  some  nothing.  Our  friend  De  Lafay- 
ette was  placed  on  the  list  originally.  Afterwards  his  name 
disappeared;  but  finally  was  reinstated.  This  shows  that 
his  character  here  is  not  considered  as  an  indifferent  one; 
and  that  it  excites  agitation.  His  education  in  our  school 
has  dmwn  on  hira  a  very  jealous  eye  from  a  court  whose 
principles  are  the  most  absolute  despotism.  But  I  hope  he 
has  nearly  passed  his  crisis.  The  King,  who  is  a  good  man, 
is  favorably  disposed  towards  him ;  and  he  is  supported  by 
powerful  family  connections,  and  by  the  public  good-will. 
He  is  the  youngest  man  of  the  Notables,  except  bne  whose 
office  placed  him  on  the  list. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Madison  a  few  days  later,  he  gives  a 
few  sketches  of  character  which  we  quote,  only  reminding 
the  reader  of  Jeffereon's  great  intimacy  with  Madison,  to 
whom  he  consequently  wrote  more  freely  of  men  and  rae^- 
ures  than  to  any  one  else. 

To  James  Madison. 

Paris,  January  30th,  1787. 

As  you  have  now  returned  to  Congress,  it  will  become  of 
importance  that  yon  should  form  a  just  estimate  of  certain 
public  characters,  on  which,  therefore,  I  will  give  you  such 
notes  as  my  knowledge  of  them  has  furnished  me  with. 
You  will  compare  them  with  the  materials  you  are  othei- 
wise  possessed  of,  and  decide  on  a  view  of  the  whole. 

You  know  the  opinion  I  formerly  entertained  of  my  friend 

Mr.  Adams A  seven  months'  intimacy  with  him  here, 

and  as  many  weeks  in  London,  have  given  me  opportunities 
of  studying  hira  closely.    He  ia  vain,  irritable,  and  a  bad  cnl- 
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culator  of  the  force  and  probable  effect  of  the  motives  which 
govern  men.  This  is  all  the  ill  which  can  possibly  be  said 
of  him.  He  is  as  disinterested  as  the  Being  who  made  him ; 
he  is  profound  in  his  views  and  accurate  in  his  judgment, 
except  where  knowledge  of  the  world  is  necessary  to  form  a 
judgment.  He  is  so  amiable,  that  I  pronounce  you  will  love 
him  if  ever  you  become  acquainted  with  him.  He  would 
be,  as  he  was,  a  great  man  in  Congress 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary 
to  me.     His  zeal  is  unbounded,  and  his  weight  with  those  in 
power  great.     His  education  having  been  merely  military, 
commerce  was  an  unknown  field  to  him.    But,  his  good  sense 
enabling  him  to  comprehend  perfectly  whatever  is  explain- 
ed to  him,  his  agency  has  been  very  efficacious.     He  has  a 
great  deal  of  sound  genius,  is  well  remarked  by  the  king, 
and  is  rising  in  popularity.     He  has  nothing  against   him 
but  a  suspicion  of  republican  principles.     I  think  he  will  one 
day  be  of  the  ministry.     His  foible  is  a  canine  appetite  for 
popularity  and  fame ;  but  he  will  get  over  this.     The  Count 
de  Vergonnes  is  ill.     The  possibility  of  his  recovery  renders 
it  dangerous ^for  us  to  express  a  doubt  of  it;  but  he  is  in 
danger.     He  is  a  great  minister  in  European  affairs,  but  has 
very  imperfect  ideas  of  our  institutions,  and  no  confidence  in 
them.     His  devotion  to  the  principles  of  pure  despotism  ren- 
ders him  unaffectionate  to  our  governments.     But  his  fear 
of  England  makes  him  value  us  as  a  make-weight.     He  is 
cool,  reserved  in  political  conversations,  but  free  and  familiar 
on  other  subjects,  and  a  very  attentive,  agreeable  person  to 
do  business  with.     It  is  impossible  to  have  a  clearer,  better 
organized  head ;  but  age  has  chilled  his  heart. 

Nothing  should  be  spared  on  our  part  to  attach  this 
country  to  us.  It  is  the  only  one  on  which  we  can  rely  for 
support  under  every  event.  Its  inhabitants  love  us  more,  I 
think,  than  they  do  any  other  nation  on  earth.  This  is  very 
much  the  effect  of  the  good  dispositions  with  which  the 
French  officers  returned.  In  a  former  letter  I  mentioned  to 
you  the  dislocation  of  my  wrist.  I  can  make  not  the  least 
use  of  it  except  for  the  single  article  of  writing,  though  it  is 
going  on  five  months  since  the  accident  happened.  I  have 
great  anxieties  lest  I  should  never  recover  any  considerable 
use  of  it.    I  shall,  by  the  advice  of  my  surgeons,  set  out  in  a 
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fortnight  for  the  waters  of  Aix,  in  Provence.  I  chose  these 
out  of  several  they  proposed  to  me,  because  if  they  fail  to  be 
effeotual,  my  journey  will  not  be  useleaa  altogether.  It  will 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  canal  of  Laugue- 
doc,  and  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  that  species  of  naviga- 
tion, which  may  be  useful  hereafter I  shall  be  absent 

between  two  and  three  months,  unless  any  thing  happens  to 
recall  me  here  sooner;  which  may  always  be  effected  in  ten 
days,  in  whatever  part  of  my  route  I  may  be. 

In  speaking  of  characters,  I  omitted  those  of  Rayneval 
and  Hcnnin,  the  two  eyes  of  the  Count  de  Vorgennea.  The 
former  is  the  most  important  character,  because  possessing 
the  most  of  the  confidence  of  the  Count.  He  is  rather  cun- 
ning than  wise,  his  views  of  things  being  neither  great  nor 
liberal.  He  governs  himself  by  principles  which  he  has 
learned  by  rote,  and  is  fit  only  for  the  details  of  execution. 
His  heart  is  susceptible  of  little  passions,  but  not  of  good 
ones.  He  is  brother-in-law  to  M.  Gerai-d,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived disadvantageous  impressions  of  us  which  can  not  be 
effaced.  He  has  much  duplicity.  Hennin  is  a  philosopher," 
sincere,  friendly, liberal, learned, beloved  by  every  body;  the 
other  by  nobody.  I  think  it  a  great  misfortune  that  the 
United  States  are  in  the  department  of  the  former.  As  par- 
ticulars of  this  kind  may  be  useful  to  you  in  your  present 
situation,  I  may  hereafter  continue  the  chapter.  I  know  it 
will  be  safely  lodged  in  your  discretion.  I  send  you  by 
Colonel  Franks  your  pocket- telescope,  walking-stick,  and 
chemical-box.  The  two  former  could  not  be  combined  to- 
gether. The  latter  could  not  be  had  in  the  form  you  refei-- 
red  to.  Having  a  great  desire  to  have  a  portable  copying- 
machine,  and  being  satisfied,  from  some  experiments,  that  the 
principle  of  the  large  machine  might  be  applied  in  a  small 
one,  I  planned  one  when  in  England,  and  had  it  made.  It 
answers  perfectly.  I  have  since  set  a  workman  to  making 
them  here,  and  they  are  in  such  demand  that  he  has  his 
hands  full.  Being  assured  that  yoii  will  be  ph'ased  to  have 
one,  when  you  shall  have  tried  its  convenience,  I  send  you 
one  by  Colonel  Franks.  The  machine  costs  ninety-six  livres, 
the  appendages  twenty-four  livres,and  I  send  you  paper  and 
ink  for  twelve  livres;  in  all  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  li- 
vres.     There  is  a  printed  paper  of  directions ;  but  you  must 
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expect  to  make  many  essays  before  you  succeed  perfectly. 

A  soft  brush  like  a  shaving-brush  is  more  convenient  than 

the  sponge.     You  can  get  as  much  paper  and  ink  as  you 

please  from  London.     The  paper  costs  a  guinea  a  ream.     I 

am,  dear  sir,  with  sincere  esteem  and  affection,  your  most 

humble  and  obedient  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  following  charmingly  written  letter  to  one  of  his  lady 
friends  gives  a  spirited  picture  of  the  life  of  a  Parisian  belle: 

To  Mrs,  Bingham, 

Paris,  February  7th,  1787. 
I  know.  Madam,  that  the  twelvemonth  is  not  yet  expired  ; 
but  it  will  be,  nearly,  before  this  will  have  the  honor  of 
being  put  into  your  hands.     You  are  then  engaged  to  tell 
me,  truly  and  honestly,  whether  you  do  not  find  the  tranquil 
pleasures  of  America  preferable  to  the  empty  bustle  of  Par- 
is.    For  to  what  does  the  bustle  tend  ?    At  eleven  o'clock 
it  is  day,  cAe^  madame.     The  curtains  are  drawn.     Propped 
on  bolsters  and  pillows,  and  her  head  scratched  into  a  little 
order,  the  bulletins  of  the  sick  are  read,  and  the  billets  of  the 
well.     She  writes  to  some  of  her  acquaintances,  and  receives 
the  visits  of  others.     If  the  morning  is  not  very  thronged, 
she  is  able  to  get  out  and  hobble  around  the  cage  of  the  Pa- 
lais Royal ;  but  she  must  hobble  quickly,  for  the  coiffeur's 
turn  is  come ;  and  a  tremendous  turn  it  is !     Happy  if  he 
does  not  make  her  arrive  when  dinner  is  half  over !     The 
torpitude  of  digestion  a  little  passed,  she  flutters  for  half  an 
hour  through  the  streets,  by  way  of  paying  visits,  and  then 
to  the  spectacles.    These  finished,  another  half-hour  is  de- 
voted to  dodging  in  and  out  of  the  doors  of  her  very  sincere 
friends,  and  away  to  supper.     After  supper,  cards ;  and  after 
cards,  bed — to  rise  at  noon  the  next  day,  and  to  tread,  like  a 
mill-horse,  the  same  trodden  circle  over  again.     Thus  the 
days  of  life  are  consumed,  one  by  one,  without  an  object  be- 
yond the  present  moment ;  ever  flying  from  the  ennui  of 
that,  yet  carrying  it  with  us ;  eternally  in  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, which  keeps  eternally  before  us.     If  death  or  bankrupt- 
cy happen  to  trip  us  out  of  the  circle,  it  is  matter  for  the 
buzz  of  the  evening,  and  is  completely  forgotten  by  the  next 
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morning.  la  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aooiety  of 
your  husband,  the  fond  caree  for  tlie  children,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  house,  the  improvements  of  the  grounds,  fill  ev- 
ery moment  with  a  useful  and  healthy  activity.  Every  ex- 
ertion is  encouraging,  because  to  present  amusement  it  joins 
the  promise  of  some  future  good.  The  intervale  of  leisun) 
are  filled  by  the  society  of  real  friends,  whose  aft'ectioTis  are 
not  thinned  to  cobweb,  by  being  spread  over  a  thousand  ob- 
jects. This  is  tlie  picture,  in  the  light  it  is  presented  to  my 
mind ;  now  let  me  have  it  In  yours.  If  we  do  not  concur 
this  year,  we  shall  the  ne.\t ;  or  if  not  then,  in  a  year  or  two 
more.  You  see  I  am  determined  not  to  suppose  myself  mis- 
taken. 

To  let  you  see  that  Paris  ia  not  changed  in  its  pursuits 
since  it  was  honored  with  your  presence,  I  send  yon  its 
monthly  history.  But  this  relating  only  to  the  embellish- 
ments of  their  persons,  I  must  add,  that  those  of  the  city  go 
on  well  also.  A  new  bridge,  for  example,  is  begun  at  the 
Place  Louis  Quiuze ;  the  old  ones  are  clearing  of  the  rubbish 
which  encumbered  them  in  the  form  of  houses ;  new  hospi- 
tals erecting  ;  magnificent  walls  of  inclosure,  and  custom- 
houses at  their  entrances,  etc.,  etc.  I  know  of  no  interesting 
change  among  those  whom  yon  have  honored  with  your  ac- 
quaintance, unless  Monsienr  de  Saint  James  was  of  that  num- 
Ijer.  His  bankruptcy,  and  taking  asylum  in  the  Bastile, 
have  furnished  matter  of  astonishment.  His  garden  at  the 
Pontde  Neuilly,  where,  on  seventeen  acres  of  ground,he  had 
laid  out  fifty  thousand  lonis,  will  probably  sell  for  somewhat 
less  money.  The  workmen  of  Paris  are  making  rapid  strides 
towards  English  pei-fection.  Would  you  believe  that,  in 
the  coui-se  of  the  last  two  years,  they  have  learned  even  toi 
surpass  their  London  rivals  in  some  articles  ?  Commission 
me  to  have  yon  a  phaeton  made,  and  if  it  is  not  as  much 
handsomer  than  a  London  one  as  that  is  than  a  fiacre,  send 
it  back  to  me.  Shall  I  fill  the  bo.t  with  caps,  bonnets,  etc.? 
— not  of  my  own  choosing,  but — I  was  going  to  say — of  Ma- 
demoiselle Bertin'a, forgetting  for  the  moment  that  she  too  is 
bankrupt.  They  shall  be  chosen,  tlien,  by  whom  you  please ; 
or,  if  you  are  altogether  nonplused  by  her  eclipse,  we  will 
call  an  Assemblee  des  Notables,  to  help  you  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty,as  is  now  the  fashion.  In  fiharl,hanor  me  with  your 
G 
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commands  of  any  kind,  and  they  shall  be  faithfully  executed. 
The  packets  now  established  from  Havre  to  New  York  fur- 
nish good  opportunities  of  sending  whatever  you  wish. 

I  shall  end  where  I  began,  like  a  Paris  day,  reminding  you 
of  your  engagement  to  write  me  a  letter  of  respectable 
length,  an  engagement  the  more  precious  to  me,  as  it  has 
furnished  me  the  occasion,  after  presenting  my  respects  to 
Mr.  Bingham,  of  assuring  you  of  the  sincerity  of  those  sen- 
timents of  esteem  and  respect  with  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  dear  Madam,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 

servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

Mrs,  Bingham  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

June  Ist,  1787. 

I  am  too  much  flattered  by  the  honor  of  your  letter  from 
Paris  not  to  acknowledge  it  by  the  earliest  opportunity, 
and  to  assure  you  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  your  atten- 
tions.    The  candor  with  which  you  express  your  sentiments 
merits  a  sincere  declaration  of  mine.     I  agree  with  you  that 
many  of  the  fashionable  pursuits  of  the  Parisian  ladies  are 
rather  frivolous,  and  become  uninteresting  to  a  reflective 
mind ;  but  the  picture  you  have  exhibited  is  rather  over- 
charged ;  you  have  thrown  a  strong  light  upon  all  that  is 
ridiculous  in  their  characters,  and  you  have   buried   their 
good  qualities  in  the  shade.     It  shall  be  my  task  to  bring 
them  forward,  or  at  least  to  attempt  it.     The  state  of  socie- 
ty in  different  countries  requires  corresponding  manners  and. 
qualifications.     Those  of  the  French  women  are  by  no  means  • 
calculated   for  the  meridian  of  America,  neither  are  they 
adapted  to  render  the  sex  so  amiable  or  agreeable  in  the 
English  acceptation  of  those  words.     But  you  must  confess 
that  they  are  more  accomplished,  and  understand  the  inter- 
course of  society  better,  than  in  any  other  country.     We  are 
irresistibly  pleased  with  them,  because  they  possess  the  hap- 
py art  of  making  us  pleased  with  ourselves.     Their  educa- 
tion is  of  a  higher  cast,  and  by  great  cultivation  they  pro- 
cure a  happy  variety  of  genius,  which  forms  their  conversa- 
tion to  please  either  the  fop  or  the  philosopher. 

In  what  other  country  can  be  found  a  Marquise  de  Coigny, 
who,  young  and  handsome,  takes  a  lead  in  all  the  fashionable 
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dieBipations  of  life,  and  at  more  serious  moments  colleots  at 
her  house  an  aBSembly  of  the  literati,  whom  she  charms  with 
her  knowledge  and  her  bd  esprit.  The  women  of  France 
interfere  with  the  polities  of  the  country,  and  often  give  a 
decided  turn  to  the  fate  of  empires.  Either  by  the  gentle 
arts  of  persuasion,  or  the  commanding  force  of  superior  at- 
tractions and  address,  they  have  obtained  that  rank  and  con- 
sideration in  society  which  the  sex  ai'e  entitled  to,  and  which 
they  in  vain  contend  for  in  other  countries.  We  are  there- 
fore bound  in  gratitude  to  admire  and  revere  them  for  as- 
serting our  privileges,  as  much  as  the  friends  of  the  liberties 
of  mankind  reverence  the  successful  struggles  of  the  Ameri- 
can patriots. 

The  agreeable  resources  of  Paris  must  certainly  please  and 
instruct  every  class  of  characters.  The  arts  of  elegance  are 
there  considered  as  essential,  and  are  carried  to  a  state  of 
perfection,  and  there  the  friend  of  art  is  contimmlly  gratified 
by  the  admiration  for  works  of  taste.  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  yon  too  well  to  doubt  of  your  subscribing  to 
this  opinion.  With  respect  to  my  native  country,  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  fervently  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  to  my 
friends  and  connections  in  it ;  there,  perhaps,  tbei-e  is  more 
sincerity  in  professions,  and  a  stronger  desire  of  rendering 
real  services,  and  when  tlie  mouth  expresses  the  heart  speaks. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  shall  tii-e  you  to  death  with  the  length 
of  this  letter,  and  had  almost  forgotten  that  you  are  in  Paris, 
and  that  every  instant  of  your  time  is  valuable,  and  might 
be  much  better  employed  than  I  can  possibly  do  it.  How- 
ever, I  shall  reserve  a  further  examination  of  this  subject  to 
the  period  when  I  can  have  the  happiness  of  meeting  yon, 
when  we  will  again  resume  it.  I  feel  myself  under  many 
obligations  for  your  kind  present  of  ks  modes  de  ParU. 
They  have  fnrnished  our  ladies  with  many  hints  for  the  dec- 
oration of  their  persous,  and  I  have  informed  them  to  whom 
they  are  indebted.  I  shall  benefit  by  your  obliging  offer  of 
Bervice,  whenever  I  shall  have  occasion  for  a  fresh  importa- 
tion of  fashions;  at  present  I  am  well  stocked,  having  lately 
received  a  variety  of  articles  fiom  Paris. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  remember  me  with  affection  to  Miss  Jef- 
ferson. Tell  her  she  is  the  envy  of  nil  the  young  ladies  in 
America,  and  that  I  should  wish  nothing  so  much  as  to  place _ 
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my  little  girl  under  her  inspection  and  protection^  ahoald 
she  not  leave  Paris  before  I  revisit  it.  I  shall  hope  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  you,  and  if  you  accompany  another 
book  of  fashions  with  any  new  operas  or  comedies  yoa  will 
infinitely  oblige  me.  It  is  quite  time  I  bade  you  adieu ;  but 
remember  this  first  of  June  I  am  constant  to  my  former  opin- 
ion, nor  can  I  believe  that  any  length  of  time  will  change  it. 
I  am  determined  to  have  some  merit  in  your  eyes,  if  not  for 
taste  apd  judgment,  at  least  for  consistency.  Allow  me  to 
say,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

A.  BINGHAM. 


DEATM  OF  A  DAVOHTEB. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Denth  of  Count  de  Vargennes. — Jefferson  is  orderetl  to  AbtbjhisSurgBon.- 
Dfflth  of  his  yoongeBt  Child. — ^Amiety  to  have  his  DauBhter  Mary  nith 
him. — Her  Reluctance  to  leave  Virpoia. — Her  Letters  lo  and  from  herFa^ 
[her.— Jeffernon's  Letters  lo  Mrs.  and  Mr.  EppBB.^To  lAfaj'Stte, — To  the 
Countess  de  Tesse. — To  Lsfayette. — Coirespondence  with  his  Daughter 
Martha. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Jay  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1 787,  Mr.  Jefferson  Bays ; 

The  event  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes's  death,  of  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  inform  you  in  a  letter  of  the  4th  instant, 
the  appointment  of  the  Count  Montmorin,  and  the  propriety 
of  my  attending  at  bis  first  audience,  which  will  be  on  the 
27th,  have  retarded  the  journey  I  proposed  a  few  days. 

The  journey  above  mentioned  was  a  trip  to  Aix,  whither 
he  was  ordered  by  his  surgeon,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of 
its  mineral- waters  on  his  dislocated  wrist  In  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  Martha,  while  absent  on 
this  occasion,  he  alludes  frequently  to  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  or  Polly,  as  she  was  sometimes  called.  As  I 
have  before  mentioned,  she  and  her  younger  sister,  Lucy, 
were  left  by  their  father  in  Virginia,  with  their  kind  uncle 
and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Eppcs.  Lucy  died  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1784,  and  her  death  was  announced  to  her  father  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Eppea,  who  writes : 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  my  fears  about  the  welfare 
of  our  children,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  were  too  well 
founded.  Tours,  as  well  as  our  dear  little  Lucy,  have  fallen 
sacrifices  to  the  most  horrible  of  all  disorders,  the  whooping- 
cough.  They  both  suffered  as  much  pain,  indeed  more  than 
ever  I  saw  two  of  their  ages  experience.    We  were  happy 
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in  having  had  every  experience  this  country  afforded  ;  how- 
ever, they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.* 

The  death  of  this  child  was  felt  keenly  by  Jefferson.  Af- 
ter getting  established  in  Paris,  he  became  impatient  to  have 
his  little  daughter  Mary  with  him.  She  did  not  join  him, 
however,  until  the  year  1787,  her  uncle  and  aunt  being  loath 
to  part  w4th  her,  and  no  good  opportunity  occurring  for  get- 
tinsr  her  across  the  Atlantic.  The  child  herself  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  being  torn  from  the  kind  uncle  and 
aunt,  whom  she  had  learned  to  love  so  devotedly,  to  go  to 
a  strange  land.  I  have  lying  before  me  a  package  of  her 
letters  to  her  father.  Their  sweet  childish  prattle  must  be 
excuse  enough  for  their  appearing  here,  trivial  though  they 
seem.  The  first  was  written  for  her  by  her  aunt.  The  oth- 
ers are  in  the  huge,  grotesque-looking  letters  of  a  child  just 
beginning  to  write.  The  following  was  written  before  her 
father  had  left  Philadelphia : 

Mary  Jefferson  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 

Eppington,  April  11th,  1784. 

My  dear  Papa — I  want  to  know  what  day  you  are  goinor 

to  come  and  see  me,  and  if  you  will  bring  sister  Patsy  and 

my  baby  wnth  you.     I  was  mighty  glad  of  my  sashes,  and 

gave  Cousin  Boiling  one.     I  can  almost  read. 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 

POLLY  JEFFERSON. 

*  With  the  tender  sensibility  of  a  mother,  Mrs.  Eppes  announced  this  event 
to  Jefferson  in  the  following  touching  lettter: 

Eppinjrton,  October  13th,  1784. 
,  Dear  Sir — It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  anguish  of  my  heart  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion.  A  most  unfortunate  whooj)ing-cough  has  deprived  you  and 
us  of  two  sweet  Lucys  within  a  week.  Ours  was  the  first  that  fell  a  sacrifice. 
She  was  thrown  into  violent  convulsions,  lingered  out  a  week,  and  then  died. 
Your  dear  angel  was  confined  a  week  to  her  bed,  ber  sufferings  were  great, 
though  nothing  like  a  fit ;  she  retained  her  senses  perfectly,  called  me  a  few 
minutes  before  she  died  and  asked  distinctly  for  water.     Dear  Polly  has  had 

it  most  violently,  though  always  kept  about,  and  is  now  quite  recovered 

Life  is  scarcely  supportable  under  such  severe  afllictions.  Be  so  good  as  to 
remember  me  most  affectionately  to  my  dear  Patsy,  and  beg  she  will  excuse 
my  not  writing  till  the  gloomy  scene  is  a  little  forgotten.  I  sincerely  hope 
you  are  both  partaking  of  every  thing  that  can  in  the  smallest  degree  enter- 
tain and  make  you  happy.     Our  warmest  affections  attend  you  both. 

Your  sincere  friend,  E.  EPPES. 
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It  13  touching  to  see  liow  gently  her  father  tries  to  recon- 
cile her,  in  the  following  letter,  to  her  separation  from  her 
good  uncle  and  aunt,  and  how  he  attempts  to  lure  her  to 
France  with  the  promise  that  she  shall  have  in  Paris  "aa 
many  dolls  and  playthings  "  as  she  wants. 

17iomM  Jeferson  to  Mary  Jeferson. 

Paria,  Sept.  20lh,  1785. 
My  dear  Polly — I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  you 
since  I  came  to  France.  If  you  knew  how  much  I  love  you 
and  what  pleasure  the  receipt  of  your  letters  gave  me  at 
Philadelphia,  you  would  have  written  to  me,  or  at  least  have 
told  your  aunt  what  to  write,  and  her  goodness  would  have 
induced  her  to  take  the  trouble  of  writing  it.  I  wiali  so 
much  to  see  you,  that  I  have  desired  your  uncle  and  aunt  to 
send  you  to  me.  I  know,  my  dear  Polly,  how  sorry  you  will 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  to  leave  them  and  your  couains ;  but 
your  sister  and  myself  can  not  live  without  you,  and  after  a 
while  we  will  carry  you  back  again  to  see  your  friends  in 
Virginia.  In  the  mean  time  yon  shall  bo  taught  here  to 
play  on  the  harpsichord,  to  draw,  to  dance,  to  read  and  talk 
French,  and  such  other  things  as  will  mnko  you  more  worthy 
of  the  love  of  your  friends ;  but  above  all  things,  by  our  care 
and  love  of  you,  we  will  teach  you  to  love  us  raoi-o  than  you 
will  do  if  you  stay  so  far  from  ns.  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
since  Colonel  Le  Maire  went,  to  send  you  any  thing;  but 
when  you  come  here  you  shall  have  as  many  dolls  and  play- 
things as  you  want  for  yourself,  or  to  send  to  your  coiisins 
whenever  you  shall  have  opportnnitiea.  I  hope  you  are  a 
very  good  girl,  that  you  love  your  uncle  and  auut  very 
much,  and  are  very  thankful  to  them  for  all  their  goodness 
to  you;  that  you  never  suffer  yourself  to  be  angry  with  any 
body,  that  you  give  your  playthings  to  those  who  want 
them,  that  you  do  whatever  any  body  desires  of  you  that  is 
right,  that  you  never  tell  stories,  never  beg  for  any  thing, 
mind  your  books  and  your  work  when  yonr  aunt  tells  you, 
never  play  but  when  she  permits  you,  nor  go  where  she  for- 
bids you  ;  remember,  too,  as  a  constant  charge,  not  to  go  out 
without  your  bonnet,  because  it  will  make  you  very  ugly, 
and  then  we  shall  not  love  you  so  much.    If  you  always 
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practice  these  lessoDS  we  shall  continue  to  love  you  as  -we 
do  now,  and  it  is  impossible  to  love  you  any  more.  We 
shall  hope  to  have  you  with  us  next  summer,  to  find  you 
a  very  good  girl,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  truth  of  our  affec- 
tion for  you.     Adieu,  my  dear  child.     Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

Mary  Jefferson  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 

Dear  Papa — I  long  to  see  you,  and  hope  that  you  and  sis- 
ter Patsy  are  well ;  give  my  love  to  her  and  tell  her  that  I 
long  to  see  her,  and  hope  that  you  and  she  will  come  very 
soon  to  see  us.  I  hope  that  you  will  send  me  a  dolL  I  ana 
very  sorry  that  you  have  sent  for  me.  I  don't  want  to  go 
to  France,  I  had  rather  stay  with  Aunt  Eppes.  Aunt  Carr, 
Aunt  Nancy  and  Cousin  Polly  Carr  are  here.     Your  most 

happy  and  dutiful  daughter, 

POLLY  JEFFERSON. 

Dear  Papa — I  should  be  very  happy  to  see  you,  but  I  can 
not  go  to  France,  and  hope  that  you  and  sister  Patsy  are 
well.     Your  affectionate  daughter.     Adieu. 

MARY  JEFFERSON. 

Dear  Papa — I  want  to  see  you  and  sister  Patsy,  but  you 

must  come  to  Uncle  Eppes's  house. 

POLLY  JEFFERSON. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  anxieties  about  his  little  daughter  crossing 
the  ocean,  and  his  impatience  to  fold  her  once  more  in  his 
arms,  are  vividly  portrayed  in  the  following  letter : 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  3frs.  Eppes, 

Paris,  Sept.  22d,  1786. 
Dear  Madam  —  The  Mr.  Fitzhughs  having  staid  here 
longer  than  they  expected,  I  have  (since  writing  my  letter 
of  Aug.  30,  to  Mr.  Eppes)  received  one  from  Dr.  Currie,  of  ' 
August  5,  by  which  I  have  the  happiness  to  learn  you  are  all 
well,  and  my  Poll  also.  Every  information  of  this  kind  is 
like  gaining  another  step,  and  seems  to  say  we  "  have  got  so 
far  safe."  Would  to  God  the  great  step  was  taken  and 
taken  safely ;  I  mean  that  which  is  to  place  her  on  this  side 
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of  the  Atlantic  No  event  of  your  life  Iiaa  put  it  into  your 
power  to  conceive  how  I  feel  when  I  reflect  that  such  a  child, 
and  BO  dear  to  me,  is  to  cross  tlie  ocean,  is  to  be  espoaed  to 
all  the  Bufierings  aud  risks,  great  and  small,  to  which  a  situ- 
ation on  board  a  ship  exposes  every  one,  I  drop  my  pen 
at  the  thought — but  she  must  come.  My  affections  would 
leave  me  balanced  between  the  desire  to  have  her  with  me, 
and  the  fear  of  exposing  her;  but  my  reason  tells  me  the 
dangers  are  not  great,  and  the  advantages  to  her  will  be  con- 
siderable. 

I  send  by  Mr.  Fitzhugh  some  garden  and  flower  seed  and 
bulbs;  the  latter,  I  know,  will  fall  in  your  department.  I 
wish  the  opportunity  had  admitted  the  sending  more,  as 
well  aa  some  things  for  the  children;  but  Mr.  Fitzhugh  be- 
ing to  pass  a  long  i-oad  both  here  and  in  America,  I  could  noc 
ask  it  of  him.  Pray  write  to  me,  and  write  me  long  letters. 
Carrie  has  sent  me  one  worth  a  great  deal  for  the  details  of 
small  news  it  contains,  I  mention  this  as  an  example  for 
you.  You  always  know  facts  enough  which  would  be  in- 
teresting to  me  to  fill  sheets  of  paper.  I  pray  you,  then,  to 
give  yourself  up  to  that  kind  of  inspiration,  and  to  scribble 
on  as  long  as  you  recollect  any  thing  nnmentioned,  without 
regarding  whether  your  lines  are  straight  or  your  letters 
even,  liemember  me  afieotionately  to  Mr,  Skipwith,  and  to 
the  little  ones  of  both  houses ;  kiss  dear  Polly  for  me,  and  en- 
courage her  for  the  journey.  Accept  assnrancea  of  uuch.inge- 
able  aflection  from,  dear  Madam,  your  sincere  friend  and 
servant, 

Tn.  JEFFEB-gON. 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Eppes  of  August  30th,  which  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson alludes  to  in  the  preceding,  he  writes : 

Tltomaa  Jefferson  to  Mr.  S^es, 
I  must  now  repeat  my  wish  to  have  Polly  sent  to  me  next 
Bummer.  This,  however,  must  depend  on  the  circumstance 
of  a  good  vessel  sailing  from  Virginia  in  the  months  of 
April,  May,  June,  or  July.  I  would  not  have  her  set  out 
sooner  or  later  on  acconnt  of  the  equinoxes.  The  vessel 
should  have  performed  one  voyage  at  least,  but  not  be  more 
than  four  or  live  years  old.     We  do  not  attend  to  this  cir- 
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cumstance  till  we  have  been  to  sea,  but  there  the  conse- 
quence of  it  is  felt.     I  think  it  would  be  found  that  all  the 
vessels  which  are  lost  are  either  on  their  first  voyage  or  af- 
ter they  are  five  years  old ;  at  least  there  are  few  exceptions 
to  this.     With  respect  to  the  person  to  whose  care  she  should 
be  trusted,  I  must  leave  it  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Eppes  alto- 
gether.    Some  good  lady  passing  from  America  to  France 
or  even  England,  would  be  most  eligible  ;  but  a  careful  gen- 
tleman who  would  be  so  kind  as  to  superintend  her  would 
do.     In  this  case  some  woman  who  has  had  the  small-pox 
must  attend  her.     A  careful  negro  woman,  as  Isabel,  for  in- 
stance, if  she  has  had  the  small-pox,  would  sufiice  under  the 
patronage  of  a  gentleman.     The  woman  need  not  come  far- 
ther than  Havre,  I'Orient,  Nantes,  or  whatever  poit  she  should 
land  at, because  I  could  go  there  for  the  child  myself,  and  the 
person  could  return  to  Virginia  directly.     My  anxieties  on 
this  subject  could  induce  me  to  endless  details,  but  your  dis- 
cretion and  that  of  Mrs.  Eppes  saves  me  the  necessity.     I 
will  only  add  that  I  would  rather  live  a  year  longer  without 
her  than  have  her  trusted  to  any  but  a  good  ship  and  a  sum- 
mer passage.     Patsy  is  well.     She  speaks  French  as  easily 
as  English ;  while  Humphries,  Short,  and  myself  are  scarcely 

better  at  it  than  when  we  landed 

I  look  with  impatience  to  the  moment  when  I  may  rejoin 
you.  There  is  nothing  to  tempt  me  to  stay  here.  Present 
me  with  the  most  cordial  affection  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  family  at  Hors-du-monde.  I  commit  to  Mrs. 
Eppes  my  kisses  for  dear  Poll,  who  hangs  on  my  mind  night 
and  day. 

Had  he  been  the  mother  instead  of  the  father  of  the  little 
girl  who  was  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  he  could  not  have  shown 
more  anxiety  about  her  welfare  and  safety  on  the  passage. 
In  a  letter  of  Jan.  7th,  1786,  to  Mr.  Eppes,  he  writes : 

I  wrote  you  last  on  the  11th  of  December,  by  the  way  of 
London.  That  conveyance  being  uncertain,  I  write  the  pres- 
ent chiefly  to  repeat  a  prayer  I  urged  in  that,  that  you  would 
confide  my  daughter  only  to  a  French  or  English  vessel  hav- 
ing a  Mediterranean  pass.  This  attention,  though  of  little 
consequence  in  matters  of  merchandise,  is  of  weight  in  the 
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mind  of  a  parent  which  sees  even  possibilities  of  capture  be- 
yond the  reach  of  aoy  estimate.  If  a  peace  be  coooluded 
with  the  Algevines  in  the  mean  lime,  you  shall  be  among 
the  first  to  hear  it  from  myself.  I  pray  you  to  believe  it 
from  nobody  else,  as  far  as  respects  the  conveyance  of  my 
daughter  to  me. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  writes: 

I  know  that  Mrs.  Eppes's  goodncBS  will  make  her  feel  a 
separation  from  an  infant  who  has  experienced  so  much  of 
her  tenderness.  My  unlimited  confidence  in  her  has  been 
the  greatest  solace  possible  uuder  my  own  separation  from 
Polly.  Mrs.  Eppes's  good  sense  will  suggest  to  her  many 
considerations  which  render  it  of  importance  to  the  future 
happiness  of  the  child  that  she  should  neither  forget  nor  be 
forgotten  by  her  sister  and  myself. 

lu  concluding  the  same  letter,  he  aays : 

How  much  should  I  prize  one  hour  of  your  fireside,  where 
I  might  indulge  that  glow  of  affection  which  the  recollection 
of  Mrs.  Eppca  and  her  little  ones  excites  in  mc,  and  give  you 
personal  assurances  of  the  sincere  esteem  with  which  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  your  aflectionate  friend  and  servant. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Eppea  a  year  later,  he  says, "  My 
dear  Poll,  I  hope,  is  on  the  way  to  me.  I  endeavor  not  to 
think  of  her  till  I  hear  she  is  landed."  His  reasons  for  in- 
sisting upon  his  little  daughter  being  sent  to  him  are  found 
in  the  following  letter  : 

To  Mrs.  Eppes. 

Paris,  Dec.  14th,  1786. 
Dear  Madam — I  perceive,  indeed,  that  oor  friends  are  kind- 
er than  wc  have  sometimeB  supposed  them,  and  that  their 
letters  do  not  come  to  hand.  I  am  happy  that  youra  of 
July  30th  has  not  shared  the  common  fate.  I  received  it 
about  a  week  ago,  together  with  one  from  Mr.  Eppes  an- 
nouncing to  me  that  my  dear  Polly  will  come  to  me  the  en- 
suing summer.  Though  I  am  distressed  when  I  think  of  this 
voyage,  yet  I  know  it  is  necessary  for  her  happiness.    She  is 
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better  with  you,  my  dear  Madam,  than  she  could  be  any* 
where  else  in  the  world,  except  with  those  whom  nature  has 
allied  still  more  closely  to  her.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
through  life,  both  to  her  and  us,  were  those  affections  to  be 
loosened  which  ought  to  bind  us  together,  and  which  should 
be  the  principal  source  of  our  future  happiness.  Yet  this 
would  be  too  probably  the  effect  of  absence  at  her  a^e. 
This  is  the  only  circumstance  which  has  induced  me  to  press 

her  joining  us I  am  obliged  to  cease  writing.     An 

unfortunate  dislocation  of  my  right  wrist  has  disabled  me 
from  writing  three  months.  I  have  as  yet  no  use  of  it,  ex- 
cept that  I  can  write  a  little,  but  slowly  and  in  great  pain. 
I  shall  set  out  in  a  few  days  to  the  South  of  France,  to  try 
the  effect  of  some  mineral-waters  there.  Assure  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Skip  with  of  my  warm  affections.  Kiss  the  little  ones 
for  me.  I  suppose  Polly  not  to  be  with  you.  Be  assured 
yourself  of  my  sincere  love  and  esteem. 

Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  South  of  France,  we 
find  him  writing  the  following  letter  to  his  devoted  friend, 
Lafayette.  In  the  advice  which  he  gives  of  keeping  Eng- 
land for  a  model,  we  see,  on  his  part,  an  apprehension  of  the 
dangers  ahead  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Assemblee  des  No- 
tables. 

To  Lafayette, 

Paris,  February  28th,  1787. 
Dear  Sir — ^I  am  just  now  in  the  moment  of  my  departure. 
Monsieur  de  Montmorin  having  given  us  audience  at  Paris 
yesterday,  I  missed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you  once  more. 
I  am  extremely  pleased  with  his  modesty,  the  simplicity  of 
his  manners,  and  his  dispositions  towards  us.  I  promise  my- 
self a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  doing  business  with  him. 
I  hope  he  will  not  give  ear  to  any  unfriendly  suggestions. 
I  flatter  myself  I  shall  hear  from  you  sometimes.  Send  your 
letters  to  my  hotel,  as  usual,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  to 
me.  I  wish  you  success  in  your  meeting.  I  should  form 
better  hopes  of  it,  if  it  were  divided  into  two  Houses  instead 
of  seven.    Keeping  the  good  model  of  your  neighboring 
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country  before  your  eyes,  you  may  get  on,  Btep  by  step,  to- 
wards a  good  constitution.  Though  that  model  is  not  per- 
fect, yet,  as  it  would  unite  more  BuSVages  than  any  new  one 
■which  could  be  proposed,  it  is  better  to  make  that  the  ob- 
ject. If  every  advance  is  to  be  purchased  by  filling  tlie  roy- 
al coffers  witii  gold,  it  will  be  gold  well  employed.  The 
King,  who  means  so  well,  should  be  encouraged  to  repeat 
these  Afisenabliea.  You  see  how  we  republicans  are  apt  to 
preach  when  we  get  on  polities.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend. 
Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

While  on  this  tour  though  the  southern  part  of  France, 
Jefferson  wrote  some  of  his  most  charming  letters  to  bis 
daughter  and  his  friends ;  among  the  latter  the  two  most 
agreeable  were  to  Lafeyctte  and  the  Comtessc  de  Tesse, 
which  we  now  give : 

To  the  Comtesse  de  Tesse* 

Nismea,  March  20th,  1787. 

Here  I  am.  Madam,  gazing  whole  houre  at  the  Maison 
Quarr^e,  like  a  lover  at  his  mistress,  The  stocking-weavers 
and  silk-spinners  around  it  coneidor  me  as  a  hypochondriac 
Englishman,  about  to  write  with  a  pistol  the  last  chapter  of 
his  history.  This  is  the  second  Time  I  have  been  in  love 
since  1  left  Paris.  The  first  was  with  a  Diana  at  the  Cha- 
teau de  Laye-Epinaye  in  Beaujolais,  a  delicious  morsel  of 
sculpture,  by  M.  A.  Slodtz.  This,  you  will  say,  was  in  rule, 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  female  beauty ;  but  with  a  house !  It 
is  out  of  all  precedent.  No,  Madam,  it  is  not  without  a 
precedent  in  my  own  history.  While  in  P.iris,  I  was  vio- 
lently smitten  with  the  H5tel  de  Salm,  and  used  to  go  to 
the  Tnileries  'almost  daily  to  look  at  it.  The  loueuse 
dea  chaises — inattentive  to  my  passion — never  had  the  com- 
plaisance to  place  a  chair  there,  so  that  sitting  on  the  para- 
pet, and  twisting  my  neck  around  to  see  the  object  of  my 
admiration,  I  generally  left  it  with  a  torti-eollL 

From  Lyons  to  Nismes  I  have  been  nourished  with  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  grandeur.     They  have  always  brought  you 
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to  my  mind,  because  I  know  your  affection  for  whatever  is 
Roman  and  noble.     At  Vienne  I  tliought  of  yon.     But  I  am 
glad  you  were  not  there ;  for  you  would  have  seen  me  more 
angry  than,  I  hope,  you  will  ever  see  me.     The  Praetorian  pal- 
ace, as  it  is  called — comparable,  for  its  fine  proportions,  to  the 
Maison  Quarr^e — defaced  by  the  barbarians  who  have  con- 
verted it  to  its  present  purpose,  its  beautiful,  fluted  Corinthi- 
an columns  cut  out,  in  part,  to  make  space  for  Gothic  win- 
dows, and  hewed  down,  in  the  residue,  to  the  plane  of  the 
building,  was  enough,  you  must  admit,  to  disturb  my  com- 
posure.    At  Orange,  too,  I  thought  of  you.     I  was  sure  you 
had  seen  with  pleasure  the  sublime  triumphal  arch  of  Ma- 
rius  at  the  entrance  of  the  city.     I  went  then  to  the  ArenaB. 
Would  you  believe.  Madam,  that  in  this  eighteenth  century, 
in  France,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  they  are  at  this  mo- 
ment pulling  down  the  circular  wall  of  this  superb  remain, 
to  pave  a  road  ?    And  that,  too,  from  a  hill  which  is  itself  an 
entire  mass  of  stone,  just  as  fit,  and  more  accessible !    A  for- 
mer intendant,  a  Monsieur  de  Basville,  has  rendered  his  mem- 
ory dear  to  the  traveller  and  amateur,  by  the  pains  he  took 
to  preserve  and  restore  these  monuments  of  antiquity.     The 
present  one  (I  do  not  know  who  he  is)  is  demolishing  the  ob- 
ject, to  make  a  good  road  to  it.     I  thought  of  you  again, 
and  I  was  then  in  great  good-humor,  at  the  Pont  du  Gard,  a 
sublime  antiquity  and  well  preserved.     But  most  of  all  here, 
where  Roman    taste,  genius,  and  magnificence  excite  ideas 
analogous  to  yours  at  every  step.     I  could  no  longer  oppose 
the  inclination  to  avail  myself  of  your  permission  to  write  to 
you,  a  permission  given  with  too  much  complaisance  by  you, 
and  used  by  me  with  too  much  indiscretion.     Madame  de 
Tott  did  me  the  same  honor.     But,  she  being  only  the  de- 
scendant of  some  of  those  puny  heroes  who  boiled  their  own 
kettles  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  I  shall  write  to  her  from  a 
Grecian,  rather  than  a  Roman  canton  ;  when  I  shall  find  my- 
self, for  example,  among  her  Phocian  relations  at  Marseilles. 
Loving  as  you  do,  Madam,  the  precious  remains  of  antiq- 
uity, loving  architecture,  gardening,  a  warm  sun  and  a  clear 
sky,  I  wonder  you  have  never  thought  of  moving  Chaville  to 
Nismes.     This,  as  you  know,  has  not  always  been  deemed 
impracticable ;  and  therefore,  the  next  time  a  Sur-intendant 
des  batim€7it8  du  roi^  after  the  example  of  M.  Colbert,  sends 
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persons  to  Nismes  to  move  the  Maison  QuarrSe  to  Paris,  tliat 
they  may  uot  come  empty-hamleil,  defiire  them  to  bring  Ciia- 
ville  with  them,  to  replace  it.  Apropos  of  Paris.  I  have 
now  been  three  weeks  from  there,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  what  has  passed.  I  suppose  I  shall  meet  it  all  at 
Aix,  where  I  "have  ilirected  my  lettoi-s  to  be  lodged  posU  re- 
atatile.  My  journey  has  given  me  leisure  to  refleet  od  the  As- 
eemhlee  des  Notables.  Under  a  good  and  a  young  king,  as 
thq  present,  I  think  good  may  be  made  of  it.  I  would  have 
the  deputies,  then,  by  all  means,  bo  conduct  themselves  as  to 
encourage  him  to  repeat  the  calls  of  this  Assembly.  Their 
first  step  should  be  to  get  themselves  divided  into  two  Cham- 
bers instead  of  seven — the  Noblesse  and  the  Commons  sep- 
arately. The  second,  to  persuade  the  King,  instead  of  choos- 
ing the  deputies  of  the  Commons  himself,  to  summon  those 
chosen  by  the  people  for  the  provincial  administrations. 
The  third,  as  the  Noblesse  is  too  numerous  to  be  all  of  the 
Assemblee,  to  obtain  permission  for  that  body  to  choose  ita 
own  deputies.  Two  Houses,  so  elected,  would  contain  a 
mass  of  wisdom  which  would  make  the  people  happy  and 
the  King  great — would  place  him  in  history  where  no  other 
act  could  possibly  place  him.  They  would  thus  put  them- 
selves in  the  track  of  the  best  guide  they  can  follow ;  they 
would  soon  overtake  it, become  its  guide  in  turn,  and  lead  to 
the  wholesome  modifications  wanting  in  that  model,  and 
necessary  to  constitue  a  rational  government.  Should  they 
attempt  more  than  the  established  habits  of  the  people  are 
ripe  for,  they  may  lose  all,  and  retard  indefinitely  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  their  aim.  These,  Madam,  are  my  opinions  ; 
but  I  wish  to  know  yours,  which,  I  am  sure  will  be  better. 

From  a  correspondent  at  Nismes  you  will  not  expect 
news.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  give  you  news,  I  should  tell 
you  stories  one  thousand  years  old.  I  should  detail  to  you 
the  intrigues  of  the  courts  of  the  Csesars— how  they  affect  us 
here,  the  oppressions  of  their  prietors,  prefects,  etc  I  am 
immersed  in  antiquities  from  morning  to  night.  For  me 
the  city  of  Rome  is  actually  existing  in  all  the  splendor  of 
its  empire.  I  am  filled  with  alarms  for  the  event  of  the  ir- 
ruptions daily  making  on  us  by  the  Goths,  Visigoths,  Os- 
trogoths, and  Vandals,  lest  they  should  reconquer  us  to  our 
ongioal  barbarism.     If  I  am  sometimes  induced  to  look  for- 
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ward  to  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  only  when  recalled  Uy 
it  by  the  recollection  of  your  goodness  and  friendship,  and 
by  those  sentiments  of  sincere  esteem  and  respect,  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Madam,  your  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Lafayette. 

ITice,  April  llth,  1787. 

Tour  head,  my  dear  friend,  is  full  of  Notable  things ;  and 
being  better  employed,  therefore,  I  do  not  expect  letters 
from  you.  I  am  constantly  roving  about  to  see  what  I 
have  never  seen  before,  and  shall  never  see  again.  In  the 
great  cities,  I  go  to  see  what  travellers  think  alone  worthy 
of  being  seen ;  but  I  make  a  job  of  it,  and  generally  gulp  it 
all  down  in  a  day.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  never  satiated 
with  rambling  through  the  fields  and  farms,  examining  the 
culture  and  cultivators  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  which 
makes  some  take  me  to  be  a  fool,  and  others  to  be  much 
wiser  than  I  am.  I  have  been  pleased  to  find  among  the 
people  a  less  degree  of  physical  misery  than  I  had  expect- 
ed. They  are  generally  well  clothed,  and  have  a  plenty  of 
food,  not  animal,  indeed,  but  vegetable,  which  is  as  whole- 
some  

From  the  first  olive-fields  of  Pierrelatte  to  the  orangeries 
of  Hi^resL  has  been  continued  rapture  to  me.  I  have  often 
wished  for  you.  I  think  you  have  not  made  this  journey. 
It  is  a  pleasure  you  have  to  come,  and  an  improvement  to 
be  added  to  the  many  you  have  already  made.  It  will  be 
a  great  comfort  to  you  to  know,  from  your  own  inspection, 
the  condition  of  all  the  provinces  of  your  own  country,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  them,  at  some  future  day,  to  be 
known  to  you.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  moment  of  your 
life  in  which  you  can  acquire  that  knowledge.  And  to  do 
it  most  effectually,  you  must  be  absolutely  incognito,  you 
must  ferret  the  people  out  of  their  hovels,  as  I  have  done, 
look  into  their  kettles,  eat  their  bread,  loll  on  their  beds  un- 
der pretense  of  resting  yourself,  but  in  fact  to  find  if  they 
are  soft.  You  will  feel  a  sublime  pleasure  in  the  course  of 
this  investigation,  and  a  sublimer  one  hereafter,  when  you 
shall  be  able  to  apply  your  knowledge  to  the  softening  of 
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their  beds,  or  the  throwing  a  morsel  of  meat  into  their  ket- 
tle of  vegetables. 

Too  will  not  wonder  at  the  subjects  of  my  letterj  they 
are  the  only  onea  which  have  been  presented  to  my  mind 
for  some  time  past,  and  the  waters  must  always  be  what 
are  the  foimtaiiiB  flora  which  they  flow.  According  to  this, 
indeed,  I  should  have  intermingled,  from  beginning  to  end, 
warm  expressions  of  i'riendship  to  you.  But,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  our  country,  we  do  not  permit  ourselves  to 
apeak  even  trutlis,  when  they  have  the  air  of  flattery.  I 
content  myself,  therefore,  with  saying  once  more  for  all, 
that  I  love  yon,  your  wife  and  childi'en.  Tell  them  so,  and 
adieu.         Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

Tlie  following  correspondence  between  Jefferson  and  his 
daughter  Martha  will  be  found  unusually  interesting.  Her 
letters  were  written  from  the  convent  of  Panthemoul,  in 
Paris,  where  she  was  at  school.  She  was  at  the  time  fifteen 
years  old,  and  the  aitlessnesH,  intelligence,  and  warm  affec- 
tion with  which  she  writes  to  her  father  render  her  letters 
inesprcssibly  chaiming. 

Martha  J^erson  to  Tliomaa  Ji^erson. 
Being  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  receiving  a  let- 
ter from  my  dear  pajia,  I  have  resolved  to  break  so  painful  a 
silence  by  giving  you  an  cxample,that  I  hope  you  will  fol- 
low, pai'ticularly  aa  you  know  how  much  pleaaure  your  let- 
ters give  me.  I  hope  your  wrist  is  better,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  your  voyage  is  rather  for  your  pleasure  than 
yonr  health;  however,!  hope  it  will  answer  both  purposes. 
I  will  now  tell  you  how  I  go  on  with  my  masters.  I  have 
begun  a  beautiful  tune  with  Baibastre,  done  a  very  pretty 
landscape  with  Pariseau — a  little  man  playing  on  the  violin 
— and  begun  another  beautiful  landscape.  I  go  on  slowly 
with  my  Tite  Zioe*  it  being  in  such  ancient  Italian  that  I 
can  not  read  without  my  master,  and  very  little  with  him 
even.  As  for  the  dancing-master,  I  intend  to  leave  him  off 
as  soon  as  my  month  ia  finished.     Tell  me  if  you  are  still  de- 
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termined  that  I  shall  dine  at  the  abbess's  table.     If  you  are, 

I  shall  at  the  end  of  my  quarter.     The  King's  speech  and 

that  of  the  Eveque  de  Narbonne  have  been  copied  all  over 

the  convent.     As  for  Monsieur,  he  rose  up  to  speak,  but  sat 

down  again  without  daring  to  open  his  lips.     I  know   no 

news,  but  suppose  Mr.  Short  will  write  you  enough  for  him 

and  me  too.     Madame  Thaubeneu  desires  her  compliments 

to  you.     Adieu,  my  dear  papa.     I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be 

able  to  read  my  scrawl,  but  I  have  not  the  time  of  copying 

it  over  again ;  and  therefore  I  must  beg  your  indulgence,  and 

assure  you  of  the  tender  affection  of  yours, 

M.  JEFFERSON. 
Pray  write  often,  and  long  letters. 

Panthemont,  February  8th,  1787. 

Martha  Jefferson  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

My  dear  Papa — ^Though  the  knowledge  of  your  health 
gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  yet  I  own  I  was  not  a  little 
disappointed  in  not  receiving  a  letter  from  you.     However, 
I  console  myself  with  the  thought  of  having  one  very  soon, 
as  you  promised  to  write  to  me  every  week.     Until  now  you 
have  not  kept  your  word  the  least  in  the  world,  but  I  hope 
you  will  make  up  for  your  silence  by  writing  me  a  fine,  long 
letter  by  the  first  opportunity.     Titxis  TJvius  puts  me  out  of 
my  wits.     1  can  not.  read  a  word  by  myself,  and  I  read  of  it 
very  seldom  with  my  master;  however,  I  hope  I  shall  soon 
be  able  to  take  it  up  again.     All  my  other  masters  go  on 
much  the  same — perhaps  better.     Every  body  here  is  very 
well,  particularly  Madame  L'Abbesse,  who  has  visited  almost 
a  quarter  of  the  new  building — a  thing  that  she  has  not  done 
for  two  or  three  years  before  now.     I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  of  my  harpsichord,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  come  be- 
fore your  arrival.     They  make  every  day  some  new  history 
on  the  Assemblee  des  Notables.     I  will  not  tell  you  any,  for 
fear  of  taking  a  trip  to  the  Bastile  for  my  pains,  which  I  am 
by  no  means  disposed  to  do  at  this  moment.     I  go  on  pretty 
well  with  Thucydides,  and  hope  I  shall  very  soon  finish  it. 
I  expect  Mr.  Short  every  instant  for  my  letter,  therefore  I 
must  leave  you.     Adieu,  my  dear  papa ;  be  assured  you  are 
never  a  moment  absent  from  my  thoughts,  and  believe  me 

to  be,  your  most  affectionate  child, 

M.  JEFFERSON. 

March  25th,  1787. 
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Tliomas  Jefferson  to  Martha  Jrfferson. 

Aix  en  Provence,  Marcll  28lli,  1787. 
I  was  happy,  my  dear  Patsy,  to  receive,  on  my  arrival  here, 
your  letter,  infoiining  me  of  your  good  health  and  occupation. 
I  have  not  written  to  you  sooner  because  I  have  been  almost 
constantly  on  the  road.  My  journey  hitherto  has  been  a 
very  pleasing  one.  It  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  that 
the  mineral- waters  of  this  place  might  restore  strength  to 
my  wriat.  Other  considerations  alpo  concuiTcd — instruction, 
amusement,  and  abstraction  from  business,  of  which  I  had 
too  much  at  Paris.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  employ- 
ed in  thiiiga  new  and  good,  in  your  music  and  drawing. 
Yon  know  what  have  been  my  fears  for  some  time  past — that 
you  do  not  employ  yourself  so  closely  as  I  could  wish.  You 
have  promised  me  a  more  assiduous  attention,  and  I  have . 
great  confidence  in  what  you  promise.  It  is  your  future 
happiness  which  interests  me,  and  nothing  can  contribute 
more  to  it  (moral  rectitude  always  excepted)  than  the  con- 
tracting a  habit  of  industry  and  activity.  Of  all  the  cankers 
of  human  happiness  none  corrodes  with  so  silent,  yet  so  bane- 
ful an  influence,  as  indolence.  Body  and  mind  both  unem- 
ployed, our  being  becomes  a  burthen,  and  every  object  about 
us  loathsome,  even  the  dearest.  Idleness  begets  ennui,  ennui 
the  hypochondriac,  and  that  a  diseased  body.  No  laborious 
person  was  ever  yet  hysterical.  Exercise  and  application 
produce  order  in  our  affairs,  health  of  body  and  cheerfulness 
of  mind,  and  these  make  us  precious  to  our  friends.  It  is 
while  we  are  young  that  the  habit  of  indnstiy  is  formed.  If 
not  then,  it  never  is  afterwards.  The  fortune  of  our  lives, 
therefore,  depends  on  employing  well  the  short  period  of 
youth.  If  at  any  moment,  my  dear,  you  catch  yourself  in 
idleness,  start  from  it  as  you  would  from  the  precipice  of  a 
gulf.  You  are  not,  however,  to  consider  yourself  as  unem- 
ployed while  taking  exercise.  That  is  necessary  for  your 
health,  and  health  is  the  first  of  all  objects.  For  this  reason, 
if  you  leave  your  dancing- master  for  the  summer,  yon  must 
increase  your  other  exercise. 

I  do  not  like  your  saying  that  you  are  unable  to  read  the 
ancient  print  of  your  Livy  but  with  the  aid  of  your  master. 
We  are  always  equal  to  what  we  undertake  with  resolution. 
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A  little  degree  of  this  will  enable  you  to  decipher  your 
Livy.     If  you  always  lean  on  your  master,  you  will  never 
be  able  to  proceed  without  him.     It  is  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican character  to  consider  nothing  as  desperate ;    to  sur^ 
mount  every  difficulty  by  resolution  and  contrivance.     In 
Europe  there  are   shops  for  every  want ;   its  inhabitants, 
therefore,  have  no  idea  that  their  wants  can  be  supplied 
otherwise.     Remote  from  all  other  aid,  we  are  obliged  to 
invent  and  to  execute;  to  find  means  within  ourselves,  and 
not  to  lean  on  others.     Consider,  therefore,  the  conquering 
your  Livy  as  an  exercise  in  the  habit  of  surmounting  diffi- 
culties ;  a  habit  which  will  be  necessary  to  you  in  the  coun- 
try where  you  are  to  live,  and  without  which  you  will  be 
thought  a  very  helpless  animal,  and  less  esteemed.     Music, 
drawing,  books,  invention,  and  exercise,  will  be  so  many  re- 
sources to  you  against  ennui.     But  there  are  others  which, 
to  this  object,  add  that  of  utility.     These  are  the  needle  and 
domestic  economy.     The  latter  you  can  not  learn  here,  but 
the  former  you  may.     In  the  country  life  of  America  there 
are  many  moments  when  a  woman  can  have  recourse   to 
nothing  but  her  needle  for  employment.     In  a  dull  company, 
and  in  dull  weather,  for  instance,  it  is  ill-manners  to  read,  it 
is  ill-manners  to  leave  them ;  no  card-playing  there  among 
genteel  people  —  that  is  abandoned  to  blackguards.     The 
needle  is  then  a  valuable  resource.     Besides,  without  know- 
ing how  to  use  it  herself,  how  can  the  mistress  of  a  family 
direct  the  work  of  her  servants  ? 

You  ask  me  to  write  you  long  letters.  I  will  do  it,  my 
dear,  on  condition  you  will  read  them  from  time  to  time, 
and  practice  what  they  inculcate.  Their  precepts  will  be 
dictated  by  experience,  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  you  will  be  placed,  and  by  the  fondest  love 
for  you.  This  it  is  which  makes  me  w^ish  to  see  you  more 
qualified  than  common.  My  expectations  from  you  are 
high,  yet  not  higher  than  you  may  attain.  Industry  and 
resolution  are  all  that  are  wanting.  Nobody  in  this  world 
can  make  me  so  happy,  or  so  miserable,  as  you.  Retirement 
from  public  life  will  ere  long  become  necessary  for  me.  To 
your  sister  and  yourself  I  look  to  render  the  evening  of  my 
life  serene  and  contented.  Its  morning  has  been  clouded  by 
loss  after  loss,  till  I  have  nothing  left  but  you.     I  do  not 
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doiilit  eitlier  your  adectionB  or  diepositions.  But  great  ex- 
ertions iiri;  necessary,  and  you  liave  little  time  left  to  make 
them.  Be  induBtriouB,  tlien,  my  dear  uhild.  Tbirik  nothing 
inaurmountable  by  resolution  and  application,  and  you  will 
be  all  that  I  wish  you  to  be. 

You  ask  if  it  is  iny  desire  that  you  should  dine  at  the 
Abbess's  table  ?  It  is.  Propose  it  as  ^uoik  to  ^Madame  de 
Frauleinbeim,  with  my  reEpectftil  compliments,  and  thanks 
for  ber  care  of  you.  C«ntioue  to  love  me  with  all  the 
warmth  with  whith  you  are  beloved  by,  my  deai'  Palsy, 
Youiii  aftectionately, . 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

Martha  Jffferson  to  Thomas  Jef'erson. 
My  dear  Papa — I  am  very  glad  that  the  beginning  of 
your  voyage  has  been  eo  pleasing,  and  I  liope  that  the  rest 
will  not  be  less  bo,  as  it  is  a  great  consolation  for  me,  being 
depnved  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  to  know  at  least  that 
you  are  happy.  I  hope  your  itsolution  of  returning  in  the 
end  of  April  is  always  the  same,  I  do  not  doubt  but  what 
Mr.  Short  has  written  you  word  that  my  sister  sets  off  with 
Fulwar  Skipwith  in  the  montli  of  May,  and  she  will  be  here 
in  July.  Then,  indeed,  shall  I  be  the  happiest  of  mortals; 
united  to  what  I  have  the  dearest  in  the  world,  nothing 
more  will  be  requisite  to  render  my  happiness  complete.  I 
am  not  so  induPti-ious  as  you  or  I  would  wish,  but  I  hope 
that  in  taking  jiains  I  very  soon  sliall  be.  I  have  already 
begun  to  study  more.  I  have  not  heard  any  news  of  my 
harpsichord;  it  will  be  really  very  disagreeable  if  it  is  not 
here  before  your  arrival.  I  am  learning  a  very  pretty  thing 
now,  but  it  ia  very  hard.  I  have  drawn  several  little  flow- 
ers, all  alone,  that  the  master  even  has  not  seen  ;  indeed,  he 
advised  me  to  draw  as  much  alone  as  possible,  for  that  is  of 
more  use  than  all  I  could  do  with  him,  I  shall  take  up  ray 
Livy,  as  yon  desire  it.  I  shall  begin  it  again,  as  I  have  lost 
the  thread  of  the  history.  As  for  the  hysterics,  you  may  be 
quiet  on  that  head,  as  I  am  not  lazy  enough  to  fear  them. 
Mrs.  Bai'ett  has  wanted  me  out,  hut  Mr,  Short  told  her  that 
you  had  forgotten  to  tell  Maditme  I/Abbesso  to  let  me  go 
out  with  her.  There  was  a  gentleman,  a  few. days  ago,  that 
killed  himself  because  he  thought  tlial  his  wi&  didiuot  love 
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him.  They  had  been  married  ten  years.  I  believe  that  if 
every  husband  in  Paris  was  to  do  as  much,  there  v^ould  be 
nothing  but  widows  left.  I  shall  speak  to  Madame  Tbau- 
beneu  about  dininor  at  the  Abbess's  table.  As  for  needle- 
work,  the  only  khid  that  I  could  learn  here  would  be  em- 
broidery, indeed  netting  also ;  but  I  could  not  do  much  of 
those  in  America,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  having 
proper  silks;  however,  they  will  not  be  totally  useless.  You 
say  your  expectations  for  me  are  high,  yet  not  higher  than 
I  can  attain.  Then  be  assured,  my  dear  papa,  that  you  shall 
be  satisfied  in  that,  as  well  as  in  any  thing  else  that  lies  in 
my  power ;  for  what  I  hold  most  precious  is  your  satisfac- 
tion, indeed  I  should  be  miserable  without  it.  You  wrote 
me  a  long  letter,  as  I  asked  you ;  however,  it  would  have 
been  much  more  so  without  so  wide  a  margin.  Adieu,  my 
dear  papa.     Be  assured  of  the  tenderest  affection  of  your 

loving  daughter, 

M.  JEFFERSON. 

Pray  answer  me  very  soon — a  long  letter,  without  a  mar- 
gin.    I  will  try  to  follow  the  advice  they  contain  with  the 

most  scrupulous  exactitude. 
Panthcmont,  April  Dth,  1787. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  Martha  Jefferson, 

Toulon,  April  7th,  1787. 

My  dear  Patsy — I  received  yesterday,  at  Marseilles,  your 
letter  of  March  25th,  and  I  received  it  with  pleasure,  because 
it  announced  to  me  that  you  were  well.  Experience  learns' 
us  to  be  always  anxious  about  the  health  of  those  whom  we 
love.  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  you  as  often  as  I  ex-' 
pected,  because  I  am  generally  on  the  road,  and  when  I  stop 
anywhere  I  am  occupied  in  seeing  what  is  to  be  seen.  It 
will  be  some  time  now,  perhaps  three  weeks,  before  I  shall 
be  able  to  write  you  again.  But  this  need  not  slacken  your 
writing  to  me,  because  you  have  leisure,  and  your  letters 
come  regularly  to  me.  I  have  received  letters  which  in- 
form me  that  our  dear  Polly  will  certainly  come  to  us  tliis 
summer.  By  the  time  I  return  it  will  be  time  to  expect 
her.  When  she  arrives  she  will  become  a  precious  charge 
on  your  hands.  The  difference  of  your  age,  and  your  com- 
mon loss  of  a  mother,  will  put  that  office  on  you.     Teach 
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her  above  all  tliiogs  to  be  good,  because  witliout  that  we 
cau  neither  be  valued  by  otliere  nor  set  any  value  on  oui'- 
selves.  Teach  Iier  to  be  always  true;  no  vice  is  bo  mean  aa 
the  want  of  truth,  and  at  the;  same  time  so  useleHB.  Teach 
her  never  to  be  angry ;  anger  only  serves  to  torment  our- 
selves, to  divert  others,  and  alienate  their  esteem.  And 
teach  bcr  industry,  and  application  to  useful  piirsiiitB.  I 
will  venture  to  assure  you  that,  if  you  inculcate  this  in  hei- 
mind,  you  will  make  her  a  happy  being  in  herself,  a  most 
inestimable  friend  to  you,  and  precious  to  all  the  world.  In 
teaching  iier  these  dispositions  of  uiind,  you  will  be  more 
fixed  ill  them  yourself^  and  render  yourself  dear  to  all  your 
acquaintances.  Practice  them,  then,  my  dear,  without  ceas- 
ing. If  ever  you  find  yourself  in  difficulty,  and  doubt  how 
to  extricate  yonreelf,  do  what  is  right,  and  you  will  find  it 
the  easiest  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty.  Do  it  for 
the  additional  Incitenieut  of  increasing  the  happiness  of  him 
who  loves  you  infinitely,  and  who  is,  my  dear  Patsy,  yours 
affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFEKSON. 

Martha  Jefferson  to  77iomas  Jefferson^ 
My  dear  Papa — I  was  very  soiTy  to  see,  by  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Short,  that  your  return  would  be  put  off.  However,  I 
hope  not  much,  as  you  must  be  here  for  the  arrival  of  my 
sister.  I  wish  I  was  myself  all  that  yon  tell  me  to  make 
her;  however,  I  will  try  to  be  as  near  like  it  as  I  can,  I 
have  another  landscape  since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  and  have 
begun  another  piece  of  music.  I  have  rot  been  able  to  do 
more,  having  been  coufincd  Rome  time  to  my  bed  with  a  vio- 
lent headache  and  a  pain  in  my  side,  which  afterwards  blis- 
tered up  and  made  me  suffer  a  great  deal,  but  I  am  now 
much  better,  I  have  seen  a  physician  who  had  just  drawn 
two  of  my  companions  out  of  a  most  dreadful  situation, 
which  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trust  in  liitn.  But  the  most 
disagreeable  thing  is,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue 
all  my  mastere,  and  am  able  now  to  take  only  some  of  them 
that  are  the  least  fatiguing.  However,  I  hope  to  take  thera 
all  very  soon,  Madame  L'Abbessc  has  just  had  ajtaxion  de 
poitrine,  and  has  been  at  the  last  extremity,  but  now  is  better, 
The^*/s6«s  have  revolted  against  the  Emperor,  who  is  gone 
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to  Prussia  to  join  with  the  Empress  and  the  Venetians  to 
war  against  the  Turks.  The  plague  is  in  Spain.  A  Virginia 
ship  coming  to  Spain  met  witli  a  corsair  of  the  same  strength. 
They  fought,  and  the  battle  lasted  an  liour  and  a  quarter. 
The  Americans  gained  and  boarded  the  corsair,  where  they 
found  chains  that  had  been  prepared  for  them.  They  took 
them,  and  made  use  of  them  for  the  Algerians  themselves. 
They  returned  to  Virginia,  from  whence  they  are  to  go  back 
to  Algiers  to  change  the  prisoners,  to  which,  if  the  Algerians 
will  not  consent,  the  poor  creatures  will  be  sold  as  slaves. 
Good  God  !  have  we  not  enough  ?    I  wish  with  all  my  soul 

that  the  poor  negroes  were  all  freed A  coach-and- 

six,  well  shut  up,  was  seen  to  go  to  the  Bastile,  and  the  Bar- 
on de  Bieteuil  went  two  hours  before  to  prepare  an  apart- 
ment. They  suppose  it  to  be  Madame  de  Polignac  and  her 
sister ;  however,  no  one  knows.  The  King  asked  M.  D'Har- 
court  how  much  a  year  was  necessary  for  the  Dauphin.  M. 
D'llarcourt  having  looked  over  tlie  accounts,  told  him  two 
millions ;  upon  which  the  King  could  not  help  expressing  his 
astonishment,  because  each  of  his  daughters  cost  him  more ; 
so  Madame  de  Polignac  had  pocketed  the  rest.  Mr.  Smith  is 
at  Paris.  That  is  all  the  news  I  know  ;  they  told  me  a  great 
deal  more,  but  I  have  forgotten  it.  Adieu,  my  dear  papa, 
and  believe  me  to  be  for  life  your  most  tender  and  aifection- 

ate  child, 

M.  JEFFERSON. 
Paris,  May  3d,  1787. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  3fart1ia  Jefferson, 

Marseilles,  May  5tli,  1787. 

My  dear  Patsy — I  got  back  to  Aix  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  found  there  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  April — from 
which  I  presume  you  to  be  well,  though  you  do  not  say  so. 
In  order  to  exercise  your  geography,  I  will  give  you  a  detail 
of  my  journey.  You  must  therefore  take  your  map  and  trace 
out  the  following  places :  Dijon,  Lyons,  Pont  St.  Esprit, 
Nismes,  Aries,  St.  Remis,  Aix,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Hi^res, 
Frejus,  Antibes,  Nice,  Col  de  Tende,  Coni,  Turin,  Vercelli, 
Milan,  Pavia,  Tortona,  Novi,, Genoa,  by  sea  to  Albenga,  by 
land  to  Monaco,  Nice,  Antibes,  Fi'ejus,  BrignoUes,  Aix,  and 
Marseilles,     The  day  after  to-morrow,  I  set  out  hence  for 
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Ais,  Avignon,  Pont  du  Gard,  Nismes,  Montpellier,  Narbonne, 
along  the  Canal  of  Laiigiiedoc  to  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Itoche- 
fort,  Rochelle,  Nantes,  L'Orient,  Nantes,  Tours,  Orlt'iinB,  and 
Paris — where  I  shall  ariive  about  the  middle  of  June,  after 
having  travelled  something  upwards  of  a  thousand  leagues. 

Fiom  Genoa  to  Aix  was  very  fatiguing — ^tbo  fii'st  two  days 
having  been  at  sea,  and  mortally  sick — ^two  more  clambering 
the  cliffs  of  the  Apennines,  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on 
a  mule,  accovding  as  the  patli  was  more  or  less  difficult — *nd 
two  others  travelling  through  the  night  ns  well  as  day  with- 
out sleep.  I  am  not  yet  rested,  and  shall  therefore  shortly 
give  you  rest  by  closing  my  letter,  after  mentioning  that  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  your  sister,  which,  though  a  year 
old,  gave  me  great  pleasure.  I  inclose  it  for  your  pemsal,  as 
I  think  it  will  be  pleasing  for  you  also.  But  take  care  of  it, 
and  return  it  to  nie  when  I  shall  get  back  to  Paris,  for,  tri- 
fling as  it  seems,  it  is  precious  to  me. 

When  I  left  Paris,  I  wrote  to  London  to  desire  that  your 
harpsichord  might  be  sent  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  BO  that  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  arrive  a  little  before  I  shall, 
and  give  me  an  opportimity  of  judging  whether  you  have 
got  the  belter  of  that  want  of  industry  which  1  began  to  fear 
would  be  the  rock  on  which  you  would  split.  Determine 
never  to  be  idle.  No  person  will  have  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  want  of  time  who  never  loses  any.  It  is  wonderful 
how  much  may  be  done  if  we  are  always  doing.  And  that 
you  may  be  always  doing  good,  my  dear,  is  the  ardent 
prayer  of,  yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON 

Martha  Jefferson  to  Thomas  J^erson. 
My  dear  Papa — I  was  very  glad  to  see  by  your  letter  that 
you  were  on  your  return,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  very  soon 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  My  sister's  letter  gave  me 
a  great  deal  of  happiness.  I  wish  she  would  write  to  me ; 
but  as  I  shall  enjoy  her  presence  very  soon,  it  will  make 
up  for  a  neglect  that  I  own  gives  me  the  greatest  pain.  I 
still  remember  enough  of  geography  to  know  where  the 
places  marked  in  your  letter  are.  I  intend  to  copy  over  my 
extracts  and  learn  them  by  heart.  I  have  learnt  several  new 
pieces  on  the  harpsichord,  drawn  five  landscapes  and  three 
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flowers,  and  hope  to  have  done  something  more  by  the  time 
you  come.     I  go  on  pretty  well  with  my  history,  and  as  for 
Tite  Live  I  have  begun  it  three  or  four  times,  and  go  on  so 
slowly  with  it  that  I  believe  I  never  shall  finish  it.     It  was 
in  vain  that  I  took  courage ;  it  serves  to  little  good  in  the 
execution  of  a  thing  almost  impossible.     I  read  a  little  of  it 
with  my  master  who  tells  me  almost  all  the  words,  and,  in 
fines,  it  makes  me  lose  my  time.     I  begin  to  have  really  great 
difficulty  to  write  English ;  I  wish  I  had  some  pretty  letters 
to  form  my  style.     Pray  tell  me  if  it  is  certain  that  my  sister 
comes  in  the  month  of  July,  because  if  it  is,  Madame  De  Tau- 
benheim  will  keep  a  bed  for  her.     My  harpsichord  is   not 
come  yet.     Madame  L'Abbesse  is  better,  but  she  still  keeps 
her  bed.     Madame  De  Taubenheim  sends  her  compliments  to 
you.     Pray  how  does  your  arm  go  ?    I  am  very  well  now. 
Adieu,  my  dear  papa ;  as  I  do  not  know  any  news,  I  must 
finish  in  assuring  you  of  the  sincerest  affection  of  your  lov- 
ing child, 
Paris,  May  27th,  1787.  M.  JEFFEEISON. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  Martha  Jefferson. 

May  21st,  1787. 

I  write  you,  my  dear  Patsy,  from  the  canal  of  Languedoc, 
on  which  I  am  at  present  sailing,  as  I  have  been  for  a  week 
past,  cloudless  skies  above,  limpid  waters  below,  and  on  each 
hand,  a  row  of  nightingales  in  full  chorus.  This  delightful 
bird  had  given  me  a  rich  treat  before,  at  the  fountain  of 
Vaucluse.  After  visiting  the  tomb  of  Laura  at  Avignon,  I 
went  to  see  this  fountain — a  noble  one  of  itself,  and  rendered 
famous  forever  by  the  songs  of  Petrarch,  who  lived  near  it. 
I  arrived  there  somewhat  fatigued,  and  sat  down  by  the 
fountain  to  repose  myself.  It  gushes,  of  the  size  of  a  river, 
from  a  secluded  valley  of  the  mountain,  the  ruins  of  Pe- 
trarch's chateau  being  perched  on  a  rock  two  hundred  feet 
perpendicular  above.  To  add  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
scene-j  every  tree  and  bush  was  filled  with  nightingales  in 
full  jOng.  I  think  you  told  me  that  you  had  not  yet  noticed 
this  bird.  As  you  have  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  convent, 
there  miglit  be  nightingales  in  them,  and  this  is  the  season 
of  their  soul.  Kndeavor,  my  dear,  to  make  yourself  ac- 
quainted witii  the  music  of  this  bird,  that  when  you  return 
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to  your  own  country  you  may  be  able  to  estimate  ita  merit 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  mofking-bird.  Tlic  latter  ba» 
the  advantage  of  singing  through  a  gi'eat  part  of  the  year, 
whereas  the  nightingale  sings  but  about  five  or  six  weeks  in 
the  spring,  and  a  still  shorter  term,  and  with  a  more  feeble 
voiee,  in  the  fall. 

I  expect  to  be  at  Paris  about  the  middle  of  next  month. 
By  that  time  we  may  begiu  to  expect  our  dear  Polly.  It 
will  be  a  circumstance  of  inexpressible  comfort  to  me  to  have 
yon  both  with  me  once  move.  The  object  most  interesting 
to  me  for  the  residue  of  my  life,  will  be  to  see  you  both  de- 
veloping daily  those  principles  of  virtue  and  goodness  which 
will  make  you  valuable  to  others  and  happy  in  yooi-selves, 
and  acquiring  those  talents  and  that  degree  of  science  which 
will  guard  you  at  all  times  against  ennui,  the  most  danger- 
ous poison  of  life,  A  mind  always  employed  ia  always  hap- 
py. This  is  the  true  secret,  the  grand  recipe,  for  felicity. 
The  idle  are  the  only  wretched.  In  a  world  which  furnishes 
BO  many  employments  whicb  are  useful,  ao  many  which  are 
amusing,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  ever  know  what  ennui  is, 
or  if  we  are  ever  driven  to  the  miserable  resource  of  gaming, 
which  corrupts  our  dispositions,  and  teaches  us  a  habit  of 
hostility  against  all  mankind.  We  are  now  entering  the 
port  of  Tonloase,  where  I  quit  my  bark,  and  of  course  must 
conclude  my  letter.  Be  good  and  be  indnstrions,  and  you 
will  be  what  I  shall  most  love  in  the  world.  Adieu,  my 
dear  child.    Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFEItSON. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  bis  daughter, 
dated  Nantes,  June  1st,  1787  : 

I  forgot,  in  my  last  letter,  to  desire  you  to  learn  all  your 
old  tunes  over  again  perfeetly,  that  I  may  hear  them  on  your 
harp  sic  ho  I'd,  on  ila  arrival.  I  have  no  news  of  it,  however, 
since  I  left  Paris,  though  I  presume  it  will  arrive  immediate- 
ly, as  I  have  ordered.  Leani  some  slow  movements  of  sim- 
ple melody  for  the  Celestini  stop,  as  it  suits  such  only.  I 
am  just  setting  out  for  L'Orient,  and  shall  have  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  you  at  Paris  about  the  I2th  or  15th  of  this 
month,  and  assuring  you  in  person  of  the  sincere  love  of, 
yours  affectionately.  Til.  JEFFEKSOK. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Increased  Anxiety  about  his  youngest  Daughter. — Her  Aunt's  Letter. — She 
arrives  in  England. — Mrs.  Adams  receives  her. — Letter  to  Mrs.  Eppes. — r 
To  Madame  de  Corny. — To  J.  Bannister. — To  his  Sister. — Letter  to  Mr. 
Jay. — To  Madame  de  Brehan. — To  Madame  de  Corny. — ^Weariness  of 
Public  Life. — Goes  to  Amsterdam. — Letter  to  Mr.  Jay. — To  Mr.  Izard. — » 
To  Mrs.  Marks. — To  Mr.  Marks. — ^To  Randolph  Jefferson. — ^To  Mra. 
Eppes. 

While  Mr.  Jefferson  was  eagerly  expecting  the  arrival  of 
his  little  daughter  from  Virginia,  the  child  herself  was  still 
clinging  to  the  hope  that  her  father  might  change  his  plans 
for  her  and  agree  to  her  remaining  with  her  Aunt  Eppes,  from 
whom  she  obstinately  refused  to  be  separated.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  month  of  March,  1787,  we  find  this  kind  lady- 
writing  to  Mr.  Jefferson  as  follows  : 

Mrs,  Eppes  to  Jefferson, 

I  never  was  more  anxious  to  hear  from  you  than  at  pres- 
ent, in  hopes  of  your  countermanding  your  orders  with  re- 
gard to  dear  Polly.  We  have  made  use  of  every  stratagem 
to  prevail  on  her  to  consent  to  visit  you  without  effect.  She 
is  more  averse  to  it  than  I  could  have  supposed ;  either  of 
my  children  would  with  pleasure  take  her  place  for  the  num- 
ber of  good  things  she  is  promised.  However,  Mr.  Eppes 
has  two  or  three  different  prospects  of  conveying  her,  to  your 
satisfaction,  I  hope,  if  we  do  not  hear  from  you. 

On  the  eve  of  the  child's  departure  her  anxious  aunt  again 
writes : 

This  will,  I  hope,  be  handed  you  by  my  dear  Polly,  who  I 
most  ardently  wish  may  reach  you  in  the  health  she  is  in  at 
present.  I  shall  be  truly  wretched  till  I  hear  of  her  being 
safely  landed  with  you.  The  children  will  spend  a  day  or 
two  oa board  the. ship  with  her,  which  I  hope  will  reconcile 
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the  earliest  intelligence  of 


her  to  it-    For  God's  sake  give  u 
her  arrival. 

As  meDtioncd  in  the  above  extract,  her  yonng  i 
went  on  board  the  ship  with  the  little  Mary,  and  were  her 
playmatea  there  until  she  had  become  somewhat  at  home 
and  acquainted  with  those  around  her.  Then,  while  the 
child  was  one  day  asleep,  they  were  all  taken  away,  and  Ix;- 
fore  she  awoke  the  vessel  had  cut  loose  from  her  moorings, 
and  was  fairly  launched  on  the  tedious  voyage  before  lier. 

The  bark  bearing  this  precious  little  charge,  and  the  object 
of  so  many  hopes  and  prayers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
made  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  landed  the  young  child  safe- 
ly in  England.  There,  at  her  father's  request,  she  was  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Adams,  who  treated  her  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  mother,  until  he  could  arrange  to  get  her  across  the 
Channel.  Some  of  hia  Frencli  friends,  who  wore  at  the  time 
in  England,  were  to  have  taken  her  to  Paris,  but  his  impa- 
tience to  see  her  could  not  brook  the  delay  of  their  return, 
and  he  sent  a  servant — Petit,  liis  steward — for  her.  In  the 
mean  time  he  announced  her  safe  arrival  to  her  friends  in 
Yirgima  iu  the  following  letter : 

7b  Francis  ^pes. 

Paris,  July  2d,  1787. 
Dear  Sir — The  present  is  merely  to  infoi-m  you  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  Polly  in  London,  in  good  health,  I  have  this  mo- 
ment dispatched  a  servant  for  her.  Mr.  Ammonit  did  not 
come,  but  she  was  in  the  best  hands  possible,  those  of  Cap- 
tain Ramsay.  Mrs.  Adams  writes  me  she  was  so  much  at- 
tached to  him  that  her  separation  from  him  was  a  terrible 
operation.  She  has  now  to  go  througli  the  same  with  Mrs. 
Adams.  I  hope  that  in  ten  days  she  will  ioin  those  from 
whom  she  is  no  more  to  be  separated.  As  this  is  to  pass 
through  post-offices,  I  send  it  merely  to  relieve  the  anxieties 
which  Mrs.  Eppes  and  yourself  are  so  good  as  to  feel  on  her 
account,  reserving  myself  to  answer  both  your  favors  by  the 
next  packet.  I  am,  with  very  sinoere  esteem,  dear  Sir,  your 
affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 
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The  loneliness  of  the  little  girl's  situation  on  her  arrival  in 
a  strange  land,  among  strangere,  her  distress  at  having  part- 
ed with  her  good  aunt,  Mrs.  Eppes,  her  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Adams  for  her  kindness,  her  singular  beauty,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  disposition,  are  touchingly  and  vividly  described 
by  Mrs.  Adams  in  a  letter  to  her  sister.     She  writes : 

From  Mrs.  Adams. 

I  have  had  with  me  for  a  fortnight  a  little  daughter  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's,  who  arrived  here,  with  a  young  negro  giri, 
her  servant,  from  Virginia.     Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  me  some 
months  ago  that  he  expected  them,  and  desired  me  to  re- 
ceive them.     I  did  so,  and  was  amply  repaid  for  my  trouble. 
A  finer  child  of  her  age  I  never  saw.*     So  mature  an  under- 
standing, so  womanly  a  behavior,  and  so  much  sensibility 
united,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.     I  grew  so  fond  of  her, 
and  she  was  so  much  attached  to  me,  that,  when  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son sent  for  her,  they  were  obliged  to  force  the  little  crea- 
ture away.     She  is  but  eight  years  old.     She  would    sit, 
sometimes,  and  describe  to  me  the  parting  with  her  aunt, 
who  brought  her  up,  the  obligation  she  was  under  to  her, 
and  the  love  she  had  for  her  little  cousins,  till  the  tears 
would  stream  down  her  cheeks;  and  how  I  had  been  her 
friend,  and  she  loved  me.     Her  papa  would  break  her  heart 
by  making  her  go  again.     She  clung  round  me  so  that  I 
could  not  help  shedding  a  tear  at  parting  with  her.     She 
was  the  favorite  of  every  one  in  the  house.     I  regret  that 
such  fine  spirits  must  be  spent  in  the  w^alls  of  a  convent. 
She  is  a  beautiful  girl  too. 

The  following  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mrs.  Ep- 
pes describes  the  arrival  of  his  little  one  in  Paris,  and  her 
visits  to  the  convent. 

To  Mrs.  Eppes. 

Paris,  July  28th,  1787. 

Dear  Madam — Your  favors  of  March  31st  and  May  7th 
have  been  duly  received ;  the  last  by  Polly,  whose  arrival 
has  given  us  great  joy.     Her  disposition  to  attach  herself 
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*  She  was  in  her  ninth  year. 
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to  those  who  are  kind  to  her  had  occasioued  succeasive  dis- 
tresseB  oil  parting  with  Captain  Ramsay  first,  and  after- 
wards with  Mrs.  Adams.  She  had  a  very  line  pagfiage, 
without  a  Btorm,  and  was  perfectly  taken  care  of  by  Captain 
Ramsay.  He  offered  to  eome  to  Paris  with  her,  but  this 
was  unnecessary.  I  sent  a  trusty  servant  to  London  to  at- 
tend her  here.  A  parent  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  his 
own  child  when  it  involves  an  act  of  justice  to  another. 
The  attentions  which  your  goodness  has  induced  you  to  pay 
her  prove  themselves  by  the  fi-nita  of  them.  Her  reading, 
her  writing,  her  manners  in  genera),  show  what  everlasting 
obligations  we  are  ail  under  to  you.  As  far  as  her  affections 
can  be  a  requital, she  rendera  you  the  debt,  for  il  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  child  to  prove  a  more  sincei-e  affection  to  an  absent 
person  than  she  does  to  you.  She  will  surely  not  be  the 
least  happy  among  us  when  the  day  shall  come  in  which  we 
may  be  all  reunited.  She  is  now  established  in  the  convent, 
perfectly  happy.  Her  sister  came  and  staid  a  week  with 
her,  leading  her  from  time  to  time  to  the  convent,  until  she 
became  familiarized  to  it.  This  soon  took  place,  as  she  be- 
came a  nnivei-sal  favorite  with  the  young  ladies  and  the 
mistresses.  She  writes  you  a  long  letter,  giving  an  account 
of  her  voyage  and  jouraey  here, '  She  neither  knew  us,  nor 
should  we  have  known  her  had  we  met  with  her  unexpect- 
edly. Patsy  enjoys  good  health,  and  will  write  to  you. 
She  has  grown  much  the  last  year  or  two,  and  will  be  very 
tall.  She  retains  all  her  ansiey  to  get  back  to  her  country 
and  her  friends,  particularly  yourself.  Her  dispositions  give 
me  perfect  satisfaction,  and  her  progress  is  well ;  she  will 
need,  however,  your  instruction  to  render  her  useful  in  her 
own  country.  Of  domestic  economy  she  can  learn  nothing 
here,  yet  she  must  leam  it  somewhere,  as  being  of  more  solid 
"value  than  any  thing  else.  I  answer  Jack's*  letter  by  this 
occasion.  I  wish  he  would  give  me  oft.on  occasion  to  do  it ; 
though  at  this  distance  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  him,  yet  I  am 
willing  to  show  my  disposition  to  bo  useful  to  him,  as  I 
shall  be  forever  bound  to  be  to  every  one  t'onnected  with 
youreelf  and  Mr.  Eppes,  had  no  other  connection  rendered 
the  obligation  dear  to  my  heart.     I  shall  present  my  affec- 
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tions  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skipwith  in  a  letter  to  the  fermet: 
Kiss  the  children  for  me,  and  be  assured  of  the  unchange- 
able esteem  and  respect  of,  dear  Madam,  your  affectionate 

friend  and  servant, 

TH.  JEFFEBSON. 

When  little  Mary  Jefferson  first  went  to  Paris,  instead  of 
"  Polly,"  she  was  called  by  the  French  Mademoiselle  JPolie. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  she  was  called  Marie,  and  on  her  re- 
turn to  America,  the  Virginian  pronunciation  of  that  French 
name  soon  ran  into  Maria,  by  which  name,  strange  to  say, 
she  was  ever  after  called,  even  by  her  father  and  sister ;  and 
Maria,  instead  of  Mary,  is  the  name  now  inscribed  on  the 
marble  slab  which  rests  upon  her  grave. 

The  following  is  a  letter  written  a  short  while  after  his 
return  to  Paris,  to  one  of  his  lady  friends,  then  on  a  visit 
to  England : 

To  Madame  de  Corny, 

Paris,  Jane  30th,  1787. 
On  my  return  to  Paris  it  was  among  my  first  attentions 
to  go  to  the  Rue  Chaussee  d'Antin,  No.  1 7,  and  inquire  after 
my  friends  whom  I  had  left  there.  I  was  told  they  were  in 
England.  And  how  do.  you  like  England,  Madam  ?  I  know 
your  taste  for  the  works  of  art  gives  you  a  little  disposition 
to  Anglomania.  Their  mechanics  certainly  exceed  all  others 
in  some  lines.  But  be  just  to  your  own  nation.  They  have 
not  patience,  it  is  true,  to  sit  rubbing  a  piece  of  steel  from 
morning  to  night,  as  a  lethargic  Englishman  will  do,  full- 
charged  with  porter.  But  do  not  their  benevolence,  their 
amiability,  their  cheerfulness,  when  compared  with  the 
growling  temper  and  manners  of  the  people  among  whom 
you  are,  compensate  their  want  of  patience?  I  am  in  hopes 
that  when  the  splendor  of  their  shops,  which  is  all  that  is 
worth  seeing  in  London,  shall  have  lost  the  charm  of  novel- 
ty, you  will  turn  a  wishful  eye  to  the  good  people  of  Paris, 
and  find  that  you  can  not  be  so  happy  with  any  others. 
The  Bois  de  Boulogne  invites  you  earnestly  to  come  and 
survey  its  beautiful  verdure,  to  retire  to  its  umbrage  from 
the  heats  of  the  season,    i  was  through  it  to-day,  as  I  am 
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every  day.  Every  tree  charged  me  with  tbis  invitation  to 
you.  Passing  by  La  Muette,  it  wished  for  you  as  a  mistress. 
You  want  a  country-house.  This  is  for  sale;  and  in  the  Boia 
de  Boulogne,  which  I  have  always  insisted  to  be  most  woi^ 
thy  of  your  preference.  Come,  then,  and  buy  it.  If  I  had  had 
confidence  in  your  speedy  return,  I  should  have  embarrassed 
you  in  earnest  with  my  little  daughter.  But  an  impatience 
to  have  her  with  me,  after  her  separation  from  her  friends, 
added  to  a  respect  for  your  ease,  has  induced  me  to  send  a 
servant  for  her. 

I  tell  you  no  liews,  because  you  have  correspondents  infi- 
nitely more  aufait  of  the  details  of  Paris  than  I  am.  And 
I  offer  you  no  services,  because  I  hope  you  will  come  as  soon 
as  the  letter  could  which  should  command  them.  Be  as- 
sured, however,  that  nobody  is  more  disposed  to  render 
them,  nor  entertains  for  you  a  more  sincere  and  respectRil 
attachment,  than  him  who,  after  charging  you  with  his  com- 
pliments to  Monsieur  de  Corny,  has  the  honor  of  offering 
you  the  homage  of  those  sentiments  of  distinguished  esteem 
and  regard,  with  which  he  is,  dear  Madam,  your  most  obedi- 
ent and  most  humble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFEBSON, 

In  a  letter  to  J,  Bannister,  Jr.,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  ill- 
fated  traveller  Ledyard,  and  of  the  pleasures  of  his  own  re- 
cent tour  through  the  southern  part  of  France : 

To  J^.  Sannhter. 
I  had  a  letter  from  Ledyard  lately,  dated  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, He  had  but  two  shirts,  and  yet,  more  shirts  than 
shillings.  Still  he  was  determined  to  obtain  the  palm  of  be- 
ing the  first  circumambulator  of  the  eaith.  He  says  that, 
having  no  money,  they  kick  him  fi'om  place  to  place,  and 
thus  he  expects  to  be  kicked  around  the  globe.  Are  you  be- 
come a  groat  walker?  You  know  I  preach  up  that  kind  of 
exercise!  Shall  I  send  you  a  conte-pas?  It  will  cost  you  a 
dozen  louis,  but  be  a  great  stimulus  to  walking,  as  it  will  re- 
cord your  steps,  I  finished  my  tour  a  week  or  ten  days 
ago,  I  went  as  far  as  Turin,  Milan,  Genoa ;  and  never  pass- 
ed three  months  and  a  half  more  delightfully,  I  returned 
through  the  Canal  of  Languedoc,  by  Bourdeauz,  Nantes, 
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L'Orieot,  and  Rennes ;  then  returned  to  Nantes  and  came  up 
the  Loire  to  Orleans.  I  was  alone  through  the  whole,  and 
think  one  travels  more  usefully  when  alone,  because  he  re- 
flects more. 

To  Mrs,  BoUing. 

Paris,  July  23d,  1787. 
Dear  Sister — I  received  with  real  pleasure  your  letter  of 
May  3d,  informing  me  of  your  health  and  of  that  of  your 
family.     Be  assured  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  most  inter- 
esting thing  to  me.     Letters  of  business  claiming  their  rights 
before  those  of  affection,  we  often  write  seldomest  to  those 
whom  we  love  most.     The  distance  to  which  I  am  removed 
has  given  a  new  value  to  all  I  valued  before  in  my  own 
country,  and  the  day  of  my  return  to  it  will  be  the  happiest 
I  expect  to  see  in  this  life.     When  it  will  come  is  not  yet  de- 
cided, as  far  as  depends  on  myself.     My  dear  Polly  is  safely 
arrived  here,  and  in  good  health.     She  had  got  so  attached 
to  Captain  Ramsay  that  they  were  obliged  to  decoy  her 
from  him.     She   staid  three  weeks  in  London   with   Mrs. 
Adams,  and  had  got  up  such  an  attachment  to  her,  that  she 
refused  to  come  with  the  person  I  sent  for  her.     After  some 
days  she  was  prevailed  on  to  come.     She  did  not  know  either 
her  sister  or  myself,  but  soon  renewed  her  acquaintance  and 
attachment.     She  is  now  in  the  same  convent  with  her  sis- 
ter, and  will  come  to  see  me  once  or  twice  a  week.     It  is  a 
house  of  education  altogether,  the  best  in  France,  and  at 
which  the  best  masters  attend.     There  are  in  it  as  many 
Protestants  as  Catholics,  and  not  a  word  is  ever  spoken  to 
them  on  the  subject  of  religion.     Patsy  enjoys  good  health, 
and  lonijs  much  to  retuni  to  her  friends.     We  shall  doubt- 
less  find  much  change  when  we  do  get  back;  many  of  our 
older  friends  withdrawn  from  the  stage,  and  our  younger 
ones  grown  out  of  our  knowledge.     I  suppose  you  are  now 
fixed  for  life  at  Chestnut  Grove.     I  take  a  part  of  the  mis- 
fortune to  myself,  as  it  will  prevent  my  seeing  you  as  often 
as  would  be  practicable  at  Lickinghole.     It  is  still  a  greater 
loss  to  my  sister  Carr.     We  must  look  to  Jack  for  indemnifi- 
cation, as  I  think  it  was  the  plan  that  he  should  live  at  Lick- 
inghole.   I  suppose  he  is  now  become  the  father  of  a  family, 
and  that  we  may  hail  you  as  grandmother.    As  we  approach 
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that  term  it  becomes  less  fearful.  You  mention  Mr.  Hoi- 
ling's  being  unwell,  bo  as  not  to  write  to  me.  He  has  jast 
been  sick  enough  all  his  life  to  prevent  his  writing  to  any 
body.  My  prayer  is,  therefore,  only  that  he  may  never  be 
any  worse ;  were  he  to  be  so,  nobody  would  feel  it  more 
sensibly  than  myself,  as  nobody  has  a  more  sincere  esteem 
for  him  than  myself.  J  find  as  I  grow  older,  that  I  love 
those  most  whom  I  loved  first.  Present  mo  to  him  in  the 
most  friendly  terms ;  to  Jack  also,  and  my  other  cephews 
and  nieces  of  your  fireside,  and  be  assured  of  the  sincere 
love  with  which  I  am,  dear  sister,  your  affectionate  bi'other. 
Til.  JEFFER.SON. 


In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1787)  the  Count  de  Moustier 
was  sent  by  the  Court  of  St,  Germains  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United  States,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  Jef- 
ferson recommends  the  Count  and  his  sister-in-law,  Madame 
de  Brehan,  to  the  kind  attentions  of  Mr.  Jay  and  his  family 
in  the  following  terms : 

To  John  Jay. 
The  connection  of  your  oflices  will  necessarily  connect  you 
in  acquaintance ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  present  him  to  you  on 
account  of  his  personal  aa  welt  as  his  pablic  character.  Ton 
will  find  him  open,  oommnnicative,  caudid,  simple  in  his  man- 
nera,  and  a  declared  enemy  to  ostentation  and  luxury.  He 
goes  with  a  resolution  to  add  no  aliment  to  it  by  his  exam- 
ple, unless  he  finds  that  the  dispositions  of  our  countrymen 
require  it  indispensably.  Permit  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  so- 
licit your  friendly  notice,  and  through  yon,  that  also  of  Mrs. 
Jay,  to  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Brehan,  sister-in-law  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Moustier.  She  accompanies  him,  in  hopes  that  a 
change  of  climate  may  assist  her  feeble  health,  and  also  that 
she  may  procure  a  more  valuable  education  for  her  son,  and 
safer  from  seduction,  in  America  than  in  France.  I  think  it 
impossible  to  find  a  better  woman,  more  amiable,  more  mod- 
est, more  simple  in  her  manners,  dress,  and  way  of  thinking. 
She  will  deserve  the  friendship  of  Sirs.  Jay,  and  the  way  to 
obtain  hers  is  to  receive  her  and  treat  her  without  the  shad- 
oy  of  elaqnette. 
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On  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  America,  Jefferson  wrote 
the  following  graceful  note  of  adieu : 

To  Madame  de  Brehan, 

Paris,  October  9th,  1787. 

Persuaded,  Madam,  that  visits  at  this  moment  must  be 
troublesome,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  adieus  in  this  form. 
Be  assured  that  no  one  mingles  with  them  more  regret  at 
separating  from  you.  I  will  ask  your  permission  to  inquire 
of  you  by  letter  sometimes  how  our  country  agrees  with 
your  health  and  your  expectations,  and  will  hope  to  hear  it 
from  yourself.  The  imitation  of  European  manners,  which 
you  will  find  in  our  towns,  will,  I  fear,  be  little  pleasing.  I 
beseech  you  to  practice  still  your  own,  which  will  furnish 
them  a  model  of  what  is  perfect.  Should  you  be  singular,  it 
will  be  by  excellence,  and  after  a  while  you  will  see  the  ef- 
fect of  your  example. 

Heaven  bless  you.  Madam,  and  guard  you  under  all  cir- 
cumstances— give  you  smooth  waters,  gentle  breezes,  and 
clear  skies,  hushing  all  its  elements  into  peace,  and  leading 
with  its  own  hand  the  favored  bark,  till  it  shall  have  safely- 
landed  its  precious  charge  on  the  shores  of  our  new  world. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  following  pleasant  letter  is  to  another  of  his  lady 
friends : 

To  Madame  de  Corny, 

Paris,  October  18th,  1787. 
I  now  have  the  honor.  Madam,  to  send  you  the  Memoir 
of  M.  de  Calonnes.  Do  not  injure  yourself  by  hurrying  its 
perusal.  Only  when  you  shall  have  read  it  at  your  leisure, 
be  so  good  as  to  send  it  back,  that  it  may  be  returned  to  the 
Duke  of  Dorset.  You  will  read  it  with  pleasure.  It  has 
carried  comfort  to  my  heart,  because  it  must  do  the  same  to 
the  King  and  the  nation.  Though  it  does  not  prove  M.  de 
Calonnes  to  be  more  innocent  than  his  predecessors,  it  shows 
him  not  to  have  been  that  exaggerated  scoundrel  which  the 
calculations  and  the  clamors  of  the  public  have  supposed. 
It  shows  that  the  public  treasures  have  not  been  so  incon- 
ceivably squandered  as  the  Parliaments  of  Grenoble,  Tou- 
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lutise,  etc.,  liad  affirmed.  In  fine,  it  bLowb  him  less  wickeo, 
aiid  France  less  badly  governed,  than  I  bad  feared,  In  ex- 
amining my  little  collection  of  books,  to  see  what  it  could 
furnish  you  on  tlie  subject  of  Poland,  I  find  a  small  piece 
which  may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  history  I  had  sent 
you.  It  contains  a  mixture  of  history  and  politics,  which  I 
think  you  will  like. 

How  do  you  do  this  morning?  I  have  feared  you  exerted 
and  exposed  yourself  too  much  yesterday,  I  ask  you  the 
question,  though  I  shall  not  await  its  answer.  The  sky  is 
clearing,  and  I  shall  away  to  my  hermitage.  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  Madam,  now  and  always.     Adieu. 

Tir.  JEFFERStlN. 


In  a  letter  written  to  Mr. Donald  in  the  year  1788,bi8 
wearincHs  of  public  life  shows  itself  in  the  following  lines: 

To  Mr.  Donald. 
Your  letter  has  kindled  all  the  fond  recollections  of  an- 
cient times — recollections  much  dearer  to  me  than  anything 
I  have  known  since.  There  are  ndnda  which  can  be  pleased 
with  honors  and  preferments  ;  but  I  see  nothing  in  them  but 
envy  and  enmity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  possess  them  to 
know  how  little  they  contribute  to  happiness,  or  rather  how 
hostile  they  are  to  it.  No  attachments  soothe  the  mind  so 
much  as  those  contracted  in  early  life ;  nor  do  I  recollect 
any  societies  which  have  given  me  more  pleasure  than  those 
of  which  you  have  partaken  with  me.  I  had  rather  be  shut 
up  in  a  very  modest  cottage  with  my  books,  my  family,  and 
a  few  old  friends,  dining  on  simple  bacon,  and  letting  the 
world  roll  on  as  it  liked,  than  to  occu})y  the  most  splendid 
post  that  any  human  power  can  give.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  often.  Give  me  the  small  news  as  well  as  the 
great. 

Early  in  March,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  called  by  business  to 
meet  Mr.  Adams  in  Amsterdam.  After  an  absence  of  some 
weeks  he  relumed  to  Paris.  About  this  lime  wo  find  him 
very  delicately  writing  to  Mr.  Jay  on  the  subject  of  an  out- 
ahiohj.it  seema.  Congress  had  not  a^J^|attimg  ^^Q.wed 
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to  its  ministers  abroad,  and  the  want  of  which  was  painfully 
felt  by  them. 

To  John  Jay, 

It  is  the  usage  here  (and  I  suppose  at  all  couii/s),  that  a 
minister  resident  shall  establish  his  house  in  the  first  instant. 
If  this  is  to  be  done  out  of  his  salary,  he  will  be  a  twelve- 
month, at  least,  without  a  copper  to  live  on.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal practice,  therefore,  of  all  nations  to  allow  the  outfit  as 
a  separate  article  from  the  salary.  I  have  inquired  here  into 
the  usual  amount  of  it.  I  find  that  sometimes  the  sovereisrn 
pays  the  actual  cost.  This  is  particularly  the  case  of  the 
Sardinian  ambassador  now  coming  here,  who  is  to  provide  a 
service  of  plate  and  every  article  of  furniture  and  other  mat- 
ters of  first  expense,  to  be  paid  for  by  his  court.  In  other 
instances,  they  give  a  service  of  plate,  and  a  fixed  sum  for  all 
other  articles,  which  fixed  sum  is  in  no  case  lower  than  a 
year's  salary. 

I  desire  no  service  of  plate,  having  no  ambition  for  splen- 
dor. My  furniture,  carriage,  and  apparel  are  all  plain ;  yet 
they  have  cost  me  more  than  a  year's  salary.  I  suppose  that 
in  every  country  and  every  condition  of  life,  a  year's  expense 
would  be  found  a  moderate  measure  for  the  furniture  of  a 
man's  house.  It  is  not  more  certain  to  me  that  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow,  than  that  our  Government  must  allow  the 
outfit,  on  their  future  appointment  of  foreign  ministers ;  and 
it  would  be  hard  on  me  so  to  stand  between  the  discontinu- 
ance of  a  former  rule  and  the  institution  of  a  future  one  as 
to  have  the  benefit  of  neither. 

In  writing  to  Mr.  Izard,  who  wrote  to  make  some  inquiries 
about  a  school  for  his  son  in  France,  he  makes  the  following 
remarks  about  the  education  of  boys  : 

To  Mr,  Izard, 

I  have  never  thought  a  boy  should  undertake  abstruse  or 
difficult  sciences,  such  as  mathematics  in  general,  till  fifteen 
years  of  age  at  soonest.  Before  that  time  they  are  best  em- 
ployed in  learning  the  languages,  which  is  merely  a  matter 
of  memory.  The  languages  are  badly  taught  here.  If  you 
propose  he  should  leara  the  Latin,  perhaps  you  will  prefer 
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the  having  him  taught  it  in  America,  and,  of  conrse,  to  re- 
tain him  there  two  or  three  years  more. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  in  Jefierson's  character 
was  the  tenderness  of  his  love  for  a  sister — Ann  Scott  Jeffer- 
son— who  was  deficient  in  intellect,  and  who,  on  that  ac- 
count, was  more  particularly  the  object  of  his  brotherly  love 
and  attentiona  The  two  following  letters  addressed  to  her 
husband  and  herself  on  the  event  of  their  marriage,  while 
handsome  and  graceful  letters  in  themselves,  are  move  inter- 
esting and  greater  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and 
the  sincere  waiTnth  of  hia  afTections,  &om  the  simple  charao 
ter  and  nature  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addi-essed. 

To  Mrs.  Anna  Scott  Marks. 

PariB,  Julj  12ih,  1T8B. 
My  dear  Sister — My  last  letters  from  Virginia  inform  me 
of  your  marriage  with  Mr,  Hastings  Marks.  I  sincerely 
wish  you  joy  and  happiness  in  the  new  state  into  which  you 
have  entered.  Though  Mr.  Marks  was  long  my  neighbor, 
eternal  occupations  in  business  prevented  my  having  a  par- 
ticular acquaintance  with  him,  as  it  prevented  me  from 
knowing  more  of  my  other  neighbors,  as  I  would  have  wish- 
ed to  have  done.  I  saw  enough,  however,  of  Mr.  Marks  to 
form  a  very  good  opinion  of  him,  and  to  believe  that  he  will 
endeavor  to  render  you  happy.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be 
wanting  on  your  part.  You  have  seen  enough  of  the  differ- 
ent conditions  of  life  to  know  that  it  is  neither  wealth  nor 
splendor,  but  tranquillity  and  occupation,  which  give  happi- 
ness. This  truth  I  can  confirm  to  you  from  longer  observa- 
tion and  a  greater  scope  of  experience,  I  should  wish  to 
know  where  Mr,  Marks  proposes  to  settle  and  what  line  of 
life  he  wilt  follow.  In  every  situation  I  should  wish  to  ren- 
der him  and  you  every  service  in  my  power,  as  you  may  be 
assured  I  shall  ever  feel  myself  warmly  interested  in  your 
happiness,  and  preserve  for  you  that  sincere  love  I  have  al- 
ways borne  yon.  My  daughters  remember  you  with  equal 
affection,  and  will,  one  of  these  days,  tender  it  to  you  in  per- 
son. They  join  me  in  wishing  you  all  earthly  feliotty,  and  a 
oontinuance  of  your  love  to  them.    Accept  asenrances  of  the 
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sincere  attachment  with  which  I  am,  my  dear  sister,  your 

affectionate  brother, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Hastings  Marks. 

Paris,  July  12th,  1788. 
Dear  Sir — My  letters  from  Virginia  informing  me  of  your 
intermarriage  with  my  sister,  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  presenting  you  my  sincere  congratulations  on  that  occa- 
sion.    Though  the  occupations  in  which  I  was  engaged  pre- 
vented my  forming  with  you  that  particular  acquaintance 
which  our  neighborhood  might  have  admitted,  it  did  not 
prevent  my  entertaining  a  due  sense  of  your  merit.     I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  taken  the  precise 
measures  which  I  had  intended  to  recommend  to  him  in  or- 
der to  put  you  into  immediate  possession  of  my  sister's  for- 
tune in  my  hands.     I  should  be  happy  to  know  where  you 
mean  to  settle  and  what  occupation  you  propose  to  follow — 
whether  any  other  than  that  of  a  farmer,  as  I  shall  ever 
feel  myself  interested  in  your  success,  and  wish  to  promote 
it  by  any  means  in  my  power,  should  any  fall  in  my  way. 
The  happiness  of  a  sister  whom  I  very  tenderly  love  being 
committed  to  your  hands,  I  can  not  but  offer  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  your  prosperity   and   mutual   satisfaction.     A 
thorough  knowledge  of  her  merit  and  good  dispositions  en- 
courages me  to  hope  you  will  both  find  your  happiness  in 
this  union,  and  this  hope  is  encouraged  by  my  knowledge  of 
yourself.     I  beg  you  to  be  assured  of  the  sentiments  of  sin- 
cere esteem  and  regard  with  which  I  shall  be  on  all  occa- 
sions, dear  Sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  following  is  to  his  only  brother : 

To  Randolph  Jefferson. 

Paris,  January  11th,  1789. 
Dear  Brother — The  occurrences  of  this  part  of  the  globe 
are  of  a  nature  to  interest  you  so  little  that  I  have  never 
made  them  the  subject  of  a  letter  to  you.  Another  dis- 
couragement has  been  the  distance  and  time  a  letter  would 
be  on  its  way.    I  have  not  the  less  continued  to  entertain 
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for  you  the  Bsme  sincere  affection,  the  Bame  wishes  for  your 
health  and  thai  of  your  family,  and  almost  an  envy  of  yoar 
quiet  and  retirement.  The  very  short  period  of  my  life 
which  I  have  passed  unconnected  with  public  business  suf-. 
fices  to  convince  me  it  is  the  happiest  of  all  situations,  and 
that  no  society  is  so  precious  as  that  of  one's  own  family.  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  for  a  while  the  next 
summer.  I  have  asked  of  Congress  a  leave  of  absence  for 
six  months,  and  i^  I  obtain  it  in  time  I  expect  to  sail  from 
hence  in  April,  and  to  return  in  the  fall.  This  will  enable 
me  to  pass  two  months  at  Monticello,  during  which  I  hope  I 
shall  see  you  and  my  sister  there.  You  will  there  meet  an 
ol.d  acquaintance,  very  small  when  you  knew  her,  but  now  of 
good  stature.*  Polly  you  hardly  remember,  and  she  scarce- 
ly recollects  you.  Both  will  be  happy  to  see  yon  and  my 
sister,  and  to  be  once  more  placed  among  their  friends  they 
well  remember  in  Virginia. Nothing  in  this  coun- 
try can  make  amends  for  what  one  loses  by  quitting  their 
own.  I  suppose  you  are  by  this  time  the  father  of  a  numer- 
ous family,  and  that  my  namesake  is  big  enough  to  begin 
the  thraldom  of  education.  Remember  me  affectionately  to 
my  sister,  joining  my  daughters  therein,  who  present  their 
affectionate  duty  to  you  also;  and  accept  yourself  assur- 
ances of  the  sincere  attachment  and  esteem  of,  dear  brother. 
Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

Six  months  before  writing  the  above  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing: 

To  Mrs.  S^tpes. 

Paris,  July  12th,  1788. 

Dear  Madam — Your  kind  favor  of  January  6th  has  come 
duly  to  hand.  These  marks  of  your  remembrance  are  al- 
ways dear  to  me,  and  recall  to  my  mind  the  happiest  por- 
tion of  my  life.  It  is  among  my  greatest  pleasures  to  re- 
ceive news  of  your  welfare  and  that  of  your  family.  You 
improve  in  your  trade,  I  see,  and  I  heartily  congratulate 
you  on  the  double  blessings  of  which  Heaven  has  just  begun 
to  open  her  stores  to  you.  Polly  is  infinitely  flattered  to 
find  a  namesake  in  one  of  them.     She  promises  in  return  to 

•  Martha  JefferBon. 
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teach  them  both  French.     This  she  begins  to  speak  easily 
enough,  and  to  read  as  well  as  English.     She  will   begin 
Spanish  in  a  few  days,  and  has  lately  begun  the  harpsichord 
and  drawing.     She  and  her  sister  will  be  with  me  tomor- 
row, and  if  she  has  any  tolerable  scrap  of  her  pencil  ready  I 
will  inclose  it  herein  for  your  diversion.     I  will  propose  to 
her,  at  the  same  time,  to  write  to  you.     I  know  she  will  un- 
dertake it  at  once,  as  she  has  done  a  dozen  times.     She  gets 
all  the  apparatus,  places  herself  very  formally  with  pen  in 
hand,  and  it  is  not  till  after  all  this  and  rummaging  her 
head  thoroughly  that  she  calls  out,  "  Indeed,  papa,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  say ;  you  must  help  me,"  and,  as  I  obstinately 
refuse  this,  her  good  resolutions  have  always  proved  abor- 
tive, and  her  letters  ended  before  they  were  begun.     Her 
face  kindles  with  love  whenever  she  hears  your  name,  and  I 
assure  you  Patsy  is  not  behind  her  in  this.     She  remembers 
you  with  warm  affection,  recollects  that  she  was  bequeathed 
to  you,  and  looks  to  you  as  her  best  future  guide  and  guar- 
dian.    She  will  have  to  learn  from  you  things  which  she 
can  not  learn  here,  and  which  after  all  are  among  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  education  for  an  American.     Nor  is  the 
moment  so  distant  as  you  imagine ;  on  this  I  will  enter  into 
explanations  in  my  next  letter.     I  will  only  engage,  from 
her  dispositions,  that  you  will  always  find  in  her  the  most 
passive  compliance.     You  say  nothing  to  us  of  Betsy,  whom 
we  all  remember  too  well  not  to  remember  her  affectionate- 
ly.    Jack,  too,  has  failed  to  write  to  me  since  his  first  letter. 
I  should  be  much  pleased  if  he  would  himself  give  me  the 
details  of  his  occupations  and  progress.     I  would  write  to 
Mrs.  Skipwith,*  but  I  could  only  repeat  to  her  what  I  say  to 
you,  that  we  love  you  both  sincerely,  and  pass  one  day  in 
every  week  together,  and  talk  of  nothing  but  Eppington, 
Hors-du-monde,  and  Monticello,  and  were   we  to  pass  the 
whole  seven,  the  theme  would  still  be  the  same.     God  bless 
you  both.  Madam,  your  husbands,  your  children,  and  every 
thing  near  and  dear  to  you,  and  be  assured  of  the  constant 
affection  of  your  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

♦  His  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Eppes's  sister. 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

Jefferson  asks  for  leave  of  Abeence. — Character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. — 
Letten  to  Madame  de  Brehan. — Fondness  for  Natural  History. — Anec- 
dote told  by  Webster. — Jefferson's  Opinion  of  ChemUtry. — Letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Willard. — Martha  Jeftersoii. — She  wishes  to  enter  a  Convrait. — Her 
Father  takes  her  Home. — He  is  impatient  to  return  to  Viiginia. — Letter 
to  WsHhingion — To  Mrs.  Eppes. — Heceives  leeve  of  Absence. — Farewell  to 
France. — Jefferson  as  an  Ambassador. — He  leaves  Paris, — Hia  Daugh. 
ter's  Account  of  the  Voyage,  and  Arrival  at  Home. — His  Reception  by  hie 
Slaves. 

In  November,  1788,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr.  Jay  to  pe- 
tition CongreBB  for  a  leave  of  absence  of  five  or  six  months. 
He  earnestly  desired  tfals  leave,  that  he  might  return  to 
America  to  look  after  his  own  private  affairs,  which  sadly 
needed  his  personal  attention,  and  that  he  might  carry  hia 
daughters  back  to  Virginia  and  leave  them  with  their  rela- 
tions there,  as  he  thought  tfaey  were  now  at  an  age  when 
they  should  be  associating  with  those  among  whom  they 

During  the  months  which  elapsed  before  he  received  leave 
to  return  home,  his  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  Amer- 
ica continued  to  he  interesting.  In  a  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Jay  early  in  January,  17B9,  we  find  the  following  sketch  of  a 
character  then  notorions  iu  Europe: 

To  John  Jay. 
As  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  becoming  inter- 
esting, I  have  endeavored  to  learn  what  it  tnily  is.  This  is 
less  difficult  in  his  case  than  it  is  in  other  persons  of  his  rank, 
because  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  hide  himself  from  the  world. 
The  infortnation  I  most  rely  on  is  from  a  person  here,  with 
whom  I  am  intimate,  who  divides  his  time  between  Paris 
and  London— an  Englishman  bybirth,of  truth,  sagacity,  and 
science.    He  is  of  a  circle,  when  in  London,  which  has  had 
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good  opportunities  of  knowing  the  Prince ;  but  he  has  also, 
himself,  had  special  occasions  of  verifying  their  information 
by  his  own  personal  observations.  He  happened,  when  last  in 
London,  to  be  invited  to  a  dinner  of  three  persons.  The  Prince 
came  by  chance,  and  made  the  fourth.  He  ate  half  a  leg  of 
mutton ;  did  not  taste  of  small  dishes,  because  small ;  drank 
Champagne  and  Burgundy  as  small  beer  during  dinner,  and 
Bourdeaux  after  dinner,  as  the  rest  of  the  company.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  ate  as  much  as  the  other  three,  and  drank 
about  two  bottles  of  wine  without  seeming  to  feel  it. 

My  informant  sat  next  him,  and  being  until  then  unknown 
to  the  Prince  personally  (though  not  by  character),  and  late- 
ly from  France,  the  Prince  confined  his  conversation  to  him 
almost  entirely.     Observing  to  the  Prince   that  he   spoke 
French  without  the  slightest  foreign  accent,  the  Prince  told 
him  that,  when  very  young,  his  father  had  put  only  French 
servants  about  him,  and  that  it  was  to  that  circumstance  he 
owed  his  pronunciation.     He  led  him  from  this  to  give  an 
account  of  his  education,  the  total  of  which  was  the  learning 
a  little  Latin.    He  has  not  a  single  element  of  mathematics, 
of  natural  or  moral  philosophy,  or  of  any  other  science  on 
earth,  nor  has  the  society  he  has  kept  been  such  as  to  supply 
the  void  of  education.     It  has  been  that  of  the  lowest,  the 
most  illiterate  and  profligate  persons  of  the  kingdom,  with- 
out choice  of  rank  or  mind,  and  with  whom  the  subjects  of 
conversation    are    only   horses,  drinking  -  matches,  bawdy- 
houses,  and  in  terms  the  most  vulgar.     The  young  nobility 
who  begin  by  associating  with  him  soon  leave  him  disgusted 
by  the  insupportable  profligacy  of  his  society  ;  and  Mr.  Fox, 
who  has  been  supposed  his  favorite,  and  not  over-nice  in  the 
choice  of  company,  would  never  keep  his  company  habitual- 
ly.    In  fact,  he  never  associated  with  a  man  of  sense.     He 
has  not  a  single  idea  of  justice,  morality,  religion,  or  of  the 
rights  of  men,  or  any  anxiety  for  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
He  carries  that  indifference  for  fame  so  far,  that  he  probably 
would  not  be  hurt  if  he  were  to  lose  his  throne,  provided  he 
could  be  assured  of  having  always  meat,  horses,  and  women. 
In  the  article  of  women,  nevertheless,  he  has  become  more 
correct  since  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who  is  an 
honest  and  worthy  woman;  he. is  even  less  crapulous  than 
he  was. 
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He  had  a  fioe  persoo,  but  it  ia  becoming  coarse.  He  poa- 
eeasea  good  native  common  sense,  is  affable,  polite,  and  very 
good-humored — saying  to  my  informant,  on  another  occa- 
sion, "  Your  friend  such  a  one  dined  with  me  yesterday,  and 
I  made  him  damned  drunk;"  he  replied,  "I  am  sorry  for  it. 
I  had  heard  that  your  royal  highness  had  left  off  drinking." 
The  Prince  langhed,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  very  good- 
naturedly,  without  saying  a  word,  or  ever  after  showing  any 
displeasure. 

The  Duke  of  York,  who  was  for  some  time  cried  np  as  the 
prodigy  of  the  family,  is  as  profligate  and  of  less  understand- 
ing. To  these  particular  traits,  from  a  man  of  sense  and 
truth,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  the  general  terms  of 
praise  or  blame  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  other  persons,  in 
whose  impartiality  and  penetration  I  have  less  confidence. 
A  sample  is  better  than  a  description.  For  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  best  that  the  King  should  give  such  gleamings  of 
recovery  as  would  prevent  the  Regent  or  his  ministry  from 
thinking  themselves  firm,  and  yet  that  he  should  not  recover. 

The  following  letters  were  written  by  Jefferson  to  his 
friend  Madame  de  Brehan,  who  was  still  in  America.  The 
first  is  a  note  of  introduction  given  to  one  of  his  lady  friends, 
and  the  second  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  severi- 
ty of  the  winter  of  1 788-'89  and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
in  Paris. 

To  Madame  de  Brehan. 

Paris,  Feb.  Iflth,  1789. 

It  is  an  office  of  great  pleasare  to  me,  my  dear  Madam,  to 
bring  good  people  together,  I  therefore  present  to  you  Mrs. 
Church,  who  makes  a  short  visit  to  her  native  country,  I 
will  not  tell  you  her  amiable  qualities,  but  leave  you  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  yourself  You  will  see  many  aw 
premier  abwd,  and  you  would  see  more  every  day  of  yonr 
lives,  were  every  day  of  your  lives  to  bring  you  together. 
In  truth,  I  envy  you  the  very  gift  I  make  you,  and  would 
willingly,  if  I  could,  take  myself  the  moments  of  her  society 
which  I  am  procuring  you,  I  need  not  pray  you  to  load  her 
with  civilities.  Both  her  character  and  yours  will  insure 
this,     I  will  thank  yon  for  them  in  person,  however,  very  soon 
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after  you  shall  receive  this.  Adieu,  ma  ch6re  Madame. 
Agreez  toutes  les  honimages  de  respect  et  d'attachemeot 
avec  lesquelles  j'ai  I'honneur  d'etre,  Madame,  votre  tr^s  hum- 
ble et  tr5s  obeissant  serviteur, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Madame  de  Brehan. 

Paris,  March  14th,  1789, 
Dear  Madam — I  had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you  on  the  15th 
of  February,  soon  after  which  I  had  that  of  receiving  your 
favor  of  December  the  29th.     I  have  a  thousand  questions 
to  ask  you  about  your  journey  to  the  Indian  treaty,  how  you 
like  their  persons,  their  manners,  their  costumes,  cuisine^  etc. 
But  this  I  must  defer  until  I  can  do  it  personally  in  New 
York,  where  I  hope  to  see  you  for  a  moment  in  the  Bummer, 
and  to  take  your  commands  for  France.     I  have  little  to 
communicate  to  you  from  this  place.     It  is  deserted ;  every 
body  being  gone  into  the  country  to  choose  or  be  chosen 
deputies  to  the  States  General.     I  hope  to  see  that  great 
meeting  before  my  departure.     It  is  to  be  on  the  27th  of 
next  month.     A  great  political  revolution  will  take  place  in 
your  country,  and  that  without  bloodshed.     A  king,  with 
two  hundred  thousand  men  at  his  orders,  is  disarmed  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion  and  the  want  of  money.     Among  the 
economies  becoming  necessary,  perhaps  one  may  be  the  Op- 
era.    They  say  it  has  cost  the  public   treasury  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  in  the  last  year.     A  new  theatre  is  estab- 
lished  since   your  departure — that  of  the   Opera  Buffons, 
where  Italian  operas  are  given,  and  good  music.     Paris  is 
every  day  enlarging  and  beautifying.    I  do  not  count  among 
its  beauties,  however,  the  wall  w^th  which  they  have  inclosed 
us.     They  have  made  some  amends  for  this  by  making  fine 
Boulevards  within  and  without  the  walls.     These  are  in  con- 
siderable forwardness,  and  wnll  afford  beautiful  rides  around 
the  city  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  in  circuit.     We 
have  had  such  a  winter,  Madame,  as  makes  mo  shiver  yet 
whenever  I  think  of  it.     All  communications,  almost,  were 
cut  off.     Dinners  and  suppers  were  suppressed,  and  the  mon- 
ey laid  out  in  feeding  and  warming  the  poor,  whose  labors 
were  suspended  by  the  rigors  of  the  season.     Loaded  car- 
riages passed  the  Seine  on  the  ice,  and  it  was  covered  with 
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thoQsands  of  people  from  morning  to  nigbt,  skating  and  slid- 
ing. Such  Bights  were  never  seen  beforehand  they  continued 
two  months.  We  have  nothing  new  and  excellent  in  your 
charming  art  of  painting.  In  fact,  I  do  not  feel  an  interest 
in  any  pencil  but  that  of  David.  But  I  must  not  hazard 
details  on  a  subject  wherein  I  am  so  ignorant  and  you  are 
such  a  connoisseui'.  Adieu,  my  dear  Madam ;  permit  me  al- 
ways the  honor  of  esteeming  and  being  esteemed  by  you, 
and  of  tendering  you  the  homage  of  thpt  respectful  attach- 
ment, with  which  I  am  and  shall  ever  be,  dear  Madam,  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 


Jefferson's  devotion  to  the  study  of  Natural  History  is 
well  known,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  in  it  is  moat 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote,  which  we 
quote  from  his  biography  by  Randall : 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  preserved  of  the  subject  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  cekbrated  Buffon.  The  stoiy  used 
to  be  so  well  told  by  Daniel  Webster — who  probably  heard 
it  from  the  lips  of  the  New  Hampshire  party  to  it — that  we 
will  give  it  in  his  words,  as  we  find  it  recorded  by  an  intelli- 
gent writer,  and  one  evidently  very  familiar  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  an  article  in  Harper's  Magazine,  entitled  "  Social 
Hours  of  Daniel  Webster:" 

"Mr.  Webater,  in  the  course  of  his  remarkB,  narrated  a  elory  of  Jefferson's 
overcoming  Buflbn  on  a  qaeetion  of  Natmsl  History.  It  <vas  a  dispute  in  re- 
lation 10  tbe  moose — the  moose-deer,  as  it  ia  called  in  New  Hampshire — and 
in  one  of  the  circles  of  beata-esjiriii  in  Paris,  Mr.  Jefferson  contended  for 
certain  characlerialiea  in  the  formation  of  (be  animal  which  Button  8t«ully 
denied.  Whereupon  Mr.  Jefferson,  without  giving  any  one  nolice  of  hia  in- 
tention, wrote  from  Paris  (o  General  John  Sullivan,  then  residinsr  in  Dur- 
ham, New  Hampshire,  to  procure  and  send  him  the  whole  frame  of  a  moose. 
The  General  was  no  little  astonished  at  a  request  he  deemed  so  extraordina- 
ry ;  but,  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  knew  he  must  have  sufficient 
motive  for  it;  so  he  made  a  hunting-party  of  his  neighbors,  and  took  the 
field.  They  captured  a  moose  of  nnuaual  proportions,  stripped  it  to  the  bone, 
and  sent  the  skeleton  to  Mr,  Jefferson,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  pounds  sterling.  On 
its  arrival  Mr.  JeflerEon  invited  Bnffon  and  some  other  tavanii  to  a  supper  at 
his  house,  and  exhibited  his  dear-bought  specimen.  Buffon  immediately  ac- 
knowledfied  his  error,  and  eiq)re88ed  his  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Jefferson's 
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energetic  determination  to  establish  the  tmth.  'I  shoald  have  consulted 
you,  Monsieur,'  he  said,  with  usual  French  civilicv,  *  before  publishing,  my 
book  on  Natural  History,  and  then  I  should  have  been  sure  of  mj  facts.'" 

This  has  the  advantage  of  most  such  anecdotes  of  eminent 
men,  of  being  accurate  nearly  to  the  letter,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  box  of  President  Sullivan  (he  was  President  of  New 
Hampshire),  containing  the  bones,  horns,  and  skin  of  a  moose, 
and  horns  of  the  caribou  elk,  deer,  spiked  horned  buck,  etc., 
'  reached  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  2d  of  October.  They  were  the 
next  day  forwarded  to  Buffon — who,  however,  proved  to  be 
out  of  town.  On  his  return,  he  took  advantage  of  a  supper 
at  Jefferson's,  to  make  the  handsome  admissions  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Webster.* 

In  a  letter  written  early  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1 788 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madison,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  we 
find  Jefferson  again  right  and  Buffon  wrong  on  a  scientific 
subject.  The  student  of  chemistry  will  smile  at  Buffon's 
opinion,  while  he  can  not  but  admire  Jefferson's  wonderful 
foresight  in  predicting  the  discoveries  to  be  made  in  that 
science,  even  though  he  should  have  erred  in  his  opinion  of 
Lavoisier's  chemical  nomenclature.  We  quote  the  following 
from  the  above-mentioned  letter : 

To  Rev,  Mr,  3Iadison, 

Speaking  one  day  with  Monsieur  de  Buffon  on  the  present 
ardor  of  chemical  inquiry,  he  affected  to  consider  chemistry 
but  as  cookery,  and  to  place  the  toils  of  the  laboratory  on  a 
footing  with  those  of  the  kitchen.  I  think  it,  on  the  contra- 
ry, among  the  most  useful  of  sciences,  and  big  with  future 
discoveries  for  the  utility  and  safety  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  yet,  indeed,  a  mere  embryon.  Its  principles  are  contested  ; 
experiments  seem  contradictory,  their  subjects  are  so  minute 
as  to  escape  our  senses;  and  their  results  too  fallacious  to 
satisfy  the  mind.  It  is  probably  an  age  too  soon  to  propose 
Jthe  establishment  of  a  system.  The  attempts,  therefore,  of 
Lavoisier  to  reform  the  chemical  nomenclature  is  premature. 

*  See  Randall's  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol  i.,  p.  490. 
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One  Bingle  experiment  may  destroy  the  whole  filiation  of  liis 
teiTiis,  aod  his  string  of  sulphatee,  sulphites,  and  sulphures 
may  have  served  no  other  end  than  to  have  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  scienee,  by  a  jai-gon,  from  the  confusion  of 
which  time  will  be  requisite  to  extricate  us.  Accordingly, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  admitted  generally. 

The  letter  of  which  we  now  give  the  conclusion  showa 
how  closely  and  how  minutely  Jefferson  watched  and  stud- 
ied the  improvemeuts  and  progress  made  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
,'3ncea  during  his  stay  in  Europf.  This  letter — to  be  found 
in  both  editions  of  his  coriespondence — was  written  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1789,  and  addressed  to  Doctor  Willard, 
profesHor  in  the  University  of  Harvard,  which  University 
had  just  conferred  on  Jeffei-soo  a  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Laws. 
After  mentioning  and  cntiuislng  all  the  late  publications 
bearing  on  the  different  branches  of  science  and  letters,  he 
mates  the  following  eloquent  conclusion  : 

To  Jh.  Wmard. 
What  a  field  have  wo  at  our  doors  to  signalize  ourBelvea 
in  1  The  Botany  of  America  is  far  fi'om  beiiig  exhausted,  its 
mineralogy  is  nntoucbed,  and  its  Natural  History  or  Zoology 
totally  mistaken  and  misre presented.  As  far  as  I  have  seen, 
there  is  not  one  single  species  of  terrestrial  birds  common  to 
Europe  and  America,  and  I  question  if  there  be  a  single  spe- 
cies of  quadrupeds.  (Domestic  animals  are  to  be  excepted.) 
It  is  for  such  institutions  as  that  over  which  you  preside  so 
worthily,  Sir,  to  do  justice  to  our  country,  its  productions, 
and  its  genius.  It  Is  the  woi'k  to  which  the  young  men  you 
are  forming  should  lay  their  hands.  We  have  spent  the 
prime  of  our  lives  in  procuring  them  the  precious  blessing 
of  liberty.  Let  thera  spend  theirs  in  showing  that  it  is  the 
great  parent  of  science  and  of  virtue,  and  th.it  a  nation  will 
be  great  in  both  always  in  proportion  as  it  is  free.  No- 
body wishes  more  warmly  for  the  success  of  your  good  ex- 
hortations on  this  subject  than  he  who  has  the  honor  to  be, 
with  sentiments  of  great  esteem  and  respect,  Sir,  your  moat 
obedient  humble  servant,  etc. 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  as   I  have   elsewhere   noticed,  placed   his 
daughters  at  school  in  a  convent,  and  they  were  there  edu- 
cated during  his  stay  in  Paris.     His  daughter  Martha  was 
now  in  her  sixteenth  year.     She  had  not  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fine  opportunities  of  being  an  accomplished 
and  well-informed  woman  which  had  been  secured  to   her 
by  the  most  thoughtful  and  devoted  of  fathers.     She  was 
a  good  linguist,  an  accomplished  musician,  and   well  read 
for  her  years ;  and  we  doubt  whether  any  of  her  Virginian 
or  even  American  female  contemporaries  could  boast    so 
thorough  an  education  as  could  the  modest,  yet  highly-gift* 
ed,  Martha  Jefferson.     The  gentle  and  loving  kindness  lav- 
ished on  her  by  the  inmates  of  the  convent  won  for  them 
her  warmest  affection,  while  the  sweet  amiability  of  her  dis- 
position, the  charming  simplicity  of  her  manner,  and  the  un.- 
usual  powers  of  her  mind  endeared  her  to  them.     Thus  her 
school-days  flowed  peacefully  and  gently  by.     But  while 
their  father  had  so  carefully  secured  for  his  daughters   a 
good  mental  and  moral  training  by  the  situation  in  which 
he  had  placed  them,  he  had  overlooked  the  danger  of  their 
becoming  too  fond  of  it.     He  was  startled,  therefore,  by  re- 
ceiving a  note  from  Martha  requesting  permission  to  enter 
the  convent  and  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  a  religious  life.     He  acted  on  this  occasion 
with  his  usual  tact.     He  did  not  reply  to  the  note,  but  after 
a  day  or  two  drove  to  the  Abbaye,  had  a  private  interview 
with  the  Abbess,  and  then  asked  for  his  daughters.     He  re- 
ceived them  with  more  than  usual  affectionate  warmth  of 
manner,  and,  without  making  the  least  allusion  to  Martha's 
note  or  its  contents,  told  his  daughters  that  he  had  called  to 
take  them  from  school,  and  accordingly  he  drove  back  home 
accompanied  by  them.     Martha  was  soon  introduced  into 
society  at  the  brilliant  court  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and 
soon  forgot  her  girlish  desire  to  enter  a  convent.     No  word 
in  allusion  to  the  subject  ever  passed  between  the  father 
and  daughter,  and  it  was  not  referred  to  by  either  of  them 
until  years  afterwards,  when  she  spoke  of  it  to  her  children. 
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Gettiug  more  and  more  impatient  for  leave  to  return 
home  foi"  a  few  montba,  we  find  Jefferson  writing  to  Wash- 
ington,in  the  spring  of  1789, as  follows; 


To  George  Washington. 

In  a  letter  of  November  19th  to  Mr.  Jay,  I  asked  a  leave 
of  absence  to  carry  my  childi-en  back  to  their  own  country, 
and  to  settle  various  matters  of  a  private  nature,  which 
were  left  uosettled,  because  1  had  no  idea  of  being  absent  so 
long.  I  expected  that  letter  would  have  been  received  in 
time  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Goveiument  then  existing,  I 
know  now  that  it  would  arrive  when  there  was  no  Congress, 
and  consequently  that  it  must  have  awaited  your  arrival  in 
New  York.  I  hope  you  found  the  request  not  an  unreason- 
able one.  I  am  excessively  anxious  to  receive  the  permia- 
sion  without  delay,  that  I  may  be  able  to  get  back  before 
the  winter  sets  in.  Nothing  can  be  so  dreadful  to  me  as  to 
be  shivering  at  sea  for  two  or  three  months  in  a  winter  pas- 
sage. Besides,  there  has  never  been  a  moment  at  which  the 
presence  of  a  minister  here  could  be  so  well  dispensed  with, 
from  certainty  of  no  war  this  summer,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  BO  totally  absorbed  in  domestic  aiTangements 
as  to  attend  to  nothing  exterior. 

In  the  same  letter  we  find  him  congratulating  Washing- 
ton on  his  election  as  President,  and  seizing  that  occasion  to 
pay  a  graceful  tribute  to  him  of  praise  and  admiration,  and 
also  of  affection.     He  eays  : 

Though  we  have  not  heard  of  the  actual  opening  of  the 
new  Congress, and  consequently  have  not  official  information 
of  your  election  as  President  of  the  United  States,  yet,  as 
there  never  could  be  a  doubt  entertained  of  it,  permit  me 
to  express  here  my  felicitations,  not  to  yourstdf,  but  to  my 
country.  Nobody  who  has  tried  both  public  and  private 
life  can  doubt  but  that  yon  were  much  happier  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  than  you  will  be  at  New  York,  But  there 
■was  nobody  so  well  qualified  as  yourself  to  put  our  new  ma- 
chine into  a  regular  course  of  action — nobody,  the  authority 
rfi whose  name  oould  have  so  effectually  crushed  opposition 
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at  home  and  produced  respect  abroad.  I  am  sensible  of 
the  immensity  of  the  sacrifice  on  your  part.  Your  meas- 
ure of  fame  was  full  to  the  brim ;  and  therefore  you  bave 
nothing  to  gain.  But  there  are  cases  wherein  it  is  a  duty 
to  risk  all  against  nothing,  and  I  believe  this  was  exactly 
the  case.  We  may  presume,  too,  according  to  every  rule  of 
probability,  that,  after  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  you  will 
be  found  to  have  lost  nothing  but  private  repose. 

How  anxiously  Jefferson  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  leave 
of  absence  will  be  seen  from  the  letter  below,  written  by 
him  to  his  sister-in-law  : 

To  Mrs,  Eppes. 

Paris,  Dec.  16th,  1788. 
Dear  Madam — In  my  last,  of  July  12th,  I  told  you  that 
in  my  next  I  would  enter  into  explanations  about  the  time 
my  daughters  would  have  the  happiness  to  see  you.     Their 
future  welfare  requires  that  this  should  be  no  longer  post- 
poned.    It  would  have  taken  place  a  year  sooner,  but  that  I 
wished  Polly  to  perfect  herself  in  her  French.     I  have  asked 
leave  of  absence  of  Congress  for  five  or  six  months  of  the 
next  year,  and  if  I  obtain  it  in  time  I  shall  endeavor  to  sail 
about  the  middle  of  April.     As  my  time  must  be  passed 
principally  at  Monticello  during  the  two  months  I  destine 
for  Virginia,  I  shall  hope  that  you  will  come  and  encamp 
there  with  us  a  while.     He  who  feedeth  the  sparrow  must 
feed  us  also.      Feasting  we  shall  not  expect,  but  this  will 
not  be  our  object.     The  society  of  our  friends  will  sweeten 
all.     Patsy  has  just  recovered  from  an  indisposition  of  some 
days.     Polly  has  the  same ;  it  is  a  slight  but  continual  fe- 
ver, not  sufficient,  however,  to  confine  her  to  her  bed.     This 
prevents  me  from  being  able  to  tell  you  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely well.     I  inclose  a  letter  which  Polly  wrote  a  month 
ago  to  her  aunt  Skipwith,  and  her  sickness  will  apologize  for  • 
her  not  writing  to  you  or  her  cousins ;  she  makes  it  up  in  love 
to  you  all,  and  Patsy  equally,  but  this  she  will  tell  you  her- 
self, as  she  is  writing  to  you.     I  hope  you  will  find  her  an 
estimable  friend  as  well  as  a  dutiful  niece.     She  inherits  stat- 
ure from  her  father,  and  that,  you  know,  is  inheriting  no 
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trifle.  Polly  grows  fast.  I  slioulil  write  to  Mrs.  Skipwitb 
also,  but  that  I  rely  on  your  friendship  to  repeat  to  lior  tho 
assurance  of  luy  affection  for  her  and  Mr.  Skipwitli.  We 
look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  moment  when  we  may 
be  all  reunited,  though  but  for  a  little  time.  Kiss  your  dear 
children  for  us,  the  little  and  the  big,  and  tender  them  my 
warmest  affections,  accepting  yourself  assurances  of  the  sin- 
cere esteem  and  attachment,  with  which  I  am, my  dear  Mad- 
am, your  atiectiooate  and  humble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

Tlie  long-expected  leave  of  absence  came  at  last,  and  was 
received  by  Jefferson  during  the  last  days  of  August  (1789). 
October  being  deemed  the  best  month  in  which  to  be  at  sea, 
he  postponed  his  voyage  until  that  time.  He  left,  Paris  on 
the  26th  of  September,  as  he  thought,  to  be  absent  only  a  few 
months,  but,  as  the  event  proved,  never  to  return  again.  We 
find  in  his  Memoir  the  following  affectionate  farewell  to  the 
kind  people  and  the  fair  land  of  France : 

I  can  not  leave  this  great  and  good  country  without  ex- 
pressing my  sense  of  its  pre-eminence  of  character  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  A  more  benevolent  people  I  have 
never  known,  nor  greater  warmth  and  devotedness  in  their 
select  fi'iendships.  Their  kindness  and  accommodation  to 
strangers  is  unparalleled,  and  the  hospitality  of  Paris  is  be- 
yond any  thing  I  had  conceived  to  be  practicable  in  a  largo 
city.  Their  eminence,  too,  in  science,  the  communicative  dis- 
positions of  their  scientific  men,  the  politeness  of  their  general 
manners,  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  their  conversation,  give  a 
chann  to  their  society  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  In  a  com- 
parison of  this  with  other  countries,  we  have  the  proof  of 
primacy  which  was  given  to  Themislocles  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  Every  general  voted  to  himself  the  first  reward  of 
valor,  and  the  second  to  Themistoclcs.  So,  ask  the  travelled 
inhabitant  of  any  nation,  on  what  country  on  earth  would  you 
rather  live  ? — Certainly  in  my  own,  where  are  all  my  friends, 
my  relatione,  and  the  earliest  and  sweetest  affections  and 
recollections  of  my  life.  Which  would  be  your  second 
choice  f     France. 
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Of  Jefferson's  discharcre  of  his  duties  as  minister  at  the 
CoxxTl  of  St.  Germains,  Mr.  Webster  spoke  thus  : 

Mr.  Jefferson's  discharge  of  his  diplomatic  duties  was 
marked  by  great  ability,  diligence,  and  patriotism;  and 
while  he  resided  at  Paris,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting*  peri- 
ods, his  character  for  intelligence,  his  love  of  knowledge  and 
of  the  society  of  learned  men,  distinguished  him  in  the  high- 
est circles  of  the  French  capital.  No  court  in  ^Europe  had 
at  that  time  a  representative  in  Paris  commanding  or  enjoy- 
ing higher  regard,  for  political  knowledge  or  for  general  at- 
tainments, than  the  minister  of  this  then  infant  republic. 

So,  too,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  though  no  admirer  of  Jef- 
ferson's political  creed,  says  of  his  ambassadorial  career : 

His  watchfulness  on  every  subject  which  might  bear  on 
the  most  favorable  arrangement  of  their  new  commercial 
treaties,  his  perseverance  in  seeking  to  negotiate  a  general 
alliance  against  Algiers,  the  skill  and  knowledge  with  which' 
he  argued  the  different  questions  of  national  interest  that 
arose  during  his  residence,  will  not  suffer  even  in  compar- 
ison with  Franklin's  diplomatic  talents.      Every  thing  he 
sees  seems  to  suggest  to  him  the  question  whether  it  can 
be  made  useful  in  America.     Could  we  compare  a  twelve- 
month's letters  from  our  ambassadors'  bags  at  Paris,  Flor- 
ence, or  elsewhere,  we  should  see  whether  our  enormous  dip- 
lomatic salaries  are  any  thing  else  than  very  successful  meas- 
ures for  securing  our  busuiess  being  ill  and  idly  done. 

Jefferson,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  left  Paris  the  last  of 
September.  The  account  given  below,  of  his  journey  home 
and  reception  there,  is  from  the  narrative  of  Martha  Jeffer- 
son, before  quoted : 

In  returning,  he  was  detained  ten  days  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
and,  after  crossing  the  Channel,  ten  more  at  Cowes,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  were  spent  in  visiting  different  parts  of 
the  island,  when  the  weather  permitted  :  among  othei's,  Car- 
isbrook  Castle,  remarkable  for  the  confinement  of  Charles  the' 
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First,  and  also  for  a  well  of  uncommon  depth.  We  sailed 
on  tlie  23d  of  October,  1789,  in  company  with  upwards  of 
tliiity  vessels  who  had  collected  there  and  been  detained,  as 
we  were,  by  contrary  winds.  Colonel  Trumbull,  who  char- 
tered the  ship  for  my  father  in  London,  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt 
to  give  orders  to  prevent  his  baggage  fi'om  being  searched 
on  his  arrival,  informing  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  same  time  that  the 
application  was  made  without  his  knowledge.  The  orders 
to  such  an  effect  were  accordingly  issued,  I  presume,  as  he 
was  spared  the  usual  vexation  of  such  a  search.  The  voy- 
age was  quick  and  not  unpleasant.  When  wo'  arrived  on 
the  coast  there  was  so  thick  a  mi«t  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  see  a  pilot,  had  any  of  them  been  out.  After  beating 
about  thi-ee  days,  the  captain,  a  bold  as  well  as  an  experi- 
enced seaman,  determiood  to  run  in  at  a  venture,  without 
having  seen  the  Capea.  The  ship  came  near  running  upon 
what  was  conjectured  to  be  the  Middle  Ground,  when  an- 
chor was  cast  at  ten  o'clock  p.m.  The  wind  rose,  and  the 
vessel  drifted  down,  dragging  her  anchor,  one  or  more  miles. 
But  she  had  got  within  the  Capes,  while  a  number  which 
had  been  less  bold  were  blown  off  the  coast,  some  of  them 
lost,  and  all  kept  out  three  or  four  weeks  longer.  We  had 
to  beat  np  against  a  strong  head-wind,  which  carried  away 
our  topsails;  and  we  were  very  near  being  mn  down  by  a 
brig  coming  oat  of  port,  which,  having  the  wind  in  her  fa- 
vor, was  almost  upon  us  before  we  could  get  out  of  the  way. 
We  escaped,  however,  with  only  the  loss  of  a  part  of  our  rig- 
ging. My  father  had  been  so  anxious  about  his  public  ac- 
counts, that  he  would  not  trust  them  to  go  until  he  went 
with  them.  We  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  the  forenoon,  and  in 
two  houre  after  landing,  before  an  article  of  our  baggage  was 
brought  ashore,  the  vessel  took  fire,  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  reduced  to  a  mere  hull  They  were  in  the  act  of 
scuttling  her,  when  some  abatement  in  the  flames  was  dis- 
covered, and  she  was  finally  saved.  So  great  had  been  the 
activity  of  her  crew,  and  of  those  belonging  to  other  ships 
in  the  harbor  who  came  to  their  aid,  that  every  thing  in  her 
was  saved.  Our  trunks,  and  perhaps  also  the  papers,  had 
been  put  in  our  state-rooms,  and  the  doors -incidentally 
closed  by  the  captain.  They  were  so  close  that  the  flames 
did  not  penetrate;  but  the  powder  in  a  musket  in  one  of 
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them  was  silently  consumed,  and  the  thickness  of  the  travel- 
ling-trunks alone  saved  their  contents  from  the  excessive 
heat.  I  understood  at  the  time  that  the  state-rooms  alone, 
of  all  the  internal  partitions,  escaped  burning.  Norfolk  had 
not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  we  should 
have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  rooms  but  for  the  politeness 
of  the  gentlemen  at  the  liotel  (Lindsay's),  who  wei-e  kind 
enough  to  give  up  their  own  rooms  for  our  accommodation. 

There  were  no  stages  in  those  days.     We  were  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  our  friends  for  horses ;  and  visiting  ail  on 
the  way  homeward,  and  spending  more  or  less   time   with 
them  all  in  turn,  we  reached  Monticello  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember.    The  negroes  discovered  the  approach  of  the   car- 
riage as  soon  as  it  reached  Shad  well,*  and  such  a  scene  I 
never   witnessed    in    my   life.     They   collected  in    crowds 
around  it,  and  almost  drew  it  up  the  mountain  by  hand. 
The  shouting,  etc.,  had  been  sufficiently  obstreperous  before, 
but  the  moment  it  arrived  at  the  top  it  reached  the  climax. 
When  the  door  of  the  carriage  was  opened,  they  received  him 
in  their  arms  and  bore  him  to  the  house,  crowding  around 
and  kissing  his  hands  and  feet — some  blubbering  and  cry- 
ing— others  laughing.     It  seemed  impossible  to  satisfy  their 
anxiety  to  touch  and  kiss  the  very  earth  which  bore  him. 
These  were  tlie  first  ebullitions  of  joy  for  his  return,  after  a 
long  absence,  which  they  would  of  course  feel ;  but  perhaps 
it  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  add  that  they  were  at  all  times 
very  devoted  in  their  attachment  to  him. 

A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  his  overseer  had  been 
the  means  of  the  negroes  getting  information  of  their  mas 
ter's  return  home  some  days  before  he  arrived.  They  were 
wild  with  joy,  and  requested  to  have  holiday  on  the  day  on 
which  he  was  expected  to  reach  home.  Their  request  was, 
of  course,  granted,  and  they  accordingly  assembled  at  Monti- 
cello  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  different  farms.  The  old  and  the 
young  came — women  and  children — and,  growing  impatient, 
they  sauntered  down  the  mountain-side  and  down  the  road 
until  they  met  the  carriage-and-four  at  Shadwell,  when  the 

*  Shadwell  is  four  miles  distant  from  Monticello. 
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welkin  rang  with  their  shoats  of  welcome.  Martha  JefFer- 
Bon  speaks  of  their  "  almost "  drawing  the  carriage  by  hand 
up  the  mountain :  her  memory  in  this  instance  may  have  fail- 
ed her,  for  I  have  had  it  from  the  lips  of  old  family  servants 
who  were  present  as  children  on  the  occasion,  that  the  hoi-ses 
were  actually  "unhitched,"  and  the  vehicle  drawn  by  the 
strong  black  arms  up  to  the  foot  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  tlje 
door  at  Monticello.  The  appearance  of  the  young  ladies,  be- 
fore whom  they  fell  back  and  left  the  way  clear  for  them  to 
reach  the  house,  filled  them  with  admiration.  They  had  left 
them  when  scarcely  more  than  children  in  the  arms,  and  now 
returaed — Martha  a  tall  and  stately-looking  girl  of  seventeen 
years,  and  the  little  Maiia,  now  in  her  eleventh  year,  more 
beautiful  and,  if  possible,  more  lovable  than  when,  two  years 
before,  her  beauty  and  her  loveliness  had  warmed  into  en- 
thusiasm the  reserved  but  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Adams. 
/  The  father  and  his  two  daughters  were  then  at  last  once 
more  domiciled  within  the  walls  of  their  loved  Monticello. 
How  grateful  it  would  have  been  for  him  never  again  to 
have  been  called  away  from  home  to  occupy  a  public  post, 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  before 
leaving  Parts  will  show.    He  writes  to  Madison: 

You  ask  me  if  I  would  accept  any  appointment  on  that 
side  of  the  water?  You  know  the  circumstances  which  led 
me  from  retirement,  step  by  step,  and  from  one  nomination 
to  another,  up  to  the  present.  My  object  is  to  return  to  the 
same  retirement.  Whenever,  therefore,  I  quit  the  present,  it 
will  not  be  to  eng^e  in  any  other  office,  and  most  especial- 
ly any  one  which  would  require  a  constant  residence  from 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Letters  on  the  French  Revolution. 


I  HAVE  thought  it  best  to  throw  into  one  chapter- the  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letters  and  Memoir  which  relate 
to  the  scenes  that  he  witnessed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution.  These  are  so  interesting  as  almost  to  make  us 
regret,  with  himself,  that  he  should  have  been  recalled  from 
France  at  that  most  fearfully  interesting  period  of  her  his- 
tory. What  pictures  his  pen  would  have  preserved  to  us 
of  scenes,  of  many  of  which  he  would  have  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness, and  how  the  student  of  history  would  revel  in  his  dis^ 
patches  home,  which,  like  those  he  has  left  us,  must  have 
abounded  in  interesting  details  and  sketches  of  character ! 

In  giving  these  extracts,  I  shall  merely  indicate  the  date 
of  the  letters,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed : 


To  John  Jay^  February  23^,  17 8 7. 

The  Assemblee  des  Notables  being  an  event  in  the  history 
of  this  country  which  excites  notice,  I  have  supposed  it  would 
not  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  learn  its  immediate  objects, 
though  no  way  connected  with  our  interests.     The  Assem- 
bly met  yesterday ;  the  King,  in  a  short  but  affectionate 
speech,  informed  them  of  his  wish  to  consult  with  them  on 
the  plans  he  had  digested,  and  on  the  general  good  of  his 
people,  and  his  desire  to  imitate  the  head  of  his  family,  Hen- 
ry lY.,  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to  the  nation.     The  Garde 
des  Sceaux  then  spoke  about  twenty  minutes,  chiefly  in  com- 
pliment to  the  orders  present.     The  Comptroller-general,  in 
a  speech  of  about  an  hour,  opened  the  budjet,  and  enlarged 
on  the  several  subjects  which  will  be  under  their  delibera- 
tion. 
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To  James  Maduion,  June  20th,  1787. 
The  Kiug  loves  buBineBB,  economy,  order,  and  justice,  and 
wishes  sinoereiy  tlie  good  of  his  people  ;  but  he  is  irascible, 
rnde,  very  limited  in  liis  u  tide  standing,  and  religious  bordei-- 
ing  on  bigotry.  He  has  no  misti-ess,  loves  hia  queen,  and  ia 
too  niiteb  governed  by  her.  She  is  capricioaa,  like  her  broth- 
er, and  governed  by  him;  devoted  to  pleasure  and  exi>ense, 
and  not  remarkable  for  any  other  vioes  or  virtues.  Unhap- 
pily, the  King  shows  a  propensity  for  the  pleasures  of  tlie 
table.  That  for  drink  has  increased  lately,  or,  at  least,  it  has 
become  more  known. 

To  John  Jay,  August  7(A,1V87. 
The  Parliament  were  received  yesterday  very  harshly  by 
the  Kiug,  He  obliged  them  to  register  the  two  edicts  for 
the  irapfit,  territorial,  and  stamp-tax.  When  speaking  in  my 
letter  of  the  reiterated  orders  and  refusals  to  register,  which 
passed  between  the  King  and  Parliament,  I  omitted  to  insert 
the  King's  answer  to  a  deputation  of  Parliament,  which  at- 
tended him  at  Versailles.  It  may  serve  to  show  the  spirit 
which  exists  between  them.  It  was  in  these  words,  and 
these  only:  "Je  voua  ferai  savoir  mea  intentions.  Allez- 
vouB-en.    Qu'on  ferme  la  porte !" 

7b  John  Adams,  August  30(A,  1787. 
It  ia  urged  principally  against  the  King,  that  his  revenue 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  more  than  that  of  his 
predecessor  was,  and  yet  he  demands  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty millions  further In  the  mean  time,  all  tongues  in 

Paris  (and  in  France,  as  it  ia  aaid)  have  been  let  loose,  and 
never  waa  a  license  of  speaking  against  the  Government  ex- 
ercised in  London  more  freely  or  more  universally,  Cariea- 
turea,  placards,  bons-mota,  have  been  indulged  in  by  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  I  know  of  no  well-attested  inatance  of  .1  single 
punishment.  For  some  time  moba  of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty 
thousand  people  collected  daily,  surrounded  the  Parliament- 
house,  huzzaed  the  members,  even  entered  the  doors  and  ex- 
amined into  their  conduct,  took  the  horses  out  of  the  car- 
riages of  those  wlio  did  well,  and  drew  them  home.  The 
Govemmont  thought  it  prudent  to  prevent  these,  drew  some 
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rcgiiiieuts  into  the  neighborhood,  multiplied  the  guards,  had 
the  streets  constantly  patrolled  by  strong  parties,  suspend- 
ed privileged  places,  forbade  all  clubs,  etc.    The  mobs  have 
ceased  :  perhaps  this  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  absence  of 
Parliament.     The  Count  d'Artois,  sent  to  hold  a  bed  of  jus- 
tice in  the  Cour  des  Aides,  was  hissed  and  hooted  without  re- 
serve by  the  populace  ;  the  carriage  of  Madame  de  (I  forget 
the  name),  in  the  Queen's  livery,  was  stopped  by  the  popu- 
lace, under  the  belief  that  it  was  Madame  de  Polignac,  whom 
they  would  have  insulted;  the  Queen  going  to  the  theatre 
at  Versailles  with  Madame  de  Polignac,  was  received  with  a 
general  hiss.     The  King,  long  in  the  habit  of  drowning  his 
cares  in  wine,  plunges  deeper  and  deeper.     The  Queen  cries, 
but  sins  on.     The  Count  d'Artois  is  detested,  and  Monsieur 
the  general  favorite.     The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  is  made 
minister  principal — a  virtuous,  patriotic,  and  able  character. 
The  Marechal  de  Castries  retired  yesterday,  notwithstanding 
strong  solicitations  to  remain  in  office.     The  Marechal   de 
Segur  retired  at  the  same  time,  prompted  to  it  by  the  court. 

To  John  Jay^  October  8thy  1787. 

There  has  long  been  a  division  in  the  Council  here  on  the 
question  of  war  and  peace.  M<5nsieur  de  Montmorin  and 
Monsieur  de  Breteuil  have  been  constantly  for  war.  They 
are  supported  in  this  by  the  Queen.  The  King  goes  for 
nothing.  He  hunts  one-half  the  day,  is  drunk  the  other,  and 
signs  whatever  he  is  bid.  The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  de- 
sires peace.  Though  brought  in  by  the  Queen,  he  is  opposed 
to  her  in  this  capital  object,  which  would  produce  an  alli- 
ance with  her  brother.  Whether  the  Archbishop  will  yield 
or  not,  I  know  not.  But  an  intrigue  is  already  begun  for 
ousting  him  from  his  place,  and  it  is  rather  probable  it  will 
succeed.  He  is  a  good  and  patriotic  minister  for  peace,  and 
very  capable  in  the  department  of  finance.  At  least,  he  is  so 
in  theory.     I  have  heard  his  talents  for  execution  censured. 

To  John  Jay^  N'ovember  3  c?,  1787. 

It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  give  you  the  origin  and 
nature  of  his  (the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse)  influence  with 
the  Queen.     When  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  proposed  the  mar- 
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riage  of  the  Dauphin  with  this  lady,  he  thought  it  proper  to 
Bend  a  person  to  Vienna  to  perfect  hei-  in  the  langnage.  He 
asked  his  friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  to  recommend 
to  him  a  proper  person.  He  recommended  a  certain  Abb4. 
The  Abb6,  from  his  firet  arrival  at  Vienna,  either  tutored 
by  bis  patron  or  prompted  by  gratitude,  iiiipreBsed  on  the 
Queen's  mind  the  exalted  talents  and  merit  of  tlie  Arcbbish- 
op,  and  continually  represented  him  as  the  only  man  fit  to  be 
placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  being 
retained  near  the  person  of  the  Queen,  be  kept  bim  constant- 
ly in  ber  view.  The  Archbishop  was  named  of  the  Assem- 
bl5e  des  Notables,  had  occasion  enough  there  to  prove  bis  tal- 
ents, and  Count  de  Vergennes,  bis  great  enemy,  dying  oppor- 
tunely, the  Queen  got  bim  into  place. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Jay  on  September  3d,  1788,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
after  alluding  to  the  public  bankruptcy  and  the  moneyless 
condition  of  the  treasury,  goes  on  to  say : 

To  John  Jiif/,  September  3d,  1788. 
The  Archbishop  was  hereupon  removed,  with  Monsieur 
Lambert,  the  Comptroller-general ;  and  M.  Necker  was  called 
in  as  Director-general  of  the  finance.  To  soften  the  Arcli- 
bishop's  dismission,  a  cardinal's  hat  is  asked  for  him  from 
Rome,  and  his  nephew  promised  the  succession  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Sens.  The  public  joy  on  this  change  of  admin- 
istration was  very  great  indeed.  The  people  of  Paris  were 
amusing  tlietnselves  with  trying  and  burning  the  Archbishop 
in  efiigy,  and  rejoicing  in  the  appointment  of  M.  Necker. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  City  Guards  undertook  to 
forbid  this,  and,  not  being  obeyed,  he  charged  the  mob  with 
fixed  bayonets,  killed  two  or  three,  and  wounded  many. 
This  stopped  their  rejoicings  for  that  day;  but,  enraged 
at  being  thus  obstructed  in  amusements  wherein  they  had 
committed  no  disorder  whatever,  they  collected  in  great 
numbers  the  next  day,  attacked  the  Guards  in  various  places, 
burnt  ten  or  twelve  guard-houses,  killed  two  or  three  of  the 
guards,  and  bad  about  six  or  eight  of  their  own  number 
killed.  The  city  was  hereupon  put  under  martial  law,  and 
after  a  while  the  tumult  subsided,  and  peace  was  restored. 
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To  George  Washington^  December  2l8t^  1788. 

In  my  opinion,  a  kind  of  influence  which  none  of  theii: 
plans  of  reform  take  into  account,  will  elude  them  all — I 
mean  the  influence  of  women  in  the  Government,     The  man- 
ners of  the  nation  allow  them  to  visit,  alone,  all  persons  in 
ofiice,  to  solicit  the  aftairs  of  the  husband,  family,  or  friends^ 
and  their  solicitations  bid  defiance  to  laws  and  regulations. 
This  obstacle  may  seem  less  to  those  who,  like  our  country- 
men, are  in  the  precious  habit  of  considering  right  as  a  bar- 
rier against  all  solicitation.     Nor  can  such  an  one,  without 
the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  believe  in  the  desperate  state 
to  which  things  are  reduced  in  this  country,  from  the  omnip- 
otence of  an  influence  which,  fortunately  for  the  happiness 
of  the  sex  itself,  does  not  endeavor  to  extend  itself,  in  our 
country,  beyond  the  domestic  line. 

To  Colonel  Humphreys^  March  \%th^  1789. 

The  change  in  this  country,  since  you  left  it,  is  such  as  you 
can  form  no  idea  of     The  frivolities  of  conversation  have 
given  way  entirely  to  politics.     Men,  women,  and  children 
talk   nothing   else ;   and  all,  you  know,  talk  a  great  deal. 
The   press  groans  with  daily  productions   which,  in  point 
of  boldness,  make  an  Englishman  stare,  who  hitherto  has 
thought  himself  the  boldest  of  men.     A  complete  revolution 
in  this  Government  has,  within  the  space  of  two  years  (for  it 
began  with  the  Notables  of  1787),  been  effected  merely  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  aided,  indeed,  by  the  want  of 
money,  which  the  dissipations  of  the  court  had  brought  on. 
And  this  revolution  has  not  cost  a  single  life,  unless  we 
charge  to  it  a  little  riot  lately  in  Bretagne,  which  began 
about  the  price  of  bread,  became  afterwards  political,  and 
ended  in  the  loss  of  four  or  five  lives.     The  Assembly  of  the 
States  General  begins  the  27th  of  April.     The  representa- 
tion of  the  people  will  be  perfect ;  but  they  will  be  alloyed 
by  an  equal  number  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.     The  first 
great  question  they  will  have  to  decide  will  be,  whether  they 
shall  vote  by  orders  or  persons.     And  I  have  hopes  that  the 
majority  of  the  nobles  are  already  disposed  to  join  the  Tiers 
Etat  in  deciding  that  the  vote  shall  be  by  persons.     This  is 
the  opinion  d  la  mode  at  present,  and  mode  has  acted  a  won- 
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derful  part  in  the  present  instance.  All  the  handsome  young 
women,  for  example,  are  for  t)ie  Tiers  Etat,  and  this  ia  an 
army  more  powerful  in  France  than  the  two  hundred  thou- 
Band  men  of  the  King, 

To  WiSiam  Carmichael, May  %th,\1%^. 

The  States  General  were  opened  day  before  yesterday. 
Viewing  it  as  an  opera,  it  waa  imposing ;  as  a  scene  of  busi- 
ness, the  King's  speech  was  exactly  what  it  should  have 
been,  and  very  well  delivered ;  not  a  word  of  the  Chancel- 
lor's was  heard  by  any  body,  bo  that,  as  yet,  I  have  never 
heard  a  single  guess  at  wliat  it  was  about,  IVL  Necker's 
was  as  good  as  such  a  number  of  details  would  permit  it  to 
be.  The  picture  of  their  resources  was  consoling,  and  gener- 
ally plausible.  I  could  have  wished  him  to  have  dwelt  more 
OH  those'great  constitutional  reformations, which  his  "Rap- 
port au  Roi"  had  prepared  us  to  expect.  But  they  observe 
that  these  points  were  proper  for  the  speech  of  the  Chan- 
cellor. 

To  John  Jay,  May  ^fh,  1 789. 

The  revolution  of  this  conntry  has  advanced  thna  far 
without  encountering  any  thing  which  deserves  to  be  called 
a  difficulty.  There  have  been  riots  in  a  few  instances,  in 
three  or  four  different  places,  in  which  there  may  have  been 
a  dozen  or  twenty  lives  lost.  The  exact  truth  is  not  to  be 
got  at.  A  few  (lays  ago  a  mnoh  more  serious  riot  took 
place  in  this  city,  in  which  it  became  necessary  for  the  troops 
to  engage  in  regular  action  with  the  mob,  and  probably 
about  one  hundred  of  the  latter  were  killed.  Accounts  vary 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred.  They  were  the  most  aban- 
doned banditti  of  Paris,  and  never  was  a  riot  more  unpro- 
voked and  nnpitied.  They  began,  nnder  a  pretense  that  a 
paper  manufacturer  had  proposed,  in  an  assembly,  to  reduce 
their  wages  to  fifteen  sous  a  day.  They  rifled  his  house,  de- 
stroyed every  thing  in  his  magazines  and  shops,  and  were 
only  stopped  in  their  career  of  mischief  by  the  carnage  above 
mentioned.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  of  the  riots  have  had 
a  professed  connection  with  the  great  national  reformation 
going  on.     They  are  such  as  have  happened  every  year  si 
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I  have  been  here,  and  as  will  continae  to  be  prodaced  by 
common  incidents. 

In  the  same  letter,  in  speaking  of  the  King,  be  says : 

Happy  that  he  is  an  honest,  unambitious  man,  who  desires 
neither  money  nor  power  for  himself;  and  that  his  most 
operative  minister,  though  he  has  appeared  to  trim  a  little,  is 
still,  in  the  main,  a  friend  to  public  liberty. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  June  1 7, 1 789,  after  alluding  to  the 
continued  disagreement  between  the  orders  composing  the 
States  General,  as  to  whether  they  should  vote  by  persons 
or  orders,  he  says : 

To  John  Jay^  June  1 7^A,  1 789. 

The  Noblesse  adhered  to  their  former  resolutions,  and  even 
the  minority,  well  disposed  to  the  Commons,  thought  they 
could  do  more  good  in  their  own  chamber,  by  endeavoring 
to  increase  their  numbers  and  fettering  the  measures  of  the 
majority,  than  by  joining  the  Commons.     An  intrigue  was 
set   on  foot  between   the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  that 
House,  the  Queen  and  Princes.     They  persuaded  the  King 
to  go  for  some  time  to  Marly;  he  went.     On  the  same  day 
the  leaders  moved,  in  the  Chamber  of  Nobles,  that  they 
should  address  the  Kins:  to  declare  his  own  sentiments  on 
the  great  question  between  the  orders.     It  was  intended  that 
this  address  should  be  delivered  to  him  at  Marly,  where,  sep- 
arated from  his  ministers,  and  surrounded  by  the  Queen  and 
Princes,  he  might  be  surprised  into  a  declaration  for  the  No. 
bles.     The  motion  was  lost,  however,  by  a  very  great  ma- 
jority, that  Chamber  being  not  yet  quite  ripe  for  throwing 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  despotism.     Necker  and  Mon- 
morin,  who  had  discovered  this  intrigue,  had  warned  some  of 
the  minority  to  defeat  it,  or  they  could,  not  answer  for  what 

would  happen The  Commons  (Tiers   Etat)   having 

verified  their  powers,  a  motion  was  made,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  to  declare  themselves  constituted,  and  to  proceed 
'to  business.  I  left  them  at  two  o'clock  yesterday;  the  de- 
bates not  then  finished 


It  is  a  tremendous  cloud,  indeed,  which  hovera  over  thia 
nation,  and  he  (Neeker)  at  the  helm  has  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  skill  necessary  to  weather  it.  Eloquence  in  a  high 
degree,  knowledge  in  matters  of  account,  and  order,  are  dis- 
tiugaishing  traits  in  hie  character.  Ambition  is  his  first  pas- 
sion, virtue  his  second.  He  has  not  discovered  that  subhme 
truth,  that  a  bold,  unequivocal  virtue  is  the  best  handmaid 
even  to  ambition,  and  would  cany  him  farther,  in  the  end, 
than  the  temporizing,  wavering  policy  he  pursues.  His 
judgment  is  not  of  the  first  order,  scarcely  even  of  the  sec- 
ond ;  his  resolution  &ail;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  ia  rare  to 
meet  an  instance  of  a  person  so  much  below  the  reputation 
he  has  obtained. 


To  John  Jay,  June  2ith,  1 789, 

My  letter  of  the  17th  and  18th  instant  gave  you  the  prog- 
ress of  the  States  Genera!  to  the  I7th,  when  the  Tiei's  had 
declared  the  illegality  of  all  the  existing  taxes,  and  their 
discontinuance  from  the  end  of  their  present  session.  The 
next  day  being  a  jour  de  iete,  could  furnish  no  indication  of 
the  impression  that  vote  was  likely  to  make  on  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  19th,  a  Council  was  held  at  Marly,  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  there  proposed  that  the  King  should  in- 
terpose by  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments  in  a  seance  royale. 
The  declaration  prepared  by  iL  Necker,  while  it  censured,  in 
general,  the  proceedings  both  of  the  Nobles  and  Commons, 
announced  the  King's  views,  such  as  substantially  to  coin- 
cide with  the  Commons,  It  was  agreed  to  in  Council,  as 
also  that  the  seance  royale  should  be  held  on  the  22d,  and 
the  meetings  till  then  be  suspended.  While  the  Council 
was  engaged  in  thia  deliberation  at  Marly,  the  Chamber  of 
the  Clergy  was  in  debate,  whether  they  should  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Tiers  to  unite  with  them  in  the  common 
chamber.  On  the  first  question,  to  unite  simply  and  un- 
conditionally, it  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  a  very  small 
majority.  Aa  it  was  known,  however,  that  some  members 
who  had  voted  in  the  negative  would  be  for  the  affirmative, 
with  some  modifications,  the  question  was  put  with  these 
modifications,  and  it  was  determined,  by  a  majority  of  eleven 
members,  that  their  body  should  join  the  Tiers. 
L 
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These  proceedings  of  the  Clergy  were  unkno^vn   to  the 
Council  at  JVlarly,  and  those  of  the  Council  were  kept  secret 
from  every  body.     The  next  morning  (the  20th)  the  mem- 
bers repaired  to  the  House,  as  usual,  found  the  doors  shut 
and  guarded,  and  a  proclamation  posted  up  for  holding  a 
seance  royale  on  the  22d,  and  a  suspension  of  their  meet- 
ings till  then.     They  presumed,  in  the  fii*st  moment,  that 
their  dissolution  was  decided,  and  repaired  to  another  place, 
where  they  proceeded  to  business.     They  there  bound  them- 
selves to  each  other  by  an  oath  never  to  separate  of  their 
oxvn  accord  till  they  had  settled  a  Constitution  for  the  na* 
tion  on  a  solid  basis,  and,  if  separated  by  force,  that  they 
would  reassemble  in  some  other  place.     It  was  intimated 
to  them,  however,  that  day,  privately,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  seance  royale  would  be  favorable  to  them.     The  next 
day  they  met  in  a  church,  and  were  joined  by  a  majority  of 
the  Clergy.     The  heads  of  the  aristocracy  saw  that  all  was 
lost  without  some  violent  exertion.     The  King  was  still  at 
Marly.     Nobody  was  permitted  to  approach  him  but  their 
friends.     lie  was  assailed  by  lies  in  all  shapes.     He  was 
made  to  believe  that  the  Commons  were  going  to  absolve 
the  army  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  to  raise  their 
pay They  ])n>eured  a  committee  to  be  held,  consist- 
ing of  the  King  and  his  ministers,  to  which  Monsieur  and 
the  Count  d'Artois  should  be  admitted.     At  this  commit- 
tee the  latter  attacked  M.  Necker  personally,  arraigned  his 
plans,  and  proposed  one  which  some  of  his  engines  had  put 
into  his  hands.     M.  Necker,  whose  characteristic  is  the  want 
of  firmness,  was  browbeaten  and  intimidated,  and  the  King 
shaken. 

He  determined  that  the  two  plans  should  be  deliberated 
on  the  next  day,  and  the  seance  royale  put  off  a  day  longer. 
This  encouracjed  a  fiercer  attack  on  M.  Necker  the  next 
day ;  his  plan  was  totally  dislocated,  and  that  of  the  Count 
d'Artois  inserted  into  it.  Himself  and  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
morin  offered  their  resignation,  which  was  refused ;  the 
Count  d'Artois  saying  to  M.  Necker,  "  No,  Sir,  you  must  be 
kept  as  the  hostage ;  we  hold  you  responsible  for  all  the  ill 
which  shall  happen."  This  change  of  plan  was  immediately 
whispered  without  doors.  The  nobility  were  in  triumph, 
the  people  in  consternation.     When  the  King  passed,  the 
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next  day,  through  the  lane  they  formed  from  the  Chfltean 
to  the  Hotel  des  Etata  (about  half  a  mile),  there  was  a  dead 
silence.  He  was  about  an  hour  in  the  House  delivering  his 
speech  and  declaratioD,  copies  of  which  I  inclose  you.  On 
his  coming  out,  a  feeble  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi "  was  raised  by 
some  children,  but  the  people  remained  silent  and  sullen. 
When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  followed,  however,  their  ap- 
plauses were  excessive.  This  must  have  been  sensible  to 
the  King.  He  had  ordered,  in  the  close  of  his  speech,  that 
the  naembers  should  follow  hira,  and  resuine  their  deliber- 
ations the  next  day.  The  Noblesse  followed  him,  and  so 
did  the  Clergy,  except  about  thii'ty,  who,  with  the  Tiers,  re- 
mained in  the  room  and  entered  into  deliberation.  They 
protested  against  what  the  King  had  done,  adhered  to  all 
their  former  proeeediogs,  and  resolved  the  inviolability  of 
their  own  peraons.  An  officer  came  twice  to  order  them 
out  of  the  room,  in  the  King's  name,  but  they  refused  to 
obey. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  people,  uneasy,  began  to  assemble  in 
great  numbers  in  the  courts  and  vicinities  of  the  palace. 
The  Queen  was  alarmed,  aTid  sent  for  M.  Necker.  He  was 
conducted  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  filled  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace.  He  was 
a  few  minutes  only  with  the  Queen,  and  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  with  the  King.  Not  a  word  has  transpired  of 
what  passed  at  these  interviews.  The  King  was  just  gobg  to 
ride  out.  He  passed  through  the  crowd  to  his  carriage,  and 
into  it,  without  being  in  the  least  noticed.  As  M.  Necker 
followed  him,  universal  acclamations  were  raised  of  "Vive 
Monsieur  Necker,  vive  le  sauveur  de  la  France  opprimfie." 
He  was  conducted  back  to  his  house  with  the  same  demon- 
strations of  affection  and  anxiety. These  circum- 
stances must  wound  the  heart  of  the  King,  desirous  as  he  la 
to  possess  the  affections  of  his  subjects 

June  25th. — Just  returned  from  Versailles,  I  am  enabled 
to  continue  my  narration.  On  the  24th  nothing  remarkable 
passed,  except  an  attack  by  the  mob  of  Versailles  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  been  one  of  the  instigators  of 
the  court  to  the  proceedings  of  the  seance  royale.  They 
threw  mud  and  stones  at  his  carriage,  broke  the  windows 
of  it,  and  he  in  a  fright  promised  to  join  the  Tiers, 
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To  John  Jay^  June  29«A,  1789. 

I  have  before  mentioned  to  you  the  ferment  into  which 
the  proceedings  at  the  seance  royale  of  the  23d  had  thrown 
the  people.  The  soldiery  also  were  affected  by  it.  It  be- 
gan in  the  French  Guards,  extended  to  those  of  every  other 
denomination  (except  the  Swiss),  and  even  to  the  body- 
guards of  the  King.  They  began  to  quit  their  barracks,  to 
assemble  in  squads,  to  declare  they  would  defend  the  life  of 
the  King,  but  would  not  cut  the  throats  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. They  were  treated  and  caressed  by  the  people,  car- 
ried in  triumph  through  the  streets,  called  themselves  the 
soldiers  of  the  nation,  and  left  no  doubt  on  which  side  they 
would  be  in  case  of  a  rupture. 

In  his  Memoir  Jefferson  writes,  in  allusion  to  the  spirit 
among  the  soldiery  above  noticed : 

Extract  from  Memoir, 

The  operation  of  this  medicine  at  Versailles  was  as  sud- 
den as  it  was  powerful.  The  alarm  there  was  so  complete, 
that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  the  King  wrote,  with  his 
own  hand,  letters  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Clergy  and  No- 
bles, engaging  them  immediately  to  join  the  Tiers.  These 
two  bodies  w^ere  debating  and  hesitating,  when  notes  from 
the  Count  d'Artois  decided  their  compliance.  They  went 
in  a  body,  and  took  their  seats  with  the  Tiers,  and  thus  ren- 
dered the  union  of  the  orders  in  one  Chamber  complete 

But  the  quiet  of  their  march  was  soon  disturbed  by  infor- 
mation that  troops,  and  particularly  the  foreign  troops,  were 
advancing  on  Paris  from  various  quarters.  The  King  had 
probably  been  advised  to  this,  on  the  pretext  of  preserving 
peace  in  Paris.  But  his  advisers  were  believed  to  have  oth- 
er things  in  contemplation.  The  Marshal  de  Broglio  was 
appointed  to  their  command — a  high-flying  aristocrat,  cool, 
and  capable  of  every  thing.  Some  of  the  F'rench  Guards  • 
were  soon  arrested  under  other  pretexts,  but  really  on  ac- 
count of  their  dispositions  in  favor  of  the  national  cause. 
The  people  of  Paris  forced  their  prison,  liberated  them,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  Assembly  to  solicit  a  pardon.  The 
Assembly,  recommended  peace  and  order  to  the  people  of 
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Pai-is,  the  prisoners  to  the  King,  and  asked  from  hini  the 
removal  of  tlie  troops.  His  answer  was  negative  and  dry, 
saying  they  might  remove  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  to 
Noyons  or  Soissons.  In  the  meau  time,  Iheae  troops,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand,  hiid  arrived,  and  were 
posted  in  and  between  Paris  and  Versailles.  The  bridges 
and  passes  were  guarded.  At  thi-ee  o'uloek  in  tlie  aflernoon 
of  the  nth  of  July,  the  Count  de  la  Luzerne  was  sent  to  no- 
tify M.  Necker  of  his  dismission,  and  to  enjoin  hiui  to  retire 
instantly,  without  saying  a  word  of  it  to  any  body.  He 
went  Lome,  dined,  and  proposed  to  his  wife  a  visit  to  a 
friend,  but  went  in  fact  to  his  country-house  at  St.  Ouen,, 
and  at  midnight  set  out  for  Brussels.  This  was  not  Known 
till  the  next  day  (the  12th),  when  the  whole  ministry  was. 
changed,  except  Villederrii,  of  the   domestia   department, 

and  Barenton,  Garde  des  Sceaus 

The  news  of  this  change  began  to  be  known  at  Paris 
about  one  or  two  o'clock.  In  tlie  afternoon  a  body  of  about 
one  hundred  Geiinan  cavalry  were  advanced  and  drawn  up 
in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  about  two  huudi'ed  Swiss  post- 
ed at  a  little  distance  in  their  rear.  This  draw  people  to  the 
spot,  who  thus  accidentally  found  themselves  in  front  of  the 
troops, mei-ely  at  first  as  spectator;  but,  as  their  numbers 
increased,  their  indignation  rose.  They  retired  a  few  steps, 
and  posted  themselves  on  and  behind  large  piles  of  stones, 
large  and  small,  collected  in  that  place  for  a  bridge,  which 
was  ti>  be  built  adjacent  to  it.  In  this  position,  happening 
to  be  in  my  cariiage  on  a  visit,  I  passed  throngh  the  lane 
they  had  formed  without  interruption.  But  the  moment 
after  I  had  passed  the  people  attacked  the  cavalry  with 
Stones,  They  charged,  but  the  advantageous  position  of 
the  people,  and  the  showera  of  stones,  obliged  the  horses  to 
retire  and  quit  the  field  altogether,  leaving  one  of  their  num- 
ber on  the  ground,  and  the  Swiss  in  their  rear  not  moving 
to  their  aid.  This  was  the  signal  for  universal  insurrection, 
and  this  body  of  cavalry,  to  avoid  being  massacred,  retired 
towards  Versailles. 

After  describing  the  events  of  the  13th  and  14th,  and  of 
the  imperfect  report  of  tliem  which  reached  the  King,  he 
Bays: 
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But  at  night  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  forced  his  way  into 
the  King's  bed-chamber,  and  obliged  him  to  hear  a  full  and 
animated  detail  of  the  disasters  of  the  day  in  Paris.  He 
went  to  bed  fearfully  impressed. 

After  alluding  to  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile,  he  says : 

The  alarm  at  Versailles  increased.     The  foreign   troops 
were  ordered  off  instantly.     Every  minister  resigned.     The 
King  confirmed  Bailly  as  Prevot  des  Marchands,  wrote  to 
M.  Necker  to  recall  him,  sent  his  letter  open  to  the  Assem- 
bly, to  be  forwarded  by  them,  and  invited  them  to  go  with 
him  to  Paris  the  next  day,  to  satisfy  the  city  of  his  disposi- 
tions.    [Then  comes  a  list  of  the  Court  favorites  who  fled 
that  night]     The  King  came  to  Paris,  leaving  the  Queen  in 
consternation  for  his  return.     Omitting  the  less  impoi'tant 
figures  of  the  procession,  the  King's  carriage  was  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  on  each  side  of  it,  the  Assembly,  in  two  ranks,  afoot ; 
at  their  head  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  on  horseback,  and  Bourgeois  guards  before  and  behind. 
About  sixty  thousand  citizens,  of  all  forms  and  conditions, 
armed  with  the  conquests  of  the  Bastile  and  Invalides,  as  far 
as  they  would  go,  the  rest  with  pistols,  swords,  pikes,  prun- 
ing-hooks,  scythes,  etc.,  lined  all  the  streets  through   which 
the  procession  passed,  and  with  the  crowds  of  the  people  in 
the  streets,  doors,  and  windows,  saluted  them  everywhere 
with  the  cries  of  "Vive  la  nation,"  but  not  a  single  "Vive  le 
roi "  was  heard.     The  King  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
There  M.  Bailly  presented,  and  put  into  his  hat,  the  popular 
cockade,  and  addressed  him.     The  King  being  unprepared, 
and  unable  to  answer,  Bailly  went  to  him,  gathered  some 
scraps  of  sentences,  and  made  out  an  answei*,  which  he  de- 
livered to  the  audience  as  from  the  King.     On  their  return, 
the  popular  cries  were,  "Vive  le  roi  et  la  nation  !"     He  was 
conducted  by  a  garde  Bourgeoise  to  his  palace  at  Versailles, 
and  thus  concluded  such  an  "  amende  honorable  "  as  no  sov- 
ereign ever  made,  and  no  people  ever  received. 

After  speaking  of  the  precious  occasion  that  was  here  lost, 
of  sparing  to  France  the  crimes  and  cruelties  through  which 
she  afterwards  passed,  and  of  the  good  disposition  of  the 
young  King,  he  says : 
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Bill  he  had  a  queeo  of  absolute  sway  over  his  weak  mind 
and  timid  virtue,  uiid  of  a  cliaiaclei-  ihf,  reverse  of  his  in  all 
{joints.  This  angel,  bo  gandily  painted  in  the  rhapsodies  of 
Burke,  with  some  smartness  of  fancy  but  no  sound  sense,  was 
proud,  disdainful  uf  restraint,  indignant  at  all  obstacles  to 
her  will,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  firm  enough  to 
hold  to  her  desires,  or  perish  in  tiieir  wreck.  Her  inordinate 
gambling  and  dissipations,  with  those  of  the  Count  d'Artois 
and  others  of  her  clique,  had  betn  a  sensible  item  in  the  ex- 
liaustioD  of  the  treasury,  whiiih  called  into  aetion  the  refomi- 
ing  hand  of  the  nation ;  and  her  opposition  to  it,  her  inflexi- 
ble pervei-seness,  and  dauntless  spirit,  led  herself  to  the  guil- 
lotine, drew  the  King  on  with  her,  aud  plunged  the  world 
into  crimes  and  calamities  which  will  forever  stain  the  pages 
of  modem  history.  I  have  ever  believed  that,  had  there  been 
no  queen,  there  would  have  been  no  revolution.  No  force 
would  have  been  provoked  nor  exercised.  The  King  would 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  wisdom  of  his  sounder 
counsellors,  who,  guided  by  the  increased  lights  of  the  age, 
wished  only  with  the  same  pace  to  advance  the  principles  of 
their  social  constitution.  The  deed  which  closed  the  mortal 
course  of  these  sovereigus  I  shall  neither  approve  nor  con- 
demn. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  first  magistrate  of 
a  nation  can  not  commit  treason  against  his  country,  or  is 
unamenable  to  its  punishment;  nor  yet  that,  where  there  is 
no  written  law,  no  regulated  tribunal,  there  ia  not  a  law  in 
our  hearts  and  a  power  in  our  hands,  given  for  righteous  em- 
ployment in  maintaining  right  and  redressing  wrong 

I  should  have  shut  up  the  Queen  in  a  convent,  putting 
harm  out  of  her  power,  and  placed  the  King  in  his  station, 
investing  him  with  limited  powers,  which,  I  verily  believe,  he 
would  have  honestly  exercised,  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  understanding. 

After  giving  farther  details,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

In  this  uneasy  state  of  things,  I  received  one  day  a  note 
from  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  informing  me  that  he  should 
bring  a  party  of  sin  or  eight  friends  to  ask  a  dmner  of  me 
the  next  day.  I  assured  him  of  their  welcome.  When 
they  arrived  they  wei-e  Lafayette  himself,  Duport,  Barnave, 
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Alexander  la  Metb,  Blacon,  Mounier,  Maubourg,  and  Dagout. 
These  were  leading  patriots  of  honest  but  differing  opinions, 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  effecting  a  coalition  by  mutual 
sacrilices,  knowing  each  other,  and  not  afraid,  therefore,  to 
unbosom  themselves  mutually.  This  last  was  a  material 
principle  in  the  selection.  With  this  view  the  Marquis  had 
invited  the  conference,  and  had  fixed  the  time  and  place  in- 
advertently, as  to  the  embarrassment  under  which  it  might 
place  me.  The  cloth  being  removed,  and  wine  set  on  the 
table,  after  the  American  manner,  the  Marquis  introduced 

the  objects  of  the  conference The  discussions  began 

at  the  hour  of  four,  and  were  continued  till  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  during  which  time  I  was  a  silent  witness  to  a  cool- 
ness and  candor  of  argument  unusual  in  the  conflicts  of  po- 
litical opinion — to  a  logical  reasoning  and  chaste  eloquence 
disfigured  by  no  gaudy  tinsel  of  rhetoric  or  declamation,  and 
truly  worthy  of  being  placed  in  parallel  with  the  finest  dia- 
logues of  antiquity,  as  handed  to  us  by  Xenophon,  by  Plato, 

and  Cicero 

But  duties  of  exculpation  were  now  incumbent  on  me.  I 
waited  on  Count  Montraorin  the  next  morning,  and  explain- 
ed to  him,  with  truth  and  candor,  how  it  had  happened  that 
my  house  had  been  made  the  scene  of  conferences  of  such  a 
character.  He  told  me  he  already  knew  every  thing  which 
had  passed ;  that,  so  far  from  taking  umbrage  at  the  use  made 
of  my  house  on  that  occasion,  he  earnestly  wished  I  would 
habitually  assist  at  such  conferences,  being  sure  I  should  be 
useful  in  moderating  the  warmer  spirits,  and  promoting  a 
wholesome  and  practicable  reformation. 

Nothing  of  further  interest  as  regards  the  French  Revolu- 
tion appears  in  Jefferson's  Memoir. 
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Washington  nominates  Jefferson  aa  Secreiary  of  Stata.— Jefferson's  Begret — 
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The  calls  of  his  country  would  not  allow  Jefferson  to 
withdraw  from  public  life,  and,  living  in  that  retirement  for 
which  he  so  longed,  abandon  himself  to  the  delights  of  rural 
pursuits.  On  his  way  fiom  Norfolk  to  Monticello  he  stop- 
ped to  pay  a  visit,  in  Chesterfield  County,  to  Lis  sister-in-law, 
MraEppes.  There  he  received  letters  from  General  Wash- 
ington telling  him  that  he  had  nominated  him  as  Secretary 
of  State,  and  urging  him  so  earnestly  and  bo  afiectionately  to 
accept  the  appointment  as  to  put  a  refutial  on  his  pan  out 
of  the  question.  He  tells  us  in  his  Memoir  that  he  received 
the  pi-offered  appointment  with  "  real  regret ;"  and  we  can 
not  doubt  his  sincerity.  In  reading  the  lives  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Republic,  we  can  but  be  struck  with  their  weaiiness 
of  public  life,  and  their  longings  for  the  calm  enjoyment  of 
the  sweets  of  domestic  life  in  the  retirement  of  their  quiet 
homes.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with  our  great  men 
from  the  South.  Being  for  the  most  part  large  land-owners, 
their  presence  being  needed  on  their  estates,  and  agricultnral 
purauits  seeming  to  have  an  indescribable  JaBcination  for 
them,  all  engagements  grew  irksome  which  prevented  the 
enjoyment  of  that  manly  and  independent  life  which  they 
found  at  the  head  of  a  Southern  plantation.  The  pompe  and 
splendor  of  office  had  no  charms  for  them,  and  we  find  Wash- 
ington turning  with  regret  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
to  go  and  fill  the  highest  post  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen ; 
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Jefferson  sighing  after  the  sublime  beauties  of  his  distant 
Montieello,  and  longing  to  rejoin  his  children  and  grandchil- 
dren there,  though  winning  golden  opinions  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  Premier ;  while  Henry  chafed  in  the  Con- 
gressional halls,  and  was  eager  to  return  to  his  woods  in 
Charlotte,  though  gifted  with  that  wonderful  power  of  speech 
whose  fiery  eloquence  could  at  any  moment  'startle  his  audi- 
ence to  their  feet.     But  Jefferson,  in  this  instance,  had  pecu- 
liar reasons  for  wishing  a  reprieve  from  public  duties.     His 
constant  devotion  to  them  had  involved  his  private  affairs 
in  sad  confusion,  and  there  was  danger  of  the  ample  fortune 
which  his  professional  success  and  the  skillful  management 
of  his  property  had  secured  to  him  being  lost,  merely  from 
want  of  time  and  opportunity  to  look  after  it.     He  dreaded, 
then,  to  enter  upon  a  public  career  whose  close  he  could  not 
foresee ;  and  there  is  a  sad  tone  of  resignation  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance  to  General  Washington,  which  seems  to  show 
that  he  felt  he  was  sacrificing  his  private  repose  to  his  duty 
to  his  country ;  yet  he  did  not  know  how  entirely  he  was  sac- 
rificing his  own  for  his  country's  good.     I  give  the  whole 
letter : 

To  George  Was/migton, 

Chesterfield,  December  15tli,  1789. 
Sir — I  have  received  at  this  place  the  honor  of  your  letters 
of  October  13th  and  November  the  30th,  and  am  truly  flatter- 
ed by  your  nomination  of  me  to  the  very  dignified  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  for  which  permit  me  here  to  return  you 
my  very  humble  thanks.  Could  any  circumstance  induce  me 
to  overlook  the  disproportion  between  its  duties  and  my  tal- 
ents, it  would  be  the  encouragement  of  your  choice.  But 
when  I  contemplate  the  extent  of  that  office,  embracing  as  it 
does  the  principal  mass  of  domestic  administration,  together 
with  the  foreign,  I  can  not  be  insensible  to  my  inequality  to 
it ;  and  I  should  enter  on  it  with  gloomy  forebodings  from 
the  criticisms  and  censures  of  a  public,  just  indeed  in  their 
intentions,  but  sometimes  misinformed  and  misled,  and  al- 
ways too  respectable  to  be  neglected.  I  can  not  but  foresee 
the  possibility  that  this  may  end  disagreeably  for  me,  who. 
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having  no  motive  to  public  service  but  the  public  satisfac- 
tion, would  certainly  retire  the  moment  that  Batisfaction 
should  appear  to  languish.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feci  a  de- 
gree of  familiarity  with  the  duties  of  my  pi'esent  office,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  I  am  capable  of  understanding  its  duties. 
The  ground  I  have  already  passed  over  enables  me  to  see  my 
way  into  that  which  is  before  me.  The  change  of  govern- 
ment, too,  taking  place  in  the  country  where  it  is  exei-cised, 
seems  to  open  a  possibility  of  procuring  from  the  new  rulers 
some  new  advantages  in  commerce,  which  may  be  agreeable 
to  our  countrymen.  So  that  as  far  us  my  feai'9,uiy  hopes,  or 
my  inclination  might  enter  into  this  question,  I  confesB  they 
would  not  lead  me  to  prefer  a  change. 

But  it  is  not  fur  an  individual  to  choose  his  post.  You 
are  to  marahal  us  as  may  be  best  for  the  public  good ;  and 
it  is  only  in  the  case  of  its  being  indifferent  to  you,  that  I 
would  avail  myself  of  the  option  you  have  so  kindly  offered 
in  your  letter.  If  you  think  it  better  to  transfer  me  to  an- 
other post,  my  inclination  must  be  no  obstacle ;  nor  shall  it 
be,  ii  there  is  any  desire  to  suppress  the  office  I  now  hold  or 
to  reduce  its  grade.  In  either  of  these  cases,  be  so  good  as 
only  to  signif^  to  me  by  another  line  yonr  ultimate  wish, 
and  I  will  conform  to  it  cordially.  If  it  should  be  to  remain 
at  New  York,  my  chief  comfort  will  be  to  work  under  your 
eye,  my  only  shelter  the  authority  of  your  name,  and  the 
wisdom  of  measnres  to  be  dictated  by  you  and  implicitly  ex- 
ecuted by  me.  Whatever  you  may  be  pleased  to  decide,  I 
do  not  see  that  the  matters  which  have  called  me  hither  will 
permit  me  to  shorten  the  stay  I  originally  asked ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  set  out  on  my  journey  northward  till  the  month  of 
March.  As  early  as  possible  in  that  month,  I  shall  have  the 
honor  of  paying  my  respects  to  you  in  New  York.  In  the 
ri  time,  I  have  that  of  tendering  you  the  homage  of  those 
sentiments  of  respectful  attachment  with  which  I  am,  Sir, 
your  moat  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

After  some  furtfier  correspondence  with  General  Washing- 
ton on  the  subject,  Mr.  Jefferson  finally  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  State,  though  with  what  reluctance  the 
Ige  from  the  preceding  letter. 
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Before  setting  out  for  New  York,  the  seat  of  ^overnxnent/ 
Jefferson  gave  away  in  marriage  his  eldest  daughter,  Mar- 
tha.    The  wedding  took  place  at  Monticello  on  the  23d  of 
February  (1790),  and  the  fortunate  bridegroom  was  young 
Thomas   Mann  Randolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  the   son    of   Colo- 
nel Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  who  had   been 
Colonel  Peter    Jefferson's    ward.      Young   Randolph    had 
visited  Paris  in  1788,  and  spent  a  portion  of  the   summer 
there  after  the  completion  of  his  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  first  love- 
passages  which  resulted  in  their  marriage  took  place   be- 
tween the  young  people  at  that  time.     They  were  second- 
cousins,  and  had  known  each  other  from  their  earliest  child- 
hood. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Maury  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  two  people  were  rarely 
ever  united  in  marriage  whose  future  seemed  to  promise  a 
happier  life.  I  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  noble  qualities 
both  of  head  and  heart  which  were  possessed  by  Martha 
Jefferson.  It  was  the  growth  and  development  of  these 
which  years  afterv^^ards  made  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke — 
though  he  had  quarrelled  with  her  father — pronounce  her 
the  "  noblest  woman  in  Virginia."*  Thomas  Mann  Randolph 
was  intellectually  not  less  highly  gifted.  He  was  a  constant 
student,  and  for  his  genius  and  acquirements  ranked  among 
the  first  students  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  that 
city  he  received  the  same  attentions  and  held  the  same  posi- 
tion in  society  which  his  rank,  his  wealth,  and  his  brilliant 
attainments  commanded  for  him  at  home.  The  bravest  of 
the  brave,  chivalric  in  his  devotion  to  his  friends  and  in  his 
admiration  and  reverence  for  the  gentler  sex ;  tall  and  grace- 
ful in  person,  renowned  in  his  day  as  an  athlete  and  for 
his  splendid  horsemanship,  with  a  head  and  face  of  unusual 
intellectual  beauty,  bearing  a  distinguished  name,  and  pos- 

*  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner-party,  when  some  one  proposing  to 
drink  the  health  of  Mrs.  Randolph,  John  Randolph  rose  and  said,  "Yes,  gen- 
tlemen, let  OS  drink  the  health  of  the  noblest  woman  in  Virginia." 
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sesaing  an  ample  fortune,  any  woman  might  have  been  deem- 
ed happy  who  was  led  by  him  to  the  hymeneal  altar. 

A  few  days  after  hia  daughter's  marriage,  Mr.  Jefferson  set 
out  for  New  York,  going  hy  the  way  of  Rithmond.  At  Al- 
exandria the  Mayor  and  citizens  gave  him  a  public  reception. 
He  had  intended  travelling  in  his  own  carriage,  which  met 
him  at  that  point,  but  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  taking  place,  he 
sent  it  around  by  water,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  stage,  having 
bis  horses  led.  In  consequence  of  the  bad  condition  of  the 
roads,  his  journey  was  a  tedious  one,  it  takiug  a  fortnight  for 
him  to  travel  from  Richmond  to  New  York.  He  occasional- 
ly left  the  stage  floundering  in  the  mud,  and,  mounting  one 
of  his  led  horses,  accomplished  parts  of  hia  journey  on  horse- 
back. On  the  17th  of  March  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  and 
hearing  of  the  illness  of  hia  aged  friend.  Dr.  Franklin,  went 
at  once  to  visit  him,  and  in  his  Memoir  speaks  thus  of  hia 
V  with  him: 


At  Philadelphia  I  called  on  the  venerable  and  beloved 
Franklin.  He  was  then  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  from  which 
he  never  rose.  My  recent  return  from  a  country  in  which 
he  had  left  so  many  friendn,  and  the  perilous  convulsions  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  revived  all  hia  anxieties  to 
know  what  part  they  had  taken,  what  had  been  their  course, 
and  what  tlieir  fate.  He  went  over  all  in  succession  with  a 
rapidity  and  animation  almost  too  much  for  his  strength. 
When  all  his  inquiries  were  satiafied  and  a  panse  took  place, 
I  told  him  I  had  learned  with  pleasure  that,  since  his  return 
to  America,  he  had  been  occupied  in  preparing  tor  the  world 
the  history  of  hia  own  life.  "  I  can  not  say  much  of  that," 
■said  he;  "  but  I  will  give  you  a  sample  of  what  I  shall  leave," 
and  he  directed  his  little  grandson  (William  Bache),  who  was 
standing  by  the  bedside,  to  hand  him  a  paper  from  the  table 
to  which  he  pointed.  He  did  so ;  and  the  Doctor,  putting  it 
into  my  hands,  desired  me  to  take  it  and  read  it  at  my  lei- 
Bure.  It  was  about  a  quire  of  folio  paper,  written  in  a  large 
and  running  hand,  very  like  his  own.  I  looked  into  it  sli_cht- 
ly,  then  shut  it,  and  said  I  would  accept  his  permission  to 
read  it,  and  would  carefiilly  return  it.     He  said  "  No,  keep 
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it."  Not  certain  of  his  meaning,  I  again  looked  into  it,  fold- 
ed it  for  my  pocket,  and  said  again,  I  would  certainly  retuni 
it.  "  No,"  said  he ;  "  keep  it."  I  put  it  into  my  pocket,  and 
shortly  after  took  leave  of  him. 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  the  ensuing  month  of  April ;  and  as 
I  understood  he  had  bequeathed  all  his  papers  to  his  grand- 
son, William  Temple  Franklin,  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr. 
Franklin,  to   inform   him  I   possessed  this  paper,  which   I 
should  consider  as  his  property,  and  would  deliver  it  to  hia 
order.     He  came  on  immediately  to  New  York,  called  on  me 
for  it,  and  I  delivered  it  to  him.     As  he  put  it  into  his  pock- 
et, he  said,  carelessly,  he  had  either  the  original,  or  another 
copy  of  it,  I  do  not  recollect  which.     This  last  expression 
struck  my  attention  forcibly,  and  for  the  first  time  suggest- 
ed to  me  the  thought  that  Dr.  Franklin  had  meant   it  as 
a  confidential  deposit  in  my  hands,  and  that  I  had  done 
wrong  in  parting  from  it. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  collection  of  Dr.  Franklin's  works 
that  he  published,  and  therefore  know  not  if  this  is  among 
them.  I  have  been  told  it  is  not.  It  contained  a  narrative 
of  the  negotiations  between  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  British  Min- 
istry, when  he  was  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  contest  of 
arms  that  followed.  The  negotiation  was  brought  about  by 
the  intervention  of  Lord  Howe  and  his  sister,  who,  I  believe, 
was  called  Lady  Howe,  but  I  may  misremember  her  title. 

Lord  Howe  seems  to  have  been  friendly  to  America,  and 
exceedingly  anxious  to  prevent  a  rupture.  His  intimacy 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  his  position  with  the  Ministry,  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  a  mediation  between  them,  in  which 
his  sister  seems  to  have  been  associated.  They  carried  from 
one  to  the  other,  backward  and  forward,  the  several  prop- 
ositions and  answers  which  passed,  and  seconded  with  their 
own  intercessions  the  importance  of  mutual  sacrifices,  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  connection  of  the  two  countries.  I 
remember  that  Lord  North's  answers  were  dry,  unyielding, 
in  the  spirit  of  unconditional  submission,  and  betrayed  an 
absolute  indifference  to  the  occurrence  of  a  rupture ;  and  he 
said  to  the  mediators,  distinctly,  at  last,  that  "  a  rebellion  was 
not  to  be  deprecated  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  the 
confiscations  it  would  produce  would  provide  for  many  of 
their  friends."     This  expression  was  reported  by  the  media- 
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tors  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  indicated  bo  cool  and  calculated  a 
purpose  in  the  Ministry  aa  to  render  compromise  imposBlble, 
and  the  negotiation  was  discontinued. 

If  this  is  not  among  the  papere  published,  we  ask  what  has 
become  of  it?  I  delivered  it  with  my  own  hands  into  those 
of  Temple  Franklin.  It  certainly  established  views  so  atro- 
cious in  the  British  Government,  that  its  snppreBsion  would 
be  to  them  worth  a  great  price.  But  could  the  grandson  of 
Dr.  Franklin  be  in  such  n  degree  an  accomplice  in  the  parri- 
cide of  the  memory  of  his  immortal  grandfather?  The  sus- 
pension for  more  than  twenty  years  of  the  general  publica- 
tion, bequeathed  and  confided  to  him,  produced  for  a  while 
Iiard  suspicion  against  him ;  and  if  at  last  all  are  not  publiijh- 
ed,  a  part  of  these  suspicions  may  remain  with  some. 

I  snived  at  New  York  on  the  2lBt  of  March,  where  Con- 
gress was  in  session. 

Jefferson's  first  letter  from  New  York  was  to  bis  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  is  dated  New  York,  March  28th. 
He  gives  him  an  account  of  the  journey,  which  speaks  much 
for  the  tedium  of  travelling  in  those  days. 

■Tffferson  to  Thomas  Mann  Randolph 

I  arrived  here  on  the  21st  instant,  afler  as  laborious  a  jour- 
ney of  a  fortnight  from  Richmond  as  I  ever  went  through, 
resting  only  one  day  at  Alexandria  and  another  at  Balti- 
more. I  found  my  carriage  and  horses  at  Alexandria,  bnt  a 
snow  of  eighteen  inches  fallinj:  the  same  night,  I  saw  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  on  in  n  y  carriage,  so  left  it  there,  to 
be  sent  to  me  by  water,  and  had  my  horses  led  on  to  this 
place,  taking  my  passage  in  the  Btage,  though  relieving  my- 
self a  little  sometimes  by  mounting  my  horse.  The  roads 
through  the  whole  way  were  so  bad  that  we  conid  never  go 
more  than  three  miles  an  hour,  sometimes  not  more  than 
two,  and  in  the  night  not  more  than  one.  My  first  object 
was  to  look  out  a  house  in  the  Broadway,  if  possible,  as  be- 
ing the  centre  of  my  business.  Finding  none  there  vacant 
for  the  present,  I  have  taken  a  small  one  in  Maiden  Lane, 
which  may  give  me  time  to  look  about  me.  Much  busincsB 
had  been  put  by  for  my  arrival,  so  that  I  found  myself  all 
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at  once  involved  under  an  accumulation  of  it.  When  this 
shall  be  got  through,  I  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  the 
ordinary  business  of  my  department  will  leave  me  any  lei- 
sure.    I  fear  there  will  be  little. 

The  reader,  I  feel  sure,  will  not  find  out  of  place  here  the 
following  very  graceful  letters  of  adieu,  written  by  Jefferson 
to  his  kind  friends  in  France : 

To  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 

New  York,  April  2d,  1790. 

Behold  me,  my  dear  friend,  elected  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  the  far  more  agreeable  position  which 
placed  me  in  the  daily  participation  of  your  friendship.  I 
found  the  appointment  in  the  newspapers  the  day  of  my  ar- 
rival in  Virginia.  I  had,  indeed,  been  asked,  while  in  France, 
whether  I  would  accept  of  any  appointment  at  home,  and  I 
had  answered  that,  not  meaning  to  remain  long  where  I  was, 
I  meant  it  to  be  the  last  office  I  should  ever  act  in.  Unfor- 
tunately this  letter  had  not  arrived  at  the  time  of  fixing  the 
new  Government.  I  expressed  freely  to  the  President  my 
desire  to  return.  He  left  me  free,  but  still  showing  his  own 
desire.  This  and  the  concern  of  others,  more  general  than  I 
had  any  right  to  expect,  induced  me,  after  three  months'  par- 
leying, to  sacrifice  my  own  inclinations. 

I  have  been  here  these  ten  days  harnessed  in  my  new 
gear.  Wherever  I  am,  or  ever  shall  be,  I  shall  be  sincere  m 
my  friendship  to  you  and  your  nation.  I  think,  with  others, 
that  nations  are  to  be  governed  with  regard  to  their  own  in- 
terests, but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  their  interest,  in  the 
long  run,  to  be  grateful,  faithful  to  their  engagements,  even 
in  the  worst  of  circumstances,  and  honorable  and  generous 
always.  If  I  had  not  known  that  the  Head  of  our  Govern- 
ment was  in  these  sentiments,  and  his  national  and  private 
ethics  were  the  same,  I  would  never  have  been  where  I  am. 
I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  his  health  is  less  firm  than  it  used  to 
be.     However,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  give  alarm 

Our  last  news  from  Paris  is  of  the  eighth  of  January.  So 
far  it  seemed  that  your  revolution  had  got  along  with  a 
steady  pace  —  meeting,  indeed,  occasional  difficulties  and* 
dangers;  but  we  are  not  translated  from  depotism  to  libeiv 
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ty  on  a  featber-bed.  I  have  never  feared  for  the  ultimate 
result,  though  I  have  feared  for  you  personally.  Indeed,  I 
hope  you  will  never  see  suuh  another  5th  or  fltb  of  October, 
Take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear  friend,  for  though  I  think 
your  nation  would  in  any  event  work  out  her  own  salva- 
tion,  I  am  persuaded,  were  she  to  lose  you,  it  would  cost 
her  oceans  of  blood,  and  years  of  confusion  and  anarchy. 
KJBB  and  bless  your  dear  children  for  me,  Leani  them  to 
be  as  yow  are,  a  cement  between  onr  two  nations,  I  write 
to  Madame  de  Lafayette,  bo  have  only  to  add  assurances  of 
the  respect  of  your  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant. 

To  Madame  de  Corny. 

New  York,  April  2il,  1790. 

I  had  the  happiness,  my  dear  friend,  to  arrive  in  Virginia, 
after  a  voyage  of  twenty-six  days  only  of  the  finest  autumn 
weather  it  was  possible,  the  wind  having  never  blown  hard- 
er than  we  would  have  desired  it.  On  my  arrival  I  found 
my  name  announced  in  the  papers  as  Secretary  of  State,  I 
made  light  of  it,  supposing  I  had  only  to  say  "No,"  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  it.  It  turned  out,  however,  other- 
wise. For  though  I  was  left  free  to  return  to  France,  if  I  in- 
sisted on  it,  yet  I  found  it  better  in  the  end  to  sacriiice  ray 
own  inclinations  to  those  of  others. 

After  holding  off,  therefore,  near  three  months,  I  acqui- 
esced, I  did  not  write  yon  while  this  question  was  in  sus- 
pense, because  I  was  in  constant  hope  to  say  to  you  certain- 
ly I  should  return.  Instead  of  that,  I  am  now  to  say  certain- 
ly the  contrary,  and  instead  of  greeting  you  personally  in 
Paris,  I  am  to  wnte  you  a  letter  of  adieu.  Accept,  then,  my 
dear  Madam,  ray  cordial  adieu,  and  my  grateful  thanks  for 
all  the  civilities  and  kindnesses  I  have  received  from  you. 
They  have  been  greatly  more  than  I  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  they  have  excited  in  me  a  warmth  of  esteem  which  it 
was  imprudent  in  me  to  have  given  way  to  for  a  person 
whom  I  was  one  day  to  be  separated  from.  Since  it  is  so, 
continue  towards  me  those  fiiendly  sentiments  that  I  always 
flattered  myself  you  entertained ;  let  mo  hear  from  you 
sometimes,  assured  that  I  shall  always  feel  a  warm  interest 
in  your  happiness. 

Your  letter  of  November  25th  afflicts  me ;  but  I  hooc  that 
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a  revolution  so  pregnant  with  the  general  happiness  of  the 
nation  will  not  in  the  end  injure  the  interests  of  persons  who 
are  so  friendly  to  the  general  good  of  mankind  as  yourself 
and  M.  de  Corny.  Present  to  him  my  most  affectionate  es- 
teem, and  ask  a  })lace  in  liis  recollection Your  affec- 
tionate friend  and  humble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  the  Comtesse  cf^HoudetdU 

New  York,  April  2d,  1790. 

Being  called  by  our  Government  to  assist  in  the  domestic 
administration,  instead  of  paying  my  respects  to  you  in  per- 
son as  I  hoped,  I  am  to  write  you  a  letter  of  adieu.  Ac- 
cept, I  pray  you,  Madame,  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  the  manifold  kindnesses  by  which  you  added  so  much  to 
the  happiness  of  my  life  in  Paris.  I  have  found  here  a  phi- 
losophic revolution,  philosophically  effected.  Yours,  though 
a  little  more  turbulent,  has,  I  hope,  by  this  time  issued  in 
success  and  peace.  Nobody  prays  for  it  more  sincerely 
than  I  do,  and  nobody  will  do  more  to  cherish  a  union  with 
a  nation  dear  to  us  through  many  ties,  and  now  more  ap- 
proximated by  the  change  in  its  Government. 

I  found  our  friend  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  bed — ^^cheerful  and 
free  from  pain,  but  still  in  his  bed.     He  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  details  I  gave  him  of  your  revolution.     I  ob- 
served his  face  often  flushed  in  the  course  of  it.     He    is 
much  emaciated.     M.  de  Crevecoeur  is  well,  but  a  little  ap- 
prehensive  that  the   spirit   of  reforming   and   economizing 
may  reach  his  office.     A  good  man  will  suffer  if  it  does. 
Permit  me,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  to  present  here  my  sincere 
respects  to  Monsieur  le  Comte  d'PIoudetot  and  to  Monsieur 
de  Sainte  Lambert.     The  philosophy  of  the  latter  will  have 
been  greatly  gratified  to  see  a  regeneration  of  the  condition 
of  man  in  Europe  so  happily  begun  in  his  own  country. 
Repeating  to  you,  Madame,  my  sincere  sense  of  your  good- 
ness to  me,  and  my  wishes  to  prove  it  on  every  occasion, 
adding  my  sincere  prayer  that  Heaven  may  bless  you  with 
many  years  of  life  and  health,  I  pray  you  to  accept  here  the 
homage  of  those  sentiments  of  respect  and  attachment  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  your 

most  obedient  and  bumble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 
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We  find  the  following  interesting  passage  in  a  letter  from 
Jefferson  to  M.  Grand,  written  on  the  23d  of  April : 

The  good  old  Dr.  Franklin,  bo  long  the  ornament  of  oiir 
country,  and  I  may  say  of  the  world,  haa  at  length  closed 
his  eminent  career.  He  died  on  the  17th  instant,  of  an  im- 
posthume  of  his  lungs,  which  having  suppurated  and  bui-st, 
he  had  not  strength  to  throw  off  the  matter,  and  was  suffo- 
cated by  it.  His  illness  from  this  imposthume  was  of  six- 
teen days.  Congress  wear  mourning  for  him,  by  a  resolve 
of  their  body. 

Nearly  a  year  later  wo  find  him  writing  to  the  President 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  France  as  follows ; 

I  have  it  in  charge  from  the  President  of  the  TJuited 
States  of  America,  to  communicate  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  France  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  Congress  to  the 
tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin  by  the 
enlightened  and  free  representatives  of  a  great  nation,  in 
their  decree  of  the  Ilth  of  June,  1790. 

That  the  loss  of  such  a  citizen  should  be  lamented  by  us 
among  whom  he  lived,  whom  he  bo  long  and  eminently 
served,  and  who  feel  their  country  advanced  and  honored 
by  his  birth,  life,  and  labors,  was  to  be  expected.  But  it  re- 
mained for  the  National  Assembly  of  France  to  set  the  first 
example  of  the  representatives  of  one  nation  doing  homage, 
by  a  public  act,  to  the  private  citizen  of  another,  and,  by 
withdrawing  arbitrary  lines  of  separation,  to  reduce  into 
one  fraternity  the  good  and  the  great,  wherever  they  have 
lived  or  died. 

Jefferson's  health  was  not  good  during  the  spring  of  the 
year  1790,  and  although  he  remained  at  his  post  he  wan  in- 
capacitated for  business  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
May.  He  was  frequently  prostrated  fi-om  the  effects  of  se- 
vere headaches,  which  sometimes  lasted  for  two  or  three 
days.     His  health  was  not  re-established  before  July. 

I  give  now  his  letters  home,  which  were  written  to  his 
dauffhters., .  Mrs.  Randolph   was  living  at   Monticello,  and 
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Maria,  or  "  little  Poll,"  now  not  quite  twelve  years  old,  was 
at  Eppington  on  a  visit  to  her  good  Aunt  Eppes.  These  let- 
ters give  an  admirable  picture  of  Jeffereon  as  the  father,  and 
betray  an  almost  motherly  tenderness  of  love  lor,  and  watch- 
fulness over,  his  daughters.  Martha,  though  a  married  wom- 
an, is  warned  of  the  difficulties  and  little  cares  of  her  new 
situation  in  life,  and  receives  timely  advice  as  to  how  to 
steer  clear  of  them ;  while  little  Maria  is  urged  to  prosecute 
her  studies,  to  be  good  and  industrious,  in  terms  so  full  of 
love  as  to  make  his  fatherly  advice  almost  irresistible.  The 
letters  show,  too,  his  longing  for  home,  and  how  eagerly  he 
craved  the  small  news,  as  well  as  the  great,  of  the  loved 
ones  he  had  left  behind  in  Virginia.  I  give  sometimes  an 
extract,  instead  of  the  whole  letter. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph, — [Mctract.l  • 

New  York,  April  4th,  1790. 
I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you  of  your  health,  your  occu- 
pations, where  you  arc,  etc.     Do  not  neglect  your  music.      It 
will  be  a  companion  which  will  sweeten  many  hours  of  life 
to  you.     I  assure  you  mine  here  is  triste  enough.     Having 
had  yourself  and  dear  Poll  to  live  with  me  so  long,  to  exer- 
cise my  affections  and  cheer  me  in  the  intervals  of  business, 
I  feel  heavily  the  separation  from  you.     It  is  a  circumstance 
of  consolation  to  know  that  you  are  happier,  and  to  see  a 
prospect  of  its  continuance  in  the  prudence  and  even  temper 
of  Mr.  Randolph  and  yourself     Your  new  condition  will  call 
for  abundance  of  little  sacrifices.     But  they  will  be  greatly- 
overpaid  by  the  measure  of  affection  they  secure  to  you. 
The  happiness  of  your  life  now  depends  on  the  continuing 
to  please  a  single  person.     To  this  all  other  objects  must  be 
secondary,  even  your  love  for  me,  were  it  possible  that  could 
ever  be  an  obstacle.     But  this  it  never  can  be.     Neither  of 
you  can  ever  have  a  more  faithful  friend  than  myself,  nor 
one  on  whom  you  can  count  for  more  sacrifices.     My  own  is 
become  a  secondary  object  to  the  happiness  of  you  both. 
Cherish,  then,  for  me,  my  dear  child,  the  affection  of  your 
husband,  and  continue  to  love  me  as  you  have  done,  and  to 
render  my  life  a  blessing  by  the  prospect  it  may  hold  up  to 
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me  of  Beeing  yon  happy.  Kiss  Maria  for  me  if  she  is  with 
you,  and  present  me  cordially  to  Mr.  Randolph ;  assuring 
yourself  of  the  constant  and  unchangeable  love  of  yours, 
affect  iooately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

His  daughter  Maria,  to  whom  the  following  letter  is  ad- 
dressed, was  at  the  time,  as  I  have  said,  not  quite  twelve 
yeara  old. 

To  Mary  Jegh-mn. 

New  York,  April  llth,  1700. 

Where  are  you,  my  dear  Maria?  how  are  you  occupied? 
Write  me  a  letter  by  the  fii-st  post,  and  answer  me  all  tlieae 
questions.  Tell  me  whether  you  see  the  sun  rise  every  day? 
how  many  pages  you  rtad  every  day  in  Don  Quixote  ?  how 
lai-  you  are  advanced  in  hira?  whether  you  repeat  a  gram- 
mar lesson  every  day;  what  tlse  you  read?  how  many 
hours  a  day  you  sew  ?  whether  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
continuing  your  music?  whether  you  know  how  to  make  a 
pudding  yet,  to  cut  out  a  beefsteak,  to  sow  spinach?  or  to 
set  a  hen  ?  Be  good,  my  dear,  as  I  have  always  found  you ; 
never  be  angry  with  any  body,  nor  speak  harm  of  them ;  try 
to  let  every  body's  faults  be  forgotten,  as  you  would  wish 
yours  to  be ;  take  more  pleasure  in  giving  what  is  best  to 
another  than  in  having  it  yourself,  and  then  all  the  world 
will  love  you,  and  I  more  than  all  the  world.  If  your  sister 
is  with  you,  kiss  her,  and  tell  her  how  much  1  love  her  also, 
and  present  ray  affections  to  Mr.  Randolph.  Love  your 
aunt  and  uncle,  and  be  dutiful  and  obliging  to  them  for  all 
their  kindness  to  you.  What  would  you  do  without  them, 
and  with  such  a  vagrant  for  a  father  ?  Say  to  both  of  them 
a  thousand  affectionate  things  for  me;  and  adieu,  my  dear 
Maria. 

TH.  JEFFEKSON. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Mfindolph. 

Naw  York.  April  HGlh,  1T91. 
I  write  regularly  once  a  week  to  Mr.  Randolph,  yourself, 
or  Polly,  in  hopes  it  may  Induce  a  letter  from  one  of  you  ev- 
ery week  also.     If  each  would  answer  by  the  first  post  my 
letter  to  them,  I  should  receive  it  within  the  three  weeks,  bo 
— M..^P-b^^. ajegnjaroprrespondBnce  with  eadh... 
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I  long  to  bear  how  you  pass  your  time.     I  think  both  Mr. 
Randolph  and  yourself  will  suffer  with  ennui  at  Richmond. 
Interesting  occupations  are  essential  to  happiness.     Indeed 
the  whole  art  of  being  happy  consists  in  the  art  of  finding 
employment.     I  know  none  so  interesting,  and  which  crowd 
upon  us  so  much  as  those  of  a  domestic  nature.     I  look  for- 
ward, therefore,  to  your  commencing  housekeepers  in  your 
own  farm,  with  some  anxiety.     Till  then  you  will  not  know 
how  to  fill  up  your  time,  and  your  weariness  of  the  things 
around  you  will  assume  the  form  of  a  weariness  of  one  an- 
other.    I  hope  Mr.  Randolph's  idea  of  settling  near  Monti- 
cello  will  gain  strength,  and  that  no  other  settlement  will, 
in  the  mean  time,  be  fixed  on.     I  wish  some  expedient  may 
be  devised  for  settling  him  at  Edgehill.     No  circnmstance 
ever  made  me  feel  so  strongly  the  thralldom  of  Mr.  Wayles's 
debt.     Were  I  liberated  from  that,  I  should  not  fear  but  that 
Colonel  Randolph  and  myself,  by  making  it  a  joint  contri- 
bution, could  effect  the  fixing  you  there,  without  interfering 
with  what  he  otherwise  proposes  to  give  Mr.  Randolph.     I 
shall  hope,  when  I  return  to  Virginia  in  the  fall,  that  some 
means  may  be  found  of  effecting  all  our  wishes. 

From  Mary  Jefferson. 

Richmond,  April  25th,  1790. 
My  dear  Papa — I  am  afraid  you  will  be  displeased  in 
knowing  where  I  am,  but  I  hope  you  will  not,  as  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph certainly  had  some  good  reason,  though  I  do  not  know 
it.*     I  have  not  been  able  to  read  in  Don  Quixote  every  day, 
as  I  have  been  travelling  ever  since  I  saw  you  last,  and  the 
dictionary  is  too  large  to  go  in  the  pocket  of  the  chariot,  nor 
have  I  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  continuing  my  music.     I 
am  now  reading  Robertson's  America.     I  thank  you  for  the 
advice  you  were  so  good  as  to  give  me,  and  will  try  to  follow 
it.     Adieu,  my  dear  papa.     I  am  your  affectionate  daughter, 

MARIA  JEFFERSON. 

To  Mary  Jefferson, 

New  York,  May  2d,  1790. 
My  dear  Maria — I  wrote  to  you  three  weeks  ago,  and  have 
not  yet  received  an  answer.     I  hope,  however,  that  one  is  on 

*  Mr.  Randolph  tX)ok  her  to  Richmond. 
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the  way,  and  that  I  shall  receive  it  by  the  first  post.  I  think 
it  very  long  to  have  been  absent  from  Virginia  two  mouths, 
and  not  to  have  received  a  line  from  yourself,  your  BiBter.or 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  I  am  very  uneasy  at  it.  As  I  write  once 
a  week  to  one  or  the  other  of  you  in  turn,  if  you  would  an- 
swer my  letter  the  day,  or  the  day  after  you  receive  it,  it 
would  always  come  to  hand  before  I  write  the  next  to  you. 
We  had  two  days  of  snow  the  beginning  of  last  week.  Let 
me  know  if  it  snowed  where  you  are.  I  send  you  some 
prints  of  a  new  kind  for  your  amusement.  I  send  several  to 
enable  you  to  be  generous  to  your  friends.  I  want  much  to 
hear  how  you  employ  yourself  Present  my  best  affections 
to  your  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins,  if  you  are  with  them,  or  to 
Mr.  Randolph  and  your  sister,  if  with  them.  Be  assured  of 
my  tender  iove  to  you,  and  continue  yours  to  your  aifec- 
tionate, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

From  Mary  Je^erson. 

EppbgKin,  May  23d,  1790. 
Dear  Papa — I  received  your  affectionate  letter  when  I  was 
at  Presqu'il,  but  was  not  able  to  answer  it  before  I  came 
here,  as  the  next  day  we  went  to  Aunt  Boiling's  and  then 
came  here.  I  thank  you  for  the  pictures  you  were  so  kind  as 
to  send  me,  and  will  tiy  that  your  advice  shall  not  Je  thrown 
away,  I  read  in  Don  Quixote  eveiy  day  to  my  aunt,  and 
say  my  grammar  in  Spanish  and  English,  and  write,  and 
read  in  Robertson's  America.  After  I  am  done  that,  I  work 
till  dinner,  and  a  little  more  after.  It  did  not  snow  at  all 
last  month.  My  cousin  Boiling  and  myseif  made  a  pudding 
the  other  day.  My  aunt  has  given  us  a  hen  and  chickens. 
Adieu,  my  dear  papa.  Believe  me  to  be  your  dutiful  ana  af- 
fectionate daughter, 

MARIA  JEFFERSON, 

To  Mary  Jeff'erson. 

New  York,  May  23d,  1T90. 

My  dear  Maria — I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter  of 

April   25lh,  because  I  had  been  near  two  months  without 

hearing  from  any  of  you.    Your  last  told  me  what  you  were 

not  doing ;  that  you  were  not  reading  Don  Quixote,  not  ap- 
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plying  to  your  music.  I  hope  your  next  will  tell  me  what  yqu 
are  doing.  Tell  your  uncle  that  the  President,  after  having 
been  so  ill  as  at  one  time  to  be  thought  dying,  is  now  quite 
recovered.*  I  have  been  these  three  weeks  confined  by  a 
periodical  headache.  It  has  been  the  most  moderate  I  ever 
had,  but  it  has  not  yet  left  me.  Present  my  best  affections 
to  your  uncle  and  aunt.  Tell  the  latter  I  shall  never  have 
thanks  enough  for  her  kindness  to  you,  and  that  you  will  re- 
pay her  in  love  and  duty.     Adieu,  my  dear  Maria. 

Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Mrs,  Eppes. 

New  York,  June  13th,  1 790. 

Dear  Madam — I  have  received  your  favor  of  May  23,  and 
with  great  pleasure,  as  I  do  every  thing  which  comes  from 
you.     I  have  had  a  long  attack  of  my  periodical  headache, 
which  was  severe  for  a  few  days,  and  since  that  has  been  very 
moderate.     Still,  however,  it  hangs  upon  me  a  little,  though 
for  about  ten  days  past  I  have  been  able  to  resume  business. 
I  am  sensible  of  your  goodness  and  attention  to  my  dear  Poll, 
and  really  jealous  of  you  ;  for  I  have  always  found  that  you 
disputed  with  me  the  iirst  place  in  her  affections.     It  would 
give  me  infinite  pleasure  to.  have  her  with  me,  but  there  is 
no  good  position  here,  and  indeed  we  are  in  too  unsettled  a 
state ;  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  the  day  before 
yesterday,  by  a  majority  of  53  against  6,  to  remove  to  Balti- 
more; but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Senate  will  con- 
cur.    However,  it  may,  very  possibly,  end  in  a  removal  either 
to  that  place  or  Philadelphia.     In  either  case,  I  shall  be  near- 
er home,  and  in  a  milder  climate,  for  as  yet  we  have  had  not 
more  than  five  or  six  summer  days.     Spring  and  fall  they 
never  have,  as  far  as  I  can  learn ;  they  have  ten  months  of 
winter,  two  of  summer,  with  some  winter  days  interspersed. 
Does  Mr.  Eppes  sleep  any  better   since  the  6th  of  March. 
Remember  me  to  him  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  be  as- 
sured of  the  cordial  and  eternal  affection  of  yours  sincerely, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

*  In  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  after  mentioning  the  Presi- 
dent's illness  and  convalescence,  he  says,  ^^He  continues  mending  to-daj,  and 
from  total  despair  we  are  now  in  good  hopes  of  him.'' 
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To  Mary  Jffferson. 

Hew  York,  Jane  13th,  1790. 
My  dear  Maria — I  have  received  your  letter  of  May  23d, 
which  was  in  answer  to  mine  of  May  2d,  but  I  wrote  yon 
also  on  the  23d  of  May,  bo  that  you  still  owe  me  an  answer 
to  that,  which  I  hope  is  now  on  the  road.  In  matters  of  cor- 
respondence as  well  as  of  money,  you  must  never  be  in  debt. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  the  account  you  give  me  of  your 
occupations,  and  the  making  the  pudding  is  as  good  an  ar- 
ticle of  them  as  any.  When  I  come  to  Vii^inia  I  shall  in- 
sist on  eating  a  pudding  of  your  own  making,  as  well  as  on 
trying  other  specimens  of  your  skill.  You  must  make  the 
most  of  your  time  while  yon  are  with  bo  good  an  aunt,  who 
can  learn  you  every  thing.  We  had  not  peas  nor  strawber- 
ries here  till  the  8th  day  of  this  month. .  On  the  same  day 
I  heard  the  first  whip-poor-will  whistle.  Swallows  and  mar- 
tins appeared  here  on  the  21st  of  April,  When  did  they  ap- 
pear with  you?  and  when  bad  you  peas,  strawberries,  and 
whip-poor-wills  in  Virginia?  Take  notice  hereafter  whether 
the  whip-poor-wills  always  come  with  the  strawberries  and 
peas.  Send  me  a  copy  of  the  maxims  I  gave  you,  also  a  list 
of  the  boots  I  promised  you.  I  have  had  a  long  touch  of 
my  periodical  headache,  but  a  very  moderate  one.  It  has 
not  quite  left  me  yet.  Adieu,  my  dear;  love  your  uncle, 
aunt,  and  cousins,  and  me  more  than  all. 
Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFEKSON. 

To  Mary  Jefferson. 

New  York,  July  4th,  1790. 
I  have  written  yon,  my  dear  Maria,  four  letters  since  I 
have  been  here,  and  I  have  received  from  you  only  two. 
You  owe  me  two,  then,  and  the  present  will  make  three. 
This  is  a  kind  of  debt  I  will  not  give  up.  You  may  ask 
how  I  will  help  myself.  By  petitioning  your  annt,  as  soon 
as  you  receive  a  letter,  to  make  you  go  without  your  dinner 
till  you  have  answered  it.  How  goes  on  the  Spanish  ?  How 
many  chickens  have  you  raised  this  summer?  Send  me 
a  list  of  the  books  I  have  promised  you  at  diffei-ont  times. 
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Tell  me  what  sort  of  weather  you  have  had,  \^hat  sort  of 

crops  are  likely  to  be  made,  how  your  uncle  and  annt  and 

the  family  do,  and  how  you  do  youreelf.     I  shall  see  you  in 

September  for  a  short  time.     Adieu,  my  dear  Poll. 

Yours  aifectionately, 

TH.  JEFFEBSON. 

From  Mary  Jefferson. 

Eppington,  July  20th,  1790. 

Dear  Papa — I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  not  writing  to 
you  before,  though  I  have  none  for  myself.  I  am  yerj  sorry 
to  hear  that  you  have  been  sick,  but  flatter  myself  that  it  is 
over.  My  aunt  Skip  with  has  been  very  sick,  but  she  is  bet- 
ter now ;  we  have  been  to  see  her  two  or  three  times.  You 
tell  me  in  your  last  letter  that  you  will  see  me  in  Septem- 
ber, but  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  that  says 
you  will  not  be  here  before  February ;  as  his  is  later  than 
yours,  I  am  afraid  you  have  changed  your  mind.  The  books 
that  you  have  promised  me  are  Anacharsis  and  Gibbon's  Ro- 
man Empire.  If  you  are  coming  in  September,  I  hope  you 
will  not  forget  your  promise  of  buying  new  jacks  for  the  pi- 
ano-forte that  is  at  Monticello.     Adieu,  my  dear  papa. 

I  am  your  affectionate  daughter, 

MARY  JEFFERSON. 

From  Mary  Jefferson, 

Eppington, ,  1790. 

Dear  Papa — I  have  just  received  your  last  favor,  of  July 
25th,  and  am  determined  to  write  to  you  every  day  till  I 
have  discharged  my  debt.  When  we  were  in  Cumberland 
we  went  to  church,  and  heard  some  singing-masters  that 
sang  very  well.  They  are  to  come  here  to  learn  my  sister  to 
sing ;  and  as  I  know  you  have  no  objection  to  my  learning 
any  thing,  I  am  to  be  a  scholar,  and  hope  to  give  you  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  an  anthem.  We  had  peas  the  10th  of 
May,  and  strawberries  the  lYth  of  the  same  month,  though 
not  in  that  abundance  we  are  accustomed  to,  in  consequence 
of  a  frost  this  spring.  As  for  the  martins,  swallows,  and 
whip-poor-wills,  I  was  so  taken  up  with  my  chickens  that  I 
never  attended  to  them,  and  therefore  can  not  tell  you  when 
they  came,  though  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  half  of- 
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them  (the  chickene),  for  my  cousin  Boiling  and  myself  have 
raised  but  thirteen  between  ub.     Adieu,  my  dear  papa. 
Believe  me  to  be  your  afiectiouate  daughter, 

MABIA  JEFFERSON. 

The  following  beautiful  letter  to  Mrs.  Randolph  was  called 
forth  by  the  mariiage  of  her  father-in-law  to  a  lady  of  a  dis- 
tinguished name  in  Virginia.  At  the  time  of  his  second  mar- 
riage, Colonel  Randolph  was  advanced  in  years,  and  his  bride 
still  in  her  teens.  The  marriage  settlement  alluded  to  in  the 
letter  secured  to  her  a  handsome  fortune. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

New  York,  July  17th,  1790. 

My  dear  Patsy — I  received  two  days  ago  yours  of  July 
2d,  with  Mr.  Randolph's  of  July  3d.  Mine  of  the  lUh  to 
Mr,  Raudolph  will  have  informed  you  that  I  expect  to  set 
out  fi-om  hence  for  Monticello  about  the  1st  of  September. 
As  this  depends  on  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  they 
begin  to  be  impatient,  it  is  more  probable  that  I  may  set  out 
sooner  than  later.  However,  my  letters  will  keep  you  better 
informed  as  the  time  approaches. 

Col.  Randolph's  marriage  was  to  be  expected.  All  his 
amusements  depending  on  society,  he  can  not  live  alone. 
The  settlement  spoken  of  may  be  liable  to  objections  in 
point  of  prudence  and  juntice.  However,  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  the  cause  of  any  diminution  of  affection  between  him  and 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  yourself  That  can  not  remedy  the  evil, 
and  may  make  it  a  great  deal  worse.  Besides  yourinterests, 
which  might  be  injured  by  a  misunderstanding,  be  assured 
that  your  happiness  would  be  infinitely  affected.  It  would 
be  a  canker-worm  eon-oding  eternally  on  your  minds.  There- 
fore, my  dear  child,  redouble  your  assiduities  to  keep  the  a& 
fections  of  Co!.  Randolph  and  his  lady  (if  he  is  to  have  one), 
in  proportion  as  the  difficulties  increase.  He  is  an  excellent, 
good  man,  to  whose  temper  nothing  can  be  objected,  but  too 
mucli  facility,  too  much  milk.  Avail  yourself  of  this  soft- 
ness, then,  to  obtain  his  attachment. 

If  the  lady  has  any  thing  difficult  in  her  disposition,  avoid 
what  is  rough,  and  attach  her  good  qualities  to  you.     Consid- 
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er  what  are  otherwise  as  a  bad  stop  in  your  harpsichord,  and 
do  not  touch  on  it,  but  make  yourself  happy  with  the  good 
ones.     Every  human  being,  my  dear,  must  thus  be  viewed, 
according  to  what  it  is  good  for ;  for  none  of  us,  no  not  one, 
is  pei-fect ;  and  were  we  to  love  none  who  had  imperfections, 
this  world  would  be  a  desert  for  our  love.     All  we  can  do  is 
to  make  the  best  of  our  friends,  love  and  cherish  what  is  good 
in  them,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  what  is  bad ;  but  no 
more  think  of  rejecting  them  for  it,  than  of  throwing  away  a 
piece  of  music  for  a  flat  passage  or  two.     Your  situation 
will  require  peculiar  attentions  and  respects  to  both  parties. 
Let  no  proof  be  too  much  for  either  your  patience  or  acqui- 
escence.    Be  you,  my  dear,  the  link  of  love,  union,  and  peace 
for  the  whole  family.     The  world  will  give  you  the   more 
credit  for  it,  in  proportion  to  the  diflSculty  of  the  task,  and 
your  own  happiness  will  be  the   greater  as  you   perceive 
that  you  promote  that  of  others.     Former  acquaintance  and 
equality  of  age  will  render  it  the  easier  for  you  to  cultivate 
and  gain  the  love  of  the  lady.     The  mother,  too,  becomes 
a  very  necessary  object  of  attentions. 

This  marriage  renders  it  doubtful  with  me  whether  it  will 
be  better  to  direct  our  overtures  to  Col.  R.  or  Mr.  H.  for  a 
farm  for  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  H.  has  a  good  tract  of  land  on 
the  other  side  of  Edgehill,  and  it  may  not  be  unadvisable 
to  begin  by  buying  out  a  dangerous  neighbor.  I  wish  Mr. 
Randolph  could  have  him  sounded  to  see  if  he  will  sell,  and 
at  what  price  ;  but  sounded  through  such  a  channel  as  would 
excite  no  suspicion  that  it  comes  from  Mr.  Randolph  or  my- 
self. Col.  Monroe  would  be  a  good  and  unsuspected  hand, 
as  he  once  thought  of  buying  the  same  lands.  Adieu,  my 
dear  child.     Present  my  warm  attachment  to  Mr.  Randolph. 

Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

JefFerBon  goes  with  the  PrestdenC  M  Rhode  Island. — Visits  Monticello.— 
IiBtler  to  Mrs.  Eppea.— Cioes  to  Philadelphia. — Family  Jjettets, ^Letter 
to  Washington. — Goes  to  Monticello. — Letters  lo  his  Daughter. — His 
Ana. — Letters  to  his  Danghter. — To  General  Washington. — To  Lafay- 
ette.— To  his  Daughter. 

In  the  month  of  August  (1790)  Jefferson  went  with  the 
President  on  a  visit  to  Rhode  Island.  In  his  recent  tour 
through  New  England,  the  President  had  not  visited  Rhode 
Island,  hecanse  that  State  had  not  then  adopted  the  new  Con- 
stitution ;  now,  however,  wishing  to  recruit  a  little  after  his 
late  illness,  he  hent  his  steps  thither.  On  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember Jefferson  set  out  for  Virginia.  He  offered  Mr.  Madi- 
son a  seat  in  his  carriage,  and  the  two  friends  journeyed  home 
together,  stopping  at  Mount  Vernon  to  pay  a  visit  of  two 
days  to  the  President.  He  arrived  at  Monticello  on  the  19th, 
and  found  his  whole  tamily  assembled  there  to  welcome  him 
back  after  his  six  months'  absence. 

On  the  eve  of  liis  return  to  the  seat  of  government  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  from  which  I  give  the  follow- 
ing extract : 

The  solitude  she  (Mrs.  Randolph)  will  be  in  induces  me  to 
leave  Polly  with  her  this  winter.  In  the  spring  I  shall  have 
her  at  Philadelphia,  if  I  can  find  a  good  situation  for  her 
there.  I  would  not  choose  to  have  her  there  after  fourteen 
years  of  age.  As  soon  as  I  am  fixed  in  Philadelphia,  I  shall 
be  in  hopes  of  receiving  Jack.  Load  him,  on  his  departure, 
with  chaises  not  to  give  his  heart  to  any  object  he  will  find 
there.  I  know  no  such  useless  bauble  in  a  house  as  a  girl' 
of  mere  city  education.  She  would  finish  by  fixing  him 
there  and  ruining  him.  I  wilt  enforce  on  him  your  chaises, 
and  all  others  which  shall  be  for  his  good. 
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After  enjoying  the  society  of  his  children  and  the  sweets 
of  domestic  life  for  not  quite  two  months,  Jefferson  reluc- 
tantly turned  his  back  upon  home  once  more,  and  set  out  for 
the  seat  of  government  on  the  8th  of  November.  Mr.  Madi- 
son again  took  a  seat  in  his  carriage  on  returning*,  and  they 
once  more  stopped  at  Mount  Venion,  where  Washington  still 
lingered,  enjoying  the  repose  of  home  life  on  the  peaceful 
banks  of  the  Potomac. 

After  having  established  himself  in  his  new  abode  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Mr.  Jefferson  began  his  regular  weekly  correspond- 
ence with  his  family  in  Virginia ;  and  I  give  the  following 
letters  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  life  during  his  absence  from 
home  on  this  occasion,  which  continued  from  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1790,  to  the  12th  of  September,  1791. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  Ist,  1790. 
My  dear  Daughter — In  my  letter  of  last  week  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, I  mentioned  that  I  should  write  every  Wednesday  to 
him, yourself, and  Polly  alternately;  and  that  my  letters  ar- 
riving at  Montieello  tlie  Saturday,  and  the  answer  being  sent 
olf  on  Sunday,  I  should  receive  it  the  day  before  I  should 
have  to  write  again  to  the  same  person,  so  as  that  the  cor- 
roHpondonce  witli  each  would  be  exactly  kept  up.     I  hope 
you  will  do  it,  on  your  part.     I  delivered  the  fan  and  note  to 
your  friend  INfrs.  Waters  (Miss  Rittenhouse  that  was),  she  be- 
ing now  married  to  a  Dr.  Waters.     They  live  in  the  house 
with  her  father.     She  complained  of  the  petit  format  of  your 
let  t  er,  and  Mrs.  Trist  of  no  letter.    I  inclose  you  the  "  Magasin 
des  Modes"  of  July.    My  furniture  is  arrived  from  Paris;  but 
it  will  be  long  before  I  can  open  the  packages,  as  my  house 
will  not  be  ready  to  receive  them  for  some  weeks.     As  soon 
as  they  are  opened,  the  mattresses,  etc.,  shall  be  sent  on. 
News  for  ^fr.  Randolph — the  letters  from  Paris  inform  that 
as  yet  all  is  safe  there.     They  are  emitting  great  sums  of 
paper  money.     They  rather  believe  there  will  be  no  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  England ;    but   the  letters   from  London 
count  on  a  war,  and  it  seems  rather  probable.     A  general 
peace  is  established  in  the  north  of  Europe,  except  between 
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Russia  and  Turkey.     Tt  is  expected  between  them  alsa 
Wheat  here  is  a  Fi-ench  crown  the  bushel. 

Eiss  dear  Poll  for  me.  Remember  me  to  Mr,  Randolph. 
I  do  not  know  yet  how  the  Edgehill  negotiation  has  termi- 
nated.   Adieu,  my  dear.    Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Mary  Jefferson. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  7th,  1790. 
My  dear  Poll — This  week  I  write  to  you,  and  if  you  an- 
swer my  letter  as  soon  as  you  receive  it,  and  send  it  to  Colo- 
nel Bell  at  Charlottesville,  I  shall  receive  it  the  day  before  I 
write  to  you  again — that  will  be  three  weeks  hence,  and  this 
I  shall  expect  you  to  do  always,  so  that  by  the  correspond- 
ence of  Mr.  Randolph,  your  sister,  and  yourseUj  I  may  hear 
from  home  once  a  week.  Mr.  Randolph's  letter  from  Rich- 
mond came  to  me  about  five  days  ago.  How  do  you  all  do? 
Tell  me  that  in  your  letter;  also  what  is  going  forward  with 
you,  how  you  employ  yourself,  what  weather  you  have  had. 
We  have  already  had  two  or  three  snows  here.  The  work- 
men are  so  slow  in  finishing  the  house  I  have  rented  here, 
that  I  know  not  when  I  shall  have  it  ready,  except  one  room, 
which  they  promise  me  this  week,  and  which  will  be  my 
bed-room,  study,  dining-room,  and  parlor.  I  am  not  able  to 
give  any  later  news  about  peace  or  war  than  of  October 
16th,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  to  your  sister.  Wheat 
has  fallen  a  few  pence,  and  will,  I  think,  continne  to  fall, 
slowly  at  first,  and  rapidly  after  a  while.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Maria;  kiss  your  sister  for  me,  and  assure  Mr.  Randolph  of 
my  affection.  I  will  not  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you,  lest, 
by  rendering  you  vain,  it  might  render  you  less  worthy  of 
my  love.     Encore  adieu. 

TH.  J. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

Philadelphia,  Deo.  23d,  1790. 
My  dear  Daughter — This  is  a  scolding  letter  for  you  all. 
I  have  not  received  a  scrip  of  a  pen  from  home  since  I  left  it. 
I  think  it  so  easy  for  you  to  write  me  one  letter  every  week, 
which  will  be  but  once  in  the  three  weeks  for  each  of  yon, 
when  I  write  one  every  week,  who  have  not  one  moment's 
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repose  from  business,  from  the  first  to  the  last  moment  of 
the  week. 

Perhaps  you  think  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  me.  It  is  a 
great  deal  to  say  you  are  all  well;  or  that  one  has  a  cold, 
another  a  fever,  etc. :  besides  that,  there  is  not  a  sprig  of 
grass  that  shoots  uninteresting  to  me;  nor  any  tiling  that 
moves,  from  yourself  down  to  Berg^re  or  Grizzle.  Write, 
then,  my  dear  daughter,  punctually  on  your  day,  and  Mr. 
Randolph  and  Polly  on  theirs.  I  suspect  you  may  have 
news  to  tell  me  of  yourself  of  the  most  tender  interest  to 
me.     Why  silent,  then  ? 

To  Mary  Jefferson. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  5th,  1791. 
T  did  not  write  to  you,  my  dear  Poll,  the  last  week,  be- 
cause I  was  really  angry  at  receiving  no  letter.  I  have  now 
been  near  nine  weeks  from  home,  and  have  never  had  a  scrip 
of  a  pen,  when  by  the  regularity  of  the  post  I  might  receive 
your  letters  as  frequently  and  as  exactly  as  if  I  were  at 
Charlottesville.  I  ascribed  it  at  first  to  indolence,  but  the 
affection  must  be  weak  which  is  so  long  overruled  by 
that.     Adieu.  TH.  J. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph, 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  9th,  1791. 

My  dear  Martha — Your  two  last  letters  are  those  which 
have  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure  of  any  I  ever  received 
from  you.  The  one  announced  that  you  were  become  a  no- 
table housewife ;  the  other,  a  mother.  The  last  is  undoubt- 
edly the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  matrimonial  happiness,  as 
the  first  is  its  daily  aliment.  Accept  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations for  yourself  and  Mr.  Randolph. 

I  hope  you  are  getting  well ;  towards  which  great  care  of 
yourself  is  necessary;  for  however  advisable  it  is  for  those  in 
health  to  expose  themselves  freely,  it  is  not  so  for  the  sick. 
You  will  be  out  in  time  to  begin  your  garden,  and  that  will 
tempt  you  to  be  out  a  great  deal,  than  which  nothing  will 
tend  more  to  give  you  health  and  strength.  Remember  me 
affectionately  to  Mr.  Randolph  and  Polly,  as  well  as  to  Miss 
Jenny.     Yours  sincerely, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 
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From  Mary  Jefferson. 

Monticello,  Jannuy  22d,  1T91. 
Dear  Papa — I  received  yonr  letter  of  December  the  7th 
about  a,  fortnight  ago,  and  would  have  aoswered  it  directly, 
but  my  sister  had  to  answer  hers  last  week  and  I  this.  We- 
are  all  well  at  present.  Jeiiiiy  Randolph  and  myself  keep 
house — she  one  week,  and  I  the  other.  I  owe  sister  thirty- 
five  pages  in  Don  Quixote,  and  am  now  paying  them  aa  fast 
as  I  can.  Last  Christmas  I  gave  sister  the  "Tales  of  th(j 
Castle,"  and  she  made  me  a  present  of  the  "  Observer,"  a  lit- 
tle ivory  box,  and  one  of  her  drawings ;  and  to  Jenny  she 
gave  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  some  other  things.  Adieu,  dear 
Papa.     I  am  your  affectionate  daughter, 

MABIA  JEFFEE.SON. 

To  Mary  Jefferson. 

PhiladetphiB,  February  IGth,  1731. 

My  dear  Poll — At  length  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
you,  Aa  the  spell  is  now  broken,  I  hope  you  will  contniue 
to  write  every  three  weeks.  Observe,  I  do  not  admit  the 
excuse  you  make  of  not  writing  because  your  sister  had  not 
written  the  week  before ;  let  each  write  their  own  week 
without  regard  to  what  others  do,  or  do  not  do.  I  con- 
gratulate you,  my  dear  aunt,  on  your  new  title.  I  hope  you 
pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  your  niece,  and  that  you 
have  begun  to  give  her  lessons  on  the  harpsichoi-d,  in  Span- 
ish, etc;  Tell  your  sister  I  make  her  a  present  of  Gregory's 
"Comparative  View,"  inclosed  herewith,  and  that  she  will 
find  in  it  a  great  deal  of  useful  advice  ibr  a  young  mother. 
I  hope  hei-self  and  the  child  are  well.  Kiss  them  both  for 
me.  Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr,  Randolph  and  Miss 
Jenny,  Mind  your  Spanish  and  your  havpsichoril  welt,  aud 
think  often  and  always  of,  yonrs  affectionately, 

Tn.  JEFFERSON. 

P.S, — Letter  inclosed,  with  the  hook  for  your  sistei". 

From  Martf  Jefferson. 

Monlicello,  Fehmary  13th,  1791. 
Dear  Papa — I  am  very  sorry  that  my  not  having  writ- 
ten to  you  before  made   you   doubt  my  affection  towards 
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you,  and  hope  that  after  having  read  my  last  letter  you 
were  not  so  displeased  as  at  first.  In  my  last  I  said  that 
my  sister  was  very  well,  but  she  was  not ;  she  had  been  sick 
all  day  without  my  knowing  any  thing  of  it,  as  I  staid  tip 
stairs  the  whole  day ;  however,  she  is  very  well  now,  and 
the  little  one  also.  She  is  very  pretty,  has  beautiful  deep- 
blue  eyes,  and  is  a  very  fine  child.  Adieu,  my  dear  papa. 
Believe  me  to  be  your  affectionate  daughter, 

MARIA  JEFFERSON. 

To  Mary  Jefferson. 

♦  Philadelphia,  March  9th,  1791. 

My  dear  Maria — I  am  happy  at  length  to  have  a  letter  of 
yours  to  answer,  for  that  which  you  wrote  to  me  February 
13th  came  to  hand  February  28th.     I  hope  our  correspond- 
ence will  now  be  more  regular,  that  you  will  be  no    more 
lazy,  and  I  no  more  in  the  pouts  on  that  account.     On  the 
2'7th  of  February  I  saw  blackbirds  and  robin-redbreasts,  and 
on  the  1i\\  of  this  month  I  heard  frogs  for  the  first  time  this 
year.     Have  you  noted  the  first  appearance  of  these  things 
at  Monticello  ?     I  hope  you  have,  and  will  continue  to  note 
every  appearance,  animal  and  vegetable,  which  indicates  the 
approach  of  spring,  and  will  communicate  them  to  me.     By 
these  means  we  shall  be  able  to  compare  the  climates  of 
Philadelphia  and  Monticello.     Tell  me  when  you  shall  have 
peas,  etc.,  up ;  when  every  thing  comes  to  table ;  when  you 
shall  have  the  first  chickens  hatched :  when  everv  kind  of 
tree   blossoms,  or  puts  forth   leaves ;   when   each   kind   of 
flower  blooms.     Kiss  your  sister  and  niece  for  me,  and  pre- 
sent me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Randolph  and  Miss  Jenny. 

Yours  tenderly,  my  dear  Maria, 

TH.  J. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph, 

Philadelphia,  March  24th,  1791. 

My  dear  Daughter — The  badness  of  the  roads  retards  the 
post,  so  that  I  have  received  no  letter  this  week  from  Monti- 
cello. I  shall  hope  soon  to  have  one  from  yourself;  to  know 
from  that  that  you  are  perfectly  re-established,  that  the  lit- 
tle Anne  is  becoming  a  big  one,  that  you  have  received  Dr. 
Gregory's  book  and  are  daily  profiting  from  it.     This  will 
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hardly  reach  you  in  time  to  put  you  on  the  watch  for  the 
anmitar  eclipse  of  the  sun,  ^vhicih  is  to  happen  on  Sunday 
Be'nnight,  to  begin  about  sunrUe.  It  will  be  sueh  a  one  as 
is  rarely  to  be  seen  twice  in  one  life.  I  hare  lately  received 
a  letter  from  Fulwar  Skipwith,  who  is  Consul  for  us  in  Mai^ 
tinique  and  Guadaloupe.  He  fixed  himself  firet  in  the  for- 
mer, but  has  removed  to  ll  latter  Ai-e  any  of  your  ac- 
quaintances in  either  of  those  lands  ?  If  they  are,  I  wish 
you  would  write  to  them  and  recommend  him  to  their  ac- 
quaintance. He  will  be  a  B  e  elm  through  which  you 
may  exchange  souven  ra  v  tl  yo  f  lends  of  a  more  useful 
kind  than  those  of  the  con  ent  He  sent  me  half  a  dozen 
pots  of  very  fine  sweetmeate.  Apples  and  cider  are  the 
gi-eatest  presents  which  can  be  sent  to  those  islands.  I 
can  make  those  pi-esents  for  you  whenever  you  choose  to 
write  a  letter  to  accompany  them,  only  obeei-ving  the  sea- 
Bon  for  apples.  They  had  better  deliver  their  letters  for 
yon  to  F,  S.  Skipwith,  Things  are  going  on  well  in  France, 
the  Revolution  being  past  all  danger.  The  National  Assem- 
bly being  to  separate  soon,  that  event  will  seal  the  whole 
with  security.  Their  islandw,  but  more  particularly  St.  Do- 
mingo and  Martinique,  are  involved  in  a  horrid  civil  war, 
Kothing  can  be  more  distressing  thau  the  situation  of  their 
inhabitants,  as  thetr  slaves  have  been  called  into  action,  and 
are  a  terrible  engine,  absolutely  ungovernable.  It  is  worse 
in  Martinique,  which  was  the  i-eason  Mr.  Skipwith  left  it. 
An  army  and  fl.eet  fi-om  France  are  expected  every  lionr  to 
quell  the  disorders.  I  suppose  you  are  busily  engaged  in 
your  garden.  I  expect  full  details  on  that  subject  as  well 
as  from  Poll,  that  I  may  judge  what  sort  of  a  gardener  yon 
make.  Present  me  afifectionately  to  all  around  you,  and  be 
assured  of  the  tender  and  unalterable  love  cf,  yours, 

TH,  JEFFEBSON. 

From  Mary  Jefferson, 

Montieeilo,  March  6th.  1701. 
According  to  my  dear  papa's  request  I  now  sit  down  to 
write.  We  were  very  uneasy  for  not  having  had  a  letter 
from  you  since  six  weeks,  till  yesterday  I  received  yours, 
which  I  now  answer.  The  marble  pedestal  and  a  dressing- 
table  are  come.      Jenny  is  gone  down  with  Mrs.  Fleming, 
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who  came  here  to  see  sister  when  she  was  sick.  I  suppose 
you  have  not  received  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Randolph  de- 
sires you  to  name  the  child.  We  hope  you  will  come  to  see 
us  this  summer,  therefore  you  must  not  disappoint  us,  and 
I  expect  you  want  to  see  my  little  niece  as  much  as  you 
do  any  of  us.  We  are  all  well,  and  hope  you  are  so  too. 
Adieu,  dear  papa.     I  am  your  affectionate  daughter, 

MARIA  JEFFERSON. 
P.S.  My  sister  says  I  must  tell  you  the  child  grows  very  fast. 

To  Mary  Jefferson. 

Philadelphia,  March  31st,  1791. 
My  dear  Maria — I  am  happy  to  have  a  letter  of  yours  to 
answer.     That  of  March  6th  came  to  my  hands  on  the  24th. 
By-the-by,  you  never  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  my  let- 
ters, nor  tell  me  on  what  day  they  came  to  hand.     I  pre- 
sume that  by  this  time  you  have  received  the  two  dressing- 
tables  with  marble  tops.     I  give  one  of  them  to  your  sister, 
and  the  other  to  you  :  mine  is  here  with  the  top  broken  in 
two.      Mr.  Randolph's  letter,  referring  to  me  the  name  of 
your  niece,  was  very  long  on  the  road.    I  answered  it  as  soon 
as  I  received  it,  and  hope  the  answer  got  duly  to  hand.    Lest 
it  should  have  been  delayed,  I  repeated  last  week  to  your 
sister  the  name  of  Anne,  which  I  had  recommended  as  be- 
longing to  both  families.     I  wrote  you  in  my  last  that  the 
frogs  had  begun  their  songs  on  the  7th ;  since  that  the  blue- 
birds saluted  us  on  the  1 7th ;  the  weeping-willow  began  to 
leaf  on  the  18th  ;  the  lilac  and  gooseberry  on  the  25th;  and 
the  golden-willow  on  the  26th.    I  inclose  for  your  sister  three 
kinds  of  flowering  beans,  very  beautiful  and  very  rare.     She 
must  plant  and  nourish  them  with  her  own  hand  this  year, 
in  order  to  save  enough  seeds  for  herself  and  me.     Tell  Mr. 
Randolph  I  have  sold  my  tobacco  for  five  dollars  per  c,  and 
the  rise  between  this  and  September.     Warehouse  and  ship- 
ping expenses  in  Virginia,  freight  and  storage  here,  come  to 
28,  9d.  a  hundred,  so  that  it  is  as  if  I  had  sold  it  in  Rich- 
mond for  21s,  Sd,  credit  till  September,  or  half  per  cent,  per 
month  discount  for  the  ready  money.     If  he  chooses  it,  his 
Bedford  tobacco  may  be  included  in  the  sale.     Kiss  every 

body  for  me.    Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 


LETTEH  TO  JAMES  MADISON^. 


To  JS[artha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

Fhiludelphia,  April  ITtb,  1791, 
My  dear  Daughter — Since  I  wrote  last  to  you,  which  was 
on  the  24tli  of  Mareh,I  have  received  yours  of  March  22.  I 
am  iodeed  sorry  to  hear  of  the  situation  of  Walter  Gilmer, 
and  shall  hope  the  letters  from  MoDticello  will  continue  to 
inform  me  how  he  does.  I  know  how  much  his  parents  will 
Bnfier,  and  how  much  he  merited  all  their  alfeutiou.  Mrs. 
Trist  has  been  so  kind  as  to  have  your  calash  made,  hut  ei- 
ther by  mistake  of  the  maker  or  myself  it  is  not  lined  with 
green.  I  have,  therefore,  desired  a  gi-eeu  lining  to  be  got, 
which  you  can  put  in  yoursi'lf  if  you  prefer  it,  Mrs.  Trist 
has  observed  that  there  is  a  kind  of  veil  lately  inti-oduced 
here,  and  much  approved.  It  fastens  over  the  bnm  of  the 
hat,  and  then  draws  round  the  neck  as  close  or  open  as  you 
please,  I  desire  a  couple  to  be  made,  to  go  with  the  calaah 
and  other  things.  Mr.  Lewis  not  liking  to  write  letters,  I  do 
not  hear  from  him;  but  I  hope  you  are  i-eadily  furnished 
with  all  the  supplies  and  conveniences  the  estate  afibrds.  I 
shall  not  he  able  to  see  you  till  September,  by  which  time 
the  young  grand-daughter  will  begin  to  look  bold  and  know- 
ing. I  inclose  you  a  letter  to  a  woman  who  lives,  I  believe, 
on  Buck  Island.  It  is  from  her  sister  in  Paris,  which  I  would 
wisli  yon  to  send  express.  I  hope  your  garden  is  flourishing. 
Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Randolph  and  Polly. 
Yours  sincerely,  my  dear, 

Tn.  JEFFERSON. 

I  find  among  his  letters  for  this  month  (March)  the  follow- 
ing friendly  note  to  Mr.  Madison  : 

Jefferson  tn  Madison, 
Wliat  say  you  to  taking  a  wade  into  the  country  at  noon  ? 
It  will  be  pleasant  above  head  at  least,  and  the  party  will 
finish  by  dining  here.  Infoi-mation  that  Colonel  Beckwilh  is 
coming  to  be  an  inmate  with  you,  and  I  presume  not  a  de- 
sirable one,  encourages  me  to  make  a  proposition,  which  I 
did  not  venture  as  long  as  you  had  your  agreeable  Congres- 
sional society  about  you  ;  that  is,  to  come  and  take  a  bed  and 
plate  with  me.    I  have  four  rooms,  of  which  any  one  is  at 
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your  service.  Three  of  them  are  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  the 
other  on  the  ground-floor,  and  can  be  in  readiness  to  receive 
you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  Sir, 
to  do  it,  if  it  be  not  disagreeable  to  you.  To  me  it  will  be  a 
relief  from  a  solitude  of  which  I  have  too  much ;  and  it  will 
lessen  your  repugnance  to  be  assured  it  will  not  increase  my 
expenses  an  atom.  When  I  get  my  library  open,  you  will  oft- 
en find  a  convenience  in  being  close  at  hand  to  it.  The  ap- 
proaching season  will  render  this  situation  more  agreeable 
than  Fifth  Street,  and  even  in  the  winter  you  will  not  find  it 
disagreeable.  Let  me,  I  beseech  you,  have  a  favorable  an- 
swer to  both  propositions. 
March  13th,  1791. 

To  Mary  Jefferson, 

Philadelphia,  April  24th,  1791. 
I  have  received,  my  dear  !Maria,  your  letter  of  March  26th. 
I  find  I  have  counted  too  much  on  you  as  a  botanical  and 
zoological  correspondent,  for  I  undertook  to  aflirm  here  that 
the  fruit  was  not  killed  in  Virginia,  because  I  had  a  young 
daughter  there  who  was  in  that  kind  of  correspondence  with 
me,  and  who,  I  was  sure,  would  have  mentioned  it  if  it  had 
been  so.      However,  I  shall  go  on  communicating  to  you 
whatever  may  contribute  to  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
two  climates,  in  hopes  it  will  induce  you  to  do  the  same  to 
me.     Instead  of  waiting  to  send  the  two  veils  for  your  sis- 
ter and  yourself  round  with  the  other  things,*!  inclose  them 
with  this  letter.     Observe  that  one  of  the  strings  is  to  be 
drawn  tight  round  the  root  of  the  crown  of  the  hat,  and  the 
veil  then  falling  over  the  brim  of  the  hat,  is  drawn  by  the 
lower  string  as  tight  or  loose  as  you  please  round  the  necV. 
When  the  veil  is  not  chosen  to  be  down,  the  lower  string  is 
also  tied  round  the  root  of  the  crown,  so  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearatioe  of  a  puffed  bandage  for  the  hat.     I  send  also  in- 
closed the  green  lining  for  the  calash.     J.  Eppes  is  arrived 
here.     Present  my  affections  to  Mr.  R.,  your  sister,  and  niece. 

Yours  with  tender  love, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 
April  5.  Apricots  in  bloom, 
Cherry  leafing. 
9.  Peiich  in  bloom, 

Apple  leafing. 
11.  Cherry  in  blossom. 


C( 


ii 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITB  HIS  DAVOHTERS, 


Mom  Mary  Jefferson. 

Miimkello,  April  18th,  1791. 
Dear  Papa — I  received  your  letter  of  Maroh  3lBt  the  14tli 
of  this  month  ;  as  for  that  of  March  fl,  I  received  it  some 
time  last  month,  hut  I  do  not  remember  the  day.  I  have 
finished  Don  Quixote,  and  as  I  have  not  Desoles  yet,  I  shall 
read  Laziii'illo  de  Toi-mes,  Tlie  garden  is  backward,  the  iii- 
elosnre  having  but  lately  been  tinished.  I  wish  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  seven  yards  of  cloth  like  the  piece 
I  send  yon.     Adieu,  my  dear  papa. 

I  am  your  affectionate  daughter, 

MAEIA  JEFFERSON. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. — {^Extract.'] 

Philadeljihia,  May  8th,  1791. 
I  thank  you  for  all  the  Bmall  news  of  your  letter,  which  it 
is  very  grateful  for  me  to  i-eceive.  I  am  happy  to  find  you 
are  on  good  terms  with  your  neighbors.  It  is  almost  the 
most  important  circumstance  in  life,  since  nothing  is  so  cor- 
roding as  frequently  to  meet  persona  with  whom  one  has 
any  diflerence.  The  ill-will  of  a  single  neighbor  is  an  im- 
mense drawback  on  the  happiness  of  life,  and  therefore  their 
good-will  can  not  be  bought  too  dear. 

To  Mary  Jefferson. 

PhUadelphia,  May  Sth,  1791. 
My  dear  Maria — Your  letter  of  April  18th  came  to  hand 
on  the  30th  ;  that  of  May  1st  I  received  last  night.  By  the 
stage  which  carries  this  letter  I  send  you  twelve  yards  of 
Btnped  nankeen  of  the  pattern  inclosed.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Brown,  merchant  in  Richmond,  and  will  ar 
rive  there  with  this  letter.  There  are  no  stuffs  here  of  the 
kind  you  sent.  April  30th  the  lilac  blossomed.  May  4th 
the  gelder-rose,  dogwood,  redbnd,  azalea  were  in  blossom. 
We  have  still  pretty  constant  fires  here,  T  shall  answer  Mr. 
Randolph's  letter  a  week  hence.  It  will  be  the  last  I  shall 
write  to  Monticello  for  some  weeks,  because  about  this  day 
se'nnight  I  set  out  to  join  Mr.  Madison  at  New  York,  from 
whence  we  shall  go  up  to  Albany  and  Lake  George,  then 
cross  over  to  Bennington,  and  so  through  Vermont  to  the 
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Connecticut  River,  down  Connecticut  River,  by  Hartford,  to 
New  Haven,  then  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Take  a 
map  and  trace  this  route.  I  expect  to  be  back  in  Philadel- 
phia about  the  middle  of  June.  I  am  glad  you  are  to  leara 
to  ride,  but  hope  that  your  horse  is  very  gentle,  and  that 
you  will  never  be  venturesome.  A  lady  should  never  ride 
a  horse  which  she  might  not  safely  lide  without  a  bridle.  I 
long  to  be  with  you  all.  Kiss  the  little  one  every  morning 
for  me,  and  learn  her  to  run  about  before  I  come.     Adieu, 

my  dear.     Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  following  letter  from  Jefferson  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Eppes,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  young  Jack  Eppes,  his  fu- 
ture son-in-law : 

To  Francis  Eppes, 

Philadelphia,  May  15th,  1791. 
Dear  Sir — Jack's  letters  will  have  informed  you  of  his  ar- 
rival here  safe  and  in  health Your  favors  of  April 

5th  and  27th  are  received.  I  had  just  answered  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Skipwith's  on  the  subject  of  the  Guineaman,  and  there- 
fore send  you  a  copy  of  that  by  way  of  answer  to  your  last. 
I  shall  be  in  Virginia  in  October,  but  can  not  yet  say  whether 
I  shall  be  able  to  go  to  Richmond. 

Jack  is  now  set  in  to  work  regularly.  He  passes  from 
two  to  four  hours  a  day  at  the  College,  completing  his 
courses  of  sciences,  and  four  hours  at  the  law.  Besides  this, 
he  will  write  an  hour  or  two  to  learn  the  style  of  business 
and  acquire  a  habit  of  writing,  and  will  read  something  in 
history  and  government.  The  course  I  propose  for  him  will 
employ  him  a  couple  of  years.  I  shall  not  fail  to  impress 
upon  him  a  due  sense  of  the  advantage  of  qualifying  himself 
to  get  a  living  independently  of  other  resources.  As  yet  I 
discover  nothing  but  a  disposition  to  apply  closely.  I  set 
out  to-morrow  on  a  journey  of  a  month  to  Lakes  George, 
,  Champlain,  etc.,  and  having  yet  a  thousand  things  to  do,  I 
can  only  add  assurances  of  the  sincere  esteem  with  which  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 
Francis  Eppes,  Esq.,  Eppington. 
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In  a  letter  of  the  Bamc  date  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  he  writes : 

To  Mrs.  EppHs. 

I  received  your  favor  of  April  6th  by  Jack,  and  my  letter 
of  this  date  to  Mr.  Eppes  will  inform  you  that  he  is  well 
under  way,  If  we  (.'an  keep  bini  out  of  love,  he  will  be  able 
to  go  straight  forward  and  to  make  good  progress.  I  re- 
ceive with  veal  pleasure  your  congratulations  on  my  ad- 
vancement to  the  veniirabie  corps  of  grand fiiihers,  and  can 
assure  you  v^ith  truth  that  I  expect  troiu  it  more  telioity 
than  any  other  advancement  ever  gave  me.  I  only  wish  for 
the  hour  when  I  may  go  and  enjoy  it  entire.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  have  troubled  you  with  Maria  when  I  lert  Vir- 
ginia in  November,  satisfied  it  would  be  better  for  lixr  to 
be  with  you ;  but  the  solitude  of  her  sister,  and  the  dcsu-e 
of  keeping  them  united  in  that  affection  for  each  other 
which  is  to  be  the  best  future  food  of  their  lives,  induced 
me  to  leave  her  at  Mouticello. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Ranihlph. 

Lake  Chomplain,  Muy  81  si,  1791. 
My  dear  Martha — I  wrote  to  Maria  yesterday  while  sail- 
ing on  Lake  George,  and  the  same  kind  of  leisure  is  afforded 
me  to-day  to  write  to  you.  Lake  Geoi'ge  is,  without  com- 
paiison,  the  most  beautiful  water  I  ever  saw ;  formed  by  a 
contour  of  mountains  into  a  basin  thirty-five  miles  long,  and 
from  two  to  four  miles  broad,  finely  interspersed  with  isl- 
ands, its  water  limpid  as  crystal,  and  the  mountain  sides  cov- 
ered with  rich  groves  of  thuja,  silver  fir,  white  pine,  aspen, 
and  paper  birch  down  to  the  water-edge;  here  and  there 
precipices  of  rock  to  checker  the  scene  and  save  it  from  mo- 
notony. An  abundance  of  speckled  trout,  salmon  trout, 
bass,  and  other  fish,  with  which  it  is  stored,  have  added, 
to  our  olher  amusements,  the  sport  of  taking  them.  Lake 
Champlain,  though  much  larger,  is  a  far  less  pleasant  water. 
It  is  muddy,  turbulent,  and  yields  little  game.  After  pene- 
trating into  it  about  twenty-five  miles,  we  have  been  obliged, 
by  a  head  wind  and  high  sea,  to  return,  having  spent  a  day 
and  a  half  in  sailing  on  it.  We  shall  take  our  route  aorain 
through  Lake  George,  pass  through  Vermont,  dowti  Cuiiu 
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cut  River,  and  through  Long  Island  to  New  York  and  Phihi- 
delphia.     Our  journey   has   hitherto  been   prosperous    and 
pleasant,  except  as  to  the  weather,  which  has  been  as  sultry 
and  hot  through  the  whole  as  could  be  found  in  Carolina  or 
Georgia.     I  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  heats  of  Northern  cli- 
mates may  be  more  powerful  than  those  of  Southern  ones  in 
proportion  as  they  are  shorter.     Perhaps  vegetation  requires 
this.     There  is  as  much  fever  and  ague,  too,  and  other  bilious 
complaints  on  Lake  Champlain  as  on  the  swamps  of  Caro- 
lina.    Strawberries  here  are  in  the  blossom,  or  just  formed. 
With  you,  I  suppose,  the  season  is  over.     On  the  whole,  I 
find  nothing  anywhere  else,  in  point  of  climate,  which  Vir- 
ginia need  envy  to  any  part  of  the  world.     Here  they  are 
locked  up  in  ice  and  snow  for  six  months.     Spring  and  au- 
tumn, which  make  a  paradise  of  our  country,  are  rigorous 
winter  with  them;  and  a  tropical  summer  breaks  on  them 
all  at  once.     When  we  consider  how  much  climate  contrib- 
utes to  the  happiness  of  our  condition,  by  the  fine  sensations 
it  excites,  and  the  productions  it  is  the  parent  of,  we  have 
reason  to  value  highly  the  accident  of  birth  in  such  a  one  as 
that  of  Virginia. 

From  this  distance  I  can  have  little  domestic  to  write  to 
you  about.  I  must  always  repeat  how  much  I  love  you. 
Kiss  the  little  Anne  for  me.  I  hope  she  grows  lustily,  enjoys 
good  health,  and  will  make  us  all,  and  long,  happy  as  the 
centre  of  our  common  love.     Adieu,  my  dear. 

Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON.* 

The  allusion  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
and  to  his  niece,  the  charming  Lady  Caroline  Tufton,  de- 
serves a  word  of  explanation.  The  Duke  was  BritiJih  JMinis- 
ter  in  France  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  stay  there.  The  two 
became  acquainted  and  warm  personal  friends,  and  an  inti- 
mate friendship  sprang  up  between  Martha  Jefferson  and 
Lady  Caroline.  On  her  return  to  America,  Martha  requested 
her  father  to  call  one  of  his  farms  by  her  friend's  name, 

*  This  letter,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  probably,  was  written  in  a  book  of 
the  bark  of  the  paper  birch,  having  leaves  seven  inches  long  by  four  wide. 
(Note  from  Randall's  Jefferson.) 
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which  lie  did,  and  a  fine  farm  lying  at  the  foot  of  Montioello 
bears  at  this  day  the  name  of  Tuttoii. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolpli. — {^Extract.'] 

Pbiladelphia,  June  23d,  1701. 

I  wrote  to  each  of  you  once  diiHng  my  jonrnty,  fi-om 
whith  I  returned  four  days  ago,  baviug  enjoyed  throuiih  the 
whole  of  it  very  perfect  health,  I  am  in  hopes  tlie  relaxation 
it  gave  me  from  business  has  freed  rne  from  the  almost  con- 
stant headache  with  which  I  had  been  persecuted  during  the 
whole  winter  and  spring.  Having  been  entirely  clear  of  it 
while  travelling,  proves  it  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
drudgury  of  business.  I  found  here,  on  my  return,  your  letter 
of  May  23d,  with  the  pleasing  inlijrmation  that  you  were  all 
in  good  health.  I  wish  I  could  say  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
join  you ;  but  that  will  depend  on  the  motions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  not  yet  returned  to  this  place. 

In  a  letter  written  to  me  by  young  Mr.  Franklin,  who  is 
in  London,  is  the  following  paragraph;  "I  meet  here  with 
many  who  ask  kindly  after  you.  Among  these  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  who  is  very  particular  in  his  inquii'ies.  He  has 
mentioned  to  me  that  his  niece  has  wrote  once  or  twice  to 
your  daughter  since  her  return  to  America ;  but  not  receiv- 
ing an  answer,  had  supposed  she  meant  to  drop  her  ac- 
quaintance, which  his  niece  much  regi-etted.  I  ventured  to 
assure  him  that  was  not  likely,  and  that  possibly  the  letters 
might  have  miscarried.  You  will  take  what  notice  of  this 
you  may  think  proper."  Fulwar  Skipwith  is  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Trist  and  Mrs.  Waters  often  ask 
after  you.  Mr,  Lewis  being  very  averse  to  writing,  I  must 
trouble  Mr.  Randolph  to  inquire  of  him  relative  to  my  tobac- 
co, and  to  infonn  me  about  it.  I  sold  the  whole  of  what  was 
good  here.  Seventeen  hogsheads  only  are  yet  come;  and 
by  a  letter  of  May  29,  from  Mr.  Hylton,  there  were  then  but 
two  hogsheads  more  arrived  at  the  warehouse,  lam  uneasy 
at  the  delay,  because  it  not  only  embarrasses  me  with  guess- 
ing at  excuses  to  the  purchaser,  but  is  likely  to  make  me  fail 
in  my  payments  to  Hanson,  which  ought  to  be  made  in  Rich- 
mond on  the  18th  of  next  month.  I  wish  much  to  know 
when  the  rest  may  be  expected. 

In  your  last  you  observed  you  had  not  received  a  letter 
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from  me  in  five  weeks.  My  letters  to  you  have  been  of  Jau. 
20,  Feb.  9,  March  2,  24,  April  17,  May  8,  which  you  will  ob- 
serve to  be  pretty  regularly  once  in  three  weeks.  Matters 
in  France  are  still  going  on  safely.  Mirabeau  is  dead ;  also 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu;  so  that  the  Duke  de  Fronsac  has 
now  succeeded  to  the  head  of  the  family,  though  not  to  the 
title,  these  being  all  abolished.  Present  me  affectionately  to 
Mr.  Randolph  and  Polly,  and  kiss  the  little  one  for  me. 

To  Mary  Jefferson. 

Philadelphia,  June  26th,  1791. 
My  dear  Maria — I  hope  you  have  received  the  letter  I 
wrote  you  from  Lake  George,  and  that  you  have  well  fixed 
in  your  own  mind  the  geography  of  that  lake,  and  of  the 
whole  of  my  tour,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  me  a  good  ac- 
count of  it  when  I  shall  see  you.  On  my  return  here  I 
found  your  letter  of  May  29th,  giving  me  the  information  it 
is  always  so  pleasing  to  me  to  receive — that  you  are  all  welL 
Would  to  God  I  could  be  with  you  to  partake  of  your  felici- 
ties, and  to  tell  you  in  person  how  much  I  love  you  all,  and 
how  necessary  it  is  to  my  happhiess  to  be  with  you.  In  my 
letter  to  your  sister,  written  to  her  two  or  three  days  ago,  I 
expressed  my  uneasiness  at  hearing  nothing  more  of  my  to- 
bacco, and  asked  some  inquiries  to  be  made  of  Mr.  Lewis  on 
the  subject.  But  I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lewis  with  full  explanations,  and  another  from  Mr.  Hylton, 
informing  me  the  tobacco  was  on  its  way  to  this  place. 
Therefore  desire  your  sister  to  suppress  that  part  of  my  let- 
ter and  say  nothing  about  it.  Tell  her  from  me  how  much 
I  love  her.  Kiss  her  and  the  little  one  for  me,  and  present 
my  best  affections  to  Mr.  Randolph,  assured  of  them  also 

yourself,  from  yours, 

TH.  J. 

To  Mary  Jefferson, 

Philadelphia,  July  31st,  1791. 

The  last  letter  I  have  from  you,  my  dear  Maria,  was  of  the 
29th  of  May,  which  is  nine  weeks  ago.  Those  which  you 
ought  to  have  written  the  19th  of  June  and  10th  of  July 
would  have  reached  me  before  this  if  they  had  been  written. 
I  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  the  last  week  to  your  sister  that 
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I  bad  sent  off  some  sloreB  to  Richmond,  which  I  slioulJ  be 
glad  to  have  carried  to  Monticello  iu  the  course  of  the  ciisa- 
ing  month  of  August  They  are  addressed  to  the  cai'c  of 
Ml-.  Brown.  You  meDttosed  formerly  that  the  two  com- 
modes were  arrived  at  Moiiticello.  Were  my  two  seta  of 
ivory  chessmen  in  the  dmwera  ?  They  have  not  heen  found 
in  any  of  the  packages  which  came  here,  and  Petit  seems 
quite  sure  they  were  packed  up.  How  goes  on  the  music, 
both  with  your  sister  and  yourself?  Adieu,  my  dear  Maria. 
Kisa  and  bless  all  the  family  for  me. 

Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFEHSON. 

Frotn  Mary  Jefferson. 

Monticello,  July  lOtli,  171)1. 
My  dear  Papa — I  have  received  both  your  letters,  that 
from  Lake  George  and  of  June  the  25th,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  them,  and  think  the  bark  that  you  wrote 
on  prettier  than  paper.  Mrs.  Monroe  and  Aunt  Boiling  are 
here.  My  aunt  would  have  wntten  to  you,  but  she  was  un- 
well. She  intends  to  go  to  the  North  Garden.  Mr.  Monroe 
is  gone  to  Williamsburg  to  stay  two  or  three  weeks,  and  has 
left  his  lady  here.  She  is  a  charming  woman.  My  sweet 
Anne  grows  prettier  every  day.  I  thank  you  for  the  pic- 
tures and  nankeen  that  you  sent  me,  which  I  think  very 
pretty.     Adieu,  dear  papa. 

I  am  your  afibctionate  daughter, 

MARLA  JEFFERSON. 

To  Mary  Jeffersmi. 

Philiidel]ihia,  August  21st,  1791. 
My  dear  Maria — Your  letter  of  July  10th  is  the  last  news 
I  have  from  Monticello.  The  time  of  my  setting  out  for  that 
place  is  now  fixed  to  some  time  in  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber, eo  that  I  hope  to  be  there  between  the  lOth  and  16th. 
My  horse  is  still  in  such  a  condition  as  to  give  little  hope  of 
hia  living  :  so  that  I  expect  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  buy- 
ing one  when  I  come  to  Virginia,  as  I  informed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph in  my  last  letter  to  him.  I  am  in  hopes,  therefore,  he 
will  have  fixed  his  eye  oo  some  one  for  me,  if  I  should  be 
obliged  to  buy.    In  the  mean  time,  aa  Mr.  Madison  c 
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with  me,  he  has  a  horse  which  will  help  us  on  to  Virginia. 

Kiss  little  Anne  for  me,  and  tell  her  to  be  putting  on  her 

best  looks.     My  best  affections  to  Mr.  Randolph,  your  sister, 

and  yourself.     Adieu,  my  dear  Maria, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Randolph  in  July  he  announced 
the  arrival  of  his  French  steward,  Petit,*  who  he  said  accost- 
ed him  "  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  come  pour  raster 
toujours  avec  moi,"  he  goes  on, as  follows: 

The  principal  small  news  he  brings  is  that  Panthemont  is 
one  of  the  convents  to  be  kept  up  for  education  ;  that  the  old 
Abbess  is  living,  but  Madame  de  Taubenheim  dead ;  that 
some  of  the  nuns  have  chosen  to  rejoin  the  world,  others  to 
stay ;  that  there  are  no  English  prisoners  there  now ;  Boti- 
dorer  remains  there,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Short  lives  in  the  H6tel 
d'Orleans,  where  I  lived  when  vou  first  went  to  Panthemont. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Jefferson  to  Wash- 
ington, written  early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  (1791),  shows 
the  warmth  of  his  affection  for  him,  and  betrays  a  touching 
anxiety  for  his  welfare : 

I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that  no  accident  has  happened  to 
you  in  the  bad  roads  you  have  passed,  and  that  you  are  bet- 
ter prepared  for  those  to  come  by  lowering  the  hang  of  your 
carriage,  and  exchanging  the  coachman  for  two  postilions, 
circumstances  which  I  confess  to  you  appeared  to  me  essen- 
tial for  your  safety ;  for  which  no  one  on  earth  more  sincere- 
ly prays,  both  from  public  and  private  regard,  than  he  who 
has  the  honor  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  the  most  profound 
respect.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant. 

Mr.  Jefferson  left  Philadelphia  for  Virginia  on  the  2d  of 
September,  and  arnved  at  Monticello  on  the  12th.     He  re- 

*  This  servant  had  made  himself  invaluable  to  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  in  a  pre- 
vious letter  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Randolph,  **  I  have  been  made  happy  by  Petit's 
determination  to  come  to  me.  I  did  not  look  out  for  another,  because  I  still 
hoped  he  would  come.  In  fact,  he  retired  to  Champaigne  to  live  with  his 
mother,  and  after  a  short  time  wrote  to  Mr.  Short  *  qu'il  mourait  d'ennui,'  and 
was  willing  to  come." 
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mained  there  just  one  moDth,  leaving  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ou  the  12th  of  October.  His  regrets  at  leaviug  home 
were  on  this  occasion  lesseDed  by  the  pleasure  of  being  ac- 
companied on  his  return  to  Philadelphia  by  his  beautiful 
young  daughter, Maria.  His  establishment  in  Philadelphia 
was  one  suitable  to  his  rank  and  position.  He  kept  five 
horses,  and  besides  his  French  steward,  Petit,  who  presided 
over  the  menage  of  bis  house,  hu  had  four  or  five  hired  male 
servants  and  his  daughter's  maid. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Randolph  written  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, he  writes  thus  of  hia  journey  : 

The  fii-st  part  of  our  journey  was  pleasant,  except  some 
hair-breadth  escapes  which  our  new  horse  occasioned  us  in 
going  down  hills  the  first  day  or  two,  after  which  he  be- 
haved better,  and  came  through  the  journey  preserving  the 
fiei'cenesB  of  his  spirit  to  the  last.  I  believe  be  will  make 
rae  a  valuable  horse,  Mrs.  Washington  took  possession  of 
Maria  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  only  restored  her  to  me  here 
(Philadelphia).  It  was  fortunate  enough,  as  we  had  to  travel 
through  five  days  of  north-east  storm,  having  learned  at 
Mount  Vernon  that  Congress  was  to  meet  on  the  24th  in- 
stead of  the  31st,  as  I  had  thought.  We  got  here  only  on 
the  22d,  The  sales  at  Georgetown  were  few,  but  good. 
They  averaged  j(2400  the  acre.  Maria  ia  immersed  in  new 
acquaintances;  but  particularly  happy  with  Nelly  CusUs, 
and  particularly  attended  to  by  Mrs.  Washington.  She  will 
be  with  Mrs.  Pine  a  few  days  hence. 

In  a  later  letter  to  Mrs.  Randolph,  he  says : 

Maria  ia  fixed  at  Mi-s.  Pine's,  and  perfectly  at  home.  She 
has  made  young  friends  enough  to  keep  herself  in  a  bustle, 
and  has  been  honored  with  the  viaits  of  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs. 

Randolph, Mrs.  Rittenhouse,  etc.,  etc. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  Jefferson  began  to  keep  his 
"Ana,"  or  notes  on  the  passing  transactions  of  the  day. 

The  tale  of  his  life  will  be  found  pleasantly  carried  on  in 
the  following  letters  to  bis  daughter; 
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To  Martha  Jeff^son  Randolph, 

Philadelphia,  January  15th,  1792. 
My  dear  Martha — Having  no  particular  subject  for  a  let- 
ter, I  find  none  more  soothing  to  my  mind  than  to  indulge 
itself  in  expressions  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  and  the  delight 
with  which  I  recall  the  various  scenes  through  wliich  we  have 
passed  together  in  our  wanderings  over  the  world.  These 
reveries  alleviate  the  toils  and  inquietudes  of  my  present 
situation,  and  leave  me  always  impressed  with  the  desire  of 
being  at  home  once  more,  and  of  exchanging  labor,  envy,  and 
malice  for  ease,  domestic  occupation,  and  domestic  love  and 
society ;  where  I  may  once  more  be  happy  with  you,  with  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  dear  little  Anne,  with  whom  even  Socrates 
might  ride  on  a  stick  without  being  ridiculous.  Indeed  it 
is  with  difficulty  that  my  resolution  will  bear  me  through 
what  yet  lies  between  the  present  day  and  that  which,  on 
mature  consideration  of  all  circumstances  respecting  myself 
and  others,  my  mind  has  determined  to  be  the  proper  one  for 
relinquishing  my  office.  Though  not  very  distant,  it  is  not 
near  enough  for  my  wishes.  The  ardor  of  these,  however, 
would  be  abated  if  I  thought  that,  on  coming  home,  I  should 
be  left  alone.  On  the  contrary,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Randolph 
will  find  a  convenience  in  making  only  leisurely  preparations 
for  a  settlement,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  you  both 
happier  than  you  have  been  at  Monticello,  and  relieve  you  of 
d^sagremens  to  which  I  have  been  sensible  you  were  ex- 
posed, without  the  power  in  myself  to  prevent  it,  but  by 
my  own  presence.  Remember  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  be  assured  of  the  tender  love  of,  yours, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph, 

Philadelphia,  February  26th,  1792. 

My  dear  Martha — We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  hearing 
of  your  safe  return  to  Monticello,  and  all  in  good  health. 
The  season  is  now  coming  on  when  I  shall  envy  you  your 
occupations  in  the  fields  and  garden,  while  I  am  shut  up 
drudging  within  four  walls.  Maria  is  well  and  lazy,  there- 
fore does  not  write.  Your  friends,  Mrs.  Trist  and  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters, are  well  also,  and  often  inquire  after  you.     We  have 
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nothing  new  and  interesting  from  Europe  for  Mr.  Randolph, 
He  will  perceive  by  the  papers  that  the  English  are  beaten 
off  the  ground  by  Tippoo  Saib.  The  Leyden  Gazette  assures 
that  they  were  only  saved  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the 
Mahrattas,  who  were  suing  to  Tippoo  Saib  for  peace  for  Lord 
Comwallis.  My  best  esteem  to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  am,  my 
dear  Martha,  yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFEESON. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

Philadelphia,  March  33d,  1793. 
My  dear  Martha — ToursofFebruary  20th  came  tome  with 
that  welcome  which  every  thing  brings  fi-om  you.  It  is  a  re- 
lief to  be  withdrawn  fr6m  the  torment  of  the  scenes  amidst 
which  we  are.  Spectators  of  the  heats  and  tumults  of  con- 
flicting parties,  we  can  not  help  participating  of  their  feel- 
ings. I  should  envy  you  the  tranquil  occupations  of  your 
situation,  were  it  not  that  I  value  your  happineaa  more  than 
my  own,  but  I  too  shall  have  my  turn.  The  ensuing  year 
will  be  the  longest  of  my  life,  and  the  last  of  such  hateful 
labors ;  the  next  we  will  sow  our  cabbages  together.  Maria 
is  well  Having  changed  my  day  of  writing  from  Sunday 
to  Thursday  or  Friday,  she  will  oftener  miss  writing,  as  not 
being  with  rae  at  the  time.  I  believe  you  knew  Otchakitz, 
the  Indian  who  lived  with  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  He 
came  here  lately  with  some  deputies  from  hia  nation,  and 
died  here  of  a  pleurisy.  I  was  at  his  funeral  yesterday ;  he 
was  buried  standing  up,  according  to  their  manner.  I  think 
it  win  still  be  a  month  before  your  neighbor,  Mrs,  Monroe, 
will  leave  us.  She  will  probably  do  it  with  more  pleasure 
than  heretofore,  as  I  think  she  begins  to  tire  of  the  town  and 
feel  a  relish  for  scenes  of  more  tranquillity.  Kiss  dear  Anne 
for  her  aunt,  and  twice  for  her  grandpapa.  Give  my  best  affec- 
tions to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  accept  yourself  all  my  tenderness. 
Ttt  JEFFERSON. 

In  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  General  Wash- 
ington, written  on  the  23d  of  May  (1792),  Jefferson  makes  an 
eloquent  appeal  to  him  to  remain  for  another  term  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  After  speaking  of  the  evil  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  he  goes  on  to  say; 
O 
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To  George  Washington. 

Yet,  when  we  consider  the  mass  which  opposed  the  origi- 
nal coalescence ;  when  we  consider  that  it  lay  chiefly  in  the 
Southern  quarter;  that  the  Legislature  have  availed  them- 
selves of  no  occasion  of  allaying  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when- 
ever Northern  and  Southern  prejudices  have  come  into  con- 
flict, the  latter  have  been  sacrificed  and  the  former  soothed ; 
that  the  owners  of  the  debt  are  in  the  Southern,  and  the 

holders  of  it  in  the  Northern  division;   who  can  be 

sure  that  these  things  may  not  proselyte  the  small  number 
that  was  wanting  to  place  the  majority  on  the  other  side  ? 
And  this  is  the  event  at  which  I  tremble,  and  to  prevent 
which  I  consider  your  continuing  at  the  head  of  afikirs  as  of 
the  last  importance.  The  confidence  of  the  whole  Union 
is  centred  in  you.  Your  being  at  the  helm  will  be  more 
than  an  answer  to  every  argument  which  can  be  used  to 
alarm  and  lead  the  people  in  any  quarter  into  violence  and 
secession.  North  and  South  will  hang  together  if  they  have 
you  to  hang  on ;  and  if  the  first  correction  of  a  numerous 
representation  should  fail  in  its  effect,  your  presence  will  give 
time  for  trying  others  not  inconsistent  with  the  union  and 
peace  of  the  State. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  oppression  under  which  your 
present  office  lays  your  mind,  and  of  the  ardor  with  which 
you  pant  for  domestic  life.  But  there  is  sometimes  an  emi- 
nence of  character  on  which  society  have  such  peculiar 
claims  as  to  control  the  predilections  of  the  individual  for  a 
particular  walk  of  happiness,  and  restrain  him  to  that  alone 
arising  from  the  present  and  future  benedictions  of  mankind. 
This  seems  to  be  your  condition,  and  the  law  imposed  on 
you  by  Providence  in  forming  your  character,  and  fashioning 
the  events  on  which  it  was  to  operate ;  and  it  is  to  motives 
like  these,  and  not  to  personal  anxieties  of  mine  or  others, 
who  have  no  right  to  call  on  you  for  sacrifices,  that  I  appeal, 
and  urge  a  revisal  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  change  in  the  as- 
pect of  things One  or  two  sessions  will  determine 

the  crisis,  and  I  can  not  but  hope  thajb  you  can  resolve  to 
add  more  to  the  many  years  you  have  already  sacrificed  to 
the  good  of  mankind. 
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The  fear  of  suspicion  that  any  selfish  motive  of  continn- 
ance  in  office  may  enter  into  this  soHcilation  on  my  part, 
obliges  me  to  declare  that  no  such  motive  exists.  It  is  a 
thing  of  mere  indifference  to  the  publio  whether  I  retain  or 
relinquish  my  purpose  of  closing  my  tonr  with  the  first  pe- 
riodical renovation  of  the  Government.  I  know  my  own 
measure  too  well  to  suppose  that  my  services  contribute  any 
thing  to  the  public  confidence  or  the  publio  ntility.  Multi- 
tudes can  fill  the  office  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
place  me,  as  much  to  their  advantage  and  satisfaction.  I 
have,  therefore,  no  motive  to  consult  but  my  own  inclina- 
tion, which  is  bent  irresistibly  on  the  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  my  family,  my  farm,  and  my  books.  I  should  repose 
among  them,  it  is  true,  in  far  greater  security  if  I  were  to 
know  that  you  remained  at  the  watch;  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  60. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  an  affectionate  letter 
written  by  Jefferson  to  Lafayette  on  the  16th  of  June,  in 
which  he  congratulates  hira  on  hia  promotion  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  P'rench  araiies : 

Behold  you,  then,  my  dear  friend,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army  establishing  the  liberties  of  your  country  against  a  for- 
eign enemy.  May  Heaven  favor  your  cause,  and  make  you 
the  channel  through  which  it  may  pour  its  favors.  While 
you  are  extirpating  the  monster  aristocracy,  and  pulling  out 
the  teeth  and  fangs  of  its  associate  monarchy,  a  contrary 
tendency  is  discovered  in  some  here.  A  sect  has  shown  it- 
self among  us,  who  declare  they  espoused  our  new  Constitu- 
tion not  as  a  good  and  sufficient  thing  in  itself,  but  only  as  a 
step  to  an  English  Constitution,  the  only  thing  good  and  suf- 
ficient in  itself,  in  their  eye.  It  is  happy  for  us  that  these 
are  preachers  without  followers,  and  that  our  people  are  firm 
and  constant  in  their  republican  purity.  You  will  wonder 
to  be  told  that  it  is  from  the  eastward  chiefly  that  these 
champions  for  a  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  come. 

On  the  22d  of  the  same  month  he  writes  from  Philadel- 
phia  to  Mrs.  Randolph  aa  SdUowb: 
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To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph, 

My  dear  Martha — Yours  of  May  2'7th  came  to  hand  on 
the  very  day  of  my  last  to  you,  but  after  it  was  gone  off! 
That  of  June  11th  was  received  yesterday.     Both  made  us 
happy  in  informing  us  you  were  all  well     The  rebuke  to 
Maria  produced  the  inclosed  letter.     The  time  of  my  de- 
parture for  Monticello  is  not  yet  known.     I  shall,  within  a 
week  from  this  time,  send  off  my  stores  as  usual,  that  they 
may  arrive  before  me.     So  that,  should  any  wagons  be  go- 
ing down  from  the  neighborhood,  it  would  be  well  to  desire 
them  to  call  on  Mr.  Brown  in  order  to  take  up  the  stores 
should  they  be  arrived.     I  suspect,  by  the  account  you  give 
me  of  your  garden,  that  you  mean  a  surprise,  as  good  sing- 
ers always  preface  their  performances  by  complaints  of  cold, 
hoarseness,  etc.     Maria  is  still  with  me.     I  am  endeavoring 
to  find  a  good  lady  to  put  her  with,  if  possible.     If  not,  I 
shall  send  her  to  Mrs.  Brodeaux,  as  the  last  shift.     Old  Mrs. 
Hopkinson  is  living  in  town,  but  does  not  keep  house.    I  am 
in  hopes  you  have  visited  young  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  borne  with 
the  old  one,  so  as  to  keep  on  visiting  terms.     Sacrifices  and 
suppression  of  feeling  in  this  way  cost  much  less  pain  than 
open   separation.     The   former  are   soon   over;    the    latter 
haunt  the  peace  of  every  day  of  one's  life,  be  that  ever  so 
long.     Adieu,  my  dear,  with  my  best  affections  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph    Anne  enjoys  them  without  valuing  them. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 
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In  a  letter  which  Jefferson  wrote  to  Edmund  Randolph 
(September  ITth,  1792)  while  on  a  visit  lo  Monticello,  he 
thug  alludes  to  an  anoDymous  newspaper  attack  on  himself: 

To  E-Imund  Randoliih. 
Every  fact  alleged  under  the  signature  of  "An  American" 
as  to  myself  is  false,  and  can  be  proved  so,  and  perhaps  will 
be  one  day.  But  for  the  present  lying  and  scribbling  must 
be  free  to  those  mean  enough  to  deal  in  them,  and  in  the 
dark,  I  should  hare  been  setting  out  for  Philadelphia  with- 
in a  day  or  two;  but  the  addition  of  a  grandson  and  indis- 
position of  my  daughter  will  probably  detain  me  here  a 
week  longer. 

The  grandson  whose  birth  is  announced  in  this  letter  re- 
ceived the  name  of  his  distinguished  grandsire,  and  grew  np 
to  bear  in  after  life  the  relations  and  fulfill  the  duties  of  a 
son  to  him. 

On  his  way  back  to  Philadelphia,  after  a  stay  of  some 
months  at  Monticello,  Jefferson  stopped  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  was  there  earnestly  entreated  by  the  Prewdent  to  re- 
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consider  bis  determination  to  resign  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

Washington  having  consented  to  be  elected  President  for" 
a  second  term,  was  more  and  more  persistent  in  his  efforts  to 
retain  Jefferson  in  his  cabinet,  and  his  wishes,  added  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  shook  his  resolution  to  retire,  and 
iinally  succeeded  in  making  him  agree  to  remain  in  office  at 
least  for  a  short  time  longer.  How  reluctantly  he  yielded, 
and  with  what  sacrifice  of  his  own  feelings  and  interests,  the 
reader  may  judge  from  the  following  letter  written  by  him 
to  his  daughter  before  his  mind  was  finally  made  up  on  the 
subject : 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

Philadelphia,  January  26th,  1793. 

My  dear  Martha — I  received  two  days  ago  yours  of  the 
16th.     You  were  never  more  mistaken  than  in  supposing 
you  were  too  long  on  the  prattle,  etc.,  of  little  Anne.     I  read 
it  with  quite  as  much  pleasure  as  you  write  it.     I  sincerely 
wish  I  could  hear  of  her  perfect  re-establishment.     I  have 
for  some  time  past  been  under  an  agitation  of  mind  which  I 
scarcely  ever  experienced  before,  produced  by  a  check  on  my 
purpose  of  returning  home  at  the  close  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress.    My  operations  at  Monticello  had  all  been  made  to 
bear  upon  that  point  of  time ;  my  mind  was  fixed  on  it  with 
a  fondness  which  was  extreme,  the  purpose  firmly  declared 
to  the  President,  when  I  became  assailed  from  all  quartei*s 
with  a  variety  of  objections.     Among  these  it  was  urged 
that  my  retiring  just  when  I  had  been  attacked  in  the  public 
papers  would  injure  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  who  would 
suppose  I  either  withdrew  from  investigation,  or  because  I 
had  not  tone  of  mind  sufficient  to  meet  slander.     The  only 
reward  I  ever  wished  on  my  retirement  was  to  carry  with 
me  nothing  like  a  disapprobation  of  the  public.     These  rep- 
resentations have  for  some  weeks  past  shaken  a  determina- 
tion which  I  have  thought  the  whole  world  could  not  have 
shaken.    I  have  not  yet  finally  made  up  my  mind  on  the 
subject,  nor  changed  my  declaration  to  the  President.     But 
having  perfect  reliance  in  the  disinterested  friendship  of  some 
of  those  who  have  counselled  and  urged  it  strongly ;  believ- 
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ing  they  fan  see  and  judge  better  a.  question  between  the 
public  and  mysBlf  than  I  can,  I  feel  a  possibility  that  I  may 
be  detained  here  into  the  summer,  A  few  days  will  decide. 
In  the  mean  time  I  have  permitted  my  house  to  be  rented 
after  the  middle  of  March,  have  sold  such  of  my  furniture 
as  would  not  suit  Moiiticello,  and  am  packing  up  the  rest 
and  Btoring  it  ready  to  be  shipped  off  to  Richmond  as  soon 
as  the  season  of  good  sea-weather  coinea  on.  A  circum- 
Btauce  which  weighs  on  me  next  to  the  weightiest  is  the 
trouble  which,  I  foresee,  I  shall  be  constrained  to  ask  Mr. 
Randolph  to  undertake.  Having  taken  from  other  pursuits 
a  number  of  hands  to  execute  several  purposes  which  I  had 
in  view  this  year,  I  can  not  abandon  those  purposes  and  lose 
their  labor  altogether.  I  must,  therefore,  select  the  most  im- 
portant and  least  troublesome  of  them,  the  execution  of  my 
canal,  and  (without  embarrassing  him  with  any  details  which 
Clarkson  and  George  are  equal  to)  get  him  to  tell  them  al- 
ways what  is  to  be  done  and  how,  and  to  attend  to  the  lev- 
elling the  bottom;  but  on  this  I  shall  write  him  particularly 
if  I  defer  my  departure.  I  have  not  received  the  letter 
which  Mr,  Carr  wrote  me  from  Richmond,  nor  any  other 
from  him  since  I  left  Monticello.  My  best  affections  to  hira, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  your  fireside,  and  am,  with  sincere  love, 
my  dear  Martha,  yours, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Tliomas  Mann  Randolph, — [Eetract.^ 

Phaadelphia,  Feb.  3<i,  1798. 
In  my  letter  to  my  daughter,  of  the  last  week,  I  suggested 
to  her  that  a  possibility  had  arisen  that  I  might  not  return 
home  as  early  as  I  had  determined.  It  happened  unfortu- 
nately that  the  attack  made  on  me  in  the  newspapers  came 
out  soon  after  I  began  to  speak  freely  and  publicly  of  my 
purpose  to  retire  this  spring,  and,  from  the  modes  of  publica- 
tion, the  public  were  possessed  of  the  former  sooner  than  of 
the  latter ;  and  I  find  that  as  well  those  who  are  my  friends 
as  those  who  are  not,  putting  the  two  things  together  as 
cause  and  effect,  conceived  I  waa  driven  from  my  office  either 
from  want  of  firmness  or  perhaps  fear  of  investigation.  De- 
sirous that  my  retiremeiit  may  be  clouded  by  no  imputations 
of  this  kind,  I  see  not  only  a  possibility,  but  rather  a  proba- 
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bility,  that  I  shall  postpone  it  for  some  time.  Whether  for 
weeks  or  months,  I  can  not  now  say.  This  must  depend  in 
some  degree  on  the  will  of  those  who  troubled  the  waters 
before.  When  they  suffer  them  to  be  calm  I  will  go  into 
port.  My  inclinations  never  before  suffered  such  violence, 
and  my  interests  also  are  materially  affected. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  to  his  daughter  show 
the  tenderness  of  his  feelings  for  his  young  grandchildren : 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph, 

The  last  letter  received  from  Mr.  Randolph  or  youreelf  is 
of  Oct.  7,  which  is  near  seven  weeks  ago.  I  ascribe  this  to 
your  supposed  absence  from  Monticello,  but  it  makes  me  un- 
easy when  I  recollect  the  frail  state  of  your  two  little  ones. 
I  hope  some  letter  is  on  the  way  to  me.  I  have  no  news  for 
you  except  the  marriage  of  your  friend.  Lady  Elizabeth  Tuf- 
ton,  to  some  very  rich  person. 

I  have  this  day  received  yours  of  the  1 8th  November,  and 
sincerely  sympathize  with  you  on  the  state  of  dear  Anne,  if 
that  can  be  called  sympathy  which  proceeds  from  affection 
at  first-hand ;  for  my  affections  had  fastened  on  her  for  her 
own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  yours.  Still,  however,  experi- 
ence (and  that  in  your  own  case)  has  taught  me  that  an  in- 
fant is  never  desperate.  Let  me  beseech  you  not  to  destroy 
the  powers  of  her  stomach  with  medicine.  Nature  alone 
can  re-establish  infant  organs ;  only  taking  care  that  her  ef- 
forts be  not  thwarted  by  any  imprudences  of  diet.  I  rejoice 
in  the  health  of  your  other  hope. 

The  following  will  be  found  of  interest : 

To  Francis  JEppes, 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  4th,  1793. 
Dear  Sir — ^The  greatest  council  of  Indians  which  has  been 
or  will  be  held  in  our  day,  is  to  be  at  the  River  Glaise,  about 
the  southwest  comer  of  Lake  Erie,  early  in  the  spring. 
Three  commissioners  will  be  appointed  to  go  there  on  our 
part.  Jack  is  desirous  of  accompanying  them ;  and  though 
I  do  not  know  who  they  will  be,  I  presume  I  can  get  him  un- 
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der  their  wing He  will  never  have  another  chance 

for  seeiDg  ao  great  a,  collection  of  Indian  (probably  3000) 
nations  from  beyond  the  lakes  and  the  Miasissippi  It  ia 
really  important  that  thoae  who  come  into  public  life  ehoald 

know  more  of  these  people  than  we  generally  do I 

know  no  reaaon  against  biB  going,  but  that  Mrs.  Eppea  will 
be  thinking  of  his  scalp.     However,  he  may  safely  trust  Ida 

where  the  eommissioDcrB  will  trust  theirs 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 


The  address  to  the  following  letter  from  Jefferson  is  lost: 

Philadulpliia,  March  18th,  1793. 
Dear  Sir — ^I  received  your  kind  favor  of  the  26th  alt,  and 
thank  you  for  its  contents  as  sincerely  as  if  I  eould  engage 
in  what  they  propose.  When  I  first  entered  on  the  stage  of 
public  life  (now  twenty-four  years  ago),  I  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion never  to  engage,  while  in  public  office,  in  any  kind  of  en- 
terprise for  the  improvement  of  my  fortune,  nor  to  wear  any 
other  character  than  that  of  a  fanner.  I  have  never  depart- 
ed &Dm  it  in  a  single  instance ;  and  I  have  in  mnltiplied  in- 
stances found  myself  happy  in  being  able  to  decide  and  to 
act  as  a  public  servant,  clear  of  all  interest,  in  the  multiform 
questions  that  have  arisen,  wherein  I  have  seen  others  em- 
barrassed and  biased  by  having  got  themselves  in  a  more 
interested  situation.  Thus  I  have  thoaght  myself  richer  in 
contentment  than  I  should  have  been  with  any  increase  of 
fortune.  Certainly,  I  should  have  been  much  wealthier  had 
I  remained  in  that  private  condition  which  renders  it  lawful, 
and  even  laudable,  to  use  proper  efforts  to  better  it.  How- 
ever, my  public  career  is  now  closing,  and  I  will  go  through 
on  the  principle  on  which  I  have  hitherto  acted.  But  I  feel 
myself  under  obligations  to  repeat  my  thanks  for  this  mark 
of  your  attention  and  friendship. 

After  quoting  this  letter,  Jefferson's  biographer  well  says ; 
"If  Mr.  Jefferson  wonld  have  consented  to  adopt  a  different 
rule,  the  saddest  page  in  his  personal  history  wonld  not  be 
for  ua  to  write." 

On  the  last  dft^o^^lv.  Je^jaon^^  Iotimib  for.  the 
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quiet  of  home-life,  wrote  to  the  President,  tendering  his  res- 
ignation.    After  stating  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  he  says : 

To  George  Washington. 

At  the  close,  therefore,  of  the  ensuing  month  of  September, 
I  shall  beg  leave  to  retire  to  scenes  of  greater  tranquillity 
from  those  which  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  convinced 
that  neither  my  talents,  tone  of  mind,  nor  time  of  life  fit  me. 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  mention  the  matter  thus  early, 
that  there  may  be  time  for  thjB  arrival  of  a  successor  from 
any  part  of  the  Union  from  which  you  may  think  proper  to 
call  one.  That  you  may  find  one  more  able  to  lighten  the 
burthen  of  your  labors,  I  most  sincerely  wish ;  for  no  man 
living  more  sincerely  wishes  that  your  administration  could 
be  rendered  as  pleasant  to  yourself  as  it  is  useful  and  neces- 
sary to  our  country,  nor  feels  for  you  a  more  rational  or  cor- 
dial attachment  and  respect  than,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedi- 
ent and  most  humble  servant. 

Early  in  August  the  President  visited  Jefferson  at  his 
house  in  the  country,  and  urged  that  he  would  allow  him  to 
defer  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  until  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. This  Jefferson  finally,  though  reluctantly,  agreed  to 
do.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
Madison  in  June  will  show  how  irksome  public  life  was  to 
him: 

To  James  Madison, 

If  the  public,  then,  has  no  claim  on  me,  and  my  friends 
nothing  to  justify,  the  decision  will  rest  on  my  own  feelings 
alone.  There  has  been  a  time  when  these  were  very  differ- 
ent from  what  they  are  now ;  when,  perhaps,  the  esteem  of 
the  world  was  of  higher  value  in  my  eye  than  every  thing 
in  it.  But  age,  experience,  and  reflection,  preserving  to  that 
only  its  due  value,  have  set  a  higher  on  tranquillity.  The 
motion  of  my  blood  no  longer  keeps  time  with  the  tumult 
of  the  world.  It  leads  me  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  lap 
and  love  of  my  family,  in  the  society  of  my  neighbors  and 
my  books,  in  the  wholesome  occupations  of  my  farms  and  my 
affairs,  in  an  interest  or  affection  in  every  bud  that  opens,  in 
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every  breath  that  blows  around  me,  in  an  entire  freedom  of 
rest,  of  motion,  of  thought — owing  account  to  myself  alone 
of  ray  hours  and  actions.  What  must  be  the  principle  of 
that  calculation  which  would  balauce  against  these  the  cir- 
curastaLces  of  my  present  existence — worn  down  with  labors 
from  morning  to  night,  and  day  to  day ;  knowing  them  as 
fruitless  to  others  as  they  are  vexatious  to  myself,  committed 
singly  in  desperate  and  eternal  contest  against  a  host  who 
are  systematically  undermining  the  public  liberty  and  pros- 
perity, even  the  rare  hours  of  relaxation  sacrificed  to  the  so- 
ciety of  persons  in  the  same  intentions,  of  whose  hatred  I  am 
conscious,  even  in  those  momeuts  of  conviviality  when  the 
heart  wishes  most  to  open  itself  to  the  effusions  of  friendship 
and  conQdence ;  cut  off  from  my  family  and  friends,  my  affairs 
abandoned  to  chaos  and  derangement ;  in  short,  giving  every 
thing  I  love  in  exchange  for  every  thing  I  hate,  and  all  this 
without  a  single  gratification  in  possession  or  prospect,  in 
present  enjoyment  or  future  wish.  Indeed,  my  dear  friend, 
duty  being  out  of  the  question,  inclination  cuts  off  all  argu- 
ment, and  so  never  let  there  be  mora  between  you  and  me 
on  this  subject. 

To  Mr,  Morris  he  wrote,  on  September  the  11  th  : 

An  infectious  and  mortal  fever  is  broke  out  in  this  place. 
The  deaths  under  it,  the  week  before  last,  were  about  forty; 
the  last  week  about  fifty ;  this  week  they  will  probably  be 
about  two  hundred,  and  it  is  increasing.  Every  one  is  get- 
ting out  of  the  city  who  can.  Colonel  Hamilton  is  ill  of  the 
fever,  but  is  on  the  recovery.  The  President,  according  to 
an  arrangement  of  some  time  ago,  set  out  for  Mount  Vernon 
on  yesterday.  Tlie  Secretary  of  War  is  setting  out  on  a 
visit  to  Massachusetts.  I  shall  go  in  a  few  days  to  Virginia, 
When  we  shall  reassemble  again  may,  perhaps,  depend  on  llie 
coui-se  of  this  malady,  and  on  that  may  depend  the  date,  uf 
my  next  letter, 

I  shall  now  carry  the  reader  back  to  the  beginning  of  this 
year  (1793),  and  give  extracts  from  Jefferson's  letters  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  giving  them  in  their  chronological 
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To  Martha  Jefferson  RcmdolpK 

Philadelphia,  Jannaiy  14th,  1793. 
Though  his  letter  informed  me  of  the  re-establishment  of 
Anne,  yet  I  wish  to  leani  that  time  confirms  our  hopes.  We 
were  entertained  here  lately  with  the  ascent  of  Mr.  Blanchard 
in  a  balloon.  The  security  of  the  thing  appeared  so  great, 
that  every  body  is  wishing  for  a  balloon  to  travel  in.  I  wish 
for  one  sincerely,  as,  instead  of  ten  days,  I  should  be  within 
five  hours  of  home. 

Philadelphia,  Fehrnaiy  24th,  1793. 
Kiss  dear  Anne,  and  ask  her  if  she  remembers  me  and 
will  write  to  me.     Health  to  the  little  one,  and  happiness  to 
you  alL 

Philadelphia,  March  10th,  1793. 
When  I  shall  see  you  I  can  not  say ;  but  my  heart  and 
thoughts  are  all  with  you  till  I  do.  I  have  given  up  my 
house  here,  and  taken  a  small  one  in  the  country,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  to  serve  me  while  I  stay.  We  are 
packing  all  our  superfluous  furniture,  and  shall  be  sending  it 
by  water  to  Richmond  when  the  season  becomes  favorable. 
My  books,  too,  except  a  very  few,  will  be  packed  and  go 
with  the  other  things ;  so  that  I  shall  put  it  out  of  my  own 
power  to  return  to  the  city  again  to  keep  house,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  business  in  the  winter  at  a  country 
residence.  Though  this  points  out  an  ultimate  term  of  stay- 
here,  yet  my  mind  is  looking  to  a  much  shorter  one,  if  the 
circumstances  will  permit  it  which  broke  in  on  my  first  reso- 
lution. Indeed,  I  have  it  much  at  heart  to  be  at  home  in 
time  to  run  up  the  part  of  the  house,  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  fall,  which  I  had  proposed  to  do  in  the  spring. 

The  following  was  written  to  an  old  friend : 

To  Mrs,  Church 

Philadelphia,  June  7th,  1793. 

Dear  Madam — ^Monsieur  de  Noailles  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
deliver  me  your  letter.  It  fills  up  the  measure  of  his  titles 
to  any  service  I  can  render  him.     It  has  served  to  recall  to 
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my  mind  remembrances  which  are  very  dear  to  it,  and  which 
often  furnish  a  delicioua  resort  from  the  dry  and  oppressive 
scenes  of  business.  Never  was  any  mortal  more  tired  of 
these  than  I  am.  I  thought  to  have  been  clear  of  them  some 
months  ago,  but  shall  be  detained  a  little  longer,  and  then  I 
hope  to  get  back  to  those  ecenes  for  which  aloue  my  heart 
was  made.  I  had  nnderatood  we  were  shortly  to  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  you  in  America^  It  ia  now,  I  think,  the 
only  country  of  tranquillity,  and  should  be  the  asylum  of  all 
those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  scenes  which  have  crushed  our 
friends  in  Paris.  What  is  become  of  Madame  de  Corny?  I 
have  never  heard  of  her  since  I  retnrned  to  America.  Where 
is  Mrs.  Cosway?  I  have  heard  she  was  become  a  mother; 
but  is  the  new  object  to  absorb  all  her  affections  ?  I  think,  if 
you  do  not  return  to  America  soon,  you  will  be  fixed-in  Eng- 
land by  new  family  connections  ;  for  I  am  sure  ray  dear  Klt- 
tyis  too  handsome  and  too  good  not  to  be  sought,  and  sought 
till,  for  peace'  sake,  she  must  make  somebody  happy.  Her 
friend  Maria  writes  to  her  now,  and  I  greet  her  with  sincere 
attachment.  Accept  yourself  assurances  of  the  same  from, 
dear  Madam,  your  affectionate  and  humble  servant, 

TU,  JEFFEHSON. 

I  continue  his  letters  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Kandolpb. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

Pbiludelphia,  June  lOth,  1793. 
I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  arrival  of  the  mock- 
ing-bird. Learn  all  the  children  to  venerate  it  as  a  superior 
being  in  the  ibrm  of  a  bird,  or  as  a  being  which  will  haunt 
them  if  any  harm  is  done  to  itself  or  its  eggs.  I  shall  hope 
that  the  multiplication  of  the  cedar  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  of  trees  and  shrubs  round  the  house,  will  attract  more 
of  them ;  for  they  like  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  hab- 
itations if  they  furnish  cover, 

Philndelphia,  July  7tli,  1793. 
My  head  has  been  so  full  of  farming  aincc  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  prepare  a  place  for  my  manager,  that  I  could 
not  resist  the  addressing  my  last  weekly  letters  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph and  boring  him  with  my  plana.     Maria  writes  to  you 
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to-day.  She  is  getting  into  •  tolerable  health,  though  not 
good.  She  passes  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  with  me 
under  the  trees,  for  I  never  go  into  the  house  but  at  the 
hour  of  bed.  I  never  before  knew  the  full  value  of  trees. 
My  house  is  entirely  embosomed  in  high  plane-trees,  with 
good  grass  below ;  and  under  them  I  breakfast,  dine,  write, 
read,  and  receive  ray  company.  What  would  I  not  give 
that  the  trees  planted  nearest  round  the  house  at  Monticello 
were  full-grown. 

Philadelphia,  July  2l8t,  1793. 
We  had  peaches  and  Indian  com  the  12th  inst.  When  do 
they  begin  with  you  this  year?  Can  you  lay  up  a  good 
stock  of  seed-peas  for  the  ensuing  summer?  We  will  try 
this  winter  to  cover  our  garden  with  a  heavy  coating  of  ma- 
nure. When  earth  is  rich  it  bids  defiance  to  droughts,  yields 
in  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality.  I  suspect  that  the  in- 
sects which  have  harassed  you  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
feebleness  of  your  plants ;  and  that  has  been  produced  by 
the  lean  state  of  the  soil  We  will  attack  them  another 
year  with  joint  efforts. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  4th,  1793. 
I  inclose  you  two  of  Petit's  recipes.     The  orthography  will 
amuse  you,  w^hile  the  matter  may  be  useful.     The  last  of  the 
two  is  really  valuable,  as  the  beans  preserved  in  that  man- 
ner are  as  firm,  fresh,  and  green  as  when  gathered. 

The  orthography  alluded  to  in  this  letter  was  that  of 
the  word  pancakes  —  the  French  cook  spelling  it  thus: 
pannequaiques. 

On  August  18th,  Jefferson  writes  to  Mrs.  Randolph: 

Maria  and  I  are  scoring  off  the  weeks  which  separate  us 
from  you.     They  wear  off  slowly ;  but  time  is  sure,  though 

slow My  blessings  to  your  little  ones ;  love  to  you 

all,  and  friendly  howd'ye's  to  my  neighbors.     Adieu. 

Jefferson  visited  Monticello  in  the  autumn,  and  left  his 
daughter  Maria  there  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  or  rather 
to  Germantown,  from  which  place  the  following  letter  was 
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written.    The  address  of  this  is  lost,  but  it  was  probahly 
written  to  Madison,     I  give  only  extrat'ts  : 

Gennnntown.NovBinbflr  Sd,  1793. 
I  overtook  the  President  at  Baltimore,  and  we  arrived 
here  yesterday,  myself  fleeced  of  seventy  odd  dollars  to  get 
from  Fredericksburg  here,  the  stages  running  no  further 
than  Baltimore.  I  mention  this  to  put  yourself  and  Moui-oe 
on  your  guard.  The  fever  in  Philadeljiha  has  so  much 
abated  as  to  have  almost  disappeared.  The  inhabitants  are 
about  returning.  It  has  been  determined  that  the  President 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  meeting  of  Congress Ac- 
cording to  present  appearances,  this  place  can  not  lodge  a 
single  person  mora  As  a  great  favor,  I  have  got  a  bed  in 
the  corner  of  the  public  room  of  a  tavern ;  and  must  con- 
tinue till  some  of  the  Philadelphians  make  a  vacancy  by  re- 
moving into  the  city.  Then  we  must  give  him  from  four  to 
six  or  eight  dollars  a  week  for  cuddies  without  a  bed,  and 
sometimes  without  a  chair  or  table.  Tliere  is  not  a  single 
lodging-house  in  the  place.  Ross  and  Willing  are  alive. 
Hancock  is  dead. 

To  Jamea  Madison. 

Germantown,  November  ITth,  1793. 
Dear  Sir — I  have  got  good  lodgings  for  Monroe  and  your- 
self—that is  to  say,  a  good  i-oom  with  a  fire-place  and  two 
beds,  in  a  pleasant  and  convenient  position,  with  a  quiet  fam- 
ily. They  wili  breakfast  you,  but  you  must  mesa  in  a  tav- 
ern ;  there  is  a  good  one  across  the  street.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  all  must  do,  and  all,  I  think,  will  not  be  able  to  get 
even  half  beds.  The  President  will  remain  here,  I  believe, 
till  the  meeting  of  Congress,  merely  to  form  a  point  of  union 
for  them  before  they  can  have  acquired  information  and 
courage.  For  at  present  there  does  not  exist  a  single  sub- 
ject in  the  disorder,  no  new  infection  having  taken  place 
since  the  great  rains  of  the  Ist  of  the  mouth,  and  those  be- 
fore infected  beiog  dead  or  recovered Accept,  both 

of  you,  my  sincere  affection. 

Though  bearing  a  later  date  than  some  which  follow,  we 
give  the  following  letter  here  : 
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To  Mrs,  Church 

Germantown,  Nov.  27th,  1793. 
I  have  received,  my  very  good  friend,  your  kind  letter 
of  August  19th,  with  the  extract  from  that  of  Lafayette,  for 
whom  my  heart  has  been  constantly  bleeding.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  has  been  put  into  action,  as  far  as 
it  could  be  either  with  decency  or  effect.  But  I  fear  that 
distance  and  difference  of  principle  give  little  hold  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  on  the  jailers  of  Lafayette.  However,* his 
friends  may  be  assured  that  our  zeal  has  not  been  inactive. 
Your  letter  gives  me  the  first  information  that  our  dear 
friend  Madame  de  Corny  has  been,  as  to  her  fortune,  among 
the  victims  of  the  times.  Sad  times,  indeed !  and  much-la- 
mented victim  !  I  know  no  country  where  the  remains  of  a 
fortune  could  place  her  so  much  at  her  ease  as  this,  and 
where  public  esteem  is  so  attached  to  worth,  regardless  of 
wealth ;  but  our  manners,  and  the  state  of  our  society  here, 
are  so  different  from  those  to  which  her  habits  have  been 
formed,  that  she  would  lose  more,  perhaps,  in  that  scale. 
And  Madam  Cosway  in  a  convent !  I  knew  that  to  much 
goodness  of  heart  she  joined  enthusiasm  and  religion ;  but  I 
thought  that  very  enthusiasm  would  have  prevented  her  from 
shutting  up  her  adoration  of  the  God  of  the  universe  within 
the  walls  of  a  cloister ;  that  she  would  rather  have  sought 
the  mountain-top.  How  happy  should  I  be  that  it  were  mme 
that  you,  she,  and  Madame  de  Corny  would  seek.  You  say, 
indeed,  that  you  are  coming  to  America,  but  I  know  that 
means  New  York.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  going  to  Vir-* 
ginia.  I  have  at  length  been  able  to  fix  that  to  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year.  I  am  then  to  be  liberated  from  the  hated 
occupations  of  politics,  and  to  remain  in  the  bosom  of  my 
family,  my  farm,  and  my  books.  I  have  my  house  to  build, 
my  fields  to  farm,  and  to  watch  for  the  happiness  of  those 
who  labor  for  mine.  I  have  one  daughter  married  to  a  man 
of  science,  sense,  virtue,  and  competence ;  in  whom  indeed  I 
have  nothing  more  to  wish.  They  live  with  me.  If  the  oth- 
er shall  be  as  fortunate,  in  due  pi*ocess  of  time  I  shall  imag- 
ine myself  as  blessed  as  the  most  blessed  of  the  patriar*ihs. 
Nothing  could  then  withdraw  my  thoughts  a  moment  from 
home  but  a  recollection  of  my  friends  abroad.    I  often  put 
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the  question,  whether  yourself  and  Kitty  will  ever  come  to 
see  your  friends  at  Monticello  ?  but  it  la  my  affection,  aud 
not  my  experience  of  things,  which  has  leave  to  answer,  and 
I  am  deterrabied  to  believe  the  answer,  because  in  that  be- 
lief I  find  I  sleep  sounder,  aud  wake  more  cheerful  £!n  at- 
tendant, God  bless  you. 

Accept  the  homage  of  my  sincere  and  constant  affection, 
TH.  JEFFERSON,, 

The  following  letters  and  extracts  will  be  found  iuturcst- 
ing  by  the  reader : 

To  Mary  Jefferson, 

Gemumlown,  Nov.  ITtli,  1793. 
No  letter  yet  from  my  dear  Maria,  who  is  so  fond  of  writ- 
ing, so  punctual  in  her  correspondence,     I  enjoin  as  a  penaU 

ty  that  the  next  be  written  in  French I  have  not 

yet  been  in  [to  Philadelphia],  not  because  there  is  a  shadow 
of  danger,  but  because  I  am  afoot,  Thomas  is  returned  into 
my  service.  His  wife  and  child  went  into  town  the  day  we 
left  them.  They  then  bad  the  infection  of  the  yellow  fever, 
were  taken  two  or  three  days  after,  and  both  died.  Had  we 
staid  those  two  or  three  days  longer,  they  would  have  been 
taken  at  our  house.  Mrs.  Fullarton  left  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rittenhouse  remained  here,  but  have  escaped  the 
fever.  Follow  closely  your  music,  reading,  sewing,  house- 
keeping, and  love  me, as  I  do  you, most  affectionately. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

P.S.— Tell  Mr.  Randolph  that  Gen.  "Wayne  has  had  a  con- 
voy of  twenty-two  wagons  of  provisions  and  seventy  men 
cut  off  in  his  rear  by  the  Indians. 

To  Mary  Jefferson. 

Phila(iel|.hia,  Doc.  WAh,  17!>3. 
My  dear  Maria — I  should  have  written  to  you  last  Sunday 
in  turn,  but  business  required  my  allotting  yonr  turn  to  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  putting  off  writing  to  you  till  this  day.  I 
have  now  I'eceived  your  and  your  sister's  letters  of  Novem- 
ber 27  and  2S.  I  ngree  that  Watson  shall  make  the  writing- 
desk  for  you.     I  called  the  other  day  on  Mrs,  Fullarton,  and 
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there  saw  your  friend  Sally  Cropper.     She  went  up  to  Tren- 
ton the  morning  after  she  left  us,  and  staid  there  till  lately. 
The  maid-servant  who  waited  on  her  and  you  at  our  house 
caught  the  fever,  on  her  return  to  town,  and  died.     In  my  let- 
ter of  last  week,  I  desired  Mr.  Randolph  to  send  horses  for 
me,  to  be  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  12th  of  January.     Lest 
that  letter  should  miscarry,  I  repeat  it  here,  and  wish  you  to 
mention  it  to  him.     I  also  informed  him  that  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Eli  Alexander  would  set  out  this  day  from  Elktown 
to  take  charge  of  the  plantations  under  Byrd  Rogers,  and 
praying  him  to  have  his  accommodations  at  the  place  got 
ready  as  far  as  should  be  necessary  before  my  arrival     I 
hope  to  be  with  you  all  by  the  15th  of  January,  no  more  to 
leave  you.     My  blessings  to  your  dear  sister  and  little  ones ; 
affections   to   Mr.  Randolph   and    your  friends  with    you. 

Adieu,  my  dear.     Yours  tenderly, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph, — [JBIxtract,'\ 

Philadelphia,  Dec  22d,  1793. 
In  my  letter  of  tliis  day  fortnight  to  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
that  of  this  day  week  to  Maria,  I  mentioned  my  wish  that 
my  horses  might  meet  me  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  12th  of 
January.  I  now  repeat  it,  lest  those  letters  should  miscarry. 
The  President  made  yesterday  what  I  hope  will  be  the  last 
set  at  me  to  continue ;  but  in  this  I  am  now  immovable  by 
any  considerations  whatever.  My  books  and  remains  of  fur- 
niture embark  to-morrow  for  Richmond I  hope  that 

by  the  next  post  I  shall  be  able  to  send  Mr.  Randolph  a 
printed  copy  of  our  correspondence  with  Mr.  Genet  and  Mr. 
Hammond,  as  communicated  to  Congress.  Our  affairs  with 
England  and  Spain  have  a  turbid  appearance.  The  letting 
loose  the  Algerines  on  us,  which  has  been  contrived  by  Eng- 
land, has  produced  peculiar  irritation.  I  think  Congress  will 
indemnify  themselves  by  high  duties  on  all  articles  of  Brit- 
ish importation.  If  this  should  produce  war,  though  not 
wished  for,  it  seems  not  to  be  feared. 

The  well-informed  reader  is  familiar  with  the  controversy 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  letter,  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  French  and  English  ministers,  Messrs. 
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Geoet  and  HaniiDODd,  I  can  not  refiwn  from  giving  the 
following  extract,  from  Jefferson's  report  of  an  interview  be- 
tween Mr.  Guntft  and  hiuiBelf: 

He  (Genei)  asked  if  they  (Congress)  were  not  tlie  Sover- 
eign. I  told  him  no,  they  were  sovereign  iu  making  laws 
only;  the  Executive  was  sovereign  in  executing  them;  and 
the  Judiciary  in  construing  them  when  they  related  to  their 
department.  "  But,"  said  he, "  at  least  Congress  are  bound  to 
see  that  the  treaties  are  observed  !"  I  told  him  no ;  there 
were  very  few  cases,  indeed,  arising  out  of  treaties,  which 
they  could  take  notice  of;  that  the  President  is  to  sec  that 
treaties  are  observed.  "  If  he  decides  against  tlie  treaty,  to 
whom  is  a  nation  to  appeal?"  I  told  him  the  Constitution 
bad  made  the  Presideot  the  last  appeal.  He  made  me  a  bow, 
and  said  that  indeed  he  would  not  make  me  his  compliments 
on  such  a  Constitution,  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment 
at  it,  and  seemed  never  before  to  have  had  such  an  idea. 

The  following  letter  explains  itself: 

To  George  Wrishuigton. 

Philadelphia,  December  Slst,  1T93. 
Dear  Sir — Having  had  the  honor  of  coram unieating  to 
you  in  my  letter  of  the  last  of  July  ray  purpose  of  retiring 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  September,  you  were  pleased,  for  particular  reasons,  to 
wish  its  postponement  to  the  close  of  the  year.  That  term 
being  now  arrived,  and  my  propensities  to  i-etirement  be- 
coming daily  more  and  more  irresistible,  I  now  take  the  lib- 
erty of  resigning  the  office  into  your  hands.  Be  pleased  to 
accept  with  it  my  sincere  thanks  for  all  the  indulgences 
which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  exercise  towards  me  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Conscious  that  my  need  of  them 
has  been  great,  I  have  still  ever  found  them  greater,  without 
any  other  claim  on  my  part  than  a  firm  pursuit  of  what  has 
appeared  to  me  to  be  right,  and  a  thorough  disdain  of  all 
means  which  were  not  as  open  and  honoi-able  as  their  object 
was  pure.  I  carry  into  my  retirement  a  lively  sense  of 
your  goodness,  and  shall  continue'gratefnlly  to  remember  it. 
With  very  sincere  prayers  for  your  life,  health,  ^nd.  tr^ngjlll; 
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lity,  I  pray  you  to  accept  the  homage  of  the  great  and  con- 
stant respect  and  attachment  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

This  called  forth  from  Washington  the  following  hand- 
some and  affectionate  letter : 

From  George  Washington, 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  1st,  1794. 

Dear  Sir — ^I  yesterday  received  with  sincere  regret  your 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Since  it  has 
been  impossible  to  prevail  upon  you  to  forego  any  longer  the 
indulgence  of  your  desire  for  private  life,  the  event,  however 
anxious  I  am  to  avert  it,  must  be  submitted  to. 

But  I  can  not  suffer  you  to  leave  your  station  without  as- 
suring you  that  the  opinion  which  I  had  formed  of  your  in- 
tegrity and  talents,  and  which  dictated  your  original  nomi- 
nation, has  been  confirmed  by  the  fullest  experience,  and 
that  both  have  been  eminently  displayed  in  the  discharge  of 
your  duty.  Let  a  conviction  of  my  most  earnest  prayers 
for  your  happiness  accompany  you  in  your  retirement;  and 
while  I  accept  with  the  warmest  thanks  your  solicitude  for 
my  welfare,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am,  dear  Sir,  etc. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  received  a  higher  compliment  for  the 
able  discharge  of  his  official  duties  than  that  paid  to  Jeffer- 
son by  his  adversaries,  who,  in  opposing  his  nomination  as 
President,  urged  as  an  objection — "  that  Nature  had  made 
him  only  for  a  Secretary  of  State." 

Jefferson  set  out  on  the  5th  of  January  for  his  loved  home, 
Monticello — fondly  imagining  that  he  would  never  again 
leave  the  peaceful  shelter  of  its  roof  to  enter  upon  the  tur- 
moils of  public  life,  but  in  reality  destined  to  have  only  a 
short  respite  from  them  in  the  far  sweeter  enjoyments  of 
domestic  life,  surrounded  by  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

His  private  affairs  were  in  sad  need  of  his  constant  pres- 
ence at  home  after  such  long  absences  in  the  public  service. 
He  now  owned  in  his  native  State  over  ten  thousand  acres 
of  land,  which  for  ten  long  years  had  been  subject  to  the  bad 
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cultivation,  mismanagement,  and  ravages  of  Lii'ed  overseers. 
Of  these  large  landed  eetates,  between  five  and  bIx  thousand 
acres,  compi'ising  the  farms  of  Monticello,  Montalto,  Tufton, 
ShadweU,  Lego,  Pautops,  Pouncey's,  and  Limestone,  were  in 
the  county  of  Albemarle;  while  another  fine  and  favorite  es- 
tate, called  Poplar  Forest,  lay  in  Bedford  County,  and  con- 
tained over  four  thousand  acres.  Of  his  land  in  Albemarle 
only  twelve  hundred  acres  were  in  cultivation,  and  in  Bed- 
ford eight  hundred — the  two  together  making  two  thousand 
acres  of  arable  land.  The  number  of  slaves  owned  by  Jef- 
ferson was  one  hundred  and  fifty-four — a  very  small  number 
in  proportion  to  his  landed  estate.  Some  idea  may  be  forra- 
I'd  of  the  way  things  were  managed  on  these  faitns,  from  the 
fact  that  ont  of  the  thirty-four  horses  on  them  eight  were 
saddle-homes.  The  rest  of  the  stock  on  tliem  consisted  of 
five  mules,  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  cattle,  three  hundred 
and  ninety  hogs,  and  three  sheep. 

The  lew  months'  continuous  stay  at  home  which  JefiTersou 
had  been  able  to  make  during  the  past  ten  years  had  not 
been  sufiicient  for  him  to  set  things  to  rights.  How  greatly 
his  farms  needed  a  new  system  of  management  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  letter  to  General  Washington,  written  by 
him  in  the  spring  of  1794.     He  says: 

To  George  Washington. 

I  find,  on  a  more  minute  examination  of  my  lands  than  the 
short  visits  heretofore  made  to  them  permitted,  that  a  teij 
years'  abandonment  of  them  to  the  ravages  of  overseers  has 
brought  on  them  a  degree  of  degradation  tar  beyond  what  I 
had  es:pected.  As  this  obliges  me  to  adopt  a  milder  course  of 
cropping,  so  I  find  that  they  have  enabled  me  to  do  it,  by  hav- 
ing opened  a  great  deal  of  lands  duiiug  my  absence.  I  have 
therefore  determined  on  a  division  of  my  farms  into  six  fields, 
to  be  put  under  this  rotation :  First  year,  wheat ;  second, 
com,  potatoes,  peas ;  jhird,  rye  or  wheat,  according  to  circum- 
stances; fourth  and  fifth,  clover,  where  the  fields  will  bring 
it,  and  buckwheat-dressings  where  they  will  not ;  sixth,  fold- 

g  and  bnokwheat-dteBaLng.     But  it  will  take  me  from  three 
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to  six  years  to  get  this  plan  under  way.  I  am  not  yet  satis- 
fied that  my  acquisition  of  overseers  from  the  head  of  Elk 
has  been  a  happy  one,  or  that  much  will  be  done  this  year 
towards  rescuing  my  plantations  from  their  wretched  condi- 
tion. Time,  patience,  and  perseverance  must  be  the. remedy ; 
and  the  maxim  of  your  letter,  "  slow  and  sure,"  is  not  less  a 
good  one  in  agriculture  than  in  politics But  I  cher- 
ish tranquillity  too  much  to  suffer  political  things  to  enter 
my  mind  at  all.  I  do  not  forget  that  I  owe  you  a  letter  for 
Mr.  Young ;  but  I  am  waiting  to  get  full  information.  With 
every  wish  for  your  health  and  happiness,  and  my  most 
friendly  respects  to  Mrs.  Washington,  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant. 

Notwithstanding  this  disordered  and  disheartening  state 
of  his  affairs  (due  to  no  fault  of  his),  we  still  find  him  luxuri- 
ating in  the  quiet  and  repose  of  private  life.  On  this  subject 
he  writes  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  April  25th,  as  follows : 

To  John  Adams, 

Dear  Sir — I  am  to  thank  you  for  the  work  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  transmit  me,  as  well  as  the  letter  covering  it,  and 
your  felicitations  on  my  present  quiet.  The  difference  of  my 
present  and  past  situation  is  such  as  to  leave  me  nothing  to 
regret  but  that  my  retirement  has  been  postponed  four  years 
too  long.  The  principles  on  which  I  calculated  the  value 
of  life  are  entirely  in  favor  of  my  present  course.  I  return 
to  farming  with  an  ardor  which  I  scarcely  knew  in  my 
youth,  and  which  has  got  the  better  entirely  of  my  love  of 
study.  Instead  of  writing  ten  or  twelve  letters  a  day,  which 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  as  a  thing  in  course,  I  put 
off  answering  my  letters  now,  farmer-like,  till  a  rainy  day, 
and  then  find  them  sometimes  postponed  by  other  necessary 
occupations With  wishes  of  every  degree  of  happi- 
ness to  you,  both  public  and  private,  and  with  my  best  re- 
spects to  Mrs.  Adams,  I  am  your  affectionate  and  humble 
servant. 

The  land  not  having  been  prepared  for  cultivation  dnrinor 
the  preceding  fall,  Jefferson's  farming  operations  during  tlie 
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r  of  1794  amounted  to  nothing.  Unfortunately,  when 
the  nest  season  came  around  for  the  pr()pur  preparation  to 
be  made  for  the  coming  year,  it  found  him  io  suuh  a  Btiitc  of 
health  as  to  prevent  his  giving  his  personal  direction  to  his 
farms, and  thus  he  was  cut  olf  from  any  profit  fi'om  them  for 
another  twelvemonth.  Just  about  this  time  General  Wash- 
ington made  another  attempt,  through  his  Secretary  of  State, 
Edmund  Randolph,  to  get  Jctfei-son  back  into  his  cabinet. 
Though  at  the  time  ill,  Jefferson  at  once  sent  the  following 
reply  to  Kandolph ; 

To  JEiJmund  Handolph. 

Manliccllo,  Keptemher  7tii,  1794. 
Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  August  the  28th  finds  me  in  bed 
under  a  paroxysm  of  the  rheumatism,  which  has  now  kept  me 
for  ten  days  in  constant  torment,  and  presents  no  hope  of 
abatement.  But  the  express  and  the  nature  of  the  case  re- 
quiring immediate  answer,  I  write  you  in  this  situation. 
No  circumetances,  my  dear  Sir,  will  ever  more  tempt  me  to 
engage  in  any  thing  public,  I  thought  myself  perfectly  fixed 
in  this  determination  when  I  left  Philadelphia,  but  every  day 
and  hour  since  has  added  to  its  inflexibility.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  retain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the 
President,  and  this  forms  the  only  ground  of  any  reluctance 
at  being  unable  to  comply  with  every  wish  of  his.  Pray 
convey  these  sentiments,  and  a  thousand  more  to  him,  which 
my  situation  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into 

I  find  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  Jefferson's  life  during 
the  year  1765.  Ho  continued  tranquilly  and  happily  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  his  children  and  grandchildren  in  his  beau- 
tiful mountain  home.  Mrs.  Randolph  was  now  the  mother 
of  three  children.  We  have  seen  from  his  letters  to  her  how 
devotedly  she  was  loved  by  her  father.  Prom  the  time  of 
her  mother's  death  she  had  been  his  constant  companion  un- 
til her  own  marriage;  Maria  Jefferson,  now  seventeen  years 
old,  was  as  bcantiful  and  loving  as  a  girl  as  she  had  been 
as  a  child.  The  brilliancy  of  her  beauty  is  spoken  of  with 
^usiasm  by  those  Btill  Ij 
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In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  written  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  (1795),  Mr.  Jefferson  writes  thus  of  himself : 

To  James  Madison, 

If  these  general  considerations  were  sufficient  to  ground  a 
firm  resolution  never  to  permit  myself  to  think  of  the  office, 
or  be  thought  of  for  it,  the  special  ones  which  have  super- 
vened on  my  retirement  still  more  insuperably  bar  the  door 
to  it.     My  health  is  entirely  broken  down  within  the   last 
eight  months  ;  my  age  requires  that  I  should  place  my  affairs 
in  a  clear  state  ;  these  are  sound  if  taken  care  of,  but  capable 
of  considerable  dangers  if  longer  neglected ;  and  above  all 
things,  the  delights  I  feel  in  the  society  of  my  family,  and  in 
the  agricultural  pursuits  in  which  I  am  so  eagerly  engaged. 
The  little  spice  of  ambition  which  I  had  in  my  younger  days 
has  long  since  evaporated,  and  I  set  still  less  store  by  a  post- 
humous than  present  name I  long  to  see  you 

May  we  hope  for  a  visit  from  you  ?  If  we  may,  let  it  be  af- 
ter the  middle  of  May,  by  which  time  I  hope  to  be  returned 
from  Bedford. 

In  writing  on  the  same  day  ^o  his  friend,  Mr.  Giles,  he  says : 

I  shall  be  rendered  very  happy  by  the  visit  you  promise 
me.  The  only  thing  wanting  to  make  me  completely  so  is 
the  more  frequent  society  of  my  iriends.  It  is  the  more 
wanting,  as  I  am  become  more  firmly  fixed  to  the  glebe.  If 
you  visit  me  as  a  farmer,  it  must  be  as  a  con-disciple ;  for  I 
am  but  a  learner — an  eager  one  indeed,  but  yet  desperate, 
being  too  old  now  to  learn  a  new  art.  However,  I  am  as 
much  delighted  and  occupied  with  it  as  if  I  were  the  great- 
est adept.  I  shall  talk  with  you  about  it  from  morning  ^till 
night,  and  put  you  on  very  short  allowance  as  to  political 
aliment.  Now  and  then  a  pious  ejaculation  for  the  French 
and  Dutch  republicans,  returning  with  due  dispatch  to  clo- 
ver, potatoes,  wheat,  etc. 

To  Edward  Rutledge  he  wrote,  on  November  30th,  1795: 

I  received  your  favor  of  October  the  12th  by  your  son, 
who  has  been  kind  enough  to  visit  me  here,  and  from  whose 
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visit  I  have  received  all  that  pleasure  which  I  do  from  wliat- 
ever  comes  from  you,  and  especially  from  a  subject  so  deserv- 
edly dear  to  you.  He  fouud  me  in  a  retii'ement  I  doat  oa, 
living  like  an  autedilnvian  patriarch  among  my  children  and 
jirandchildren,  and  tilling  my  soil.  As  he  had  lately  come 
Irora  Philadelphia,  Boston,  etc.,  he  waa  able  to  give  me  a 
great  deal  of  information^  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world ; 
and  I  pestered  him  with  questiuns,  pretty  much  as  our  friends 
Lynch,  Nelson,  etc.,  will  us  when  we  step  across  the  Styx, 
for  they  will  wish  to  know  what  has  been  passing  above 
ground  aince  they  left  ns.  You  hope  I  have  not  abandoned 
entirely  the  service  of  our  country.  After  five-and- twenty 
years'  continual  employment  in  it,  I  trust  it  will  be  thought 
I  have  fulfilled  my  tour,  like  a  punctual  soldier,  and  may 
claim  my  discharge.  But  I  am  glad  of  the  sentiment  from 
you,  my  fiieud,  because  it  gives  a  hope  you  will  practice  what 
you  preach,  and  come  forward  in  aid  of  the  public  vessel  I 
will  not  admit  your  old  excuse,  that  you  are  in  public  seiT- 
iee,  though  at  home.  The  campaigns  which  are  fought  in 
a  man's  own  house  are  not  to  be  counted.  The  present  situ- 
ation of  the  President,  unable  to  get  the  offices  filled,  really 
calls  with  uncommon  obligation  on  those  whom  nature  has 
fitted  for  them. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1796,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Giles, 
he  gives  us  the  following  glimpse  of  hia  domestic  opera- 


We  have  had  a  fine  winter.  Wheat  looks  well.  Com  is 
scarce  and  dear:  twenty-two  shillings  here,  thirty  shillings 
in  Amherst.  Our  blossoms  are  but  just  opening.  I  have 
begun  the  demolition  of  my  house,  and  hope  to  get  through 
its  re-edification  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  We  shall 
have  the  eye  of  a  brick-kiln  to  poke  you  into,  or  an  octagon 
to  air  you  in. 

To  another  friend  he  wrote,  a  few  weeks  later ; 


I  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  age. 
broken  down,  with  symptoi 
ahall  not  have  much  t 


My  health  has  suddenly 
give  me  to  believe  1 
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The  reader  will  read  with  interest  the  following  kind  and 
affectionate  letter  to  young  Lafayette — son  of  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette : 

To  Lafayette^  Junior. 

Monticello,  June  19  th,  1796. 
Dear  Sir — The  inquiries  of  Congress  were  the  fii'st  inti- 
mation which  reached  my  retirement  of  your  being  in  this 
country ;  and  from  M.  Volney,  now  with  me,  I  first  learned 
where  you  are.     I  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  moments  of 
this  information   to  express  to  you  the  satisfaction   with 
which  I  learn  that  you  are  in  a  land  of  safety,  where  you 
will  meet  in  every  person  the  friend  of  your  worthy  father 
and  family.     Among  these,  I  beg  leave  to  mingle  my  own 
assurances  of  sincere  attachment  to  him,  and  my  desire  to 
prove  it  by  every  service  I  can  render  you.    I  know,  indeed, 
that  you  are  already  under  too  good  a  patronage  to  need 
any  other,  and  that  ray  distance  and  retirement  render  my 
affections  unavailing  to  you.     They  exist,  nevertheless,  in 
all  their  warmth  and  purity  towards  your  father  and  every 
one  embraced  by  his  love ;  and  no  one  has  wished  with  more 
anxiety  to  see  him  once  more  in  the  bosom  of  a  nation  who, 
knowing  his  works  and  his  worth,  desire  to  make  him  and 
his  family  forever  their  own.     You  were,  perhaps,  too  young 
to  remember  me  personally  when  in  Paris.     But  I  pray  you 
to  remember  that,  should  any  occasion  offer  wherein  I  can  be 
useful  to  you,  there  is  no  one  on  whose  friendship  and  zeal 
you  may  more  confidently  count.     You  will  some  day,  per- 
haps, take  a  tour  through  these  States.    Should  any  thing  in 
this  part  of  them  attract  your  curiosity,  it  would  be  a  cir- 
cumstance of  great  gratification  to  me  to  receive  you  here, 
and  to  assure  you  in  person  of  those  sentiments  of  esteem 
and  attachment,  with  which  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  friend  and 

humble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 
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CILUTER  XILL 

Description  of  Mondwitlo  and  Jeffaraon  bj  tbn  Due  da  la  Rocheftincanld-IJ- 
ant'onrt. — Nominated  Vice-President. — Letter  to  Madison. — To  AdaniB. 
— PrelHrencB  fur  the  Office  of  Vice-ProBident. — Sets  out  for  PhlladHlphia. 
— ReiKplion  there. — -Hotum«  to  Monticello. — Letters  lo  his  Daugbter. — 
Goes  to  Philadeljiliia.  —  Letter  to  Hotle*ige.  —  Family  Letters.  —  To  Misn 
Church.— To  Mrs.  Church. 

I  HAVE  elsewhere  given  a  charming  picture  of  Monticello 
and  its  inmates  in  1782,  from  the  pen  of  an  acoompUBhcd 
Freacliman— the  Marquis  de  Chastellux.  A  countryman  of 
his — equally  as  accomplished  and  distioguished,  the  Due  de 
la  Kochefoucauld-Liancourt — has  left  us  a  similar  one  of  a 
later  date.  This  patriotic  French  nobleman,  who  had  been 
Lieutenanl-guneral  of  France  and  President  of  the  National 
AsBeinhly,  while  in  exile  spent  some  days  at  Monticello,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1V96 — a  month  when 
Albemarle  are  clothed  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  thei 
beauty.  The  lovely  landscapes  around  Monticello  were  well 
calculated  to  charm  the  eye  of  a  foreigner;  and  I  give  tho 
Duo's  detailed  but  agreeable  description  of  the  place,  its 
owner,  and  its  surroundings.  There  are  one  or  two  trifling 
mistakes  in  it  as  regards  geographical  names;  the  rest  is 
accurate : 

Monticello  is  situated  three  miles  from  Milton,  in  that 
chain  of  mountains  which  stretches  from  James  Kiver  to  the 
Rappahannock,  twenty-eight  miles  in  front  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  in  a  direction  parallel  to  those  mountains.  This  chain, 
which  runs  uninterrupted  in  its  small  extent,  assumes  suc- 
cessively the  names  of  the  West,  South,  aud  Green  Mount- 
ains. 

It  is  in  the  part  known  by  the  name  of  the  South  Monnt- 
i  that  Monticello  is  situated.    The  house  stands  on  the 
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summit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  taste  and  arts  of  Europe 
have  been  consulted  in  the  formation  of  its  plan.     Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  commenced  its  construction  before  the  American 
Revolution ;  since  that  epocha  his  life  has  been  constantly 
engaged  in  public  affairs,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  com- 
plete the  execution  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  project  which 
it  seems  he  had  at  first  conceived.    That  part  of  the  building 
which  was  finished  has  suffered  from  the  suspension  of  the 
work,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  two  years  since  resumed   the 
habits  and  leisure  of  private  life,  is  now  employed  in  repairing 
the  damage  occasioned  by  this  interruption,  and  still  more 
by  his  absence ;  he  continues  his  original  plan,  and   even 
improves  on  it  by  giving  to  his  buildings  more  elevation 
and  extent.     He  intends  that  they  shall  consist  only  of  one 
story,  crowned  with  balustrades ;  and  a  dome  is  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  centre  of  the  structure.     The  apartments  will 
be  large  and  convenient ;  the  decoration,  both  outside  and 
inside,  simple,  yet  regular  and  elegant.     Monticello,  -accord- 
ing to  its  first  plan,  was  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  houses 
in  America,  in  point  of  taste  and  convenience ;  but  at  that 
time  Mr.  Jefferson  had  studied  taste  and  the  fine  arts  in 
books  only.     His  travels  in  Europe  have  supplied  him  with 
models ;  he   has  appropriated  them  to  his  design ;  and  his 
new  plan,  the  execution  of  which  is  already  much  advanced, 
will  be  accomplished  before  the  end  of  next  year,  and  then 
his  house  will  certainly  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  most 
pleasant  mansions  in  France  and  England. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  house  commands  one  of  the  most  extensive 
prospects  you  can  meet  with.  On  the  east  side,  the  front  of 
the  building,  the  eye  is  not  checked  by  any  object,  since  the 
mountain  on  which  the  house  is  seated  commands  all  the 
neighboring  heights  as  far  as  the  Chesapeake.  The  Atlantic 
might  be  seen,  were  it  not  for  the  greatness  of  the  distance, 
which  renders  that  prospect  impossible.  On  the  right  and 
left  the  eye  commands  the  extensive  valley  that  separates 
the  Green,  South,  and  West  Mountains  from  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  has  no  other  bounds  but  these  high  mountains,  of  which, 
on  a  clear  day,  you  discern  the  chain  on  the  right  upward 
of  a  hundred  miles,  far  beyond  James  River;  and  on  the 
left  as  far  as  Maryland,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac. 
Through  some  intervals  formed  by  the  irregular  summits  of 
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the  Blue  llountaios,  you  discover  llie  Peaked  Ridge,  a  cliaia 
of  mount  a  IDS  placed  between  tbe  Blue  and  North  Mountaius, 
another  more  distant  ridge.  But  in  the  back  pait  the  pros- 
pect is  soon  interrupted  by  a  mountain  more  elevated  than 
that  on  which  the  house  is  seated.  The  hounds  of  the  view 
on  this  point,  at  so  small  a  distance,  form  a  pleasant  resting- 
place,  as  the  immensity  of  prospect  it  enjoys  la  perhaps  al- 
ready too  vast.  A  considerable  nnmber  of  cultivated  fields, 
houses,  and  harns,  enliven  and  variegate  the  extensive  land- 
scape, still  more  embeUished  by  the  beautiful  and  diversified 
forms  of  mountains,  in  the  whole  chain  of  which  not  one 
resembles  another.  The  aid  of  fancy  is,  however,  required 
to  complete  the  enjoyment  of  this  magnificent  view ;  and 
she  must  picture  to  ua  those  plains  and  mountains  such  as 
population  and  culture  will  render  thorn  In  a  greater  oi- 
smaller  number  of  yeara.  The  disproportion  existing  be- 
tween the  cultivated  lands  and  those  which  are  still  covered 
with  forests  as  ancient  as  the  globe,  is  at  present  much  too 
great;  and  even  when  that  shall  have  been  done  away,  the 
eye  may  perhaps  further  wish  to  discover  a  broad  river,  a 
great  mass  of  water — destitute  of  which,  the  grandest  and 
most  extensive  prospect  is  ever  destitute  of  an  embellish- 
ment requisite  to  render  it  completely  beantiful. 

On  this  mountain,  and  in  the  surrounding  valleys  on  both 
banks  of  the  Rivanna,  are  situated  the  five  thousand  acres 
of  land  which  Mr.  Jefferson  possesses  in  this  part  of  Virginia. 
Eleven  hundred  and  twenty  only  are  cultivated.  The  land, 
left  to  the  care  of  stewards,  has  suffered  as  well  as  the 
buildings  from  the  long  absence  of  the  master;  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  it  has  been  exhausted  by  succes- 
sive culture.  Its  situation  on  the  declivities  of  hilts  and 
mountains  rendei's  a  careful  cultivation  more  necessary  than 
is  requisite  in  lands  situated  in  a  flat  and  even  country;  the 
common  routine  is  more  pernicious,  and  more  judgment  and 
mature  thought  are  required,  than  in  a  different  soil.  This 
forms  at  present  the  chief  employment  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  But 
little  accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits,  he  has  drawn  the 
principles  of  culture  either  from  works  which  treat  on  this 
subject  or  from  conversation.  Knowledge  thus  acquired  oft- 
en misleads,  and  is  at  all  times  insufficient  in  a  country  where 
agriculture  is  well  understood  ;  yet  it  is  preferable  to  mere 
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practical  knowledge,  and  a  country  where  a  bad  practice 
prevails,  and  where  it  is  dangerous  to  follow  the  routine, 
from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  depart.  Above  all,  much 
good  may  be  expected,  if  a  contemplative  mind  like  that  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  which  takes  the  theory  for  its  guide,  watches 
its  application  with  discernment,  and  rectifies  it  according 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  nature  of  the  country,  cli- 
mate, and  soil,  and  conformably  to  the  experience  which  he 
daily  acquires 

In  private  life  Mr.  Jefferson  displays  a  mild,  easy,  and 
obliging  temper,  though  he  is  somewhat  cold  and  reserved. 
His  conversation  is  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  and  he  pos- 
sesses a  stock  of  information  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
man.  In  Europe  he  would  hold  a  distinguished  rank  among 
men  of  letters,  and  as  such  he  has  already  appeared  there. 
At  present  he  is  employed  with  activity  and  perseverance  in 
the  management  of  his  farms  and  buildings ;  and  he  orders,  di- 
rects, and  pursues  in  the  minutest  details  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness relative  to  them.  I  found  him  in  the  midst  of  the  har- 
vest, from  which  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  pre- 
vent his  attendance.  His  negroes  are  nourished,  clothed,  and 
treated  as  well  as  white  servants  could  be.  As  he  can  not 
expect  any  assistance  from  the  two  small  neighboring  towns, 
every  article  is  made  on  his  farm :  his  negroes  are  cabinet- 
makers, carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  smiths,  etc.  The 
children  he  employs  in  a  nail  factory,  which  yields  already 
a  considerable  profit.  The  young  and  old  negresses  spin  for 
the  clothing  of  the  rest.  He  animates  them  by  rewards  and 
distinctions ;  in  fine,  his  superior  mind  directs  the  manage- 
ment of  his  domestic  concerns  with  the  same  abilities,  ac- 
tivity, and  regularity  which  he  evinced  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  and  which  he  is  calculated  to  display  in  every 
situation  of  life.  In  the  superintendence  of  his  household 
he  is  assisted  by  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Randolph  and 
Miss  Maria,  who  are  handsome,  modest,  and  amiable  women. 
They  have  been  educated  in  France 

Mr.  Randolph  is  proprietor  of  a  considerable  plantation, 
contiguous  to  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson's.  He  constantly  spends 
the  summer  with  him,  and,  from  the  affection  he  bears  him, 
he  seems  to  be  his  son  rather  than  his  son-in-law.  Miss 
Maria   constantly  resides  with  her  father;  but  as   she  is 
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seventeen  years  old,  and  is  remarkably  handsome,  sbe  -will, 
donbllcss,  soon  find  that  there  are  datiea  which  it  is  still 
sweeter  to  perform  than  those  of  a  daughter.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's philosophic  turn  of  mind,  hia  love  of  study,  his  excel- 
lent libraiy,  which  supplies  him  with  ibe  means  of  satisfying 
it,  and  his  friends,  will  undoubtedly  help  him  to  endure  this 
loss,  which,  moreover,  is  not  likely  to  become  an  absolute  pri- 
vation ;  as  the  second  son-in-law  of  Mr,  Jefierson  may,  like 
Mr.  Randolph,  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Montieello,  and,  if  he 
be  worthy  of  Miss  Maria,  will  not  be  able  to  find  any  com- 
pany more  desirable  than  that  of  Mr.  JefferaoiL 

Left  Montieello  on  the  29th  of  June. 

All  through  this  summer  Mr,  Jeffei'son  was  mucli  occupied 
with  the  rebuilding  of  his  house,  which  he  hoped  to  finish 
before  the  winter  set  in ;  but  juat  as  the  walls  were  nearly 
ready  to  be  roofed  in,  a  stiff  freeze  arrested,  in  November,  all 
work  on  it  for  the  winter. 

General  Washington  having  declared  hia  determination  to 
retire  fi-om  public  life  at  the  expiration  of  his  second  term, 
new  candidates  had  to  be  run  for  the  Presidential  chair. 
The  Federalists  chose  John  Adams  as  their  candidate ;  while 
the  Republicans,- having  no  thought  of  ninning  as  theirs  any 
man  but  Jefferson,  placed  his  name  at  the  head  of  their  tick- 
et. How  little  interest  Jeffereon  took  in  the  elections,  so  far 
as  his  own  success  was  concerned,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  leave  home  during  the  whole  campaign, 
and  in  that  time  wrote  only  one  political  letter. 

As  the  constitution  then  stood,  the  candidate  who  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes  was  elected  President,  and  the 
one  who  received  the  next  highest — whether  he  was  run  for 
President  or  Vice-president — was  elected  to  fill  the  latter 
office.  The  elections  were  over,  but  the  result  still  unknown, 
when  Jefferson  wrote,  on  December  I7lh,to  Mr.  Madison,  as 
follows  ■ 

To  James  Madison. 

Tour  favor  of  the  5th  came  to  hand  last  night.    Tlie  first 

wish  of  my  heart  was  that  yon.  should  have  been  proposed 
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for  the  administration  of  the  Government.  On  your  declin- 
ing it,  I  wish  any  body  rather  than  myself;  and  there  is 
nothing  I  so  anxiously  hope,  as  that  my  name  may  come  out 
either  second  or  third.  These  would  be  indifferent  to  me ; 
as  the  last  would  leave  me  at  home  the  whole  year,  and  the 
other  two-thirds  of  it. 

After  the  result  of  the  elections  was  no  longer  doubtful, 
and  it  was  known  that  Adams  had  been  chosen  as  President 
and  Jefferson  Vice-president,  the  latter  wrote  the  following 
feeling  and  handsome  letter  to  the  former : 

To  John  Adams. 

Monticello,  Dec.  28th,  1796. 

Dear  Sir — The  public  and  the  public  papers  have  been 
much  occupied  lately  in  placing  us  in  a  point  of  opposition 
to  each  other.  I  trust  with  confidence  that  less  of  it  has 
been  felt  by  ourselves  personally.  In  the  retired  canton 
where  I  am,  I  learn  little  of  what  is  passing ;  pamphlets  I 
see  never;  papers  but  a  few,  and  the  fewer  the  happier. 
Our  latest  intelligence  from  Philadelphia  at  present  is  of  the 
16th  inst.  But  though  at  that  date  your  election  to  the  first 
magistracy  seems  not  to  have  been  known  as  a  fact,  yet  with 
me  it  has  never  been  doubted.  I  knew  it  impossible  you 
should  lose  a  vote  north  of  the  Delaware,  and  even  if  that  of 
Pennsylvania  should  be  against  you  in  the  mass,  yet  that  you 
would  get  enough  south  of  that  to  place  your  succession  out 
of  danger.  I  have  never  one  single  moment  expected  a  differ- 
ent issue  ;  and  though  I  know  I  shall  not  be  believed,  yet  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  I  have  never  wished  it.  My  neigh- 
bors, as  my  compurgators,  could  aver  that  fact,  because  they 
see  my  occupations  and  my  attachment  to  them 

I  leave  to  others  the  sublime  delight  of  riding  in  the 
storm,  better  pleased  with  sound  sleep  and  a  warm  berth 
below,  with  the  society  of  neighbors,  friends,  and  fellow-la- 
borers of  the  earth,  than  of  spies  and  sycophants.  No  one, 
then,  will  congratulate  you  with  purer  disinterestedness  than 
myself.  The  share,  indeed,  which  I  may  have  had  in  the  late 
vote  I  shall  still  value  highly,  as  an  evidence  of  the  share  I 
have  in  the  esteem  of  my  fellow-citizens.  But  still,  in  this 
point  of  view,  a  few  votes  less  would  be  little  sensible ;  the 
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difference  in  the  effect  of  a  few  more  would  be  very  aenBible 
and  oppressive  to  me.  I  have  no  ambition  to  govern  men. 
It  ia  a  painful  and  thanklees  office.  Since  the  day,  too,  on 
which  you  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  our  horizon  'was  never 
so  overcast.  I  devoutly  wish  you  may  lie  able  to  shun  for 
UB  this  war,  by  which  our  agriculture,  commerce,  and  credit 
will  be  destroyed.  If  you  are,  the  glory  will  bo  all  your 
own ;  and  that  your  adminstration  may  be  filled  with  glory 
and  happiness  to  yourself  and  advantage  to  ub,  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  one  who,  though,  in  the  course  of  our  voyage  through 
life,  vai-ious  little  incidents  have  happened  or  been  contrived 
to  separate  us,  retains  still  for  you  the  solid  esteem  of  the 
moments  when  we  were  working  for  our  independence,  and 
sentiments  of  respect  and  attachment. 

TH.  JEFFEHSON. 

Of  the  office  of  Vice-president,  we  find  Jefferson,  in  a  lel^ 
ter  to  Madison  written  on  January  1st,  1797,  saying  : 

To  Jiimes  Madison. 
It  is  the  only  office  in  the  world  about  which  I  am  unable 
to  decide  in  my  own  mind  whether  I  had  rather  have  it  or 
not  have  it.  Pride  docs  not  enter  into  the  estimate ;  for  I 
think,  with  the  Romans,  that  the  general  of  to-day  should  be 
a  soldier  to-morrow,  if  necessary.  I  can  particulai'ly  have 
no  feelings  which  could  revolt  at  a  secondary  position  to  Mr. 
Adams,  I  am  his  junior  in  life,  was  his  junior  in  Congress, 
his  junior  in  the  diplomatic  line,  his  junior  lately  in  our  civil 
government. 

He  always  spoke  of  this  office  as  being  of  all  others  the 
most  desirable,  from  the  fact  that  it  gave  the  incumbent  a 
high  position,  good  salary,  and  ample  leisure.  To  him  this 
last  advantage  was  its  greatest  recommendation,  and  made 
him  accept  it  with  leas  reluctance  than  he  would  have  done 
any  other  which  his  countrymen  could  have  forced  upon 
him. 

Jefferson  set  out  on  the  20th  of  February  for  Philadelphia, 
there  to  be  installed  in  his  new  office.  He  drove  his  phaeton 
^^^a&r^ClfiXAndria,  when  he  Bent  his  servant  Jupi- 
"  Q  M 
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ter  back  home  with  his  horses,  while  he  continued  bis  jour* 
ney  in  the  stage-coach.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
2d  of  March. 

With  his  usual  modesty  and  dislike  of  display,  he  had  writ- 
ten in  January  to  his  friend  Mr.  Tazewell,  who  was  in  Con- 
gress, bejrging  that  he  might  be  notified  of  his  election  by  the 
common  channel  of  the  ordinary  post,  and  not  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  men  of  position,  as  had  been  the  case  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  first  inaugurated.     So,  too,  from  the  same  feel- 
ing of  diffidence  he  sought  to  enter  the  national  capital  as  a 
private  citizen,  and  without  being  the  recipient  of  any  popu- 
lar demonstrations.     It  was,  however,  in  vain  for  him  to  at- 
tempt to  do  so.     A  body  of  troops  were  on  the  look-out  for 
him  and  signalled  his  approach  by  a  discharge  of  artillery, 
and,  marching  before  him  into  the  city,  bore  a  banner  aloft 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  words :  "  Jefferson,  the  Friend 
of  the  People." 

An  incident  characteristic  of  Jefferson  occurred  on  the 
day  of  the  inauguration.  After  the  oaths  of  office  had  been 
administered,  the  President  (Mr.  Adams)  resumed  his  seat 
for  a  moment,  then  rose  and,  bowing  to  the  assembly,  left 
the  hall.  Jefferson  rose  to  follow,  but  seeing  General  Wash- 
ington also  rise  to  leave,  he  at  once  fell  back  to  let  him  pass 
out  first.  The  General,  perceiving  this,  declined  to  go  be- 
fore, and  forced  the  new  Vice-president  to  precede  him.  The 
doors  of  the  hall  closed  upon  them  both  amid  the  tumultu- 
ous cheering  of  the  assembly. 

Jefferson  set  out  for  home  on  the  12  th  of  March  and  ar- 
rived there  on  the  20th,  having  performed  the  last  stages  of 
his  journey  in  his  sulky.  His  two  daughters  were  not  at 
Monticello,  being  absent  on  a  long  visit  to  an  estate  of  Col- 
onel Randolph's  on  James  River.  A  few  days  after  his  re- 
turn home  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Randolph. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph, — \JEodrajdtI\ 

Monticello,  March  27th,  '97- 

I  arrived  in  good  health  at  home  this  day  se'nnight.    The 


I 
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mountain  had  then  been  in  bloom  ten  days,  I  find  that  the 
natural  productions  of  the  spring  are  about  a  fortnight  ear- 
lier here  than  at  Fredericksburg ;  but  where  art  and  atten- 
tion can  do  any  thing,  some  one  in  a  large  collection  of  in- 
habitantB,  as  in  a  town,  wilt  be  before  ordinary  individuals, 
■whether  of  town  or  country,  I  have  heard  of  you  but  once 
since  I  left  home,  and  am  impatient  to  know  that  you  are  all 
well.  I  have,  however,  so  much  confidence  in  the  dose  of 
health  with  which  Monticello  charges  you  in  summer  and 
autumn,  that  I  count  on  its  carrying  you  well  through  the 
winter.  The  ditt'erence  between  the  health  enjoyed  at  Vari- 
na  and  Presqu'isle*  is  merely  the  efiect  of  this.  Therefore 
do  not  ascribe  it  to  Varina  and  stay  there  too  long.  The 
bloom  of  Monticello  is  chilled  by  my  solitude.  It  makes  me 
wish  the  more  that  yourself  and  sister  were  here  to  enjoy  it. 
I  value  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  only  in  proportion  as  yon 
participate  them  with  me.  All  other  attachments  are  weak- 
ening, and  I  approach  the  state  of  mind  when  nothing  will 
hold  me  here  but  my  love  for  yourself  and  sister,  and  the 
tender  connections  yon  have  added  to  me,  I  hope  yon  v  '" 
write  to  me;  aa  nothing  is  so  pleasing  during  your  a' 
as  these  proofs  of  your  love.  Be  assured,  my  dear  daughter, 
that  you  possess  mine  in  its  utmost  limits.  Kiss  the  deai; 
little  ones  for  mo.  I  wish  we  had  one  of  them  here.  Adieu 
afiectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON, 

Again,  on  April  9th,  he  writes : 

My  love  to  Maria.     Tell  her  I  have  made  a  new  law; 

which  is,  only  to  angwer  letters.  It  would  have  been  her 
turn  to  have  received  a  letter  had  she  not  lost  it  by  not 
writing.     Adieu  most  affectionately,  both  of  you. 

An  extra  session  of  Congress  recalled  Jefferson  to  Phila- 
delphia during  the  spring ;  and  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  written  to  Edward  Kuttedge  while  there  gives  an 
animated  picture  of  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  at  that 


^^A  former  resilience  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Rnqjig^h^. 
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To  Edward  HiUledge. 

You  and  I  have  seen  warm  debates  and  high  political  pas- 
sions. But  gentlemen  of  different  politics  would  then  speak 
to  each  other,  and  separate  the  business  of  the  Senate  from 
that  of  society.  It  is  not  so  now.  Men  who  have  been  inti- 
mate all  their  lives,  cross  the  streets  to  avoid  meeting,  and 
turn  their  heads  another  way,  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to 
touch  their  hats.  This  may  do  for  young  men  with  whom 
passion  is  enjoyment,  but  it  is  afflicting  to  peaceable  minds. 

The  following  charming  family  letters  will  be  read  with 
pleasure,  I  feel  sure : 

To  Mary  Jefferson. 

Philadelphia,  May  26th,  1797. 

My  dear  Maria — I  wrote  to  your  sister  the  last  week, 
since  which  I  have  been  very  slowly  getting  the  better  of 
my  rheumatism,  though   very  slowly  indeed ;    being  only- 
able  to  walk  a  little  stronger.     I  see  by  the  newspapers 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Church  and  their  family  are  arrived  at 
New  York.     I  have  not  heard  from  them,  and  therefore  am 
unable  to  say  any  thing  about  your  friend  Kitty,  or  whether 
she  be  still  Miss  Kitty.     The  condition  of  England  is  so  un- 
safe that  every  prudent  person  who  can  quit  it,  is  right  in 
doing  so.     James  is  returned  to  this  place,  and  is  not  given 
up  to  drink  as  I  had  before  been  informed.     He  tells  me  his 
next  trip  will  be  to  Spain.     I  am  afraid  liis  journeys  will 
end  in  the  moon.     I  have  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to 
stay  where  he  is,  and  lay  up  money.     We  are  not  able  Jret 
to  judge  when  Congress  will  rise.     Opinions  differ  from  two 
to  six  weeks.     A  few  days  will  probably  enable  us  to  judge. 
I  am  anxious  to  hear  that  Mr.  Randolph  and  the  children 
have  got  home  in  good  health;  I  wish  also  to  hear  that  your 
sister  and  yourself  continue  in  health ;  it  is  a  circumstance 
on  which  the  happiness  of  my  life  depends.    I  feel  the  desire 
of  never  separating  from  you  grow  daily  stronger,  for  noth- 
ing can  compensate  with  me  the  want  of  your  society.     My 
warmest  affections  to  you  both.    Adieu,  and  continue  to  love 
me  as  I  do  you.    Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 
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The  tetter  which  comes  next  was  written  to"  Mis,  Ran- 
dolph in  reply  to  one  from  her  announcing  to  her  father 
the  engagement  of  his  daughter  Maria,  to  her  cousin  John 
WaylcB  Eppea. 

To  Martha  Jeffvrson  Bandolpfi. 

Philadel|)Iiia,  June  8th,  17S7. 

I  receive  with  inexpiessible  pleasure  the  information  your 
letter  contained.  After  your  happy  eBtahlishment,  which 
has  given  me  an  ineBtimable  friend,  to  whom  I  can  leave  the 
care  of  every  thing  I  love,  the  only  anxiety  I  had  remain- 
ing was  to  see  Maria  also  ao  aBEOciated  as  to  insure  her  happi- 
ness. She  coald  not  have  been  more  so  to  my  wishes  if  I 
had  had  the  whole  earth  free  to  have  chosen  a  partner  for  her. 

I  now  sec  our  fireside  formed  into  a  group,  no  one  member 
of  which  has  a  fibre  in  their  composition  which  can  ever  pro- 
duce any  jarring  or  jealousies  among  us.  No  irregular  pas- 
sions, no  dangerous  bias,  which  may  render  problematical 
the  future  fortunes  and  happiness  of  our  descendants.  We 
are  quieted  as  to  their  condition  for  at  least  one  generation 
more. 

In  order  to  keep  us  all  together,  instead  of  a  present  posi- 
tion in  Bedford,  as  in  your  case,  I  think  to  open  and  resettle 
the  plantation  of  Pantops  for  them.  When  I  look  to  the  in- 
effable pleasure  of  my  family  society,  I  become  more  and 
more  disgusted  with  the  jealousies,  the  hatred,  and  the  ran- 
corous and  malignant  passions  of  this  scene,  and  lament  my 
having  ever  again  been  drawn  into  public  view.  Tranquil- 
lity is  now  my  object.  I  have  seen  enough  of  political  hon- 
ors to  know  that  they  are  but  splendid  torments;  and  how- 
ever one  miglit  be  disposed  to  render  services  on  which  any 
of  their  fellow-citizens  should  set  a  value,  yet,  when  as  many 
would  depreciate  them  as  a  public  calamity,  one  may  well 
entertain  a  modest  doubt  of  their  real  importance,  and  feel 
the  impulse  of  duty  to  be  very  weak.  The  real  difficulty  is, 
that  being  once  delivered  into  the  hands  of  others  whose 
feelings  are  friendly  to  the  individual  and  warm  to  the  pub- 
lic cause,  how  to  withdraw  from  them  without  leaving  a  dis- 
satisfaction in  their  mind,  and  an  impression  of  pusillanimity 
"  e  pnMife_ 
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Maria  Jefferson  was  married  on  the  13th  of  October,  1797, 
to  John  Wayles  Eppes,  who  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  high  opinion  which  we  have  found  Jefferson  expressing 
for  him  in  the  preceding  letters.  His  manners  were  fVank 
and  engaging,  while  his  high  talents  and  fine  education 
placed  him  among  the  first  men  of  the  country.  The  young 
couple  spent  the  early  days  of  their  married  life  at  Epping- 
ton,  where  the  little  "  Polly,"  so  beautiful  and  so  timid,  had 
received  such  motherly  care  and  affection  from  her  good 
Aunt  Eppes  when  heart-broken  at  the  death  of  her  own 
mother. 

I  continue  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  letters. 

To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes. 

Philadelphia,  January  7th,  '98. 
I  acknowledged,  my  dear  Maria,  the  receipt  of  yours  in  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Eppes.  It  gave  me  the  welcome  news 
that  your  sprain  was  well.  But  you  are  not  to  suppose  it 
entirely  so.  The  joint  will  remain  weak  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  give  you  occasional  pains  much  longer.     The  state 

of  things  at is  truly  distressing.      Mr. 's  habitual 

intoxication  will  destroy  himself,  his  fortune,  and  family. 
Of  all  calamities  this  is  the  greatest.  I  wish  my  sister  could 
bear  his  misconduct  with  more  patience.  It  would  lessen 
his  attachment  to  the  bottle,  and  at  any  rate  would  make 
her  own  time  more  tolerable.  When  we  see  ourselves  in  a 
situation  which  must  be  endured  and  gone  through,  it  is 
best  to  make  up  our  minds  to  it,  meet  it  with  firmness,  and 
accommodate  every  thing  to  it  in  the  best  way  practicable. 
This  lessens  the  evil,  while  fretting  and  fuming  only  serves 
to  increase  our  own  torments.  The  errors  and  misfortunes 
of  others  should  be  a  school  for  our  own  instruction.  Har- 
mony in  the  married  state  is  the  very  first  object  to  be  aim- 
ed at.  Nothing  can  preserve  affections  uninterrupted  but  a 
firm  resolution  never  to  differ  in  will,  and  a  determination  in 
each  to  consider  the  love  of  the  other  as  of  more  value  than 
any  object  whatever  on  which  a  wish  had  been  fixed.  How 
light,  in  fact,  is  the  sacrifice  of  any  other  wish  when  weighed 
against  the  affections  of  one  with  whom  we  are  to  pass  our 
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whole  life!  And  though  opposition  in  a  single  ioBtanuc  will 
hardly  of  itself  produce  alienation,  yet  every  one  has  their 
pouch  into  which  all  these  little  oppositions  are  put ;  while 
that  is  tilling  the  alienation  is  insennibly  going  on,at)d  when 
filled  it  is  complete.  It  would  puzzle  either  to  say  why;  be- 
cause no  one  difference  of  opinion  has  been  marked  enough 
to  produce  a  serious  effect  by  itself  But  he  finds  his  affec- 
tions wearied  out  by  a  constant  stream  of  little  checks  and 
obstacles.  Other  sources  of  discontent,  very  common  indeed, 
are  the  little  cross-purposes  of  iiusband  and  wife,  in  common 
conversation,  a  disposition  in  either  to  criticise  and  question 
whatever  the  other  says,  a  desire  always  to  demonstrate  and 
make  him  feel  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  eBpccially  in  com- 
pany. Nothing  is  so  goading.  Mnch  better,  therefore,  if  on r 
companion  views  a  thing  in  a  light  different  from  what  we 
do,  to  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  his  view.  What  is 
the  use  of  rectifying  him  if  the  thing  be  unimportant;  and  if 
important,  let  it  pass  for  the  present,  and  wait  a  softer  mo- 
ment and  more  conciliatory  occasion  of  revising  the  subject 
together.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  persons  are  rendered 
unhappy  by  inattention  to  these  little  rules  of  prudence, 

I  have  been  insensibly  led,  by  the  particular  case  you  men- 
tion, to  sermonize  you  on  the  subject  generally ;  however,  if 
it  be  the  means  of  saving  you  from  a  single  heartache,  it  will 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  my  happiness  ;  but  before  I 
finish  the  sermon,  I  must  add  a  word  on  economy.  The  un- 
profitable condition  of  Virginia  estates  in  general  leaves  it 
now  next  to  impossible  for  the  holder  of  one  to  avoid  ruin. 
And  this  condition  will  continue  until  some  change  takes 
place  in  the  mode  of  working  them.  In  the  mean  time,  noth- 
ing can  save  ua  and  our  children  from  beggary  but  a  deter- 
mination to  get  a  year  beforehand,  and  restrain  ourselves 
vigorously  this  year  to  the  clear  profits  of  the  last.  If  a  debt 
is  once  contracted  by  a  farmer,  it  is  never  jiaid  but  by  a  sale. 

The  article  of  dress  is  perhaps  that  in  which  economy  is 
the  least  to  be  recommended.  It  is  so  important  to  each  to 
continue  to  please  the  other,  that  the  happiness  of  both  re- 
quires the  most  pointed  attention  to  whatever  may  contrib- 
ute to  it — and  the  more  as  time  makes  greater  inroads  on 
our  person.  Yet,  generally,  we  become  slovenly  in  propoi-- 
tJOT  a«  personal  decay  requires  the  contrary.    I  have  great 
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comfort  in  believing  that  your  understanding  and  disposi- 
tions will  engage  your  attention  to  these  considerations; 
and  thst  you  are  connected  with  a  person  and  family,  who 
of  all  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  are  most  in  the  dis- 
positions which  will  make  you  happy.  Cultivate  their  affec- 
tions, my  dear,  with  assiduity.  Think  every  sacrifice  a  gain 
which  shall  tend  to  attach  them  to  you.  My  only  object  in 
life  is  to  see  yourself  and  your  sister,  and  those  deservedly 
dear  to  you,  not  only  happy,  but  in  no  danger  of  becoming 
unhappy. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  Kitty 
Church.  I  inclose  it  to  you,  and  think  the  affectionate  ex- 
pressions relative  to  yourself,  and  the  advance  she  has  made, 
will  require  a  letter  from  you  to  her.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  get  a  crystal  here  to  fit  your  watch  without  the  watch 
itself.  If  you  should  know  of  any  one  coming  to  Philadel- 
phia, send  it  to  me,  and  I  will  get  you  a  stock  of  crystals. 
The  river  being  frozen  up,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  you 
things  till  it  opens,  which  will  probably  be  some  time  in  Feb- 
ruary. I  inclose  to  Mr.  Eppes  some  pamphlets.  Present 
me  affectionately  to  all  the  family,  and  be  assured  of  my 

tenderest  love  to  yourself.     Adieu. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph, 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  8th,  '98. 
I  ought  oftener,  my  dear  Martha,  to  receive  your  letters, 
for  the  very  great  pleasure  they  give  me,  and  especially  when 
they  express  your  affections  for  me ;  for,  though  I  can  not 
doubt  them,  yet  they  are  among  those  truths  which,  thor.gh 
not  doubted,  we  love  to  hear  repeated.  Here,  too,  they  serve, 
like  gleams  of  light,  to  cheer  a  dreary  scene ;  where  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  revenge,  and  all  the  worst  passions  of  men, 
are  marshalled  to  make  one  another  as  miserable  as  possible. 
I  turn  from  this  with  pleasure,  to  contrast  it  with  your  fire- 
side, where  the  single  evening  I  passed  at  it  was  worth  more 
than  ages  here.  Indeed,  I  find  myself  detaching  very  fast, 
perhaps  too  fast,  from  every  thing  but  yourself,  your  sister, 
and  those  who  are  identified  with  you.  These  form  the  last 
hold  the  world  will  have  on  me,  the  cords  which  will  be  cut 
only  when  I  am  loosened  from  this  state  of  being.    I  am  look- 
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ing  forward  to  llie  spring  with  all  the  fondness  of  desire  to 
meet  you  all  once  more,  and  with  the  change  of  season  to 
enjoy  also  a  change  of  scene  ajid  society.  Yet  the  time  of 
our  leaving  this  is  not  yet  talked  of. 

I  am  much  concerned  to  hear  of  the  state  of  health  of  Mr. 
Randolph  and  family,  mentioned  in  your  letters  of  Jan.  22d 
and  28th.  Surely,  ray  dear,  it  would  he  better  for  you  to  re- 
move to  Monticello,  The  south  pavilion,  the  parlor,  and 
study  will  accommodate  your  family  ;  and  I  should  think  Mr. 
Randolph  would  find  less  inconvenience  in  the  riding  it 
would  occasion  him  than  in  the  loss  of  his  own  and  hia 
family's  health.  Let  me  heseech  you,  then,  to  go  there,  and 
to  use  every  thing  and  every  hody  as  if  I  were  thei-e 

All  your  commissions  shall  be  executed,  not  foigetting  the 
Game  of  the  Goose,  if  we  can  find  out  what  it  is,  for  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  that.  Kiss  all  the  httle  ones  for  me. 
Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  my  warmest 
love  to  yourself     Adieu, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.— [Exiract] 

Pbiladellihifl,  Muy  17th,  "OS. 

Having  nothing  of  business  to  write  on  to  Mr.  Randolph 
this  week,  I  with  pleasure  take  up  my  pen  to  express  all  ray 
love  to  yon,  and  my  wishes  once  moi-e  to  find  myself  in  the 
only  scene  where,  for  me,  the  sweeter  affections  of  life  have 
any  exercise.  But  when  I  shall  be  with  you  seems  still  un- 
certain. We  have  been  looking  forward  fi-om  three  weeks  to 
three  weeks,  and  always  with  disappointment,  so  that  I  know 
not  what  to  expect,  I  shall  immediately  write  to  Maria,  and 
recommend  to  Mr.  Eppes  and  her  to  go  up  to  Monticello, 

For  you  to  feel  all  the  happiness  of  your  quiet  sitnation, 
you  should  know  the  rancorous  passions  which  tear  every 
breast  here,  even  of  the  sex  which  should  be  a  stranger  to 
them.  Politics  and  party  hatreds  destroy  the  happiness  of 
every  being  here.  They  seem,  like  salamandera,  to  consider 
fire  as  their  element.  The  children,  I  am  afraid,  will  have 
forgotten  me.  However,  my  memory  may  perhaps  be  hung  ' 
on  the  Game  of  the  Goose  which  I  am  to  carry  them.     Kiss 

them  for  me And  to  yourself,  my  tenderest  love, 

and  adieo. 
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To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. — \J3xtract.'\ 

PhUadelphia,  Maj  31sty  '98. 

Yours  of  the  12th  did  not  get  to  hand  till  the  29th  ;  so  it 
must  have  laid  by  a  post  somewhere.  The  receipt  of  it,  by 
kindling  up  all  my  recollections,  increases  my  impatience  to 
leave  this  place,  and  every  thing  which  can  be  disgusting, 
for  Monticello  and  my  dear  family,  comprising  every  thing 
which  is  pleasurable  to  me  in  this  world.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed in  Congress  to  adjourn  on  the  14th  of  June.  I  have 
little  expectation  of  it ;  but,  whatever  be  their  determination, 
I  am  determined  myself;  and  my  letter  of  next  week  will 
probably  carry  orders  for  my  horses.  Jupiter  should,  there- 
fore, be  in  readiness  to  depart  at  a  night's  warning 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Jefferson's  indisposition,  but  glad 
you  do  not  physic  him.  This  leaves  nature  free  and  unem- 
barrassed in  her  own  tendencies  to  repair  what  is  wrong.  I 
hope  to  hear  or  find  that  he  is  recovered.  Kiss  them  all 
for  me. 

To  Mary  Jefferson  JEppes. 

Monticello,  July  13th,  '98. 

My  dear  Maria — I  arrived  here  on  the  3d  instant,  expect- 
ing to  have  found  you  here,  and  we  have  been  ever  since  im- 
agining that  every  sound  we  heard  was  that  of  the  carriage 
which  was  once  more  to  bring  us  together.  It  was  not 
till  yesterday  I  learnt,  by  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Eppes's  letter  of 
June  30th,  that  you  had  been  sick,  and  were  only  on  the  re- 
covery at  that  date.  A  preceding  letter  of  his,  referred  to  in 
that  of  the  30th,  must  have  miscarried.  We  are  now  infinite- 
ly more  anxious,  not  so  much  for  your  arrival  here,  as  your 
firm  establishment  in  health,  and  that  you  may  not  be  thrown 
back  by  your  journey.  Much,  therefore,  my  dear,  as  I  wish 
to  see  you,  I  beg  you  not  to  attempt  the  journey  till  you  are 
quite  strong  enough,  and  then  only  by  short  days'  journeys. 
A  relapse  will  only  keep  us  the  longer  asunder,  and  is  much 
more  formidable  than  a  first  attack.  Your  sister  and  fami- 
ly are  with  me.  I  would  have  gone  to  you  instantly  on  the 
receipt  of  Mr.  Eppes's  letter,  had  not  that  assured  me  you 
were  well  enough  to  take  the  bark.     It  would  also  have 
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stopped  my  ■workmen  here,  who  can  not  proceed  nn  hour 
without  me,  and  I  am  anxious  to  provide  a  cover  -which  may 
enable  me  to  have  my  family  and  friends  about  me.  Nuree 
yourself,  th^rofon.',  with  all  poseible  cai'e  for  your  own  sake,  for 
mine,  and  that  of  all  those  who  lovo  yoii,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  move  sooner  or  quicker  than  your  health  admits.  Pre- 
gent  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Eppes,  father  and  eon,  to  Mrs. 
Eppes  and  all  tbe  family,  and  be  assured  that  my  impatience 
to  see  you  can  only  be  moderated  by  the  stronger  desire  that 
your  health  may  be  safely  and  firmly  re-established.  Adieu, 
affectionately, 

TIL  J. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Mandolph. 

Ellen  appeared  to  be  feverish  the  evening  you  went  away; 
but  visiting  her,  a  little  before  I  went  to  bed,  I  found  her 
quite  clear  of  fever,  and  was  convinced  the  quicknesa  of 
pulse  which  had  alarmed  me  had  proceeded  from  her  having 
been  in  uncommon  spirits  and  constantly  running  about  the 
house  through  the  day,  and  especially  in  tbe  afternoon. 
Since  that  she  has  had  no  symptom  of  fever,  and  is  otherwise 
better  than  when  you  left  her.  The  girls,  indeed,  suppose 
site  had  a  little  fever  last  night ;  but  T  am  sure  she  had  not, 
as  she  was  well  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  very  well  in 
the  morning,  and  they  say  she  slept  soundly  through  the 
night.  They  judged  only  from  her  breathing.  Every  body 
else  is  well,  and  only  wishing  to  see  you.     I  anj  persecuted 

with  questions  "  When  I  think  you  will  come  ?" If 

you  set  out  after  dinner,  be  sure  to  get  off  between  four  and 
five.     Adieu,  my  dear. 
Wednesday,  Aug.  IQlli,  '98. 

The  following  letter,  without  date,  was  written  to  the 
daughter  of  hia  friend  Mrs.  Church  : 

To  Catherine  Church. 


I  received,  my  dear  Catherine,  from  the  hands  of  yonr 
brother,  the  letter  you  have  done  me  the  favor  to  write 
me.  I  see  in  that  letter  the  excellent  disposition  which  I 
knew  in  yon  in  an  earlier  period  of  life.  These  have  led  you 
to  mistake,  to  yonr  own  prejudice,  the  character  of  our  at- 
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tentions  to  you.     They  were  not  favors,  but  gratifications  of 
our  own  affections  to  an  object  who  had  every  quality  -which 
might  endear  her  to  us.     Be  assured  we  have  all  continued 
to  love  you  as  if  still  of  our  fireside,  and  to  make  you  the 
very   frequent   theme   of  our  family   conversations.     Your 
friend  Maria  has,  as  you  supposed,  changed  her  condition ; 
she  is  now  Mrs.  Eppes.     She  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Randolph, 
retain  all  their  affection  for   you,  and  never  fail  in    their 
friendly  inquiries  after  you  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs. 
During  my  winter's  absence,  Maria  is  with  the  family  with 
which  she  has  become  allied ;  but  on  my  return  they  will 
also  return  to  reside  with  me.     My  daughter  Randolph  has 
hitherto  done  the  same,  but  lately  has  removed  with  Mr. 
Randolph  to  live  and  build  on  a  farm  of  their  own,  adjoining 
me ;  but  I  still  count  on  their  passing  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  at  Monticello.     Why  should  we  forbid  ourselves 
to  believe  that  some  day  or  other  some  circumstance  may 
bring  you  also  to  our  little  society,  and  renew  the  recollec- 
tions of  former  scenes  very  dear  to  our  memory.     Hope  is  so 
much  more  charming  than  disappointments  and  forebodings, 
that  we  will  not  set  it  down  among  impossible  things.     We 
will  calculate  on  the  circumstance  that  you  have  already 
crossed  the  ocean  which  laid  between  us,  and  that  in  com- 
parison with  that  the  space  which  remains  is  as  nothing. 
Who  knows  but  you  may  travel  to  see  our  springs  and  our 
curiosities — not,  I  hope,  for  your  health,  but  to  vary  your 
summer  scenes,  and  enlarge  your  knowledge  of  your  own 
country.     In  that  case  we  are  on  your  road,  and  will  endeav- 
or to  relieve  the  fatigues  of  it  by  all  the  offices  of  friendship 
and  hospitality.     I  thank  you  for  making  me   acquainted 
with  your  brother.     The  relations  he  bears  to  the  best  of 
people  are  sufficient  vouchers  to  me  of  his  worth.     He  must 
be  of  your  party  when  you  come  to  Monticello.     Adieu,  my 
dear  Catherine.     I  consign  in  a  separate  letter  my  respects 
to  your  good  mother.     I  have  here,  therefore,  only  to  claim 
your  acceptance  of  the  sincere  attachment  of  yours  affec- 
tionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  following  gives  some  glimpses  of  the  French  friends 
of  Jefferson : 


TO  MRS.  CUURCn. 


To  Mrs.  Church. 


Dear  Madam — Yonr  favor  of  July  6th  was  to  bave  foand 
me  here,  but  I  had  departed  before  it  arrived.  It  followed 
me  here,  and  of  neceesity  the  inquiries  after  our  friend  Ma- 
dame de  Corny  were  obliged  to  await  Mre.  M.'s  arrival  at 
her  own  house.  This  was  delayed  lunger  than  was  expect- 
ed, 80  that  by  the  time  I  could  make  the  inquiries  I  was 
looking  again  to  my  return  to  Philadelphia.  Iliis  must 
apologize  for  the  delay  which  has  taken  place,  Mrs,  M,  tells 
m.e  that  Madame  Corny  was  at  one  time  in  extreme  distress, 
her  revenue  being  in  rents,  and  these  paid  in  assignats  worth 
nothing.  Since  their  abolition,  however,  she  reeeivea  her 
rents  in  cash,  and  ia  now  entirely  at  her  ease.  She  lives  in 
hired  lodgmgs  furnished  by  herself,  and  every  thing  about 
her  aa  nice  as  you  know  she  always  had.  She  visited  Mre. 
M  freely  and  familiarly  in  a  family  way,  but  wonld  never 
dine  when  she  had  company,  nor  remain  if  company  came. 
She  speaks  seriously  sometimes  of  a  purpose  to  come  to 
America,  but  she  surely  mistakes  a  wish  for  a  purpose ;  yon 
and  I  know  her  constitution  too  well,  and  her  horror  of  the 
sea,  to  believe  she  could  pass  or  attempt  the  Atlantic.  Mre. 
M.  could  not  give  me  her  address.  In  all  events,  it  is  a  great 
consolation  that  her  situation  is  easy.  We  have  here  a  Mr. 
Niemcewitz,  a  Polish  gentleman  who  was  with  us  iu  Paris 
while  Mrs.  Cosway  was  there,  and  who  was  of  her  society  in 
London  last  summer.  He  mentions  the  loss  of  her  daugh- 
ter, the  gloom  into  which  that  and  other  circumstances  Ijave 
thrown  her,  and  that  it  has  taken  the  form  of  religion.  Also 
that  she  is  solely  devoted  to  religious  exercises  and  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  school  for  Catholic  children,  which  she 
has  instituted,  but  she  still  speaks  of  her  friends  with  tender- 
ness. Our  letters  have  been  rare,  but  they  have  let  me  see 
that  her  gayety  was  gone,  and  her  mind  entii'ely  fixed  on  a 
world  to  come.  I  have  received  from  my  young  friend  Cath- 
erine a  letter,  wbiuh  gratifies  me  much,  as  it  proves  that  our 
friendly  impressions  have  not  grown  out  of  her  memory, .... 
Be  so  good  as  to  present  my  respects  to  Mr.  C,  and  accept 
assurances  of  the  unalterable  attachment  of  your  affection- 
ate friend  and  servant, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Jefferson  goes  to  Philadelphia. — Letters  to  his  Danp;hters. — Bettuns  to  Mon- 
ticello. — Letters  to  his  Daughter. — Goes  back  to  Philadelphia. — ^Family 
Letters. — Letters  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Charch. — Bonaparte. — ^Letters  to  his 
Daughters. — Is  nominated  as  President. — Seat  of  Grovemment  moved  to 
Washington. — Spends  the  Summer  at  Monticello. — Letters  to  his  Daugh- 
ter.— Jefferson  denounced  by  the  New  England  Pulpit — Letter  to  Uriah 
Gregory. — Goes  to  Washington. 

The  third  session  of  the  Fifth  Congress  compelling  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  be  in  Philadelphia  again,  he  left  Monticella  for 
that  city  the  latter  part  of  December,  1798,  and  arrived  there 
on  Christmas-day.  During  his  stay  in  the  capital  he  wrote 
the  following  charming  and  interesting  letters  to  his  daugh- 
ters: 

To  Mary  Jefferson  j^>pes. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  1st,  *99. 
My  dear  Maria — I  left  Monticello  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  arrived  here  to  breakfast  on  the  25th,  having  expe- 
rienced no  accident  or  inconvenience  except  a  slight  cold, 
which  brought  back  the  inflammation  of  my  eyes,  and  still 
continues  it,  though  so  far  mended  as  to  give  hopes  of  its 
going  off  soon.  I  took  my  place  in  Senate  before  a  single 
bill  was  brought  in  or  other  act  of  business  done,  except  the 
Address,  which  is  exactly  what  I  ought  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with ;  and,  indeed,  I  might  have  staid  at  home  a  week 
longer  without  missing  any  business  for  the  last  eleven  days. 
The  Senate  have  met  only  on  five,  and  then  little  or  nothing 
to  do.  However,  when  I  am  to  write  on  politics  I  shall  ad- 
dress my  letter  to  Mr.  Eppes.  To  you  I  had  rather  indulge 
the  effusions  of  a  heart  which  tenderly  loves  you,  which 
builds  its  happiness  on  yours,  and  feels  in  every  other  object 
but  little  interest.  Without  an  object  here  which  is  not 
alien  to  me,  and  barren  of  every  delight,  I  turn  to  your  situ- 
ation with  pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  a  good  family  which 
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loves  yoii,  and  merits  all  your  love.  Go  od,  my  dear,  m  cul- 
tivating the  invaluable  possession  of  their  affecliouB.  The 
circle  of  our  nearest  connections  is  the  only  one  in  which  a 
faithful  and  lasting  affection  can  be  found,  one  which  will 
adhere  to  ua  under  all  changes  aud  chances.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  only  Boil  on  which  it  is  worth  wliile  to  bestow  much  cul- 
ture. Of  this  truth  you  will  become  more  conviuced  every 
day  you  advance  into  life.  I  imagine  you  are  by  this  time 
about  removing  to  Mont  Blanco.  The  uovelty  of  setting  up 
housekeeping  will,  with  all  its  difficulties,  make  you  very 
happy  for  a  while.  Its  delights,  however,  pass  away  in  time, 
and  I  am  in  hopes  that  by  the  spriug  of  the  year  there  will 
be  no  obstacle  to  your  joining  us  at  Monticetlo,  I  liope  I 
shall,  on  my  return,  fiud  such  preparation  made  as  will  ena- 
ble me  rapidly  to  get  one  room  after  another  prepared  for 
the  accommodation  of  our  friends,  aud  particularly  of  any 
who  may  be  willing  to  accompany  or  visit  you  there.  Pre- 
sent me  affectionately  to  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Eppes,  father  and 
son,  and  all  the  family.  Remember  how  pleasing  your  let- 
ters will  be  to  me,  and  be  assured  of  my  constant  and  ten- 
der love.  Adieu,  my  ever  dear  Maria. 
Yours  affectionately, 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  two  letters  to  Mra.  Ran- 
dolph : 

To  Martha  Jeff&rson  Mandolph. 

Philndelphin,  Jan.  23d,  "99. 

The  object  of  this  letter,  my  very  dear  Martha,  is  merely 
to  inform  you  I  am  well,  and  convey  to  you  the  expressions 
of  my  love.  It  will  not  he  new  to  tell  you  your  letters  do 
not  come  as  often  as  I  could  wish.  This  deprives  me  of  the 
gleams  of  pleasure  wanting  to  relieve  the  drearineae  of  this 
scene,  where  not  one  single  occurrence  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce pleasing  sensations.     I  hope  you  are  all  well,  and  that 

the  littleones,  even  Ellen,  talk  of  me  sometimes Kiss 

all  the  little  ones,  and  receive  the  tender  aud  unmingled  ef- 
fusions of  my  love  to  yourself.     Adieu. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  6(h,  '99. 
Jupiter,  with  i 
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Tuesday  evening,  the  5th  of  March.  I  shall  leave  this  place 
on  the  1st  or  2d.  You  will  receive  this  the  14th  instant.  I 
am  already  light-hearted  at  the  approach  of  my  departure. 
Kiss  my  dear  children  for  me.  Inexpressible  love  to  your- 
self, and  the  sincerest  affection  to  Mr.  Randolph.     Adieu. 

To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  7th,  '99. 

Your  letter,  my  dear  Maria,  of  January  21st,  was  received 
two  days  ago.     It  was,  as  Ossian  says,  or  would  say,  like  the 
bright  beams  of  the  moon  on  the  desolate  heath.     Environed 
here  in  scenes  of  constant  torment,  malice,  and  obloquy,  w^orn 
down  in  a  station  where  no  effort  to  render  service  can  avail 
any  thing,  I  feel  not  that  existence  is  a  blessing,  but  when 
something  recalls  my  mind  to  my  family  or  farm.     This  was 
the  effect  of  your  letter ;  and  its  affectionate  expressions  kin- 
dled up  all  those  feelings  of  love  for  you  and  our  dear  con- 
nections which  now  constitute  the  only  real  happiness  of  my 
life.     I  am  now  feeding  on  the  idea  of  my  departure  for 
Monticello,  which  is  but  three  weeks  distant.    The  roads 
will  then  be  so  dreadful,  that,  as  to  visit  you  even  by  the  di- 
rect route  of  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  would  add  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  length  of  my  journey,  I  must  defer  it, 
in  the  hope  that  about  the  last  of  March,  or  first  of  April,  I 
may  be  able  to  take  a  trip  express  to  see  you.    The  roads 
will  then  be  fine ;  perhaps  your  sister  may  join  in  a  flying 
trip,  as  it  can  only  be  for  a  few  days.     In  the  mean  time, 
let  me  hear  from  you.     Letters  which  leave  Richmond  after 
the  21st  instant  should  be  directed  to  me  at  Monticello.     I 
suppose  you  to  be  now  at  Mont  Blanco,  and  therefore  do 
not  charge  you  with  the  delivery  of  those  sentiments  of 
esteem  which  I  always  feel  for  the  family  at  Eppington.     I 
write  to  Mr.  Eppes.    Continue  always  to  love  me,  and  be 
assured  that  there  is  no  object  on  earth  so  dear  to  my  heart 
as  your  health  and  happiness,  and  that  my  tenderest  affec- 
tions always  hang  on  you.     Adieu,  my  ever  dear  Maria. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

Mr.  Jefferson  left  the  Seat  of  Government  on  the  first  of 
March ;  and  the  following  letters,  written  immediately  on  his 
arrival  at  Monticello,  will  show  how  much  his  affairs  at  home 
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Buffered  during  liia  absence.  Indeed  he  geenied  to  be  able 
only  to  get  the  workmen  fairly  under  way  on  liU  house, 
when  a  cull  to  Philadelptiia  woiiM  again  suspend  operations 
on  it  almost  entirely  until  his  return. 

7b  Mary  Jefferson  £^es.* 

MontlFello,  March  6th,  '09. 
My  dear  Maiia — 1  am  this  moment  arrived  here,  and  the 
post  being  about  to  depart,  I  sit  down  to  inform  you  of  it. 
Your  sister  came  over  with  me  fi-om  Belmont,  where  we  left 
all  well.  The  family  will  move  over  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row. They  give  np  the  house  there  about  a  week  hence. 
We  want  nothing  now  to  till  up  our  happiuess  but  to  have 
you  and  Mr,  Eppes  here.  Scarcely  a  stroke  has  been  done 
lowfti-ds  covering  the  house  since  I  went  away,  bo  that  it  has 
remained  open  at  the  uoitli  end  another  winter.  It  i>eeni9 
as  if  I  should  never  get  it  inhabitable.  I  have  proposed  to 
your  sister,  a  flying  trip,  when  the  roads  get  fine,  to  see  you. 
She  comes  into  it  with  pleasure  ;  hut  whether  I  shall  be  able 
to  leave  this  for  a  few  days  is  a  question  which  I  have  not 
yet  seen  enough  of  the  state  of  things  to  determine,  I  think 
it  very  doubtful.  It  is  to  your  return,  therefore,  that  I  look 
with  impatience,  and  shall  expect  as  soon  as  Mr.  Eppee's  af- 
fairs will  permit.  We  are  not  without  hopes  he  will  lake 
a  trip  up  soon  to  see  about  his  affairs  here,  of  which  I  yet 
know  nothing.  I  hope  you  are  enjoying  good  health,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  luug  helbre  we  are  again  united  in  some 
way  or  other.  Cunlinne  to  love  me,  my  dear,  as  I  do  you 
most  tenderly.  Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Eppes,  and 
be  assured  of  my  constant  and  warmest  love.  Adieu,  my 
ever  dear  Maria. 

Mrs.  Eppes  reached  Montioello  at  last,  and  Jefferson  was 
made  happy  by  having  all  of  his  children  and  grandchildren 
once  more  assembled  under  his  roof,  where  they  spent  the 
Bimimer  happily  together.  Jeffci'son  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia the  last  days  of  December;  and  we  find  the  same  weari- 
ness of  the  life  he  led  there,  and  tlie  same  longing  fur  )i 
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in  the  following  letters,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  pi^eceding. 
In  these  we  find,  however,  a  stronger  spice  of  politics  than  in 
the  former. 

To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes, 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  17th,  1800. 

My  dear  Maria — I  received  at  Monticello  two  letters  from 
you,  and  meant  to  have  answered  them  a  little  before  my 
departure  for  this  place;  but  business  so  crowded  upon  me 
at  that  moment  that  it  was  not  in  my  power.     I  left  home 
on  the  21st,  and  arrived  here  on  the  28th  of  December,  after 
a  pleasant  journey  of  fine  weather  and  good  roads,  and  Avith- 
out  having  experienced  any  inconvenience.     The  Senate  had 
not  yet  entered  into  business,  and  I  may  say  they  have  not 
yet  entered  into  it ;  for  we  have  not  occupation  for  half  an 
hour  a  day.     Indeed,  it  is  so  apparent  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  raise  money  to  fill  the  deficit  of  five  millions  of 
dollars,  that  it  is  proposed  we  shall  rise  about  the  middle  of 
March  ;  aiid  as  the  proposition  comes  from  the  Eastern  mem- 
bers, who  have  always  been  for  sitting  permanently,  while 
the  Southern  are  constantly  for  early  adjournment,  I  pre- 
sume we  shall  rise  then.     In  the  mean  while,  they  are  about 
to    renew    the    bill    suspending    intercourse    with    France, 
which  is  in  fact  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  tobac- 
co, and  to  reduce  the  tobacco  States  to  passive  gbedience 
by  poverty. 

J.  Randolph  has  entered  into  debate  with  great  splendor 
and  approbation.  He  used  an  unguarded  word  in  his  first 
speech,  applying  the  w^ord  "ragamufiin"  to  the  common  sol- 
diery. He  took  it  back  of  his  own  accord,  and  very  hand- 
somely, the  next  day,  w^hen  he  had  occasion  to  reply.  Still, 
in  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  he  was  jostled,  and  his 
coat  pulled  at  the  theatre  by  two  ofiicers  of  the  Navy,  who 
repeated  the  word  "  ragamufiin."  His  friends  present  sup- 
ported him  spiritedlj'',  so  that  nothing  further  followed. 
Conceiving,  and,  as  I  think,  justly,  that  the  House  of  Reprie- 
sentatives  (not  having  passed  a  law  on  the  subject)  could 
not  punish  the  offenders,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President, 
who  laid  it  before  the  House,  where  it  is  still  depending.  He 
has  conducted  himself  with  great  propriety,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  come  out  with  increase  of  reputation,  being  detei^ 
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mined  himself  to  oppose  the  interposition  of  ibe  House  wht-n 
they  have  uo  law  fui-  ii. 

M.  dii  Pont,  his  wife  and  family,  arc  arrived  at  New  York, 
after  a  voyage  of  three  months  and  five  days.  I  sappose 
after  ho  is  a  little  recruited  from  his  voyage  we  shall  see  him 
here.  His  sou  is  with  him,  as  is  also  his  sou -in-law,  Bureau 
Pusy,  the  companion  and  lellow-sntferer  of  Lafayette.  I 
have  a  letter  from  Lafayette  of  April ;  he  then  expected  to 
sail  fur  America  in  July,  bnt  I  suspect  lie  awaits  the  efiect 
of  the  raisaion  of  our  ministers.  I  presume  that  Madame  de 
Lafayette  is  to  come  with  Lim,and  that  they  mean  to  settle 
in  America. 

The  prospect  of  returning  early  to  Monticello  is  to  me  a 
most  charming  one.  I  hope  the  fishery  will  not  prevent 
your  joining  us  early  in  the  spring.  However,  on  this  sub- 
ject we  can  speak  together,  as  I  will  endeavor,  if  possible,  to 
take  Mont  Blanco  and  Eppington  in  my  way. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Carr,  of  December  27,  informed  me  he 
had  just  lell  you  well.  I  become  daily  more  anxious  to  hear 
fi-om  you,  and  to  know  that  you  continue  well,  your  pi-esent 
state  being  one  wliich  ia  most  interesting  to  a  parent ;  and 
its  issue,  I  hope,  will  be  such  as  to  give  you  experience  what 
a  parent's  anxiety  may  be.  I  employ  my  leisure  moments 
in  repassing  often  in  my  mind  our  happy  domestio  society 
when  together  at  Monticello,  and  looking  forward  to  the  re- 
newal of  it.  J^o  other  society  gives  me  now  any  satisfac- 
tion, as  no  other  is  founded  in  sincere  affection.  Take  care 
of  yourself,  my  dear  Maria,  for  my  sake,  and  cbensh  your  af- 
fections for  me,  as  my  happiness  rests  solely  on  yours,  and 
(m  that  of  your  sister's  and  your  dear  connections.  Present 
me  affectionately  to  Mr,  Eppes,  to  whom  I  inclosed  some 
pamphlets  some  time  ago  without  any  letter;  as  I  shall 
write  no  letters  the  ensuing  year,  for  political  reasons 
which  I  explained  to  him.  Present  my  affections  also  to 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Eppes,  Senior,  and  all  the  family,  for  whom  I 
feel  every  interest  that  I  do  for  my  own.  Be  assured  youi'- 
self,my  dear,  of  my  most  tender  and  constant  love.  Adieu. 
Yours  affectionately  and  forever, 

TU.  JEFFERSON. 
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To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  21st,  1800. 

I  am  made  happy  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eppes,  informing 
me  that  Maria  was  become  a  mother,  and  was  well.  It  was 
written  the  day  after  the  event.  These  circumstances  are 
balm  to  the  painful  sensations  of  this  place.  I  look  forward 
with  hope  to  the  moment  when  we  are  all  to  be  reunited 
again.  I  inclose  a  little  tale  for  Anne.  To  Ellen  you  must 
make  big  promises,  which  I  know  a  bit  of  gingerbread  will 
pay  off.  Kiss  them  all  for  me.  My  affectionate  salutations 
to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  tender  and  increasing  love  to  yourself 
Adieu,  my  dear  Martha.     Affectionately  yours,  etc. 

To  Mrs,  Church, 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  21st,  1800. 

I  am  honored,  my  dear  Madam,  with  your  letter  of  the 
16th  inst.,and  made  happy  by  the  information  of  your  health. 
It  was  matter  of  sincere  regret  on  my  arrival  here  to  learn 
that  you  had  left  it  but  a  little  before,  after  passing  8ome 
time  here.  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  renewed  to 
you  in  person  the  assurances  of  my  affectionate  regards,  to 
have  again  enjoyed  a  society  which  brings  to  me  the  most 
pleasant  recollections,  and  to  have  past  in  review  together 
the  history  of  those  friends  who  made  an  interesting  part  of 
our  circle,  and  for  many  of  whom  I  have  felt  the  deepest  af- 
fliction. My  friend  Catherine  I  could  have  entertained  with 
details  of  her  living  friends,  whom  you  are  so  good  as  to 
recollect,  and  for  whom  I  am  to  return  you  thankful  ac- 
knowledgments. 

I  shall  forward  your  letter  to  my  daughter  Eppes,  w^ho,  I 
am  sure,  will  make  you  her  own  acknowledgments.  It  will 
find  her  "  in  the  straw ;"  having  lately  presented  me  with 
the  first  honors  of  a  grandfather  on  her  part.  Mrs.  Ran^ 
dolph  has  made  them  cease  to  be  novelties — she  has  four 
children.  We  shall  teach  them  all  to  grow  up  in  esteem  for 
yourself  and  Catherine.  Whether  they  or  we  may  have  op- 
portunities of  testifying  it  personally  must  depend  on  the 
chapter  of  events.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  its  next 
leaf  with  hope,  and  though  it  often  fails  me,  there  is  still  an- 
other and  another  behind.     In  the  mean  time,  I  cherish  with 
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loiiilii(?9B  those  afflict  ion  ate  sentimenta  of  esteem  and  respect 
willi  which  I  am,  my  dear  Madam,  your  sincere  and  humble 
servant 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

lb  Catherine  Church. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  esd.  1800. 
I  wrote  to  your  mamma  yesterday,  my  dear  Catherine,  in- 
tending to  have  writtan  by  the  same  post  to  yourself  An 
interruption,  however,  put  it  out  of  my  power.  It  was  the 
more  necessary  to  have  done  it,  as  I  had  inadvertently  made 
an  acknowledgment  in  my  letter  to  her  instead  of  yourself, 
of  yours  of  the  16th.  I  receive  with  sincere  pleasure  this 
evidence  of  your  recollection,  and  assure  you  I  i^eflect  with 
great  pleasure  on  the  scenes  which  your  letter  recalla.  Tou 
are  often  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  not  indeed  at  our 
fireside,  for  that  is  the  season  of  our  dispersion,  but  in  our 
summer  walks  when  the  family  reassembles  at  Monticello. 
You  are  tenderly  remembered  by  both  Mrs.  Randolph  and 
Mi-g.  Eppes,  and  I  have  this  day  notified  Maria  that  I  have 
promised  you  a  letter  from  her.  She  was  not  much  addicted 
to  letter- writing  before;  and  I  fear  her  new  character  of 
mother  may  furnish  new  excuses  for  her  remissness.  Should 
this,  however,  be  the  occasion  of  my  becoming  the  channel  of 
your  mutual  love,  it  may  lessen  the  zeal  with  which  I  press 
her  pen  upon  her.  But  in  whatever  way  I  hear  from  you, 
be  assured  it  will  always  bo  with  that  sincere  pleasure  which 
is  inspired  by  the  sentiments  of  esteem  and  attachment  with 
which  I  am,  my  dear  Catherine,  your  affectionate  friend  and 
humble  servant, 

TH.  JEFFEKSON. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Randolph,  written  early  in  Febrnary, 
Mr.  JeflersoQ  makes  the  following  remarks  about  Bonaparte : 

To  Thomas  Maivn  Randolph. 

Should  it  be  really  true  that  Bonaparte  has  usurped  the 
Government  with  an  intention  of  making  it  a  free  one,  what- 
ever his  talents  may  be  for  war,  we  have  no  proofs  that  he 
is  skilled  in  forminst  povernments  friendly  to  the  people, 
.erever  he  has  meddled,  we  have  seen  nothing  but  frag- 
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ments  of  the  old  Roman  governments  stuck  into  materials 
with  which  they  can  form  no  coliesion :  we  see  the  bigotry 
of  an  Italian  to  the  ancient  splendor  of  his  country,  but  noth 
ing  which  bespeaks  a  luminous  view  of  the  organization  of 
rational  government.  Perhaps,  however,  this  may  end  bet- 
ter than  we  augur ;  and  it  certainly  will  if  his  head  is  equal 
to  true  and  solid  calculations  of  glory. 

And  again,  in  a  letter  of  a  few  days'  later  date,  to  Samuef 
Adams : 

To  Samuel  Adams, 

I  fear  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  laboring  in 
the  same  cause,  have  yet  a  great  deal  of  crime  and  misery  to 
wade  through.  My  confidence  has  been  placed  in  the  head, 
not  in  the  heart  of  Bonaparte.  I  hoped  he  would  calculate 
truly  the  difference  between  the  fame  of  a  Washington  and 
a  Cromwell.  Whatever  his  views  may  be,  he  has  at  least 
transferred  the  destinies  of  the  Republic  from  the  civil  to 
the  military  arm.  Some  will  use  this  as  a  lesson  against  the 
practicability  of  republican  government.  I  read  it  as  a  les- 
son against  the  danger  of  standing  armies. 

We  continue  his  family  letters. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph, 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  11th,  1800. 
A  person  here  has  invented  the  prettiest  improvement  in 
the  forte-piano  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  tempted  me  to  en- 
gage one  for  Monticello ;  partly  for  its  excellence  and  con- 
venience, partly  to  assist  a  very  ingenious,  modest,  and  poor 
young  man,  who  ought  to  make  a  fortune  by  his  inven- 
tion      There   is   really  no  business  which  ought   to 

keep  us  one  fortnight.  I  am  therefore  looking  forward  with 
anticipation  of  the  joy  of  seeing  you  again  ere  long,  and 
tasting  true  happiness  in  the  midst  of  my  family.  My  ab- 
sence from  you  teaches  me  how  essential  your  society  is  to 
my  happiness.  Politics  are  such  a  torment  that  I  would  ad- 
vise every  one  I  love  not  to  mix  with  them.  I  have  changed 
my  circle  here  according  to  my  wish,  abandoning  the  rich 
and  declining  their  dinners  and  parties,  and  associating  en* 
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tiivly  with  the  class  of  science,  of  whom  there  is  a  valuabk- 
society  here.     Still,  my  wish  is  to  be  in  the  Tnidst  of  our  own 

families  at  home Kiss  all  the  dear  little  ones  for  me ; 

do  not  let  Ellen  forget  nie ;  ami  continue  to  me  your  love 
in  return  for  the  coijstaiit  and  tender  attiichment  of  yours 
affectionately. 

To  Maty  Jefferson  Sppex. 

PhiladelphiB,  Feh.  12th,  1800. 

My  dear  Maria — Mr.  Eppes's  letter  of  January  1 7th  had 
filled  me  with  anxiety  for  your  little  one,  and  that  of  the 
25th  announced  what  I  had  ieaix-d.  How  deeply  I  feel  it  m 
all  its  'beaiingR  [  shall  not  ^ay — nor  attempt  consolation 
when  I  know  that  time  and  silence  are  the  only  medicines. 
I  shall  only  observe,  as  a  source  of  hope  to  us  all,  that  you 
are  young,  and  will  not  fail  to  possess  enough  of  these  dear 
pledges  which  bind  us  to  one  another  and  to  life  itself.  I 
am  almost  hopeless  in  writing  to  you,  from  obsen'ing  that, 
at  the  date  of  Mr.  Eppes's  letter  of  January  25th,  threw 
which  I  had  written  to  him  and  one  to  you  had  not  been  re- 
ceived. That  to  you  was  January  17th,  ami  to  him  Decem- 
ber 21,  January  22,  and  one  which  only  covered  some  pam- 
phlets. That  of  December  21st  was  on  the  subject  of  I'ow- 
ell,  and  would  of  course  give  occasion  for  an  answer.  I  have 
always  directed  to  Petersburg ;  perhaps  Mr.  Eppes  does  not 

have  inquiries  made  at  the  post-office  there. I  will 

inclose  this  to  the  tare  of  Mr.  Jefferson 

I  fully  propose,  if  nothing  intervenes  lo  prevent  it,  to  take 
Chesterfield  in  my  way  home.  I  am  uot  without  hopes  you 
will  be  ready  to  go  on  with  tne;  but  at  any  rate  that  you 
will  soon  follow.  I  know  no  happiness  but  when  we  are  all 
together.  Tou  have,  perhaps,  heard  of  the  loss  of  Jupiter. 
With  all  his  defects,  he  leaves  a  void  in  my  domestic  ar- 
rangements which  can  not  be  filled.  Mr.  Eppes's  last  letter 
informed  me  how  much  you  had  suffered  from  your  breasts  ; 
hut  that  they  bad  then  suppurated,  and  the  inflammation  and 
consequent  fever  abated,  I  am  anxious  to  hear  again  fi-om 
you,  and  hope  the  next  letter  will  announce  your  re-estal)- 
lishment.  It  is  necessary  for  my  tranquillity  that  I  should 
hear  from  you  often;  for  I  feel  inexpressibly  whatever  af- 
yoar  health  or  happiness.     My  attachmenta  I 
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world,  and  whatever  it  can  offer,  are  daily  -wearing  off;  bot 
you  are  one  of  the  links  which  hold  to  my  existence,  and  can 
only  break  off  with  that.  You  have  never,  by  a  word  or  deed, 
given  me  one  moment's  uneasiness ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
felt  perpetual  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  having  given  me  in 
you  a  source  of  so  much  pure  and  unmixed  happiness ;  go 
on  then,  my  dear,  as  you  have  done,  in  deserving  the  love  of 
every  body ;  you  will  reap  the  rich  reward  of  their  esteem, 
and  will  find  that  we  are  working  for  ourselves  while  we  do 
good  to  others. 

I  had  a  letter  from  your  sister  yesterday.  They  vrere  all 
well  One  from  Mr.  Randolph  had  before  informed  me  they 
had  got  to  Edgehill,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  mud/  smoke, 
and  the  uncomfortableness  of  a  cold  house.  Mr.  Trist  is 
here  alone,  and  will  return  soon. 

Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Eppes,  and  tell  him  when 
you  can  not  write  he  must ;  as  also  to  the  good  family  at 
Eppington,  to  whom  I  wish  every  earthly  good.  To  your- 
self, my  dear  Maria,  I  can  not  find  expressions  for  my  love. 
You   must  measure  it  by  the  feelings  of  a  warm  heart. 

Adieu. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes, 

Philadelphia,  April  6th,  1800. 

I  have  at  length,  my  ever  dear  Maria,  received  by  Mr. 
Eppes's  letter  of  March  24  the  welcome  news  of  your  recov- 
ery— welcome,  indeed,  to  me,  who  have  passed  a  long  season 
of  inexpressible  anxiety  for  you;  and  the  more  so  as  written 
accounts  can  hardly  give  one  an  exact  idea  of  the  situation 
of  a  sick  person. 

I  wish  I  were  able  to  leave  this  place  and  join  you ;  but 
we  do  not  count  on  rising  till  the  first  or  second  week  of 
May.  I  shall  certainly  see  you  as  soon  after  that  as  possible, 
at  Mont  Blanco  or  Eppington,  at  whichever  you  may  be,  and 
shall  expect  you  to  go  up  with  me,  according  to  the  prom- 
ise in  Mr.  Eppes's  letter.  I  shall  send  orders  for  my  horses 
to  be  with  you,  and  wait  for  me  if  they  arrive  before  me.  I 
must  ask  Mr.  Eppes  to  write  me  a  line  immediately  by  post, 
to  inform  me  at  which  place  you  will  be  during  the  first  and 
second  weeks  of  May,  and  what  is  the  nearest  point  on  the 
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road  from  Richmond  where  I  can  quit  the  stage  and  borrow 
a  liorse  to  go  on  to  you.  If  written  iramediiitely  I  may  re- 
ceive it  here  before  my  departure, 

Mr.  Eppes's  letter  informs  me  your  sister  was  with  yon  at 
that  date;  but  from  Mr,  Kandolpb  I  leavn  she  was  to  go  up 
this  month.  The  uncertainty  where  she  was,  prevented  my 
wHting  to  her  for  a  long  time.  If  she  is  still  with  you,  ex- 
press to  her  all  my  love  and  tenderness  for  her.  Yoiiv  tables 
have  been  ready  some  time,  aud  will  go  in  a  vessel  which 
sails  for  Riehmotid  this  week.  They  are  packed  in  a  box 
'  marked  J.  W.  E.,  and  will  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Jefibi-son,  prob- 
ably about  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

I  write  DO  news  for  Mi-,  Eppes,  because  my  letters  are  so 
slow  in  getting  to  you  that  he  will  see  every  thing  first  in 
the  newspapers.  Assure  him  of  ray  sincere  affections,  and 
present  the  same  to  the  family  of  Eppiugton,  if  you  are  to- 
gether. Cherish  your  own  health  for  the  sake  of  so  many 
to  whom  you  are  so  dear,  and  especially  for  one  who  loves 
you  with  unspeakable  tenderness.  Adieu,  my  dearest  Maria. 
TH.  JEFFEKSON. 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

PLaBdelphJa,  April  22J,  1800. 
Mr.  Eppes  informs  me  that  Maria  was  so  near  well  that 
they  fxpeeted  in  a  few  days  to  go  to  Mont  Blanco.  Your 
departure  gives  me  a  hope  her  cure  was  at  length  establish- 
ed. A  long  and  painful  cafle  it  baa  been,  and  not  the  most 
BO  to  herself  or  those  about  her;  my  anxieties  liavc  been  ex- 
cessive,    I  shall  go  by  Mont  Blanco  to  take  her  home  with 


I  long  once  more  to  get  all  together  again ;  and  still  hope, 
notwithstanding  your  present  establishment,  yoii  will  pass  a 
great  deal  of  the  summer  with  us.  I  wish  to  urge  it  just  8o 
far  as  not  to  break  in  on  your  and  Mr.  Randolph's  desires 
and  convenience.  Our  scenes  here  can  never  be  pleasant; 
but  they  have  been  less  stormy,  less  painful  than  during  the 
X  Y  Z  paroxysms. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  the  Republicans  nominated 
as  candidates  for  the  coming  Presidential  election  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son for  Fresidont  and  Aaron  Burr  for  Vice-rresident.     The 
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opposite  party  chose  as  their  nominees,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Pinckney. 

The  Seat  of  Government  was  moved  to  Washington  in 
June,  1800.  We  can  well  understand  how  disagreeable  the 
change  from  the  comfortable  city  of  Philadelphia  to  a  rough, 
unfinished  town  must  have  been.  Mrs.  Adams  seems  to  have 
felt  it  sensibly,  and  in  the  following  letter  to  her  daughter 
has  left  us  an  admirable  and  amusing  picture  of  it : 

From  Mrs,  Adanis. 

I  arrived  here  on  Sunday  last,  and  without  meeting  with 
any  accident  worth  noticing,  except  losing  ourselves  when 
we  left  Baltimore,  and  going  eight  or  nine  miles   on   the 
Frederick  road,  by  which  means  we  were  obliged  to  go  the 
other  eight  through  woods,  where  we  wandered  two  hours 
without  finding  a  guide  or  the  path.     Fortunately  a  strag- 
gling black  came  up  with  us,  and  we  engaged  him  as  a  guide 
to  extricate  us  out  of  our  difiiculty  ;  but  woods  are  all  you  see 
from  Baltimore  until  you  reach  the  city,  which  is  only  so 
in  name.     Here  and  there  is  a  small  cot,  without  a  glass  win- 
dow, interpersed  among  the  forests,  through  which  you  trav- 
el miles  without  seeing  any  human  being.     In  the  city  there 
are  buildings  enough,  if  they  were  compact  and  finished,  to 
accommodate  Congress  and  those  attached  to  it ;  but  as  they 
are,  and  scattered  as  they  are,  I  see  no  great  comfort  for 
them.     The   river  which  runs  up  to  Alexandria  is  in  full 
view  of  my  window,  and  I  see  the  vessels  as  they  pass  and 
repass.     The  house  is  upon  a  grand  and  superb  scale,  requir- 
ing about  thirty  servants  to  attend  and  keep  the  apartments 
in  proper  order,  and  perform  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
house  and  stables ;  an  establishment  very  well  proportioned 
to  the  President's  salary !     The  lighting  the  apartments  from 
the  kitchen  to  parlors  and  chambers  is  a  tax  indeed,  and  the 
fires  we  are  obliged  to  keep  to  secure  us  from  daily  agues  is 
another  very  cheering  comfort.     To  assist  us  in  this  great 
castle,  and  render  less  attendance  necessary,  bells  are  wholly 
wanting,  not  one  single  one  being  hung  tlirongh  the  whole 
house,  and  promises  are  all  you  can  obtain.     This  is  so  great 
an  inconvenience,  that  I  know  not  what  to  do,  or  how  to  do. 

The  ladies  from  Georgetown  and  in  the  city  have  many 
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of  them  visited  me.  Yesterday  I  returned  fifteen  visits — 
but  Much  a  place  as  Georgetown  appears — why,  our  Milton  is 
beautiful.  But  no  comparisonB ; — if  they  will  put  me  up 
Bome  bells,  and  let  me  have  wood  enough  to  keep  firea,  1 
design  to  be  pleased.  I  could  content  myself  almost  any- 
where three  months ;  but,  auri'ounded  with  fofests,  can  you 
believe  that  wood  \s  not  to  be  had,  because  people  can  uot 
be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it?  Briesler  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  man  to  supply  him  with  wood.  A  small  part, 
a  few  cords  only,  has  he  been  able  to  get.  Most  of  that 
was  expended  to  dry  the  walls  of  the  house  before  we  came 
in,  and  yesterday  the  mau  told  him  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  procure  it  to  be  cut  and  carted.  He  has  had  re- 
coui'se  to  coals ;  but  we  can  not  get  grates  made  and  set. 
We  have,  indeed,  come  into  a  new  country. 

You  must  keep  all  this  to  yourself,  and  when  asked  how  I 
like  it,  say  that  I  write  you  the  sitnation  is  beautiful,  which 
is  true.  The  house  is  made  habitable,  but  there  is  not  a 
single  apartment  finished,  and  all  within  side,  except  the 
plastering,  has  been  done  since  Brieslcr  came.  We  have  not 
the  least  fence,  yard,  or  other  conveniences  without,  and  the 
great  unfinished  audience-room  I  make  a  drying-room  of  to 
hang  up  the  clothes  in.  Tlje  principal  stairs  ai-e  not  up,  and 
will  not  be  this  winter.  Six  chambers  are  made  comforta- 
ble ;  two  are  occupied  by  the  President  and  Mr.  Shaw  ;  two 
lower  rooms,  one  for  a  common  parlor,  and  one  for  a  levee- 
room.  Up  stairs  there  is  the  oval-room,  which  is  desig^ied 
for  the  drawing-room,  and  has  the  crimson  fumitiire  in  it. 
It  is  a.  very  handsome  room  now;  but  when  completed  it 
will  be  beautiful. 

If  the  twelve  years,  in  which  this  place  has  been  consider- 
ed as  the  future  Seat  of  Government,  had  been  improved,  as 
they  would  have  been  if  in  New  England,  very  many  of  the 
present  inconveniences  would  have  been  removed.  It  is  a 
beautiful  spot,  capable  of  every  improvement,  and  the  more 
I  view  it  the  more  I  am  delighted  with  it.* 

The  whole  summer  of  1800  was  spent  by  Jefferson  quietly 
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a  short  visit  to  Bedford.  He  was  unusually  busy  on  his 
farms  and  with  his  house.  He  took  no  part  whatever  in  the 
political  campaign,  and  held  himself  entirely  aloof  from  it. 

In  the  followi^ig  letter  we  find  betrayed  all   the  tender 
anxieties  of  a  fond  and  loving  father : 

To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes, 

Monticello,  July  4th,  1800. 

My  dear  Maria — We  have  heard  not  a  word  of  you  since 
the  moment  you  left  us.     I  hope  you  had  a  safe  and  pleasant 
journey.     The  rains  which  began  to  fall  here  the  next  day 
gave  me  uneasiness  lest  they  should  have  overtaken    you 
also.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bache  have  been  with  us  till  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.     Mrs.  Monroe  is  now  in  our  neighborhood,  to 
continue  during  the  sickly  months.     Our  forte-piano  arrived 
a  day  or  two  after  you  left  us.     It  has  been  exposed  to  a 
great  deal  of  rain,  but  being  well  covered  was  only  much  un- 
tuned.    I  have  given  it  a  poor  tuning.     It  is  the  delight  of 
the   family,  and  all   pronounce  what  your  choice  will  be. 
Your  sister  does  not  hesitate  to  prefer  it  to  any  harpsichord 
she  ever  saw  except  her  own ;   and  it  is  easy  to  see  it  is 
only  the  celestini  which  retains  that  preference.     It  is  as 
easily  tuned  as  a  spinette  and  will  not  need  it  half  as  often. 
Our  harvest  has  been  a  very  fine  one.     I  finish  to-day.     It  is 
the  heaviest  crop  of  wheat  I  ever  had. 

A  murder  in  our  neighborhood  is  the  theme  of  its  present 
conversation.  George  Carter  shot  Birch,  of  Charlottesville, 
in  his  own  door  and  on  very  slight  provocation.  He  died  in 
a  few  minutes.     The  examining  court  meets  to-morrow. 

As  your  harvest  must  be  over  as  soon  as  ours,  we  hope  to 

see  Mr.  Eppes  and  yourself.     All  are  well  here  except  Ellen, 

who  is  rather  drooping  than  sick ;  and  all  are  impatient  to 

see  you — no  one  so  much  as  he  whose  happiness  is  wrapped 

up  in  yours.     My  affections  to  Mr.  Eppes  and  tenderest  love 

to  yourself.     Hasten  to  us.     Adieu. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

During  the  political  campaign  of  the  summer  of  1800,  Jef- 
ferson was  denounced  by  many  divines — who  thought  it 
their  duty  to  preach  politics  instead  of  Christian  charity — as 
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an  atheist  and  a  French  infidel.  These  attacks  were  made 
upon  him  by  half  the  clergy  of  New  England,  and  by  a  few 
in  other  Northern  States ;  in  the  former  section,  however, 
they  were  most  virulent.  The  common  people  of  the  conn- 
try  were  told  that  should  he  be  elected  their  Bibles  would  be 
taken  from  them,  la  New  York  the  Reverend  Doctor  John 
M.  Mason  published  a  pamphlet  attacking  JefferBon,  which 
was  entitled, "  The  voice  of  Warning  to  Christians  on  the 
ensuing  Election."  In  Kew  England  sermons  preached 
against  Jefferson  were  printed  and  scattered  through  the 
land;  among  them  one  in  which  a  parallel  is  drawn  between 
him  and  the  wicked  Rehoboam.  In  another  his  integrity 
was  impeached.  This  last  drew  from  Jeffereon  the  following 
notice,  in  a  letter  written  to  Unah  McGregory,  of  Connecti- 
cut, on  the  13th  of  August,  1800: 

To  Mr.  Mc  Gregory. 

From  the  moment  that  a  portion  of  my  fellow-citizens 
looked  towards  me  with  a  view  to  one  of  their  highest  of- 
fices, the  floodgates  of  calumny  have  been  opened  upon  me ; 
not  where  I  am  pereonally  known,  where  their  slanders  would 
be  instantly  judged  and  suppressed,  from  a  general  sense  of 
their  falsehood ;  but  in  the  remote  parts  of  ihe  Union,  where 
the  means  of  detection  are  not  at  hand,  and  the  trouble 
of  an  inquiry  is  greater  than  would  snit  the  hearers  to  un- 
dertake. I  know  that  I  might  have  filled  the  courts  of  the 
United  Stales  with  actions  for  these  slanders,  and  have  ruin- 
ed, perhaps,  many  persons  who  are  not  innocent.  But  this 
would  be  no  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  character.  I  leave 
them,  thei'cfore,  to  the  reproof  of  their  own  consciences.  If 
these  do  not  condemn  them,  there  will  yet  come  a  day  when 
the  false  witness  will  meet  a  Judge  who  has  not  slept  over 
his  slanders. 

If  the  reverend  Cotton  Mather  Smith,  of  Shena,  believed 
this  as  firmly  as  I  do,  he  would  surely  never  have  affirmed 
that  I  had  obtained  my  property  by  fraud  and  robbery; 
that  in  one  instance  I  had  defrauded  and  robbed  a  widow 
and  fatherless  children  of  an  estate,  to  which  I  was  executor, 
^Df  ten  thousand  ponnda  sterling,  by  keeping  the  property, 
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and  paying  them  in  money  at  the  nominal  rate,  when  it  was 
worth  no  more  than  forty  for  one ;  and  that  all  this  could 
be  proved.  Every  tittle  of  it  is  fable — there  not  having  ex- 
isted a  single  circumstance  of  my  life  to  which  any  part  of 
it  can  hang.  I  never  was  executor  but  in  two  instances, 
both  of  which  having  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  which  withdrew  me  immediately  from  all  pri- 
vate pursuits,  I  never  meddled  in  either  executorship.  In 
one  of  the  cases  only  were  there  a  widow  and  children.  She 
was  my  sister.  She  retained  and  managed  the  estate  in  her 
own  hands,  and  no  part  of  it  was  ever  in  mine.  In  the  other 
I  was  a  co-partner,  and  only  received,  on  a  division,  the  equal 
portion  allotted  me.  To  neither  of  these  executorships, 
therefore,  could  Mr.  Smith  refer. 

Again,  my  property  is  all  patrimonial,  except  about  seven 
or  eight  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  lands,  purchased  by  my- 
self and  paid  for,  not  to  widows  and  orphans,  but  to  the  very 
gentlemen  from  whom  I  purchased.  If  Mr.  Smith,  therefore, 
thinks  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  intended  for  those  who 
preach  them  as  well  as  for  othere,  he  will  doubtless  some 
day  feel  the  duties  of  repentance,  and  of  acknowledgment  in 
such  forms  as  to  correct  the  wrong  he  has  done.  Perhaps 
he  will  have  to  wait  till  the  passions  of  the  moment  have 
passed  away.     All  this  is  left  to  his  own  conscience. 

These,  Sir,  are  facts  well  known  to  every  person  in  this 
quarter,  which  I  have  committed  to  paper  for  your  own  sat- 
isfaction, and  that  of  those  to  whom  you  may  choose  to 
mention  them.  I  only  pray  that  my  letter  may  not  go  out 
of  your  own  hands,  lest  it  should  get  into  the  newspapers,  a 
bear-garden  scene  into  which  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  en- 
ter on  no  provocation. 

Jefferson  went  to  Washington  the  last  of  November,  the 
length  and  tedium  of  the  journey  to  the  new  capital  being 
nothing  in  comparison  to  what  it  had  been  to  the  old. 
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CnAPTER  XV. 

Remits  of  Presidential  Eleplioii. — Latter  to  Ilia  Dnuehter. — BallutiiiE  for 
Prasidetlt. — Lelier  to  hia  Duugiiter. — la  iiuiiiEU rated. — Returns  to  Monti- 
cello. — Letters  to  hi»  Daughter.— Goes  bauk  to  Waahinglon. — Inaugu- 
rales  the  CuBtom  of  sending  a  written  Mesxnge  to  Congreea.^ — Abolishes 
Leveaa, — Letter  to  Story. — To  Dickinson. — Letter  from  Mrs.  Cosway. — 
Family  Letters.— Makes  a,  short  Viait  to  Monticello, 

Toe  vesttlt  of  the  Preside otial  Election  of  1800  waa  the 
success  of  the  Republican  candidates— both  Jefferson  and 
BuiT  receiving  the  same  number  (73)  of  electoral  voles. 
The  chance  of  any  two  candidateiB  receiving  a  tie  vote  was  a 
circumstance  which  had  not  been  provided  for,  and  thougli 
all  knew  that  Jefferson  bad  been  vim  to  fill  the  office  of  Prcs 
ident,  and  Burr  that  of  Vice-president,  the  tie  vote  gave  the 
latter  a  chance — which  the  Federalists  urged  him  to  seize, 
and  which  he  did  not  neglect — to  be  made  President- 

The  following  letter  gives  the  first  sign  of  the.  coming 
storm,  which  for  a  week  convulsed  the  country  with  e.vcile- 
ment,  and  shook  the  young  Government  to  its  centre. 

To  Mary  Jefferson  £^ea,  Jiemiuda  Hundred. 

Washington,  Jan.  4  th,  1801. 

Tonr  letter,  my  dear  Maria,  of  Deo.  28,  is  jnat  now  re- 
ceived, and  shall  be  immediately  answered,  as  shall  all  others 
received  from  yourself  or  Mr.  Eppes.  This  will  keep  our  ac- 
counts even,  and  show,  by  the  comparative  promptness  of  re- 
[ily,  which  is  most  ansions  to  hear  from  the  other.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Eppes, December  23d,  but  directed  it  to  Petersburg; 
hereafter  it  shall  be  to  Cit.y  Point.  I  went  yesterday  to 
Mount  Vernon,  where  Mrs.  Washington  and  Mrs.  Lewis  ask- 
ed very  kindly  after  yon.  Mrs.  Lewis  looks  thin,  and  thinks 
herself  not  healthy ;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  in  opinion  than 
any  thing  else.     She  has  a  child  of  very  uncertain  health, 

The  election  is  understood  to  stand  73,  73,  65,  64.     The 
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Federalists  were  confident,  at  first,  they  could  debauch  CoL 
B.  [Burr]  from  his  good  faith  by  offering  him  their  vote  to 
be  President,  and  have  seriously  proposed  it  to  him.  His 
conduct  has  been  honorable  and  decisive,  and  greatly  embar- 
rasses them.  Time  seems  to  familiarize  them  more  and  more 
to  acquiescence,  and  to  render  it  daily  more  probable  they 
will  yield  to  the  known  will  of  the  people,  and  that  some 
one  State  will  join  the  eight  already  decided  as  to  their  vote. 
The  victory  of  the  Republicans  in  New  Jersey,  lately  ob- 
tained by  carrying  their  whole  Congressional  members  on  an 
election  by  general  ticket,  has  had  weight  on  their  spirits. 

Should  I  be  destined  to  remain  here,  I  shall  count  on  meet- 
ing you  and  Mr.  Eppes  at  Monticello  the  first  week  in  April, 
where  I  shall  not  have  above  three  weeks  to  stay.     We  shall 
then  be  able  to  consider  how  far  it  will  be  practicable  to 
prevent  this  new  destination  from  shortening  the  time  of 
our  being  together,  for  be  assured  that  no  considerations  in 
this  world  would  compensate  to  me  a  separation  from  your- 
self and  your  sister.     But  the  distance  is  so  moderate  that  I 
should  hope  a  journey  to  this  place  would  be  scarcely  more 
inconvenient  than  one  to  Monticello.     But  of  this  we  will 
talk  when  we  meet  there,  which  will  be  to  me  a  joyful  mo- 
ment.    Remember  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Eppes,  and  ac- 
cept yourself  the  effusion  of  my  tenderest  love.     Adieu,  my 

dearest^  Maria. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  balloting  for  President  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives began  on  the  11th  of  February.  A  snow-storm  raged 
without,  while  the  bitterest  partisan  feeling  was  at  work 
within  the  Congressional  halls.  A  member  who  was  too  ill 
to  leave  his  bed  was  borne  on  a  litter  to  the  Capitol ;  his 
wife  accompanied  him,  and,  remaining  at  his  side,  administer- 
ed his  medicines  to  him.  The  ballot-boxes  were  carried  to 
his  couch,  so  that  he  did  not  miss  a  single  ballot.  Had  he 
failed  to  vote,  the  Republicans  would  have  lost  a  vote.  The 
people  throughout  the  country  were  kept  in  a  ferment  by 
the  wild  reports  which  came  to  them  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Washington.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  established  a  line 
of  express  riders  between  Washington  and  Richmond  dur- 
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iDg  ihe  whole  of  thia  eventful  week,  that  he  might  learn  as 
ijptiedity  as  possible  the  result  of  each  ballot.  The  best 
picture  of  the  exciting  soeDe  is  found  in  the  following  dis- 
patches sent  by  John  Randolph  to  his  step-father,  St.  Geoi^ 
Tucker,  while  the  balloting  was  going  on ;  .     - 

Ditpatches  from  John  Randolph.* 

Cbamber  uf  the  House  uf  RepresentBtives, 
Wednesdnj,  Febraary  l!th,  1801. 
Seven  times  we  have  balloted — eight  States  for  J. ;  six  for 
B. ;  two,  Maryland  and  Vermont,  divided.  Voted  to  post- 
pone for  an  hour  the  process ;  now  half-past  four — reanmed 
— result  the  same.  The  order  against  adjourning,  made  with 
a  view  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  was  ill,  has  not  operated.  He 
left  his  sick-bed,  came  through  a  snow-storra,  brought  his  bed, ' 
and  has  piwented  the  vote  of  Maryland  from  being  given  to 
Burr,    Mail  closing.    Yours  with  perfect  love  and  esteem. 


Thoraday  Morning,  Febrnary  12ih, 
We  have  just  taken  the  nineteenth  ballet  (the  balloting 
continued  through  the  night).  The  i-esidt  has  invariably 
been  eight  States  for  J.,  six  for  B.,  two  divided.  We  oon- 
tinne  to  ballot  with  the  interval  of  an  hour.  The  rule  for 
making;  the  sittings  permanent  seems  now  to  be  not  so  agree- 
able to  our  Federal  gentlemen.  Ko  election  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, take  place.  By  special  permission,  the  mail  will  remain 
open  until  four  o'clock.  I  will  not  close  my  letter  till  three.. 
If  there  be  a  change,  I  shall  notify  it ;  if  not,  I  shall  add  no 
more  to  the  assurance  of  my  entire  affection. 

JOHN  RANDOLPH,  Jb, 

.    —Ctiamberof  the  Houne  of  RapreaentBCiTeg, 
FebruflTj  14th,  1801. 

After  endeavoring  to  make  the  question  before  us  depend 
npon  our  physical  construction,  our  opponents  have  begged 
for  a  dispensation  from  their  own  regulation,  and  without 
adjourning,  we  have  postponed  (like  able  casuists)  from  day 
to  day  the  balloting.  In  half  an  hour  we  shall  recommence 
the  operation.     The  result  is  marked  below.     We  have  bal- 
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loted  thirty-one  hours.  Twelve  o'clock,  Saturday  noon,  eiglii 
for  J.,  six  for  B.,  two  divided.  Again  at  one,  not  yet  decided. 
Same  result.     Postponed  till  Monday,  twelve  o'clock. 

JOHN  RANDOLPH,  Jr. 

In  the  midst  9f  these  scenes  Jeflferson  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  in  which  we  find  strangely  blended  pol- 
itics and  fatherly  love — a  longing  for  retirement  and  a  lurk- 
ing desire  to  leave  to  his  children  the  honor  of  his  having 
filled  the  highest  oflice^in  his  country's  gift: 

To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes^  Bermuda  Hundred, 

Washington,  Feb.  15th,  1801. 

Your  letter,  my  dear  Maria,  of  the  2d  instant  came  to  hand 
on  the  8th.     I  should  have  answered  it  immediately,  accord- 
ing to  our  arrangement,  but  that  I  thought  by  waiting  to 
the  11th  I  might  possibly  be  able  to  communicate  some- 
thing on  the  subject  of  the  election.     However,  after  four 
days  of  balloting,  they  are  exactly  where  they  were  on  the 
first.     There  is  a  strong  expectation  in  some  that  they  will 
coalesce  to-morrow ;  but  I  know  no  foundation  for  it.     What- 
ever event  happens,  I  think  I  shall  be  at  Monticello  earlier 
than  I  formerly  mentioned  to  you.     I  think  it  more  likely  I 
may  be  able  to  leave  this  place  by  the  middle  of  March.     I 
hope  I  shall  find  you  at  Monticello.     The  scene  passing  here 
makes  me  pant  to  be  away  from  it — to  fly  from  the  circle 
of  cabal,  intrigue,  and  hatred,  to  one  where  all  is  love  and 
peace. 

Though  I  never  doubted  of  your  affections,  my  dear,  yet 
the  expressions  of  them  in  your  letter  give  me  ineffable 
pleasure.  No,  never  imagine  that  there  can  be  a  difference 
with  me  between  yourself  and  your  sister.  You  have  both 
such  dispositions  as  engross  my  whole  love,  and  each  so  en- 
tirely that  there  can  be  no  greater  degree  of  it  than  each 
possesses.  Whatever  absences  I  may  be  led  into  for  a  while, 
I  look  for  happiness  to  the  moment  when  we  can  all  be  set- 
tled together,  no  more  to  separate.  I  feel  no  impulse  from 
personal  ambition  to  the  ofiice  now  proposed  to  me,  but  on 
account  of  yourself  and  your  sister  and  those  dear  to  you. 
I  feel  a  sincere  wish,  indeed,  to  see  our  Government  brought 
back  to  its  republican  principles,  to  see  that  kind  of  govern- 
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iiitiit  firmly  fixed  to  which  my  whole  life  hae  beeii  devoted. 
I  hope  we  shall  now  see  it  so  eBtabliahed,  as  that  when  I  re- 
tiro  it  may  be  under  full  security  that  we  are  to  continue 
free  and  liappy.  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  election  is  over,  I  will 
drop  a  line  to  Mr.  Eppes.  I  hope  one  of  you  will  always 
write  the  moment  yoii  receive  a  letter  from  me.  Conlitiue 
to  love  me,  my  dear,  as  yoa  ever  have  done,  and  ever  have 
been  and  will  be  by  youre,  affectionately,-,    '      ' 

JTir.  JEFFERSON, 

I  give  John  Randolph's  last  dispatch : 

Cbamber'nf  tha  House  of  Represantativefl, 
'  ,  Feliniary  ITth. 
On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  there  -appeared  this  day  ten 
States  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  four  (New  England)  for  A. 
Burr,  and  two  blank  ballots  (Delaware  and  South  Carolina). 
This  was  the  second  time  we  balloted  to-day.  The  four 
Burrites  of  Maryland  put  blanks  into  the  box  of  that  State. 
The  vote  was  therefore  unanimoua.  Mr.  Morris,  of  Vei-- 
mont,  left  his  seat,  and  the  result  was  therefore  JeSersonian. 
Adieu.     Tuesday,  2  o'clock  p.m. 

J.  R.,  Jr. 
I  need  not  add  that  Mr.  J,  was  declared  duly  elected. 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Kandolpli,  Mr. 
Jeflersousays: 

To  Thomtie  Mmtn  Randolph. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Eppes  infonns  me  that  Maria  is  in  a.  sit- 
uation which  induces  them  not  to  risk  a  joiimey  to  Monti- 
cello,  BO  we  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them 
there.  I  begin  to  hope  1  may  be  able  to  leave  this  place  by 
the  middle  of  March.  My  tenderest  love  to  my  ever  dear 
Martha,  and  kisses  to  tiie  little  one.  Accept  yourself  sincere 
and  affectionate  salutation.     Adieu, 

Mr,  Jefferson  thought  it  becoming  a  Republican  that  hia 
inauguration  should  he  as  unostentatious  and  free  from  dis- 
play as  possible — and  such  it  was.  An  English  traveller, 
who  was  in  Washington  at  the   time,  thus  describes  him: 

)$backt<t 
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the  Capitol  without  a  single  guard  or  even  servant  in  his 
train,  dismounted  without  assistance,  and  hitched  the  hridle 
of  his  horse  to  the  palisades."  He  was  accompanied  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  by  a  number  of  his  friends,  when,  before 
taking  the  oath  of  office,  he  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address, 
whose  chaste  and  simple  beauty  is  so  familiar  to  the  student 
of  American  History.  I  can  not,  however,  refrain  from  giv- 
ing here  the  eloquent  close  of  this  admirable  State  paper : 

Extract  from  Inaugural  Address. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  you  have  assign- 
ed me.     With  experience  enough  in  subordinate  offices  to 
have  seen  the  difficulties  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have 
learned  to  expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imper- 
fect man  to  retire  from  this  station  with  the  reputation  and 
favor  which  bring  him  into  it.     Without  pretensions  to  that 
high  confidence  reposed  in  our  first  and  great  Revolutionary 
character,  whose  pre-eminent  services  bad  entitled    him  to 
the  first  place  in  his  country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the 
fairest  page  in  the  volume  of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so  much 
confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal 
administration    of  your   affairs.     I   shall   often   go    wrong 
through  defect  of  judgment.     When  right,  I  shall  often  be 
thought  wrong  by  those  whose  positions  will  not  command 
a  view   of  the  whole  ground.     I  ask  your  indulgence   for 
my  own  errors,  which  will  never  be  intentional;  and  your 
support   against   the   errors  of  others,  who  may   condemn 
what  they  would  not  if  seen  in  all  its  parts.     The  approba- 
tion implied  by  your  suffrage  is  a  consolation  to  me  for  the 
past;  and  my  future  solicitude  will  be  to  retain  the  good 
opinion  of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  advance,  to  concili- 
ate that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my  power, 
and  to  be  instrumental  to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage  of  your  good-will,  I  ad- 
vance with  obedience  to  the  work,  ready  to  retire  from  it 
whenever  you  become  sensible  how  much  better  choice  it 
is  in  your  power  to  make.  And  may  that  Infinite  Power 
which  rules  the  destinies  of  the  universe  lead  our  councils 
to  what  is  best,  and  give  them  a  favorable  issue  for  your 
peace  and  prosperity. 
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The  house  at  Monticello  wae  Btill  unfinished  whea  Mr. 
Jefferson  returaed  there  on  a  visit  eariy  iu  April,  A  few 
days  before  he  left  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  kins- 
man, Mr.  George  Jefferson,  which,  in  an  age  when  nepotism 
is  90  rife,  may,  from  ita  principles,  eeem  now  rather  out  of 
date: 

To  George  Jefferson, 

Dear  Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of 
March  4th,  and  to  espi-esa  to  you  the  delight  with  which  I 
found  the  just,  disinterested,  and  honorable  point  of  view  in 
which  you  saw  the  propOHition  it  covered.  The  resolution 
you  so  properly  approved  had  long  been  formed  in  my  mind. 
The  public  will  never  be  made  to  believe  that  an  appoint- 
ment of  a  relative  ie  made  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone,  un- 
influenced by  family  views;  nor  can  they  ever  eee  with  ap- 
probation offices,  the  disposal  of  which  they  intrnst  to  their 
Presidents  for  public  purposes,  divided  out  as  family  proper- . 
ty.  Mr.  Adams  degraded  himself  infinitely  by  his  conduct 
on  this  subject,  as  General  Washington  had  done  himself  the 
greatest  honor.  Witli  two  such  examples  to  proceed  by,  I 
should  be  doubly  inexcufiable  to  err.  It  is  true  that  this 
places  the  relations  of  the  President  in  a  worse  situation  than 
if  he  were  a  stranger,  but  the  pnblio  good,  which  can  not  be 
effected  if  its  confidence  be  lost,  requires  this  sacrifice.  Per- 
haps, too,  it  is  compensated  by  sharing  in  the  public  esteem. 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  till  I  assured  you  of  the  increased  es- 
teem with  which  this  transaction  fills  me  for  you.  Accept 
my  affectionate  expressions  of  it. 

The  following  letters  to  Mrs.  Eppes  will  carry  on  pleas- 
antly the  tale  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  private  life : 

To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes,  Bermuda  Sundred. 

Mondcello,  Apnl  lltb,  1801. 
My  dear  Maria — ^I  wrote  to  Mi-,  Eppes  on  the  8th  inet.  by 
post,  to  inform  him  I  should  on  the  1 2th  send  off  a  messen< 
ger  to  the  Hundred  for  the  horses  he  may  have  bought  for 
me.     Davy  Bowles  will  accordingly  set  out  to-morrow, 
will  be  the  bearer  of  this.     He  leaves  ua  all  well, 
ing  nothing  but  your  and  Mr.  Eppes's  company  to, 


orrow,  and  ^H 

and  flTM^^^^H 
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completely  happy.     Let  me  know  by  his  return  when  you  ex- 
pect to  be  here,  that  I  may  accommodate  to  that  my  orders 
as  to  executing  the  interior  work  of  the  diflferent  parts  of  the 
house.     John  being  at  work  under  Lilly,  Goliath  is  our  gar- 
dener, and  with  his  veteran  aids  will  be  directed  to  make 
what  preparation  he  can  for  you.     It  is  probable   I  shall 
come  home  myself  about  the  last  week  of  July  or  first  of 
August,  to  stay  two  months  during  the  sickly  season  in  au- 
tumn every  year.     These  terms  I  shall  hope  to  pass  with 
you  here,  and  that  either  in  spring  or  fall  you  will  be  able 
to  pass  some  time  with  me  in  Washington.     Had  it  been 
possible,  I  would  have  made  a  tour  now,  on  my  return,  to  see 
you.     But  I  am  tied  to  a  day  for  my  return  to  Washington, 
to  assemble  our  New  Administration  and  begin  our  work 
systematically.     I  hope,  when  you  come  up,  you  will  make 
very  short  stages,  drive  slow  and  safely,  which  may  well  be 
done  if  you  do  not  permit  yourself  to  be  hurried.     Surely, 
the  sooner  you  come  the  better.     The  servants  will  be  here 
under  your  commands,  and  such  supplies  as  the  house  affords. 
Before  that  time  our  bacon  will  be  here  from  Bedford.     Con- 
tinue to  love  me,  my  dear  Maria,  as  affectionately  as  I  do 
you.     I  have  no  object  so  near  my  heart  as  yours  and  your 
sister's  happiness.     Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Eppes, 
and  be  assured  yourself  of  my  unchangeable  and  tenderest 

attachment  to  you. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  horses  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter  were  four  full- 
blooded  bays,  which  the  President  wished  to  purchase  for 
the  use  of  his  carriage  in  Washington.  JMr.  Eppes  succeeded 
in  making  the  purchase  for  him,  and  his  choice  was  such  as 
to  suit  even  such  a  connoisseur  in  horse-flesh  as  Jefferson 
was,  to  say  nothing  of  his  faithful  coachman,  Joseph  Dough- 
erty, who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  seated  on  the  box 
behind  this  spirited  and  showy  team.  Their  cost  was  six- 
teen hundred  dollars. 

To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes^  Bermuda  Hundred, 

Washington,  June  24th,  1801. 

My  dear  Maria — According  to  contract,  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  Mr.  Eppes's  letter  of  the  12th,  I  wrote  him 
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mine  of  the  17th;  and  having  this  raoment  received  yours 
of  June  18th,  I  haBten  to  reply  to  that  also.  I  am  very  anx- 
ious yon  should  hasten  your  departure  for  Mouticello,  but  go 
a  Boail's  pace  when  you  set  out.  I  shall  certainly  be  with 
you  the  last  week  of  July  or  first  week  of  August.  I  have  a 
letter  from  your  sister  this  morning.  All  are  well.  They 
have  had  all  their  windows,  almost,  broken  by  a  hall-stoi-m, 
and  are  nnable  to  procure  glass,  so  that  they  are  living  al- 
most out-of-dooFB.  The  whole  aeighborhood  suffered  equal- 
ly. Two  sky-lights  at  Mouticello,  which  had  been  left  un- 
covered, were  entii-ely  broken  up.  No  other  windows  there 
were  bi-oke.  I  give  reason  to  expect  that  both  youi-aelf  and 
your  sister  will  come  here  in  the  fall.  I  hope  it  myself,  and 
our  society  here  is  anxious  for  it.  I  promise  them  that  one 
of  you  will  hereafter  pass  the  spring  here,  and  the  other  the 
fall,  saving  your  consent  to  it.  All  this  must  be  arranged 
when  we  meet.  I  am  here  interrupted;  so,  with  my  affec- 
tionate regards  to  the  family  at  Eppington,  and  Mr.  Eppcs, 
and  tenderest  love  to  yourself,  I  must  bid  you  adieu. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Mary  Jhfferson  Eppes. 

Wnshinglon,  July  16th,  IBOl. 
My  dear  Maria — I  received  yesterday  Mr.  Eppes's  letter  of 
the  12th,  informing  me  that  you  had  got  safely  to  Epping- 
ton,  and  would  set  out  to-mon-ow  at  furthest  for  Monticello. 
This  letter,  therefore,  will,  I  hope,  find  you  there.  I  now 
write  to  Mr.  Craven  to  furnish  you  all  the  supplies  of  the 
table  which  his  farm  affords.  Mr.  Lilly  had  before  received 
orders  to  do  the  same.  Liquors  have  been  forwarded,  and 
have  arrived  with  some  loss.  I  insist  that  you  command 
and  use  every  thing  as  if  I  were  with  you,  and  shall  be  very 
uneasy  if  you  do  not.  A  supply  of  groceries  has  been  lying 
here  some  time  waiting  for  a  conveyance.  It  will  probably 
be  three  weeks  from  this  time  before  they  can  be  at  Monti- 
cello,  In  the  mean  time,  take  what  is  wanting  from  any  of 
the  stores  with  which  I  deal,  on  my  account.  I  have  recom- 
mended to  your  sister  to  send  at  once  for  Mrs.  Marks.  Re- 
mus and  my  chair,  with  Pliill  as  usual,  can  go  for  her.  I 
shall  join  you  between  the  second  and  seventh — more  prob- 
ably not  till  the  BBventh.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madiaoa  leave  this 
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about  a  week  hence.  I  am  looking  forward  with  great  im- 
patience to  the  moment  when  we  can  all  be  joined  at  Mod< 
ticello,  and  hope  we  shall  never  again  know  so  long  a  sepa* 
ration.  I  recommend  to  your  sister  to  go  over  at  once  to 
Monticello,  which  I  hope  she  will  do.  It  will  be  safer  for 
her,  and  more  comfortable  for  both.  Present  me  afiection- 
ately  to  Mr.  Eppes,  and  be  assured  of  my  constant  and  ten- 
derest  love. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  Mrs.  Marks  alluded  to  in  this  last  letter  was  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's sister.     Her  husband  lived  in  Lower  Virginia,  and, 
his  means  being  very  limited,  he  could  not  afford  to  send  his 
family  from  home  during  the  sickly  season.     For  a  period 
of  thirty  years  Mr.  Jefferson  never  failed  to  send  his  carriage 
and  horses  for  her,  and  kept  her  for  three  or  four  months  at 
Monticello,  which  after  her  husband's  death  became  her  per- 
manent home.     Mr.  Jefferson  left  in  his  will  the  following 
touching  recommendation  of  her  to  his  daughter :  "  I  recom- 
mend to  my  daughter,  Martha  Randolph,  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  my  well-beloved  sister,  Anne  Scott,  and  trust 
confidently  that  from  affection  to  her,  as  well  as  for  my  sake, 
she  will  never  let  her  want  a  comfort."    It  is  needless  to 
add  that  this  trust  was  faithfully  fulfilled,  and  when  Mrs. 
Randolph  had  no  home  save  her  eldest  son's  house,  the  same 
roof  sheltered  Mrs.  Marks  as  well  as  herself 

Mr.  Jefferson  paid  his  usual  visit  to  Monticello  this  sum- 
mer, and  was  there  surrounded  by  his  children  and  grand- 
children. On  his  return  to  Washington*,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letters  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  in  which  the  anxiety  that  he  shows 
about  her  is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  tender 
love  of  a  mother. 

To  Mary  Jefferson  JSppes,  MonticeUo, 

Washington,  Oct.  26th,  1801. 

My  ever  dear  Maria — I  have  heard  nothing  of  you  since 
Mr.  Eppes's  letter,  dated  the  day  se'nnight  after  I  left  home. 
The  Milton*  mail  will  be  here  to-morrow  moming,  when  I 

*  Milton  was  a  thriving  little  town  four  miles  from  Monticello. 


shall  hope  to  receive  something.  In  the  mean  time,  tills  let- 
ter must  go  hence  this  evening.  I  trust  it  will  still  find  you 
at  Monticello,  and  that  poBeihly  Mi'.  Eppee  may  have  con- 
cluded to  take  a  journey  to  Bedford,  and  still  further  pro- 
longed youi"  stay.  I  am  auxioua  to  hear  from  you,  lest  you 
should  have  suffered  in  the  same  way  now  as  on  a  former 
simitar  occasion.  Should  any  thing  of  that  kind  take  place, 
and  the  remedy  which  succeeded  befqi'e  fail  now,  I  know  no- 
body to  whom  I  Koald  so  soon  apply  as  Mrs.  Suddartli.  A 
little  experience  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  reading,  and  she 
has  had  great  expenenee  and  a  sound  judgment  to  observe 
nn  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  lilr 
tie  boy  is  well. 

If  Mr.  Eppes  undertakes  what  I  have  proposed  to  htm  at 
Pantops  and  Poplar  Forest  the  next  year,  I  should  think  it 
indispensable  that  he  should  maiie  Monticello  his  head-quai^ 
ters.  Tou  can  be  furnished  with  all  plantation  ailtcles  for 
the  family  from  Mr.  Craven,  who  will  he  glad  to  pay  his  rent 
in  that  way.  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find 
you  fixed  there  in  April,  Perhaps  it  might  induce  me  to 
take  flying  trips  by  stealth,  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  family 
society  for  a  few  days  undisturbed.  Nothing  can  repay  me 
the  loss  of  that  society,  the  only  one  founded  in  affection  and 
bosom  confidence.  I  have  here  company  enough,  part  of 
which  is  very  friendly,  part  well  enough  disposed,  part  se- 
cretly hostile,  and  a  constant  succession  of  strangers.  But 
this  only  serves  to  get  rid  of  life,  not  to  enjoy  it ;  it  is  in  the 
love  of  one's  family  only  that  heartfelt  happiness  is  known, 
I  feel  it  when  we  are  all  together,  and,  when  alone,  beyond 
what  can  be  imagined.  Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr. 
Eppes,  Mr,  Randolph,  and  my  dear  Martha,  and  be  assured 
yourself  of  my  tenderest  love. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Mary  J^erson  I^pe8.~{Exlract.'\ 
I  perceive  that  it  will  be  merely  accidental  when  I  can 
steal  a  moment  to  write  to  you ;  however,  that  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, my  health  being  always  so  fii-m  as  to  leave  you  with- 
out doubt  on  that  subject.  But  it  is  not  so  with  yourself 
and  little  one.  I  shall  not  be  easy,  therefore,  if  either  youi-- 
aelf  or  Mr.  Eppea  do  not  once  a  week  or  fortnight  write  the 
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three  words  "All  are  well."  That  you  may  be  so  now,  and 
so  continue,  is  the  subject  of  my  perpetual  anxiety,  as  my  af 
fections  are  constantly  brooding  over  you.  Heaven  bless 
you,  ray  dear  daughter. 

Congress  met  on  the  7th  of  December.  It  bad  been  the 
custom  for  the  session  to^be  opened  pretty  much  as  the  Eng- 
•lish  Parliament  is  by  the  Queen's  speech.  The  President, 
accompanied  by  a  cavalcade,  proceeded  in  state  to  the  Cap- 
itol, took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and,  the  House  of 
Representatives  being  summoned,  read  his  address.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, on  the  opening  of  this  session  of  Congress  (1801), 
swept  away  all  these  inconvenient  forms  and  ceremonies  by 
introdiu?ing  the  custom  of  the  President  sending  a  written 
message  to  Congress.  Soon  after  his  inauguration  be  did 
away  with  levees,  and  established  only  two  public  days  for 
the  reception  of  company,  the  first  of  January  and  the 
Fourth  of  July,  when  his  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  He  received  private  calls,  whether  of  courtesy  or  on 
business,  at  all  other  times. 

We  have  preserved  to  us  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  ef- 
fect of  his  abolishing  levees.  Many  of  the  ladies  at  Wash- 
ington, indignant  at  being  cut  off  from  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending them,  and  thinking  that  their  discontinuance  was  an 
innovation  on  former  customs,  determined  to  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  hold  them.  Accordingly,  on  the  usual  levee-day 
they  resorted  in  full  force  to  the  White  House.  The  Presi- 
dent was  out  taking  his  habitual  ride  on  horseback.  On  his 
return,  being  told  that  the  public  rooms  were  filled  with  la- 
dies, he  at  once  divined  their  true  motives  for  coming  on 
that  day.  Without  being  at  all  disconcerted,  all  booted  and 
spurred,  and  still  covered  with  the  dust  of  his  ride,  he  went 
in  to  receive  his  fair  guests.  Never  had  his  reception  been 
more  graceful  or  courteous.  The  ladies,  charmed  with  the 
ease  and  grace  of  his  manners  and  address,  forgot  their  in- 
dignation with  him,  and  went  away  feeling  that,  of  the  two 
parties,  they  had  shown  most  impoliteness  in  visiting  his 
house  when  not  expected.    The  result  of  their  plot  was  for 
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a  long  time  a  subjuct  of  mirth  among  them,  and  they  never 
agaiu  attempted  to  iufruige  upon  the  rules  of  hie  houBchold. 
The  Reverend  Isaac  Story  having  sent  him  some  specula- 
tiona  on  the  aubject  of  the  transmigration  of  souIb,  lie  sent 
him,  on  the  6th  of  December,  a  reply,  from  whieh  we  take  the 
following  interesting  extract : 

To  Jiev.  Isaac  St<m/. 
The  laws  of  nature  have  withheld  from  ub  the  means  of  ■ 
physical  knowledge  of  the  country  of  spirits,  and  revelation 
has,  for  reasons  unknown  to  u»,  chosen  to  leave  ua  in  darkness 
as  we  were.  When  I  was  young,  I  was  fond  of  speculations 
which  seemed  to  promise  some  insight  into  that  hidden 
country ;  but  observing  at  length  that  they  left  me  in  the 
same  ignorance  in  which  they  had  found  me,  I  have  for  many 
years  ceased  to  read  or  think  concerning  them,  and  have  re- 
posed my  head  on  that  pillow  of  ignorance  which  a  benevo- 
lent Creator  has  made  bo  soft  for  ub,  knowing  how  mnch 
we  should  be  foi'ced  to  use  it.  I  have  thought  it  better,  by 
nourishing  the  good  passions  and  controlling  the  bad,  to 
merit  an  inheritance  in  a  slate  of  being  of  which  I  can  know 
so  little,  and  to  trust  for  the  future  to  Kim  who  has  been  so 
good  for  tfae  past. 

A  week  or  two  later  he  wrote  to  John  Dickinson:  "The 

approbation  of  my  ancient  friends  is,  above  all  things,  the 
most  grateful  to  my  heart.  They  know  for  what  objects  we 
relinquished  the  delights  of  domestic  society,  tranquillity, 
and  science,  and  committed  ourselves  to  the  ocean  of  revo- 
lution, to  wear  out  the  only  life  God  has  given  ua  here  in 
scenes  the  benefits  of  which  will  accrue  only  to  those  who 
follow  us." 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year  ho  received  a  letter  from  his  old 
friend  Mrs.  Cosway,  who  writes : 

fVom  Mrs.  Cosieay. 

Have  we  no  hopes  of  ever  seeing  you  in  Paris?  Would  it 
not  be  a  reKt  to  you  after  your  laborious  situation  ?  I  often 
see  the  only  friend  remaining  of  our  set,  Madame  de  Corny, 
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the  same  in  ber  own  amiable  qualities,  bat  very  different  in 
her  situation,  but  she  supports  it  very  welL 

I  am  come  to  this  place  in  its  best  time,  for  the  profusion 
of  fine  things  is  beyond  description,  and  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive. It  is  so  changed  in  every  respect  that  you  ^'ould  not 
think  it  the  same  country  or  people.  Shall  this  letter  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  to  your  hands?  Will  it  be  still  more 
fortunate  in  procuring  nie  an  answer?  I  leave  you  to  reflect 
on  the  happiness  you  will  afford  your  ever  affectionate  and 
sincere  friend. 

To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes, 

Washington,  Mar.  3d,  1802. 
My  very  dear  Maria — I  observed  to  you  some  time  ago 
that,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  I  should  be  able  to  write 
to  you  but  seldom  ;  and  so  it  has  tunied  out.    Yours  of  Jan. 
24  I  received  in  due  time,  after  which  Mr.  Eppes's  letter  of 
Feb.  1  and  2  confirmed  to  me  the  news,  always  welcome,  of 
yours  and  Francis's  health.     Since  this  I  have  no  news  of 
you.     I  see  with  great  concern  that  I  am  not  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  Albemarle  in  the  spring.     I  had 
entertained  the  hope  Mr.  Eppes  and  yourself  would  have 
passed  the  summer  there,  and,  being  there,  that  the  two  fam- 
ilies should  have  come  together  on  a  visit  here.     I  observe 
your  reluctance  at  the  idea  of  that  visit,  but  for  your  own  hap- 
piness must  advise  you  to  get  the  better  of  it.    I  think  I  dis- 
cover in  you  a  willingness  to  withdraw  from  society  more  than 
is  prudent.     I  am  convinced  our  own  happiness  requires  that 
we  should  continue  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  to  keep  pace 
with  it  as  it  goes;  and  that  every  person  who  retires  from 
free  communication  with  it  is  severely  punished  afterwards 
by  the  state  of  mind  into  which  he  gets,  and  which  can  only 
be  prevented  by  feeding  our  sociable  principles.     I  can  speak 
from  experience  on  this  subject.    From  1 793  to  1 797  I  remain- 
ed closely  at  home,  saw  none  but  those  who  came  there,  and 
at  length  became  very  sensible  of  the  ill  effect  it  had  on  my 
own  mind,  and  of  its  direct  and  irresistible  tendency  to  ren- 
der me  unfit  for  society  and  uneasy  when  necessarily  en- 
gaged in  it.    I  felt  enough  of  the  effect  of  withdrawing  from 
the  world  then  to  see  that  it  led  to  an  anti-social  and  misan- 
thropic state  of  mind,  which  severely  punishes  him  who  gives 
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in  to  it ;  and  it  will  be.a  lewson  I  never  shall  forget  as  to  my- 
self. I  am  certaia  you  would  be  pleased  with  the  state  of 
society  here,  and  that  after  tlitj  firm  moments  you  would  feel 
happy  in  having  made  the  experiment.  I  take  for  granted 
your  sister  will  come  immediately  after  my  spring  yisit  to 
Montitello,  and  I  sfaonld  have  thought  it  agreeable  to  both 

that  your  first  visit  should  be  made  together. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

Mr,  Jefiersoti  made  his  spring  visit  to  Monticello,  and  re- 
turned to  Washington  before  the  firei  of  June.  The  follow- 
ing chatty  and  affectionate  lettera  to  hia  daughter,Mrs.  Eppes, 
were  written  alter  this  visit  home.  The  frequent  and  touch- 
ing expressionB  of  anxiety  about  her  health  found  la  them 
show  its  delicate  condition. 

To  Mary  Jeffermn  S^^. — [.ErtT-ac^.] 

Wnshingfon,  Jnly  Ist,  1302. 
It  will  be  infinitely  joyful  to  me  to  be  with  you  there 
[Monticello]  after  the  longest  separation  we  have  had  for 
years.  I  count  from  one  meeting  to  another  as  we  do  be. 
tween  port  and  port  at  sea;  and  I  long  for  the  moment 
with  the  same  earnestness.  Ptesent  me  affectionately  to 
Mr.  Eppes,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  immediately.  Be  as- 
sured yourself  of  my  tender  and  unchangeable  afict^tiouH. 
TH.  JEFFEBSON. 

To  Mary  Jefferson  ^pes, 

Washington,  Jiilj  2d,  1B02. 

My  dear  Maria — ^My  letter  of  yesterday  had  hardly  got 
out  of  ray  hand  when  yours  of  June  2Ist  and  Mr.  Eppes's  of 
the  25th  were  delivered.  I  learn  with  extreme  concern  the 
state  of  your  lie.iUh  and  that  of  the  child,  and  am  happy  to 
hear  you  have  got  fi-om  the  Hundred  to  Eppington,  the  air 
of  which  will  aid  your  convalescence,  and  will  enable  you  to 
delay  your  jouniey  to  Monticello  till  you  have  recovered 
your  Hti-ength  to  make  the  journey  safe. 

With  respect  to  the  measles,  they  began  in  Mr,  Randolph's 
family  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  will  probably  be  a 
month  getting  through  the  family  ;  so  you  had  better,  when 
you  go,  pass  on  direct  to  Monticello,  not  calling  at  Edgehill. 
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I  will  immediately  write  to  your  sister,  and  inform  her  I  ad- 
vised you  to  this.  I  have  not  heard  yet  of  the  disease  hav- 
ing got  to  Monticello,  but  the  intercourse  with  Edgehill  be- 
ing hourly,  it  can  not  have  failed  to  have  gone  there  imme- 
diately ;  and  as  there  are  no  young  children  there  but  ^et's 
and  Sally's,  and  the  disease  is  communicable  before  a  person 
knows  they  have  it,  I  have  no  doubt  those  children  have 
passed  through  it.  The  children  of  the  plantation,  being  a 
mile  and  a  half  off,  can  easily  be  guarded  against.  I  will 
write  to  Monticello,  and  direct  that,  should  the  nail-boys 
or  any  others  have  it,  they  be  removed  to  the  plantation  in- 
stantly on  your  arrival.  Indeed,  none  of  them  but  Bet's 
sons  stay  on  the  mountain ;  and  they  will  be  doubtless 
through  it.  I  think,  therefore,  you  may  be  there  in  perfect 
security.  It  had  gone  through,  the  neighborhood  chiefly 
when  I  was  there  in  May ;  so  that  it  has  probably  disappear- 
ed. You  should  make  inquiry  on  the  road  before  you  go 
into  any  house,  as  the  disease  is  now  universal  throughout 
the  State,  and  all  the  States. 

Present  my  most  friendly  attachment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Eppes.  Tell  the  latter  I  have  had  her  spectacles  these  six 
months,  waiting  for  a  direct  conveyance.  My  best  affections 
to  Mr.  Eppes,  if  with  you,  and  the  family,  and  tender  and 

constant  love  to  yourself. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

P.S. — T  have  always  forgotten  to  answer  your  apologies 

about  Critta,  which  were  very  unnecessary.     I  am  happy 

she  has  been  with  you  and  useful  to  you.     At  Monticello 

there  could  be  nothing  for  her  to  do  ;  so  that  her  being  with 

you  is  exactly  as  desirable  to  me  as  she  can  be  useful  to  you. 

On  the  16th  of  July  he  wrote  Mrs.  Eppes: 

I  leave  this  on  the  24th,  and  shall  be  in  great  hopes  of  re* 
ceiving  youreelf  and  Mr.  Eppes  there  (Monticello)  immediate- 
ly. I  received  two  days  ago  his  letter  of  the  8th,  in  which 
he  gives  me  a  poor  account  of  your  health,  though  he  says 
you  are  recruiting.  Make  very  short  stages,  be  off  always 
by  daylight,  and  have  your  day's  journey  over  by  ten.  In 
this  way  it  is  probable  you  may  find  the  moderate  exercise 
of  the  journey  of  service  to  yourself  and  Francis.  Nothing 
is  more  frequent  than  to  see  a  child  re-established  by  a  jour- 
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rey.  Present  my  sinpereat  affections  to  the  family  at  Ep- 
pingtou  and  to  Mr.  Eppes,  Tell  him  the  Tory  newspapers 
are  all  attacking  his  publication,  and  urging  it  as  a  proof 
that  Virginia  has  for  object  to  chaoge  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates,  and  to  make  it  too  impotent  to  curb  the 
larger  Stales,  Accept  yourself  assurancuB  of  my  constant 
and  tender  love. 

He  reached  Monticello  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  was  there 
joyfully  welcomed  by. his  thildreu  and  grandchildren.  He 
was  apparently  in  robust  health ;  but  we  find  that  six  months 
before  this  period,  to  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Rush,  he  had 
written:  "  My  health  has  always  been  bo  uniformly  firm,  that 
I  have  for  some  years  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  ihe  living 
too  long.  I  think,  however,  that  a  flaw  has  appeared  which 
insures  me  against  that,  without  cutting  sfaoit  any  of  the  pe- 
riod during  which  I  could  expect  to  remain  capable  of  being 
useful.  It  will  probably  give  me  as  many  yeara  as  I  wish, 
and  without  pain  or  debility.  Should  this  he  the  case,  my 
most  anxious  prayers  will  have  been  fnlfilled  by  Heaven.  I 
have  said  as  much  to  no  morlal  breathing,  and  my  florid 
health  is  calculated  to  keep  my  friends  as  w«lt  as  foes  quiet, 
as  they  should  he," 

He  was  at  thia  time  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
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Returns  to  Washington. — Letters  to  his  Daughters. — Meets  with  a  Stranger 
in  his  daily  Ride. — Letters  to  his  Daughter. — To  his  young  Grandson. — 
To  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph. — Last  Letters  to  his  Daughter,  Mrs. 
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Jefferson  returned  to  Washington  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  note,  was  look- 
ing  eagerly  for  the  promised  visits  of  his  daughters : 

To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes, 

Washington,  Oct.  7th,  1802. 
My  dear  Maria — ^I  arrived  here  on  the  fourth  day.  of  my 
journey  without  accident.     On  the  day  and  next  day  after 
my  arrival,  I  was  much  indisposed  with  a  general  soreness 
all  over,  a  ringing  in  the  head,  and  deafness.     It  is  wearing 
off  slowly,  and  was  probably  produced  by  travelling  very- 
early  two  mornings  in  the  fog.    I  have  desired  Mr.  Jeffereon 
to  furnish  you  with  whatever  you  may  call  for,  on  my  ac- 
count ;  and  I  insist  on  your  calling  freely.     It  never  was  my 
intention  that  a  visit  for  my  gratification  should  be  at  your 
expe^ise.     It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  send 
fresh  horses  to  meet  you,  as  no  horses,  after  the  three  first 
days'  journey,  can  encounter  the  fourth,  which  is  hilly  be- 
yond any  thing  you  have  ever  seen.     I  shall  expect  to  learn 
from  you  soon  the  day  of  your  departure,  that  I  may  make 
proper  arrangements.      Present   me   affectionately   to  Mr. 

Eppes,  and  accept  yourself  my  tenderest  love. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

While  President,  Jefferson  retained  his  habitual  custom  of 
taking  regular  daily  exercise.  He  rarely,  however,  gave  his 
coachman,  Joseph,  the  pleasure  of  sitting  behind  the  four 
fiery  bays ;  always  preferring  his  saddle-horse — the  magnifi- 
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cept  Wiidair — being  the  eame  which  he  had  ridden  to  the 
Capitol  und  "hitched  to  the  palisades,"  on  the  day  of  bis  in- 
auguration. On  hia  journeyB  to  Montioello  he  went  most 
frequently  in  Lis  one-horse  chair  or  the  phaeton.  He  never 
failed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  no  matter  what  hia  oc- 
cupation, to  devote  the  houra  between  one  and  three  in  the 
afternoon  to  exercise,  which  was  most  frequently  taken  on 
hoi-seback.  Being  very  choice  in  his  selection  of  horses,  and 
a  bold  and  fearless  rider,  he  never  rode  any  but  an  animal 
of  the  highest  mettle  and  best  blood. 


We  have  from  the  most  authentic  source  the  account  of 
an  incident  M-hich  occurred  on  one  of  his  rides  while  Presi- 
dent. He  was  riding  along  one  of  the  highways  leading  into 
Washington,  when  he  overtook  a  man  wending  his  way  to 
wards  the  city.  Jeiferson,  as  was  his  habit,  drew  np  his 
horse  and  touched  his  hat  to  the  pedestrian.  The  man  re- 
turned the  salutation,  and  began  a  conversation  with  the 
President — not  knowing,  of  course,  who  he  was.  He  at 
once  entered  upon  the  subject  of  politics — as  was  the  habit 
of  the  day — and  began  to  abuse  the  I^esident,  alluding  even 
to  some  of  the  infamous  calumnies  against  his  private  life. 
Jefferson's  first  impulse  was  to  say  "  good-morniog "  and 
ride  on,  but,  amnsed  at  his  own  situation,  he  asked  the  man 
if  he  knew  the  President  personally  ?  "  No,"  was  the  reply, 
"  nor  do  I  wish  to."  "  But  do  you  think  it  fair,"  asked  Jeffer- 
son, "  to  repeat  such  stories  about  a  man,  and  condemn  one 
whom  you  dai-e  not  face?"  "I  will  never  shrink  from  meet- 
ing Mr.  Jefferson  should  he  ever  come  in  my  way,"-. 
T 
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the  Stranger,  who  was  a  country  merchant  in  high  standing 
from  Kentucky.  "  Will  you,  then,  go  to  his  house  to-mor- 
row at  —  o'clock  and  be  introduced  to  him,  if  I  promise  to 
meet  you  there  at  that  hour?"  asked  Jefferson,  eagerly.  "Yes, 
I  will,"  said  the  man,  after  a  moment's  thought.  With  a  half- 
suppressed  smile,  and  excusing  himself  from  any  further  con- 
versation, the  President  touched  his  hat  and  rode  on. 

Hardly  had  Jefferson  disappeared  from  sight  before  a  sus- 
picion of  the  truth,  which  he  soon  verified,  flashed  through 
the  stranger's  mind.  He  stood  fire,  however,  like  a  true 
man,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  next  day  the  card  of 

Mr. ,  "Mr.   Jefferson's    yesterday's    companion,"    was 

handed   to  the  President.     The  next  moment  he   was   an- 
nounced and  entered.     His  situation  was  embarrassing,  but 
with  a  gentlemanly  bearing,  though  with  some  confusion,  he 
began,  "I  have  called,  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  apologize  for  hav- 
ing said  to  a  stranger — "     "  Hard  things  of  an  imaginary 
being  who  is  nO  relation  of  mine,"  said  Jefferson,  interrupting 
him,  as  he  gave  him  his  hand,  while  his  countenance  was  ra- 
diant with  a  smile  of  mingled  good-nature  and  amusement. 
The  Kentuckian  once  more  began  his  apologies,  which  JeflTer- 
son  good-naturedly  laughed  off,  and,  changing  the  subject, 
had  soon  captivated  his  guest  by  launching  forth  into  one  of 
his  most  delightful  strains  of  animated  conversation,  which 

so  charmed  Mr. ,  that  the  dinner-hour  had  arrived  before 

he  was  aware  how  swiftly  the  pleasant  hours  had  flown  by. 
He  rose  to  go,  when  Jefferson  urged  him  to  stay  to  dinner. 

Mr. declined,  when  Jefferson  repeated  the  invitation,  and, 

smiling,  asked  if  he  was  afraid  to  meet  Mr. ,  a  Republican. 

"  Don't  mention  him,"  said  the  other,  "  and  I  will  stay." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  Kentuckian  remained  ever 
afterwards  firmly  attached  to  Jefferson:  his  whole  family 
became  his  staunch  supporters,  and  the  gentleman  himself,  in 
telling  the  story,  would  wind  up  with  a  jesting  caution  to 
young  men  against  talking  too  freely  with  strangers. 

The  following  letters  were  written  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  after  her 
return  to  Virginia  from  a  visit  to  Washington  : 


TO  MASY  JEFFE£SON  EPPES. 
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To  Mary  Jefferson  ^pes. 

Washington,  Jsn.  ISth,  1803. 

My  dear  Maria — Yours  by  John  came  safely  to  hand,  and 
informed  me  of  your  ultimate  arrival  at  Edgehill.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's letter  from  Gordon's,  received  the  night  before,  gave 
me  the  lirst  certain  intelligence  I  had  received  since  your 
departure.  A  rumor  had  come  here  of  your  having  been 
stopped  two  or  three  days  at  Ball  Run,  and  in  a  miserable 
hovel ;  so  that  I  had  passed  ten  days  in  anxious  uncertainty 
about  you.  Your  apologies,  my  dear  Maria,  on  the  article 
of  expense,  ai-e  qaite  without  necessity.  You  did  not  here  in- 
dulge yourselves  as  much  as  I  wished,  and  nothing  prevent- 
ed my  supplying  your  backwardness  but  my  total  ignorance 
in  articles  which  might  suit  you,  Mr.  Eppes's  election  [to 
Congress]  will,  I  am  in  hopes,  secure  me  your  company  nest 
winter,  and  perhaps  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  accom- 
pany your  sister  in  the  spring.  Mr,  Giles's  aid,  indeed,  in 
Congress,  in  support  of  our  Administration,  considering  hia 
long  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  hia  talents,  and 
the  high  ground  on  which  he  stands  through  the  United 
States,  had  rendered  his  contiauance  here  an  object  of  anx- 
ious desire  to  those  who  compose  the  Administration ;  bnt 
every  information  we  receive  states  that  prospect  to  be  des- 
perate from  his  ill  health,  and  will  relieve  me  from  the  im- 
putation of  being  willing  to  lose  to  the  public  so  strong  a 
supporter,  for  the  personal  gratification  of  having  yourself 
and  Mr,  Eppes  with  me.  I  inclose  you  Lemaire's  receipts. 
The  orthography  will  be  puzzling  and  amusing;  but  the  re- 
ceipts are  valuable.  Present  my  tender  love  to  your  sister, 
kisses  to  the  young  ones,  and  my  affections  to  Mr,  Randolph 
and  Mr.  Eppes,  whom  I  suppose  you  will  see  soon.  Be  as- 
sured of  my  unceasing  and  anxious  love  for  yourself. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  following  playfully- written  note  was  sent  to  his  young 
grandson : 

To  Thomas  Jtffenon  RandcAph. 

WaBhineioii,  Feb.  2Iat,  li 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  3d, 
my  dear  Jefferson,  and  to  congratulate  yon  on  your  writing 
BOfiood  a  hand.     By  the  last  post  I  sent  you  a  French  Gram- 


^^^BO  ffood 
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mar,  and  within  three  weeks  I  shall  be  able  to  ask  you,"Par- 
lez  vous  Franyais,  monsieur  ?"  I  expect  to  leave  this  about 
the  9th,  if  unexpected  business  should  not  detain  me,  and 
then  it  will  depend  on  the  weather  and  the  roads  how  long  I 
shall  be  going — probably  five  days.  The  roads  will  be  so 
deep  that  I  can  not  flatter  myself  with  catching  Ellen  in  bed. 
Tell  her  that  Mrs.  Harrison  Smith  desires  her  compliments 
to  her.  Your  mamma  has  probably  heard  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Burrows.  Mrs.  Brent  is  not  far  from  it.  Present  my 
affections  to  your  papa,  mamma,  and  the  young  ones,  and  be 
assured  of  them  yourself 

TH.  JEFFEBSON. 

In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  the  winter  of  this  year 
(1803)  he  thus  alludes  to  his  health :  "I  retain  myself  very 
perfect  health,  having  not  had  twenty  hours  of  fever  in  for- 
ty-two years  past.  I  have  sometimes  had  a  troublesome 
headache  and  some  slight  rheumatic  pains ;  but,  now  sixty 
years  old  nearly,  I  have  had  as  little  to  complain  of  in  point 
of  health  as  most  people." 

We  have  in  the  following  letter  one  of  the  very  few  allu- 
sions to  his  religion  which  he  ever  made  to  any  of  his  family; 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph, 

Washington,  April  25th,  1803. 

My  dear  Martha — A  promise  made  to  a  friend  some  years 
ago,  but  executed  only  lately,  has  placed  my  religious  creed 
on  paper.     I  have  thought  it  just  that  my  family,  by  possess- 
ing this,  should  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  libels  published 
against  me  on  this,  as  on  every  other  possible  subject.     I 
have  written  to  Philadelphia  for  Dr.  Priestley's  history  of 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  which  I  will  send  you  an(J 
recommend  to  an  attentive  perusal,  because  it  establishes 
the  ground- work  of  my  view  of  this  subject. 

I  have  not  had  a  line  from  Monticello  or  Edgehill  since  I 
parted  with  you.  Peter  Carr  and  Mrs.  Carr,  who  staid  with 
me  five  or  six  days,  told  me  Cornelia  had  got  happily  through 
her  measles,  and  that  Ellen  had  not  taken  them.  But  what 
has  become  of  Anne  ?*  I  thought  I  had  her  promise  to  write 
once  a  week,  at  least  the  words  "All's  well." 

*  This  little  grand-daughter  was  now  twelve  years  old. 
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It  is  now  time  for  you  to  let  me  know  when  you  expect  to 
be  able  to  set  out  for  Washington,  and  whether  your  own 
carriage  can  bring  you  halfway.  I  think  my  Chickasaws,  if 
drove  moderately,  will  bring  you  well  that  far,  Mr,  Lilly 
knows  you  will  want  them,  and  can  add  a  fouith.  I  think 
that  by  changing  horses  halfway  you  will  come  with  more 
comfort.  I  have  no  gentleman  to  send  for  your  escort.  Find- 
ing here  a  beautiful  blue  caesimere,  water-prooli  and  think- 
ing it  will  be  particularly  d  propos  for  Mr.  Randolph  as  a 
travelling-coat  for  his  journey,  I  have  taken  enough  for  that 
purpose,  and  will  send  it  to  Mr.  Benson,  postmaster  at  Fi'ed- 
ericksburg,  to  be  forwarded  by  Abrahams,  and  hope  it  will 
be  received  in  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  will  set  out  for  Orange  about  the 
last  day  of  the  month.  They  will  stay  there  but  a  week.  I 
write  to  Maria  to-day ;  but  supposing  her  to  be  at  the  Hun- 
dred, according  to  what  she  told  me  of  her  movements,  I  send 
my  letter  there.  I  wish  you  to  eomo  as  early  as  possible ;  he- 
cause,  though  the  membei-a  of  the  Government  remain  here 
to  the  last  week  in  July,  yet  the  sickly  season  commences, 
in  fact,  by  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  you  to  keep  the  children  here  longer  than  that,  lest 
any  one  of  them,  being  taken  sick  early,  might  detain  the 
whole  here  till  the  season  of  general  danger,  and  perhaps 
through  it.  Kiss  the  children  for  me.  Present  me  affec- 
tionately to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  accept  yourself  assurances  of 
my  constant  and  tenderest  love. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  December  Ist, 
1804,  to  John  Randolph  by  Jefferson,  shows  how  little  of  a 
politician  the  latter  was  in  his  own  family,  and  how  careful 
he  was  not  to  try  and  influence  the  political  opinions  of  those 
connected  with  him : 

To  John  Randolph. 

I  am  aware  that  in  parts  of  the  Union,  and  even  with  per- 
sons to  whom  Mr.  Eppes  and  Mr.  Randolph  are  unknown, 
and  myself  little  known,  it  will  be  presumed,  from  their  con- 
nection, that  what  comes  from  them  comes  from  me.  No 
men  on  earth  are  more  independent  In  their  sentiments  than 
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they  are,  nor  any  one  less  disposed  than  I  am  to  influence 
the  opinions  of  others.  We  rarely  speak  of  politics,  or  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House,  but  merely  historically,  and  I 
carefully  avoid  expressing  an  opinion  on  them  in  their  pres- 
ence, that  we  may  all  be  at  our  ease.  With  other  members, 
I  have  believed  that  more  unreserved  communications  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  public. 

I  give  now  Jefferson's  letters  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  scattered  over 
a  period  of  several  months.  They  possess  unusual  interest, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  last  written  by  this  devoted 
father  to  his  lovely  daughter.  Mrs.  Eppes  being  in  extreme- 
ly delicate  health,  and  her  husband  having  to  be  in  Washing- 
ton as  a  member  of  Congress,  she  early  in  the  fall  repaired 
to  Edgehill,  there  to  spend  the  winter  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Randolph — Mr.  Randolph  also  being  a  member  of  Congresai 

To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes. 

Washington,  Nov.  27th,  1803. 

It  is  rare,  my  ever  dear  Maria,  during  a  session  of  Con- 
gress, that  I  can  get  time  to  write  any  thing  but  letters  of 
business,  and  this,  though  a  day  of  rest  to  others,  is  not  all 
so  to  me.  We  are  all  well  here,  and  hope  the  post  of  this 
evening  will  bring  us  information  of  the  health  of  all  at 
Edgehill,  and  particularly  that  Martha  and  the  new  bantling* 
are  both  well,  and  that  her  example  gives  you  good  spirits. 
When  Congress  will  rise  no  mortal  can  tell — not  from  the 
quantity  but  dilatoriness  of  business. 

Mr.  Lilly  having  finished  the  mill,  is  now,  I  suppose,  en- 
gaged in  the  road  which  we  have  been  so  long  wanting ;  and 
that  done,  the  next  job  will  be  the  levelling  of  Pantops.  I 
anxiously  long  to  see  under  way  the  work  necessary  to  fix 
you  there,  that  we  may  one  day  be  all  together.  Mr.  Stew- 
art is  now  here  on  his  way  back  to  his  family,  whom  he  will 
probably  join  Thursday  or  Friday.  Will  you  tell  your  sis- 
ter that  the  pair  of  stockings  she  sent  me  by  Mr.  Randolph 
are  quite  large  enough,  and  also  have  fur  enough  in  them. 
I  inclose  some  papers  for  Anne ;  and  must  continue  in  debt 
to  Jefferson  a  letter  for  a  while  longer.     Take  care  of  your- 

*  Mrs.  Randolph's  sixth  child. 
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self,  my  dearest  Maria,  have  good  spirits,  and  know  that 
courage  is  as  essential  to  triumph  in  yonr  case  as  in  that 
of  a  soldier.  Keep  ua  all,  therefore,  in  heart  of  being  bo 
yourself.  Give  my  tender  affections  to  your  sister,  and  re- 
ceive them  for  yourself  also,  with  assni-ances  that  I  live  in 
your  love  only  and  in  that  of  your  sister.  Adieu,  my  dear 
daughter. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 


To  Mary  Jefferson  Ep^ 

WaBhinglon,  Dec.  26th,  1B03. 

I  now  return,  my  dearest  Maria,  the  paper  which  you  lent 
me  for  Mr,  Page,  aud  which  he  has  returned  some  days  since. 
I  have  prevailed  on  Dr,  Priestley  to  undeilake  the  work,  of 
which  this  is  only  the  syllabus  or  plan.  He  says  he  can  ac- 
complish it  in  the  course  of  a  year.  But,  in  truth,  his  health 
is  80  much  impaired,  and  his  body  become  so  feeble,  that 
there  is  reason  to  fear  he  will  not  live  out  even  the  short 
term  he  has  asked  for  it. 

You  may  inform  Mr,  Eppea  and  Mr.  Randolph  that  no 
mail  arrived  the  last  night  fi'om  Natchez.  1  presume  the 
great  rains  which  have  fallen  have  rendered  some  of  the 
water-courses  impassable.  On  New-yeai-'s-day,  however,  we 
shall  hear  of  the  delivery  of  New  Orleans*  to  us  1  Till  then 
the  Legislature  seem  disposed  to  do  nothing  but  meet  and 
adjourn. 

Mi-s.  Livingston,  formerly  the  younger  Miss  Allen,  made 
kind  inquiries  after  you  the  other  day.  She  said  she  was  at 
school  with  you  at  Mrs.  Pine's.  Not  knowing  the  time  des- 
tined for  your  expected  indisposition,  I  am  anxious  on  your 
account.  You  are  prepared  to  meet  it  with  courage,  I  hope. 
Some  female  friend  of  your  mamma's  {I  forget  whom)  used 
to  say  it  was  no  more  than  a  jog  of  the  elbow.  The  mate- 
rial thing  is  to  have  scientifio  aid  in  readiness,  that  if  any 
thing  uncommon  takes  place  it  may  be  redressed  on  the 
spot,  and  not  be  made  serious  by  delay.  It  is  a  case  which 
least  of  all  will  wait  for  doctors  to  be  sent  for ;  therefore  with 
this  single  precaution  nothing  is  ever  to  be  feared.    I  was  in 
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hopes  to  have  beard  from  Edgehill  last  night,  bat  I  suppose 
your  post  has  failed. 

I  shall  expect  to  see  the  gentlemen  here  next  Sunday 
night  to  take  part  in  the  gala  of  Monday.  Give  my  teuder- 
est  love  to  your  sister,  of  whom  I  have  not  heard  for  a  fort- 
night, and  my  affectionate  salutations  to  the  gentlemen  and 
young  ones,  and  continue  to  love  me  yourself,  and  be  assured 

of  my  warmest  affections. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

To  Mary  Jeff^erson  Eppes^  EdgehiU. 

Washington,  Jan.  29th,  1804. 

My  dearest  Maria — This  evening  ought  to  have  brought 
in  the  Western  mail,  but  it  is  not  arrived ;  consequently  we 
hear  nothing  from  our  neighborhood.  I  rejoice  that  this  is 
the  last  time  our  Milton  mail  will  be  embarrassed  with  that 
from  New  Orleans,  the  rapidity  of  which  occasioned  our 
letters  often  to  be  left  in  the  post-office.  It  now  returns  to 
its  former  establishment  of  twice  a  week,  so  that  we  may 
hear  oftener  from  you ;  and,  in  communicating  to  us  fre- 
quently of  the  state  of  things,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  spar- 
ing, if  it  be  only  by  saying  that  "All  is  well !" 

I  think  Congress  will  rise  the  second  week  in  March,  when 
we  shall  join  you  ;  perhaps  Mr.  Eppes  may  sooner.  On  this 
I  presume  he  writes  you.  It  would  have  been  the  most  de- 
sirable of  all  things  could  we  have  got  away  by  this  time. 
However,  I  hope  you  will  let  us  all  see  that  you  have  with- 
in yourself  the  resource  of  a  courage  not  requiring  the  pres- 
ence of  any  body. 

Since  proposing  to  Anne  the  undertaking  to  raise  ban- 
tams, I  have  received  from  Algiers  two  pair  of  beautiful 
fowls,  something  larger  than  our  common  fowls,  with  fine 
aigrettes.  They  are  not  so  large  nor  valuable  as  the  East 
India  fowl,  but  both  kinds,  as  well  as  the  bantams,  are  well 
worthy  of  being  raised.  We  must,  therefore,  distribute  them 
among  us,  and  raise  them  clear  of  mixture  of  any  kind.  All 
this  we  will  settle  together  in  March,  and  soon  after  we  will 
begin  the  levelling  and  establishing  of  your  hen-house  at 
Pantops.  Give  my  tenderest  love  to  your  sister,  to  all  the 
young  ones  kisses,  to  yourself  every  thing  affectionate. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 
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To  Mary  Jeff'erson  ^jpes,  EdgehiU. 

■WaBhingKm,  Feb.  26th,  1804. 

A  thousand  joys  to  you,  my  dear  Maria,  on  the  happy  ac- 
cession to  your  family.  A  letter  from  our  dear  Martha  by 
last  post  gave  me  the  happy  news  that  your  crisis  was  hap- 
pily over,  aod  all  well.  I  had  supposed  that  if  you  were  a 
little  later  than  your  calculation,  and  the  rising  of  Congress 
as  early  as  we  expected,  we  might  have  been  with  you  at 
the  moment  when  it  would  have  been  so  encouraging  to 
have  had  your  friends  around  you.  I  rejoice,  indeed,  that 
all  is  BO  well. 

Congress  talk  of  rising  the  12th  of  March;  but  they  will 
probably  be  some  days  later.  You  will  doubtless  see  Mr. 
Eppes  and  Mr.  Randolph  immediately  on  the  rising  of  Con- 
gress. I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  get  away  till  some  days 
after  them.  By  that  time  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  go 
with  us  to  Monticello,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  there  togeth- 
er for  a  month ;  and  the  interval  between  that  and  the  au- 
tumnal visit  will  not  be  long.  Will  you  desire  your  sister 
to  send  for  Mr.  Lilly,  and  to  advise  him  what  orders  to  give 
Goliath  for  providing  those  vegetables  which  may  come  into 
nse  for  the  months  of  April,  August,  and  September  ?  Deliv- 
er her  also  my  affectionate  love.  I  will  write  to  her  the  next 
week.  Kiss  all  the  little  ones,  and  be  assured  yourself  of  my 
tender  and  unchangeable  affection. 

TH.  JEFPEBSON. 

The    relief  of  Mr,  Jefferson's    anxieties   concerning    his 

daughter's  health  was  of  but  short  duration.  Shortly  after 
writing  the  preceding  letter,  he  received  intelligence  of  her 
being  dangeroaaly  ill.  It  is  touching  to  see,  in  his  letters, 
his  increasing  tenderness  for  her  as  her  situation  became 
more  critical ;  and  we  find  him  chafing  with  impatience  at 
being  prevented  by  ofiicial  duties  from  flying  at  once  to  her 
side  on  hearing  of  her  illness. 

To  Mary  Je§Fer8on  Shapes. 

Washington,  Mar.  Sd,  1604. 
The  account  of  your  illness,  my  dearest  Maria,  was  known 
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to  me  only  this  morning.  Nothing  "but  the  impossibility  of 
Congress  proceeding  a  single  step  in  my  absence  presents  an 
insuperable  bar.  Mr.  Eppes  goes  off,  and  I  hope  will  find 
you  in  a  convalescent  state.  Next  to  the  desire  that  it  may 
be  so,  is  that  of  being  speedily  informed,  and  of  being  re- 
lieved from  the  terrible  anxiety  in  which  I  shall  be  till  I 
hear  from  you.  God  bless  you,  my  ever  dear  daughter,  and 
preserve  you  safe  to  the  blessing  of  us  all. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  news  of  Mrs.  Eppes's  convalescence  revived  her  fa- 
ther's hopes  about  her  health,  and  we  find  him  writing,  in 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Eppes,  about  settling  him  at  Pan- 
tops  (one  of  his  farms  a  few  miles  from  Monticello),  in  the 
fond  anticipation  of  thus  fixing  his  daughter  near  him  for 
life. 

To  John  W.  ^EjopeSy  EdgehiU, 

Washington,  March  15th,  1804. 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  the  9th  has  at  length  relieved  my 
spirits ;  still  the  debility  of  Maria  will  need  attention,  lest  a 
recurrence  of  fever  should  degenerate  into  typhus.    I  should 
suppose  the  system  of  wine  and  food  as  effectual  to  prevent 
as  to  cure  that  fever,  and  think  she  should  use  both  as  freely 
as  she  finds  she  can  bear  them — light  food  and  cordial  wines. 
The  sherry  at  Monticello  is  old  and  genuine,  and  the  P6dro 
Ximenes  much  older  still,  and  stomachic.     Her  palate  and 
stomach  will  be  the  best  arbiters  between  them. 

Congress  have  deferred  iheir  adjournment  a  week,  to  wit, 
to  the  26th ;  consequently  we  return  a  week  later.  I  pre- 
sume I  can  be  with  you  by  the  first  of  April.  I  hope  Maria 
will  by  that  time  be  well  enough  to  go  over  to  Monticello 
with  us,  and  I  hope  you  will  thereafter  take  up  your  resi- 
dence there.  The  house,  its  contents,  and  appendages  and 
servants,  are  as  freely  subjected  to  you  as  to  myself,  and  I 
hope  you  will  make  it  your  home  till  we  can  get  you  fixed 
at  Pantops.  I  do  not  think  Maria  should  be  ventured  below 
after  this  date.  I  will  endeavor  to  forward  to  Mr.  Benson, 
postmaster  at  Fredericksburg,  a  small  parcel  of  the  oats  for 
you.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  find  some  gentleman  going  on 
in  the  stage  who  will  take  charge  of  them  by  the  way.     My 
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tenderest  love  to  Maria  and  Patsy,  and  all  the  youDg 
Affectionate  salutations  to  yourself. 

TH.  JEFFEHSON. 

Jefferson  readied  Monticello  early  in  Apiil,  where  his 
great  and  tender  heart  was  to  be  wrung  by  the  sevei-eBt  af- 
fliction which  can  befall  a  parent — the  loss  of  a  well-beloved 
child,  Mrs.  Eppes'a  decline  waa  rapid;  and  the  following 
line  in  hev  father's  handwriting,  in  his  family  register,  tells 
its  own  sad  tale: 

.,  1778,  Ik.  SOm.  A.M.     Ditd  April  U, 


The  following  beautiful  accoant  of  the  closing  seenes  of 
this  domestic  tragedy  is  from  the  pen  of  a  nJeco  of  Mrs, 
Eppes,  and  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Randall,  Je& 
fersou's  worthy  biographer : 

BoEWn,  lath  January,  1866. 
My  dear  Mr.  Kandall — I  find  an  old  memorandum  made 
many  yeare  ago,  I  know  not  when  nor  under  what  ciraum- 
Btances,  but  by  my  own  hand,  in  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Bible.     It 
is  to  this  effect : 

"Marin  Jeffarson  wae  born  in  177B,  and  married,  in  1797,  John  Waylea 
EppBB,  Hon  of  Frautis  Eiities  aiitl  Eliiabetli  Wiiyles,  Becond  daughter  of  John 
Waylcs.  Maria  JefferBoll  died  April,  IHOi,  leaving  two  children,  Frantis, 
born  in  1801,  and  Murin,who  diudun  infant." 

I  have  no  recollection  of  the  time  when  I  made  this  mem- 
orandum, but  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy, 

Mrs,  Eppes  was  never  well  after  the  birth  of  her  last  child. 
She  lingeiTd  a  while,  but  never  recovered.  My  grandfather 
waa  in  Washington,  and  my  aunt  passed  the  winter  at  Edge- 
hill,  where  she  was  confined.  I  remember  the  tender  and 
devoted  care  of  my  mother,  how  she  watched  over  her  sister, 
and  with  what  anxious  affection  she  anticipated  her  every 
want,  I  remember,  at  one  time,  that  she  left  her  chamber 
and  her  own  infant,  that  she  might  sleep  in  my  aunt's  room, 
to  assist  in  taking  care  of  her  and  her  child.  I  well  recollect 
my  poor  aunt's  pale,  faded,  and  feeble  look.  My  grandfather, 
during  his  Presidency,  made  two  visits  every  year  to  Monti- 
cello — a  short  one  in  early  spring,  and  a  longer  one  the  latter 
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part  of  the  summer.  He  always  stopped  at  iEdgehill,  wliere 
my  mother  was  then  living,  to  take  her  and  her  whole  fami^ 
ly  to  Monticello  with  him.  He  came  this  year  as  usual,  anx- 
ious about  the  health  of  his  youngest  daughter,  whose  situa- 
tion, though  such  as  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  her  friends, 
was  not  deemed  one  of  immediate  danger.  She  had  been 
delicate,  and  something  of  an  invalid,  if  I  remember  rig-ht,  for 
some  years.  She  was  carried  to  Monticello  in  a  litter  borne 
by  men.  The  distance  was  perhaps  four  miles,  and  she  bore 
the  removal  well.  After  tliis,  however,  she  continued,  as  be- 
fore, steadily  to  decline.  She  was  taken  out  when  the  weath- 
er permitted,  and  carried  around  the  lawn  in  a  carriage,  I 
think  drawn  by  men,  and  I  remember  following  the  carriage 
over  the  smooth  green  turf  How  long  she  lived  I  do  not 
recollect,  but  it  could  have  been  but  a  short  time. 

Cue  morning  I  heard  that  my  aunt  was  dying.     I  crept 
softly  from  my  nursery  to  her  chamber  door,  and,  being 
alarmed  by  her  short,  hard  breathing,  ran  away  again.      I 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  confusion  and  dismay  in  the 
household.     I  did  not  see  my  mother.     By-and-by  one  of 
the  female  servants  came  running  in  where  I  was,  with  other 
persons,  to  say  that  Mrs.  Eppes  was  dead.     The  day  passed  I 
do  not  know  how.     Late  in  the  afternoon  I  was  taken  to  the 
death-chamber.     The  body  was  covered  with  a  white  cloth, 
over  which  had  been  strewed  a  profusion  of  flowers.     A  day 
or  two  after  I  followed  the  coffin  to  the  burying-ground  on 
the  mountain-side,  and  saw  it  consigned  to  the  earth,  where 
it  has  lain  undisturbed  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

My  mother  has  told  me  that  on  the  day  of  her  sister's- 
death  she  left  her  father  alone  for  some  hours.  He  then 
sent  for  her,  and  she  found  him  with  the  Bible  in  his  hands. 
He  who  has  been  so  often  and  so  harshly  accused  of  unbe- 
lief— he,  in  his  hour  of  intense  affliction,  sought  and  found 
consolation  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  The  Comforter  was 
there  for  his  true  heart  and  devout  spirit,  even  though  his 
faith  might  not  be  what  the  world  calls  orthodox. 

There  was  something  very  touching  in  the  sight  of  this 
once  beautiful  and  still  lovely  young  woman,  fading  away 
just  as  the  spring  was  coming  on  with  its  buds  and  blossoms 
— nature  reviving  as  she  was  sinking,  and  closing  her  eyes  on 
all  that  she  loved  best  in  life.     She  perished, not  in, autumn.. 
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with  the  flowers,  but  as  they  were  opening  to  the  suu  and  air 
in  all  llie  freshness  of  spring,  I  think  the  weather  was  fine, 
for  over  my  own  rccolleetiona  of  these  times  there  is  a  soft 
dreamy  sort  of  haze,  such  as  wraps  the  earth  iu  warm  dewy 
spring-time. 

You  know  enough  of  my  aunt's  early  history  to  be  aware 
that  she  did  not  aucompatiy  her  father,  aa  my  mother  did, 
when  he  firet  went  to  France,  She  joined  him,  I  think,  only 
about  two  years  before  his  return,  and  was  placed  in  the  same 
convent  where  my  mother  received  her  education.  Here, 
she  went  by  the  name  of  Madeniolselle  I\>Ue.  As  a  child, 
she  was  called  Polly  by  her  fi-ieuds.  It  was  on  her  way  to 
Paris  that  she  staid  a  while  in  London  with  Mrs.  Adams,  and 
there  is  a  pleasing  mention  of  her  in  that  lady's  published, 
letters, 

I  think  the  visit  (not  a  very  long  one)  made  by  my  moth- 
er and  aunt  to  their  father  in  Washington  must  have  been 
in  the  winter  of  1803-3.  My  aunt,  I  believe,  was  never  there 
again;  but  after  her  death, about  the  winter  of  1805-'6,  my 
mother,  with  all  her  children,  passed  some  time  at  the  Presi- 
dent's house.  I  remember  that  both  my  father  and  uncle 
Eppes  were  then  in  Congress,  but  can  not  say  whether  this 
was  the  case  in  1802-'3, 

My  aunt,  Mrs.  Eppes,  was  singularly  beautiful.  She  was 
high-principled,  jnst,  and  generous.  Her  temper,  naturally 
mild,  became,  I  think,  saddened  by  ill  health  in  the  latter 
part  of  her  life.  In  that  respect  she  differed  from  my  moth- 
er, whose  disposition  seemed  to  have  the  sunshine  of  heaven 
in  it.  Nothing  ever  wearied  my  mother's  patience,  or  ex- 
hausted, what  was  Inexhaustible,  her  sweetness,  her  kindness, 
indulgence,  and  self-devotion.  She  was  intelleotually  some- 
what superior  to  her  sister,  who  was  sensible  of  the  differ- 
ence, though  she  was  of  too  noble  a  nature  for  her  feelings 
ever  to  assume  an  ignoble  character.  There  was  between 
the  staters  the  strongest  and  warmest  attachment,  the  most 
perfect  confidence  and  affection. 

My  aunt  utterly  undervalued  and  disregarded  her  own 
beauty,  remarkable  as  it  was.  She  was  never  fond  of  dress 
or  ornament,  and  was  always  careless  of  admiration.  She 
was  even  vexed  by  allusions  to  her  beauty,  saying  that  peo- 
ple only  praised  her  for  that  because  they  could  not  praise 
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her  for  better  things.  If  my  mother  inadvertently  exclaim- 
ed, half  sportively,  "  Maria,  if  I  only  had  your  beauty,"  my 
aunt  would  resent  it  as  far  as  she  could  resent  any  thing 
said  or  done  by  her  sister. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  extraordinary  value  she  attached 
to  talent  was  mainly  founded  in  her  idea  that  by  the  pos- 
session of  it  she  would  become  a  more  suitable  companion 
for  her  father.     Both  daughters  considered  his  aftection  as 
the  great  good  of  their  lives,  and  both  loved  him  with  all  the 
devotion  of  their  most  loving  hearts.     My  aunt  sometimes 
mourned  over  the  fear  that  her  father  miLst  prefer  her  sister's 
society,  and  could  not  take  the  same  pleasure  in  hers.     This 
very  humility  in  one  so  lovely  was  a  charm  the  more  in  her 
character.     She  was  greatly  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  her 
friends.     She  was  on  a  footing  of  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship with  my  father's  sister,  Mrs.  T.  Eston  Randolph,  herself 
a  most  exemplary  and  admirable  woman,  whose  daughter, 
long  years  after,  married  Francis,  Mrs.  Eppes's  son. 

I  know  not,  my  dear  Mr.  Randall,  whether  this  letter  will 

add  any  thing  to  the  knowledge  you  already  possess  of  this 

one  of  my  grandfather's  family.     Should  it  not,  you  must 

take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  as  I  am  somewhat  wearied  by 

the  rapidity  with  which  I  have  written,  in  order  to  avoid 

delay,  I  will  bid  you  adieu,  with  my  very  best  wishes  for 

your  entire  success  in  your  arduous  undertaking. 

Very  truly  yours 

ELLEN  W.  COOLIDGE. 

How  heart-rending  the  death  of  this  "ever  dear  daugh- 
ter" was  to  Jefferson,  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
touching  and  beautiful  letter,  written  by  him  two  months 
after  the  sad  event,  in  reply  to  one  of  condolence  from  his 
old  and  constant  friend.  Governor  Page : 

To  Governor  Page, 

Your  letter,  my  dear  friend,  of  the  25th  ultimo,  is  a  new- 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  and  the  part  you  take 
in  my  loss  marks  an  affectionate  concern  for  the  greatness 
of  it.  It  is  great  indeed.  Others  may  lose  of  their  abun- 
dance, but  I,  of  my  want,  have  lost  even  the  half  of  all  I  had. 
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My  evening  prospects  now  hang  on  the  slender  thread  of  s, 
single  life.  Perhaps  I  may  be  destined  to  see  eveu  this  last 
cord  of  parental  affection  broken !  The  hope  with  which  I 
had  looked  forward  to  the  moment  when,  resigning  public 
cares  to  younger  hands,  I  was  to  retire  to  that  domestic 
comfort  from  which  the  last  great  step  is  to  be  taken,  is 
fearfully  blighted. 

When  you  and  I  look  back  on  the  country  over  which 
we  have  passed,  what  a  field  of  slaughter  dots  it  exhibit ! 
Where  are  all  the  fi'iends  who  entered  it  with  us,  nnder  all 
the  inspiring  energies  of  health  aud  hope  ?  Ab  if  pursued  by 
the  havoc  of  war,  they  are  strewed  by  the  way,  some  earlier, 
some  later,  and  scarce  a  few  stragglers  remain  to  count  the 
numbers  fallen,  and  to  mark  yet,  by  their  own  fall,  the  last 
footsteps  of  their  party.  Is  it  a  desirable  thing  to  bear  np 
through  the  heat  of  action,  to  witness  the  death  of  all  our 
companions,  and  merely  be  the  last  victim?  I  doubt  it. 
We  have,  however,  the  traveller's  consolation.  Every  step 
shortens  the  distance  we  have  to  go ;  the  end  of  onr  journey 
is  in  sight — the  bed  wherein  we  are  to  rest,  and  to  rise  in  the 
midst  of  the  friends  we  have  lost !  "  We  sorrow  not,  then, 
as  others  who  have  no  hope ;"  but  look  forward  to  the  day 
which  joins  us  to  the  great  majority. 

But  whatever  is  to  be  our  destiny,  wisdom,  as  well  as 
duty,  dictates  that  we  should  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  Ilim 
whose  it  is  to  give  and  take  away,  and  be  contented  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  who  are  still  permitted  to  be  with  us. 
Of  those  connected  by  blood,  the  number  does  not  depend 
on  UB.  But  friends  we  have  if  we  have  merited  them. 
Those  of  our  earliest  years  stand  nearest  in  our  afiectiona. 
But  in  this,  too,  yow  and  I  have  been  unlucky.  Of  our  col- 
lege fiiends  (and  they  are  the  dearest)  how  few  have  stood 
with  us  in  the  great  political  questions  which  have  agitated 
our  country  :  and  these  were  of  a  nature  to  justify  agitation. 
I  did  not  believe  the  Lilliputian  fetters  of  tliat  day  strong 
enough  to  have  hound  so  many. 

Will  not  Mrs.  Page,  yourself,  and  family,  think  it  prudent 
to  seek  a  healthier  region  for  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember? And  may  we  not  flatter  ourselves  that  you  will 
cast  your  eye  on  Monticello?  We  have  not  many  summers 
to  live.     While  fortune  places  us,  then,  within  striking  die- 
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tance,  let  ns  avail  ourselves  of  it,  to  meet  and  talk^over^  the 
tales  of  other  times. 

He  also  wrote  to  Judge  Tyler: 

I  lament  to  learn  that  a  like  misfortune  has  enabled  you 
to  estimate  the  afflictions  of  a  father  on  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
child.  However  terrible  the  possibility  of  such  another  ac- 
cident, it  is  still  a  blessing  for  you  of  inestimable  value  that 
you  would  not  even  then  descend  childless  to  the  grave. 
Three  sons,  and  hopeful  ones  too,  are  a  rich  treasure.  I  re- 
joice when  I  hear  of  young  men  of  virtue  and  talents,  wor- 
thy to  receive,  and  likely  to  preserve,  the  splendid  inherit- 
ance of  self-government  which  we  have  acquired  and  shaped 
for  them. 

Among  the  many  letters  of  condolence  which  poured  in 
upon  Mr.  Jefferson  from  all  quarters  on  this  sad  occasion, 
was  the  following  very  characteristic  one  from  Mrs.  Adams. 
It  shows  in  the  writer  a  strange  mixture  of  kind  feeling, 
goodness  of  heart,  and  a  proud,  unforgiving  spirit. 

JBi'om  Mrs,  Adams, 

Quincy,  20th  May,  1804. 
Sir — Had  you  been  no  other  than  the  private  inhabitant 
of  Monticello,  I  should,  ere  this  time,  have  addressed  you 
with  that  sympathy  which  a  recent  event  has  awakened  in 
my  bosom ;  but  reasons  of  various  kinds  withheld  my  pen, 
until  the  powerful  feelings  of  my  heart  burst  through  the 
restraint,  and  called  upon  me  to  shed  the  tear  of  sorrow  over 
the  departed  remains  of  your  beloved  and  deserving  daugh- 
ter— an  event  which  I  most  sincerely  mourn.  The  attach- 
ment which  I  formed  for  her  when  you  committed  her  to 
my  care  upon  her  arrival  in  a  foreign  land,  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  interesting,  has  remained  with  me  to  this 
hour ;  and  the  account  of  her  death,  which  I  read  in  a  late 
paper,  recalled  to  my  recollection  the  tender  scene  of  her 
separation  from  me,  when,  with  the  strongest  sensibility,  she 
clung  around  my  neck,  and  wet  my  bosom  with  her  tears, 
saying, "  Oh,  now  I  have  learned  to  love  you,  why  will  they 
take  me  from  you  ?" 
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It  ban  been  some  time  Bince  I  conceived  that  any  event  in 
this  life  could  call  forth  feelings  of  mutual  sympathy.  But 
I  know  how  closely  entwined  around  a  parent's  are  those 
torda  which  bind  the  parental  to  the  filial  bosom,  and,  when 
snapped  asunder,  how  agonizing  the  pangs.  I  have  tasted 
of  the  bitter  cup,  and  bow  with  reverence  and  submission  be- 
fore the  great  Dispenser  of  it,  without  whose  permission  and 
overruling  providence  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 
That  you  may  derive  comfort  and  consolation,  in  this  day  of 
yonr  sorrow  and  affliction,  from  that  only  source  calculated  to 
heal  the  broken  heart,  a  firm  belief  in  the  being,  perfections, 
and  attributes  of  God,  is  the  sincere  and  ardent  wish  of  her 
who  once  took  pleasure  in  snbacribiDg  herself  your  friend. 
ABIGAIL  ADAMS.* 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Jefferson  replied  as  follows: 

To  Mrs.  Adama. 

WmhiDgtoD,  June  13th,  1804. 
Dear  Madam — The  affectionate  sentiments  which  you  have 
had  the  goodness  to  express,  in  your  letter  of  May  the  20th, 
towards  my  dear  departed  daughter  have  awakened  in  me 
sensibilities  natural  to  the  occasion,  and  recalled  your  kind- 
nesses to  her,  which  I  shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude 
and  friendship.  I  can  assure  you  with  trath,  they  had  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  her  mind,  and  that  to  the  last,  on 
our  meetings  after  long  separations,  whether  I  had  heard 
lately  of  you,  and  how  you  did,  were  among  the  earliest  of 
her  inquiries.  In  giving  you  this  assurance,  I  perform  a  sa- 
cred duty  for  her,  and,  at  the  same  time,  am  thankful  for  the 
occasion  furnished  me  of  expressing  my  regret  that  circum- 
stances should  have  arisen  which  have  seemed  to  draw  a 
line  of  separation  between  us.  The  friendship  with  which 
you  honored  me  has  ever  been  valued  and  fully  recipro- 
cated ;  and  although  events  have  been  passing  which  might 
be  trying  to  some  minds,  I  never  believed  yours  to  he  of 
that  kind,  nor  felt  that  my  own  was.  Neither  ray  estimate 
of  your  character,  nor  the  esteem  founded  in  that,  has  ever 
been  lessened  for  a  single  moment,  although  doubts  whether 

Q  the  possesdoii  of  Jefenon'a  grand- 
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it  would  be  acceptable  may  have  forbidden  manifestations 
of  it. 

Mr.  Adams's  friendship  and  mine  began  at  an  earlier  date. 
It  accompanied  us  through  long  and  important  scenes.     The 
different  conclusions  we  had  drawn  from  our  political  read- 
ing and  reflections  were  not  permitted  to  lessen  personal  es- 
teem— each  party  being  conscious  they  were  the  result  of  an 
honest  conviction  in  the  other.     Like  differences  of  opinion 
among  our  fellow-citizens  attached  them  to  one  or  the  other 
of  us,  and  produced  a  rivalship  in  their  minds  which  did  not 
exist  in  ours.     We  never  stood  in  one  another's  way  ;  but  if 
either  had  been  withdrawn  at  any  time,  his  favorers  would 
not  have  gone  over  to  the  other,  but  would  have  sought  for 
some  one  of  homogeneous  opinions.     This  consideration  was 
sufficient  to  keep  down  all  jealousy  between  us,  and  to  guard 
our  friendship  from  any  disturbance  by  sentiments  of  rival- 
ship;  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  one  act  of  Mr.  Adams's 
life,  and  one  only,  ever  gave  me  a  moment's  personal  displeas- 
ure.    I  did  consider  his  last  appointments  to  office  as  person- 
ally unkind.     They  were  from  among  my  most  ardent  politi- 
cal enemies,  from  whom  no  faithful  co-operation  could  ever 
be  expected;  and  laid  me  under  the  embarrassment  of  acting 
through  men  whose  views  were  to  defeat  mine,  or  to  encoun- 
ter the  odium  of  putting  others  in  their  places.    It  seems  but 
common  justice  to  leave  a  successor  free  to  act  by  instru- 
ments of  his  own  choice.     If  my  respect  for  him  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  ascribe  the  whole  blame  to  the  influence  of  oth- 
ers, it  left  something  for  friendship  to  forgive ;  and  after 
brooding  over  it  for  some  little  time,  and  not  always  resist- 
ing the  expression  of  it,  I  forgave  it  cordially,  and  returaed 
to  the  same  state  of  esteem  and  respect  for  him  which  had 
so  long  subsisted. 

Having  come  into  life  a  little  later  than  Mr.  Adams,  his  ca- 
reer has  preceded  mine,  as  mine  is  followed  by  some  other ; 
and  it  will  probably  be  closed  at  the  same  distance  after  him 
which  time  originally  placed  between  us.  I  maintain  for 
him,  and  shall  carry  into  private  life,  an  uniform  and  high 
measure  of  respect  and  good- will,  and  for  yourself  a  sincere 
attachment. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  madam,  opened  myself  to  you  with- 
out reserve,  which  I  have  long  wished  an  opportunity  of  do- 
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ing ;  and  without  knowing  how  it  will  he  received,  I  feel  re- 
lief from  being  unbosomed.  And  I  have  now  only  to  en- 
treat your  forgiveness  for  this  transition  fiom  a  subject  of 
domestic  affliction  to  one  which  seems  of  a  different  aspecL 
But  though  connected  with  political  events,  it  has  been 
viewed  by  me  most  strongly  in  its  unfortunate  bearings  on 
my  private  friendships.  The  injury  these  have  sustained 
has  been  a  heavy  price  for  what  has  never  given  me  equal 
pleasure.  That  you  may  both  be  favored  with  health,  tran- 
quillity, and  long  life,  is  the  prayer  of  one  who  tenders  you 
the  assurance  of  his  highest  consideratiou  and  esteem. 

Several  other  letters  were  exchanged  by  Jefferson  and 
Mi-s.  Adams,  and  explanations  followed,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, result  at  the  time  in  restoring  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween them,  that  not  being  resumed  until  some  years  later.* 
Mrs.  Adams,  it  seemed,  was  offended  with  him  because,  in 
making  appointments  to  fill  certain  Federal  offices  in  Boston, 
her  son,  who  held  one  of  these  offices,  was  not  reappointed. 
Jefferson  did  not  know,  when  he  made  the  appointments,  that 
young  Adams  held  the  office,  and  gave  Mrs.  Adams  an  assui^ 
ance  to  that  effect  in  one  of  the  letters  alluded  to  above,  but 
she  seems  not  to  have  accepted  the  explanation. 

The  history  of  the  midnight  judges  referred  to  in  Jeffer- 
son's first  letter  to  Mrs.  Adams  was  briefly  this :  Just  at 
the  close  of  Adams's  Administration  a  law  was  hurried 
through  Congress  by  the  Federalists,  increasing  the  number 
of  United  States  Courts  throughout  the  States.  At  that 
time  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  March  was  the 
magical  hour  when  one  Administration  passed  out  and  the 
other  came  in.  The  law  was  passed  at  such  a  late  hour,  that, 
though  the  appointments  for  the  new  judgeships  created  by 
it  had  been  previously  selected,  yet  the  commissions  had  not 
been  issued  from  the  Department  of  State.  Chiefjustice 
Marshall,  who  was  then  acting  as  Secretary  of  State,  was 
busily  engaged  filling  out  these  commissions,  that  the  offices 
might  be  filled  with  Federal  appointments  while  the  ontgo- 

*  See  pages  85a,  363. 
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ing  Administration  was  still  in  power.  The  Mrhole  proceed- 
ing was  known  to  Jefferson.  He  considered  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional, and  acted  in  the  premises  with  his  usual  boldness 
and  decision.  Having  chosen  Levi  Lincoln  as  his  Attorney 
General,  he  gave  him  his  watch,  and  ordered  him  to  go  at 
midnight  and  take  possession  of  the  State  Department,  and 
not  allow  a  single  paper  to  be  removed  from  it  after  that 
hour. 

Mr.  Lincoln  accordingly  entered  Judge  Marshall's  office 
at  the  appointed  time.  "  I  have  been  ordered  by  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
son,"  he  said  to  the  Judge, "  to  take  possession  of  this  office 
and  its  papers."  "  Why,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  not  yet  quali- 
fied," exclaimed  the  astonished  Chief-justice.  "  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son considers  himself  in  the  light  of  an  executor,  bound  to 
take  charge  of  the  papers  of  the  Government  until  he  is  duly 
qualified,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  it  is  not  yet  twelve  o'clock," 
said  Judge  Marshall,  taking  out  his  watch.  Mr.  Lincoln 
pulled  out  his,  and,  showing  it  to  him,  said, "  This  is  the  Pres- 
ident's watch,  and  rules  the  hour." 

Judge  Marshall  could  make  no  appeal  from  this,  and  was 
forced  to  retire,  casting  a  farewell  look  upon  the  commissions 
lying  on  the  table  before  him.  In  after  years  he  used  to 
laugh,  and  say  he  had  been  allowed  to  pick  up  nothing  but 
his  hat.  He  had,  however,  one  or  two  of  the  commissions 
in  his  pocket,  and  the  gentlemen  who  received  them  were 
called  thereafter  "  John  Adams's  midnight  judges." 

In  his  message  to  Congress  some  months  later,  Jefferson 
demonstrated  that,  so  far  from  requiring  an  increased  num- 
ber of  courts,  there  was  not  work  enough  for  those  already 
existing. 

To  John  W.  Eppes, 

Monticello,  August  7th,  1804. 
Dear  Sir — Your  letters  of  July  16th  and  29th  both  came 
to  me  on  the  2d  instant.  I  receive  with  great  delight  the 
information  of  the  perfect  health  of  our  dear  infants,,  and 
hope  to  see  yourself,  the  family  and  them,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances admit.    With  respect  to  Melinda^  I  have  too  many 
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already  to  leave  here  in  idleness  when  I  go  away;  and  at 
Washington  I  prefer  white  servants,  who,  when  they  misbe- 
have, can  be  exchanged.  John  knew  he  was  not  to  expect 
her  society  but  when  he  should  be  at  Monticello,  and  then 
subject  to  the  casualty  of  her  being  here  or  not.  You  men- 
tion a  horse  to  be  had — of  a  fine  bay ;  and  again,  that  he  is 
of  the  color  of  your  horse.  I  do  not  weU  recollect  the  shade 
of  youra ;  but  if  you  think  this  one  would  do  with  Castor  or 
Fitzpartuer,  I  would  take  him  at  the  price  you  mention,  bnt 
should  be  glad  to  have  as  much  breadth  for  the  payment  as 
the  seller  could  admit,  and  at  any  rate  not  less  than  ninety 
days.  I  know  no  finer  horae  than  yours,  but  he  is  much  too 
fiei-y  to  be  trusted  in  a  carriage — the  only  use  I  have  for  him 
while  Arcturus  remains.  He  is  also  too  small.  I  write 
this  letter  in  the  hope  you  will  be  here  before  you  can  re- 
ceive it,  but  on  the  possibility  that  the  cause  which  detain- 
ed you  at  the  date  of  youi-s  may  continue.  My  affectionate 
salutations  and  esteem  attend  the  family  at  Eppington  and 
youraelf. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 
P.S. — By  your  mentioning  that  Francis  will  be  your  con- 
stant companion,  I  am  in  hopes  I  shall  have  him  here  with 
you  during  the  session  of  Congress. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

Renominated  as  President. — Letter  to  Mazzei. — Slanders  against  Jefferson. 
— Sad  Visit  to  Monticello. — Second  Inauguration. — Receives  the  Bast  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia. — Letters  to  and  from  the  Emperor. — To  Diodati. 
— To  Dickinson. — To  his  Son-in-law. — Devotion  to  his  Grandchildren. — 
Letter  to  Monroe. — To  his  Grandchildren. — His  Temper  when  roused. — 
Letter  to  Charles  Thompson. — To  Dr.  Logan. — Anxious  to  avoid  a  Public 
Reception  on  his  Return  home. — Letter  to  Dupont  de  Nemours. — Inaugu- 
ration of  Madison. — Harmony  in  Jefferson's  Cabinet. — Letter  to  Humboldt. 
— Farewell  Address  from  the  Legislature  of  Virginia. — His  Reply. — Reply 
to  an  Address  of  Welcome  from  the  Citizens  of  Albemarle. — ^L^etter  to 
Madison. — Anecdote  of  Jettefson. 

Weary  of  office,  and  longing  for  the  tranquillity  of  pri- 
vate life  amidst  the  groves  of  his  beautiful  home  at  Monti- 
cello,  it  was  the  first  wish  of  Jefferson's  heart  to  retire  at  the 
close  of  his  first  Presidential  terra.     His  friends,  however, 
urged  his  continuance  in  office  for  the  next  four  years,  and 
persisted  in  renominating  hira  as  the  Republican  candidate 
in  the  coming  elections.     There  were  other  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  yield  his  consent  besides  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends.     We  find  these  alluded  to  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  to  Mazzei  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1804: 

I  should  have  retired  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  years,  but 
that  the  immense  load  of  Tory  calumnies  w^hich  have  been 
manufactured  respecting  me,  and  have  filled  the  European 
market,  have  obliged  me  to  appeal  once  more  to  my  country 
for  justification.  I  have  no  fear  but  that  I  shall  receive  hon- 
orable testimony  by  their  verdict  on  these  calumnies.  At 
the  end  of  the  next  four  years  I  shall  certainly  retire.  Age, 
inclination,  and  principle  all  dictate  this.  My  health,  which 
at  one  time  threatened  an  unfavorable  turn,  is  now  firm. 

During  the  summer  of  1804  Jefferson  made  his  usual  visit 
to  Monticello,  where  his  quiet  enjoyment  of  home-life  was 
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saddened  by  the  remembi-anee  of  the  painful  scenes  through 
which  he  had  so  lately  passed  thei'e. 

At  the  time  of  his  second  inauguration,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1805,  Jeffereon  was  iu  his  sixty-second  year.  His  iii- 
augui'al  addi'ess  closed  with  the  following  eloquent  words : 

I  fear  not  that  any  motives  of  interest  may  lead  me  astray ; 
I  am  sensible  of  no  passion  which  could  seduce  me  knowing- 
ly from  the  path  of  justice;  but  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  limits  of  my  own  understanding,  will  produce 
errors  of  judgment  sometimes  injurious  to  your  interests.  I 
shall  need,  tjierefore,  all  the  indulgence  I  have  heretofore  ex- 
perienced—the want  of  it  will  certainly  not  lessen  with  in- 
creasing years.  I  shall  need,  too,  the  favor  of  that  Being  in 
whose  hands  we  are,  who  led  our  forefathers,  as  Israel  of  old, 
from  their  native  land,  and  planted  them  in  a  country  flow- 
ing with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life;  who  has 
covered  our  in&ncy  with  his  providence,  and  our  riper  years 
with  his  wisdom  and  power;  and  to  whose  goodness  I  ask 
you  to  join  with  me  in  supplications  that  He  will  so  enlight- 
en the  minds  of  your  servants,  guide  their  councils,  and  pros- 
per their  measures,  that  whatsoever  they  do  shall  result  in 
your  good,  and  shall  secure  to  you  the  peace,  friendship,  and 
approbation  of  all  nations. 

The  next  two  years  of  his  life  possess  nothing  worthy  of 
special  notice  in  this  volume.  The  reader  will  find  interest- 
ing the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  of  1806: 

To  Mr.  Harria. 

Washington,  April  18th,  1808. 
Siiv-It  is  now  some  time  since  I  received  from  you, 
through  the  house  of  Smith  <fe  Buchanan,  at  Baltimore,  a 
bust  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  for  which  I  have  to  return 
you  my  thanks.  These  are  the  more  cordial  because  of  the 
value  the  bust  derives  from  the  great  estimation  in  which  its 
original  is  held  by  the  world,  and  by  none  more  than  by  my- 
self. It  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  valued  ornaments  of 
the  retreat  I  am  preparing  for  myself  at  my  native  home. 
Accept,  at  the  same  time,  my  acknowledgments  for  the  ele- 
gant work  of  Atkinson  and  Walker  on  the  customs  of  the 
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Russians.  I  had  laid  down  as  a  law  for  my  conduct  while 
in  office,  and  hitherto  scrupulously  observed,  to  accept  of  no 
present  beyond  a  book,  a  pamphlet,  or  other  curiosity  of  mi- 
nor value ;  as  well  to  avoid  imputation  on  my  motives  of 
action,  as  to  shut  out  a  practice  susceptible  of  such  abuse. 
But  my  particular  esteem  for  the  character  of  the  Emperor 
places  his  image,  in  my  mind,  above  the  scope  of  law.  I 
receive  it,  therefore,  and  shall  cherish  it  with  affection.  It 
nourishes  the  contemplation  of  all  the  good  placed  in  his 
power,  and  of  his  disposition  to  do  it. 

A  day  later  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  himself: 

To  the  Emperor  Alexander, 

I  owe  an  acknowledgment  to  your  Imperial  Majesty  for 
the  great  satisfaction  I  have  received  from  your  letter  of 
August  the  20th,  1805,  and  embrace  the  opportunity  it  af- 
fords of  giving  expression  to  the  sincere  respect  and  venera- 
tion I  entertain  for  your  character.     It  will  be  among  the 
latest  and  most  soothing  comforts  of  my  life  to  have  seen 
advanced  to  the  government  of  so  extensive  a  portion  of  the 
earth,  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life,  a  sovereign  whose  rul- 
ing passion  is  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  his  people ;  and  not  of  his  own  people  only,  but 
who  can  extend  his  eye  and  his  good-will  to  a  distant  and 
infant  nation,  unoffending  in  its  course,  unambitious  in  its 
views. 

I  have  lying  before  me  a  letter,  written  in  French,  and 
over  a  superb  signature,  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is  dated  "c^  St,  Petershourg^  ce  1  Novembre^ 
1804,"  and  at  the  close  has  this  graceful  paragraph: 

From  the  Emperor  Alexander, 

Truly  grateful  for  the  interest  which  you  have  proved  to 
me  that  you  take  in  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  Russia, 
I  feel  that  I  can  not  better  express  similar  feelings  towards 
the  United  States,  than  by  hoping  they  may  long  preserve 
at  the  head  of  their  administration  a  chief  who  is  as  virtu- 
ous as  he  is  enlightened. 
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The  bust  of  the  Emperor  was  placed  in  the  hall  at  Monti- 
cello,  facing  one  of  Napoleon,  which  stood  oq  the  opposite 

side  of  the  door  leading  into  the  portico. 

Writing  to  one  of  hia  French  friends — M,  le  Comte  Diodati 
— on  January  13, 1S07,  Jefferson  says: 

To  Comte  Diodati. 
At  the  end  of  my  present  tfirra,  of  which  two  years  are 
yet  to  come,  I  propose  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  to  close 
my  days  on  my  patrimony  of  Monticello,  in  the  bosom  of  my 
family.  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed  uniform  health;  but  the 
weight  of  public  business  begins  to  be  too  heavy  for  me,  and 
I  long  for  the  enjoyments  of  rural  lifts — among  my  books,  my 
farms,  and  my  family.  Having  perfoimed  my  quadragena 
stipendia,  I  am  entitled  to  my  dischai^e,  and  should  be  sor- 
ry, indeed,  that  others  should  be  sooner  sensible  than  myself 
when  I  ought  to  ask  it.  I  have,  therefore,  requested  my  fel- 
low-citizens to  think  of  a  successor  for  me,  to  whom  I  shall 
deliver  the  public  concerns  with  greater  joy  than  I  received 
them,  I  have  the  consolation,  too,  of  having  added  nothing 
to  my  private  fortune  during  my  public  service,  and  of  re- 
tiring with  hands  as  clean  as  they  are  empty. 

Wearied  with  the  burden  of  public  life,  Jefferson  had 
written  his  old  friend,  John  Dickinson,  two  months  earlier: 

To  John  Dickinson. 
I  have  tired  you,  my  friend,  with  a  long  letter.  But  your 
tedium  will  end  in  a  few  lines  more.  Mine  has  yet  two 
years  to  endure,  I  am  tired  of  an  office  where  I  can  do  no 
more  good  than  many  others  who  would  be  glad  to  be  em- 
ployed in  it.  To  myself,  personally,  it  brings  nothing  but 
unceasing  drudgery  and  daily  loss  of  friends. 

A  letter  written  to  Mr.  Eppes  in  July,  180V,  alludes  to 
the  death  of  little  Maria,  the  youngest  child  left  by  his  lost 
daughter.     He  writes : 

To  Mr.  l^>pes. 

Tours  of  the  3d  is  received.  At  that  time,  I  presume,  you 
had  not  got  mine  of  June  19th,  asking  the  favor  of  you  to 
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procure  me  a  horse.  I  have  lost  three  since  you  left  this 
place  [Washington] ;  however,  I  can  get  alon^  with  the 
three  I  have  remaining,  so  as  to  give  time  for  looking  up  a 
fourth,  suitable  in  as  many  points  as  can  be  obtained.  My 
happiness  at  Monticello  (if  I  am  able  to  go  there)  will  be  les- 
sened by  not  having  Francis  and  yourself  there ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance which  prevents  it  is  one  of  the  most  painful  that 
ever  happened  to  me  in  life.  Thus  comfort  after  comfort 
drops  off  from  us,  till  nothing  is  left  but  what  is  proper  food 
for  the  grave.  I  trust,  however,  we  shall  have  yourself  and 
Francis  the  ensuing  winter,  and  the  one  following  that,  and 
we  must  let  the  after-time  provide  for  itself.  He  will  ever 
be  to  me  one  of  the  dearest  objects  of  life. 

The  following  letter  from  Lafayette  to  Jefferson  explains 
itself: 

From  the  Marquis  Lafayette, 

Auteuil,  January  11th,  1808. 
My  dear  friend — The  constant  mourning  of  jrour  heart 
will  be  deepened  by  the  grief  I  am  doomed  to  impart  to  it. 
Who  better  than  you  can  sympathize  for  the  loss  of  a  be- 
loved wife  ?  The  angel  who  for  thirty-four  years  has  bless- 
ed my  life,  was  to  you  an  affectionate,  grateful  friend.  Pity 
me,  my  dear  Jefferson,  and  believe  me,  forever,  with  all  my 

heart,  yours, 

LAFAYETTE. 
M.  and  Madame  de  Telli,  at  whose  house  we  have  attend- 
ed her  last  moments,  are  tolerably  well.     We  now  are,  my 
children  and  myself,  in  the  Tracy  family,  and  shall  return  to 
La  Grange  as  soon  as  we  can. 

We  find  in  Jefferson's  correspondence  of  this  year  a  letter 
written  to  his  friend  Dr.  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
he  bespeaks  his  kind  offices  for  his  young  grandson,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  whom  Mr. 
Jefferson  wished  to  send  to  Philadelphia,  that  he  miirht  there 
prosecute  his  studies  in  the  sciences.  The  devotion  of  this 
grandson  and  grandfather  for  each  other  was  constant  and 
touching.  When  the  former  went  to  Philadelphia,  he  left 
Monticello  with  his  grandfather,  and  went  with  him  as  far. 


» 
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as  Washington,  where  he  spent  Bome  days.  Nothing  coiiM 
have  exceeded  his  grandfather's  kindness  and  thouglitfiilnesa 
for  him  on  this  occasion.  He  looked  over,  with  him,  his 
wardrobe,  and  examined  the  contents  of  his  trunk  with  as 
much  care  as  if  he  had  been  his  mother,  and  then,  taking  out 
a  pencil  and  paper,  made  a  list  of  purchases  to  be  made  for 
him,  saying,  "  You  will  need  such  and  such  things  when  you 
get  to  Philadelphia."  Nor  would  he  let  another  make  the 
purchases,  but,  going  out  with  his  grandson,  got  for  him 
himself  what  he  thought  was  suitable  for  hitn,  though  kind- 
ly consulting  hia  taste.  I  give  this  incident  only  as  a  proof 
of  Jefferson's  thoughtful  devotion  for  his  grandchildren  and 
of  the  perfect  confidence  which  existed  between  himself  and 
tiem. 

In  a  !etter,full  of  good  feeling  and  good  advice,  wntten  to 
Mr.  Monroe  in  Febniary,  1808,  he  cautions  him  agamst  the 
danger  of  politics  raising  a  rivalship  betwten  Mi  Madison 
and  himself^  and  then,  alluding  to  his  own  pLihonal  kehngs, 
closes  thus  affectionately : 

To  James  Monroe. 
My  longings  for  retirement  are  so  strong,  that  I  with  diffi- 
culty encounter  the  daily  drudgeries  of  my  duty.  But  my 
wish  for  retirement  itself  is  not  stronger  than  that  of  cany- 
ing  into  it  the  affections  of  all  ray  friends.  I  have  ever  view- 
ed Mr.  Madison  and  yourself  as  two  principal  pillars  of  my 
happiness.  Were  either  to  be  withdrawn,  I  should  consider 
it  as  among  the  greatest  calamities  which  could  assail  iny 
future  peace  of  mind.  I  have  great  confidence  that  the  can- 
dor and  high  understanding  of  both  will  guard  me  against  this 
misfortune,  the  bare  possibility  of  which  has  so  far  weighed 
on  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  be  easy  without  iinburdening 
it.  Accept  my  respectful  salutations  for  yourself  and  Mrs. 
Monroe,  and  be  assured  of  my  constant  and  sincere  frieud- 
ehip. 

The  following  letters  to  two  of  his  grandchildren  give  a 
pleasant  pictnro  of  his  attachment  to  and  intimate  inter- 
course with  them : 
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To  Comdia  Randolph*^ 

Washington,  April  8d,  '08. 
My  dear  Cornelia — ^I  have  owed  you  a  letter  two  months, 
but  have  had  nothing  to  write  about,  till  last  night  I  found 
in  a  newspaper  the  four  lines  which  I  now  inclose  you  ;  and 
as  you  are  learning  to  write,  they  will  be  a  good  lesson  to 
convince  you  of  the  importance  of  minding  your  stops  in 
writing.  I  allow  you  a  day  to  find  out  yourself  how  to  read 
these  lines,  so  as  to  make  them  true.  If  you  can  not  do  it  in 
that  time,  you  may  call  in  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  I 
will  give  you  four  other  lines,  which  I  learnt  when  I  was 
but  a  little  older  than  you,  and  I  still  remember. 

"I've  seen  the  sea  all  in  a  blaze  of  fire 
I've  seen  a  house  high  as  the  moon  and  higher 
I've  seen  the  sun  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
I've  seen  the  man  who  saw  this  wondrous  sight." 

All  this  is  true,  whatever  you  may  think  of  it  at  first  read- 
ing. I  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  last  week  to  Ellen  that  I 
was  under  an  attack  of  periodical  headache.  This  is  the 
10th  day.  It  has  been  very  moderate,  and  yesterday  did 
not  last  more  than  three  hours.  Tell  your  mamma  that  I 
fear  I  shall  not  get  away  as  soon  as  I  expected.  Congress 
has  spent  the  last  five  days  without  employing  a  single  hour 
in  the  business  necessary  to  be  finished.  Kiss  her  for  me, 
and  all  the  sisterhood.f  To  Jefferson  I  give  my  hand,  to 
your  papa  my  affectionate  salutations.     You  have  always 

my  love.    . 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 
P.S. — April  5. — I  have  kept  my  letter  open  till  to-day, 
and  am  able  to  say  now  that  my  headache  for  the  last  two 
days  has  been  scarcely  sensible. 

To  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph, 

Washington,  Oct.  24th,  1808. 

Dear  Jefferson — I  inclose  you  a  letter  from  Ellen,  which; 
I  presume,  will  inform  you  that  all  are  well  at  EdgehilL     I 

*  She  was  just  ten  yeafs  old. 

t  Mi*s.  Randolph's  five  daughters  —  Anne,  Ellen,  Cornelia,  Virginia,  and 
Mary.  She  had  at  this  time  only  two  sons — Jefferson,  her  second  child^  and 
James  Madison. 
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Sir" 


received  y  on  rs  without  date  of  either  time  or  place,  bnt  writ- 
ten, r  presume,  on  your  arrival  at  Philadelphia.  As  the  com- 
mencement of  your  lecturee  is  now  approaching,  and  you 
will  hear  two  lectures  a  day,  I  would  recommend  to  yon  to 
set  ont  from  the  beginning  with  the  rule  to  commit  to  writ- 
ing every  evening  the  substance  of  the  lectures  of  the  day. 
It  will  be  attended  with  many  advantages.  It  will  oblige 
yott  to  attend  closely  to  what  is  delivered  to  recall  it  to  your 
memory,  to  understand,  and  to  digest  it  in  the  evening ;  it 
will  fix  it  in  yoar  memory,  aud  enable  you  to  refresh  it  at 
any  future  time.  It  will  be  much  better  to  you  than  even  a 
better  digest  by  another  liand,  because  it  will  better  recall 
to  yonr  mind  the  ideas  which  you  originally  entertained  and 
meant  to  abridge.  Then,  if  once  a  week  you  will,  in  a  letter 
to  me,  state  a  synopsis  or  summary  view  of  the  heads  of  the 
lectures  of  the  preceding  week,  it  wOl  give  me  great  satis- 
faction to  attend  to  your  progress,  and  it  will  further  aid  you 
by  obliging  you  still  more  to  generalize  and  to  see  analyt- 
ically the  fields  of  science  over  which  you  are  travelling.  I 
wish  to  hear  of  the  commissions  I  gave  you  for  Rigden, 
Voight,  and  Ronaldson,  of  the  delivery  of  the  letters  I  gave 
you  to  my  friends  there,  and  how  you  like  your  situation. 
This  will  give  you  matter  for  a  long  letter,  which  will  give 
you  as  nseful  an  ejiercise  in  writing  as  a  pleasing  one  to  me 


God  bless  you,  and  prosper  your  pursuits. 

TU.  JEFFEKSON- 

To  Thomas  J^&rson-  Randolph, 

Wasliington,  November  24ih,  180S. 

My  dear  Jefferson — I  have  mentioned  good-humor 

as  one  of  the  preservatives  of  onr  peace  and  tranquillity.  It 
is  among  the  most  etfectoal,  and  its  efi'ect  is  so  well  imitated, 
and  aided,  artificially,  by  politeness,  that  this  also  becomes 
an  acquisition  of  tirst-rate  value.  In  truth,  politeness  is  ar- 
tificial good-humor;  it  covers  the  natural  want  of  it,  and  ends 
by  rendering  habitual  a  substitute  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
real  virtue.  It  is  the  practice  of  sacrificing  to  those  wliom 
we  meet  in  society  ail  the  little  conveniences  and  prefer- 
ences which  will  gratify  them,  and  deprive  us  of  nothing 
worth  a  moment's  consideration ;  it  is  the  giving  a  pleasing 
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and  flattering  turn  to  our  expressions,  which  will  conciliate 
others,  and  make  them  pleased  with  us  as  well  as  themselves. 
How  cheap  a  price  for  the  good-will  of  another  !  When 
this  is  in  return  for  a  rude  thing  said  by  another,  it  biings 
him  to  his  senses,  it  mortifies  and  corrects  him  in  the  most 
salutary  way,  and  places  him  at  the  feet  of  your  good-nature 
in  the  eyes  of  the  company.  But  in  stating  prudential  rules 
for  our  government  in  society,  I  must  not  omit  the  important 
one  of  never  entering  into  dispute  or  argument  with  another. 
I  never  yet  saw  an  instance  of  one  of  two  disputants  con- 
vincing the  other  by  argument.  I  have  seen  many  of  their 
getting  warm,  becoming  rude,  and  shooting  one  another. 
Conviction  is  the  effect  of  our  own  dispassionate  reasoning, 
either  in  solitude,  or  weighing  within  ourselves,  dispassion- 
ately, what  we  hear  from  others,  standing  uncommitted  in 
argument  ourselves. 

It  was  one  of  the  rules  which,  above  all  others,  made  Doc- 
tor Franklin  the  most  amiable  of  men  in  society,  never  to  con- 
tradict any  body.     If  he  was  urged  to  announce  an  opinion, 
he  did  it  rather  by  asking  questions,  as  if  for  information, 
or  by  suggesting  doubts.     When  I  hear  another  express  an 
opinion  which  is  not  mine,  I  say  to  myself,  He  has  a  right  to 
his  opinion,  as  I  to  mine ;  why  should  I  question  it  ?     His 
error  does  me  no  injury,  and  shall  I  become  a  Don  Quixote, 
to  bring  all  men  by  force  of  argument  to  one  opinion  ?     If  a 
fact  be  misstated,  it  is  probable  he  is  gratified  by  a  belief  of 
it,  and  I  have  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  the  gratification. 
If  he  wants  information,  he  will  ask  it,  and  then  I  will  give 
it  in  measured  terms ;  but  if  he  still  believes  his  own  story, 
and  shows  a  desire  to  dispute  the  fact  with  me,  I  hear  him 
and  say  nothing.     It  is  his  affair,  not  mine,  if  he  prefers 
error. 

There  are  two  classes  of  disputants  most  frequently  to  be 
met  with  among  us.  The  first  is  of  young  students,  just  en- 
tered the  threshold  of  science,  with  a  first  view  of  its  out- 
lines, not  yet  filled  up  with  the  details  and  modifications 
which  a  further  progress  would  bring  to  their  knowledge. 
The  other  consists  of  the  ill-tempered  and  rude  men  in  socie- 
ty who  have  taken  up  a  passion  for  politics.  (Good-humor 
and  politeness  never  introduce  into  mixed  society  a  question 
on  which  they  foresee  there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion.) 
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From  both  of  these  classes  of  disputants,  my  dear  Jefierson, 
keep  aloof,  as  yon  would  from  the  infected  subjects  of  yellow 
fever  or  pestilence.  Consider  yourself,  when  with  thera,  as 
among  the  patients  of  Bedlam,  needing  medical  more  than 
moral  counsel.  Be  a  listener  only,  keep  within  yourself,  and 
endeavor  to  establish  with  yourself  the  habit  of  silence,  es- 
pecially in  politics,  In  the  fevered  state  of  our  country,  no 
good  can  ever  result  from  any  attempt  to  set  one  of  these 
fiery  zealots  to  rights,  either  in  fact  or  principle.  They  are 
determined  as  to  the  facts  they  will  believe,  and  the  opin- 
ions on  which  they  will  act.  Get  by  them,  therefore,  as  you 
would  by  an  angry  bull ;  it  is  not  for  a  man  of  sense  to  dis- 
pute the  road  with  such  an  animal.  You  will  be  mora  ex- 
posed than  others  to  have  these  animals  shaking  their  horns 
at  you  because  of  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  with 


My  character  is  not  within  their  power.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  lai'ge,  and  will  be  consigned 
to  honor  or  iotamy  by  the  verdict  of  the  republican  mass  of 
our  eoimtry,  according  to  what  themselves  will  have  seen, 
not  what  their  enemies  and  mine  shall  have  said,  Kever, 
therefore,  consider  these  puppies  in  politics  as  requiring  any 
notice  fiom  you,  and  always  show  that  you  ai-e  not  afraid 
to  leave  ray  character  to  the  umpirage  of  public  opinion. 
Look  steadily  to  the  pursuits  which  have  carried  you  to 
Philadelphia,  be  very  select  in  the  society  you  attach  youi'- 
self  to ;  avoid  taverns,  drinkers,  smokers,  idlere,  and  dissipa- 
ted persons  generally  ;  for  it  is  with  such  that  broils  and  con- 
tentions arise ;  and  you  will  find  youi'  path  more  easy  and 
tranquil.  The  limits  of  my  paper  warn  me  that  it  is  time 
for  me  to  close,  with  my  afiectionato  adieiL 

TH,  JKFFEESON. 

P,S. — Present  me  afiectionately  to  Mr,  Ogilvie ;  and  in  do- 
ing the  same  to  Mr,  Peale,  tell  him  I  am  writing  with  his 
polygraph,  and  shall  send  him  mine  the  first  moment  I  have 
leisure  enough  to  pack  it,  T.  J. 

To  Cm-nelia  Randolph. 

WaBhinglon,  Dec.  2Glli,  '08. 
I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Cornelia,  on  having  acquired 
the  valuable  art  of  writing.     How  delightful  to  be  enabled 
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by  it  to  converse  with  an  absent  friend  as  if  present !  To 
this  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  reading;  because  it  must 
be  written  before  we  can  read  it.  To  this  we  are  indebted 
for  the  Iliad,  the  ^neid,  the  Columbiad,  Henriad,  Dunciad, 
and  now,  for  the  most  glorious  poem  of  all,  the  Terrapiniad, 
which  I  now  inclose  you.  This  sublime  poem  consigns  to 
everlasting  fame  the  greatest  achievement  in  war  ever 
known  to  ancient  or  modern  times :  in  the  battle  of  David 
and  Goliath,  the  disparity  between  the  combatants  was 
nothing  in  comparison  to  our  case.  I  rejoice  that  you  have 
learnt  to  write,  for  another  reason ;  for  as  that  is  done  with 
a  goose-quill,  you  now  know  the  value  of  a  goose,  and  of 
course  you  will  assist  Ellen  in  taking  care  of  the  half-dozen 
very  fine  gray  geese  which  I  shall  send  by  Davy.  But  as 
to  this,  I  must  refer  to  your  mamma  to  decide  whether  they 
will  be  safest  at  Edsjehill  or  at  Monticello  till  I  return 
home,  and  to  give  orders  accordingly.  I  received  letters  a 
few  days  ago  from  Mr.  Bankhead  and  Anne.  They  are  well. 
I  had  expected  a  visit  from  Jefferson  at  Christmas,  had  there 
been  a  sufficient  intermission  in  his  lectures ;  but  I  suppose 
there  was  not,  as  he  is  not  come.  Remember  me  affection- 
ately to  your  papa  and  mamma,  and  kiss  Ellen  and  all  the 
children  for  me. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 
P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Peale  informing  me  that  Jefferson  is  well,  and  saying  the 
best  things  of  him. 

The  Mr.  Bankhead  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter  was  a 
gentleman  who  had  married  Mrs.  Randolph's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Anne. 

The  following  letter  I  give  here,  though  of  a  later  date 
by  nearly  two  years  than  others  that  follow : 

To  Cornelia  Randolph, 

Monticello,  June  3d,  *11. 
My  dear  Cornelia — I  have  lately  received  a  copy  of  Miss 
Edge  worth's  Moral  Tales,  which,  seeming  better  suited  to 
your  years  than  mine,  I  inclose  you  the  first  volume.  The 
other  two  shall  follow  as  soon  as  your  mamma  has  read 
them.     They  are  to  make  a  part  of  your  library.     I  have 
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not  looted  into  them,  preferring  to  receive  their  character 
from  you,  after  you  shall  have  read  them.  Your  family  of 
silk-worma  is  reduced  to  a  single  individual.  That  is  now 
spinning  his  broach.  To  encourage  Virginia  and  Mary  to 
take  care  of  it,  I  tell  them  tliat,  as  soon  as  they  can  get  wed- 
ding-gowns from  this  sptnner,  they  ahall  bo  married.  I  pro- 
pose the  same  to  you ;  that,  in  order  to  hasten  its  work,  yon 
may  hasten  home;  for  we  all  wish  much  to  see  yon,  and  to 
express  in  person,  rather  than  by  letter,  the  assurance  of  our 
affectionate  love. 

TH.  JEFFEHSON. 
P.S. — ^The  girls  desire  me  to  adil  a  pOHtscript  to  inform 
you   that   Mrs.   Higginbotham    baa  just    given    tbem   new 
doHs. 

The  precepts  inculcating  good  temper,  good  humor  and 
amiability,  which  we  have  Ibund  Jefferson  giving  to  hia 
grandson  in  the  foregoing  letters  were  faithfully  carried  into 
practice  by  him.  There  never  lived  a  more  amiable  being 
than  himself;  yet,  like  all  men  of  powerful  minds  and  strong 
wills,  he  was  not  incapable  of  being  aroused  in  anger  on 
occasions  of  strong  provocation.  His  biographer  mentions 
two  instances  of  this  kind.  On  one  occasion  it  was  with 
hia  favorite  coachman,  Jupiter,  A  boy  bad  been  ordered  to 
take  one  of  the  carii age-horses  to  go  on  an  errand.  Jupiter 
refused  to  allow  his  horses  to  be  used  for  any  such  purpose. 
The  boy  returned  to  his  master  with  a  message  to  that  ef- 
fect. Mr.  Jefferson,  thinking  it  a  joke  of  Jupiter's  played 
off  on  the  boy,  sent  him  back  with  a  repetition  of  the  order. 
He,  however,  returned  iu  a  short  time,  bearing  the  same  re- 
fusal from  the  coachman.  "Tell  Jupiter  to  come  to  me  at 
once,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  an  excited  tone.  Jupiter  came, 
and  received  the  order  and  a  rebuke  from  his  master  in 
toneS  and  with  a  look  which  neither  he  nor  the  terri6ed 
bystandoi-s  ever  forgot. 

On  another  occasion  be  was  crossing  a  river  in  a  ferry- 
boat, accompanied  by  his  daughter  Martha.  The  two  ferry- 
men were  engaged  in  high  quari'el  when  Mr.  Jefferaon  and 
his  daughter  came  up.     They  suppressed  their  anger  for  a. 
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time  and  took  in  the  passengers,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  it  again  broke  forth  with  renewed  force,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  their  resorting  to  blows.  Mr.  Jefferson 
remonstrated  with  them ;  they  did  not  heed  him,  and  the 
next  moment,  with  his  eyes  flashing,  he  had  snatched  up  an 
oar,  and,  in  a  voice  which  rung  out  above  the  angry  tones  of 
the  men,  flourished  it  over  their  heads,  and  cried  out  "  Row 
for  your  lives,  or  I  will  knock  you  both  overboard !"  And 
they  did  row  for  their  lives ;  nor,  I  imagine,  did  they  soon 
forget  the  fiery  looks  and  excited  appearance  of  that  tall 
weird-like  figure  brandishing  the  heavy  oar  over  their  of- 
fending heads. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1808  to  Doctor  Logan  :  "As  the 
moment  of  my  retirement  approaches,  I  become  more  anx- 
ious for  its  arrival,  and  to  begin  at  length  to  pass  what  yet 
remains  to  me  of  life  and  health  in  the  bosom  of  my  family 
and  neighbors,  and  in  communication  with  my  friends,  un- 
disturbed by  political  concerns  or  passions." 

Having  heard  that  the  good  people  of  Albemarle  wished 
to  meet  him  on  the  road,  and  give  him  a  public  reception  on 
his  return  home,  with  his  usual  dislike  of  being  lionized,  he 
hastened,  in  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Randolph,  to  put 
them  ofi^,  with  many  thanks,  by  saying  "  the  commencement 
and  termination  "  of  his  journey  would  be  too  uncertain  for 
him  to  fix  upon  a  day  that  he  might  be  expected.  This  let- 
ter was  written  on  Feb.  28th,  1809.  I  give  the  following 
extract : 

But  it  is  a  sufficient  happiness  to  me  to  know  that  my 
fellow-citizens  of  the  country  generally  entertain  for  me  the 
kind  sentiments  which  have  prompted  this  proposition,  with- 
out giving  to  so  many  the  trouble  of  leaving  their  homes  to 
meet  a  single  individual.  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  tak- 
ing them  individually  by  the  hand  at  our  court-house  and 
other  public  places,  and  of  exchanging  assurances  of  mutual 
esteem.  Certainly  it  is  the  greatest  consolation  to  me  to 
know  that,  in  returning  to  the  bosom  of  my  native  country, 
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1  sliitU  be  again  in  the  midet  of  tbeir  kind  afftctionB;  and  1 
Luu  say  willi  truth  that  ray  rttuni  to  them  will  make  me 
happier  than  I  h.ive  been  sinee  I  left  them. 

Two  days  before  his  rolease  from  harness  he  wrote  to  bis 
friend  Dupont  de  Nemours  : 

To  Dupont  de  Nemours. 
Within  a  few  days  I  retire  lo  my  family,  my  books,  and 
farms ;  and  hiiving  gained  the  harbor  mysulf,  1  shall  look  on 
my  friends  still  bufl'cting  the  storm  with  anxiety  indeed,  but 
not  with  envy.  Never  did  a  prisoner,  released  from  hia 
chains,  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall  on  shaking  off  the  shackles 
of  power.  Nature  intended  me  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of 
science,  by  rendering  them  my  supreme  dehght.  But  the 
enormities  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived  have  forced 
me  to  take  a  part  in  resiBting  them,  and  to  commit  myself 
on  the  boisterous  ocean  of  political  passions,  I  thank  God 
for  the  opportunity  of  retiring  from  them  without  cenBure, 
and  carrying  with  me  the  most  consoling  proofs  of  public 
appi'obation.  I  leave  every  thing  in  the  hands  of  men  so 
able  to  take  care  of  them,  that,  if  we  are  destined  to  meet 
misfortunes,  it  will  be  because  no  human  wisdom  could  avert 
them.  Should  you  return  to  the  United  States,  perhaps  yonr 
curiosity  may  lead  you  to  visit  the  hermit  of  Montieello. 
He  will  receive  you  with  affection  and  delight ;  hailing  you 
in  the  mean  time  with  his  affectionate  salutations  and  assur- 
ances of  constant  esteem  and  respect. 

On  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  Jefferson 
rode  on  horseback  to  the  Capitol,  being  accompaTiied  only  by 
his  grandson,  Jefferson  Randolph— then  a  lad  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  lie  had  heard  that  a  body  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry were  preparing  to  escort  him  to  the  Capitol,  and,  still 
an.\iouB  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  display,  hurried  off  with  his 
fjrandson.  As  they  rode  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Mr, 
Jefferson  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  head  of  the  column  com- 
ing down  one  of  the  cross-Rtreets.  He  touched  his  hat  lo 
the  ti'oops,  and,  spurring  up  his  horse,  trotted  past  them. 
ilo  again  "  hitched  his  horse  to  the  palisades"  around  the 
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Capitol,  and,  entering  the  building,  there  witnessed  the  trans- 
fer of  the  administration  of  the  Government  from  his  own 
hands  into  those  of  the  man  who,  above  all  others,  was  the 
man  of  his  choice  for  that  office — his  long-tried  and  trust- 
ed fiiend,  James  Madison.  Thus  closed  forever  his  public 
career. 

The  perfect  harmony  between  himself  and  his  cabinet  is 
alluded  to  in  a  letter  written  nearly  two  years  after  his  re- 
tirement from  office.     He  writes : 

The  third  Administration,  which  was  of  eight  years,  pre- 
sented an  example  of  harmony  in  a  cabinet  of  six  persons,  to 
which  perhaps  history  has  furnished  no  parallel.  There  nev- 
er arose,  during  the  whole  time,  an  instance  of  an  unpleasant 
thought  or  word  between  the  members.  We  sometimes  met 
under  differences  of  opinion,  but  scarcely  ever  failed,  by  con- 
versing and  reasoning,  so  to  modify  each  other's  ideas  as  to 
produce  an  unanimous  result. 

A  few  days  before  leaving  Washington,  he  wrote  to  Baron 
Humboldt : 

To  Baron  Humboldt, 

You  mention  that  you  had  before  written  other  letters  to 
me.  Be  assured  I  have  never  received  a  single  one,  or  I 
should  not  have  failed  to  make  my  acknowledgments  of  it. 
Indeed  I  have  not  waited  for  that,  but  for  the  certain  infor- 
mation, which  I  had  not,  of  the  place  where  you  might  be. 
Your  letter  of  May  30th  first  gave  me  that  information. 
You  have  wisely  located  yourself  in  the  focus  of  the  science 
of  Europe.  I  am  held  by  the  cords  of  love  to  my  family  and 
country,  or  I  should  certainly  join  you.  Within  a  few  days 
I  shall  now  bury  myself  within  the  groves  of  Monticello,  and 
become  a  mere  spectator  of  the  passing  events.  Of  politics 
I  will  say  nothing,  because  I  would  not  implicate  you  by  ad- 
dressing to  you  the  republican  ideas  of  America,  deemed 
horrible  heresies  by  the  royalism  of  Europe. 

At  the  close  of  a  letter  written  on  the  8th  of  March  to 
Mr.  Short,  he  says:  "I  write  this  in  the  midst  of  packing 
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and  preiiaiing  for  tny  departure,  of  visitB  of  leave,  aod  inter- 
ruptions of  every  kind," 

In  February  the  Legislatui'e  of  Virginia  had  passed  an 
address  of  farewell  to  him  as  a  public  man.  This  address, 
penned  by  William  Wirt,  closes  thus  handsomely : 

In  the  principles  on  which  you  have  administered  the 
Government,  we  see  only  the  continuation  and  maturity  of 
the  Banie  virtues  and  abilities  which  drew  upon  you  in  your 
youth  the  resentment  of  Dunmore.  From  the  first  brilliant 
and  happy  moment  of  your  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny  un- 
til the  pi'esent  day,  we  mark  with  pleasure  and  with  grati- 
tttde  the  same  unifoi-m  and  consistent  character — the  same 
warm  and  devoted  attachment  to  liberty  and  the  Republic — 
the  same  Roman  love  of  your  country,  her  rights,  her  peace, 
her  honor,  her  prosperity.  How  blessed  will  be  the  retii-e- 
ment  into  which  you  are  about  to  go !  How  deservedly 
blessed  will  it  be  1  For  you  carry  with  you  the  richest  of 
all  rewards,  the  recollection  of  a  life  well  spent  in  the  service 
of  your  country,  and  proofs  the  most  decisive  of  the  love,  the 
gratitude,  the  veneration  of  your  countrymen.  That  your 
retirement  may  be  as  happy  as  your  life  has  been  virtuous 
and  useful ;  that  our  youth  may  see  in  the  blissful  close  of 
your  days  an  additional  inducement  to  form  themselves  on 
your  model,  is  the  devout  and  earnest  prayer  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  who  compose  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 

In  his  reply  to  this  address,  Jefferson  closes  as  follows : 

In  the  desire  of  peace,  but  in  full  confidence  of  safety 
from  our  unity,  our  position,  and  our  resources,  I  shall  retire 
into  the  bosom  of  my  native  State,  endeared  to  me  by  every 
tie  which  can  attach  the  human  heart.  The  assurances  of 
your  approbation,  and  that  my  conduct  has  given  satisfaction 
to  my  fellow-citizens  generally,  will  be  an  important  ingre- 
dient in  my  future  happiness  ;  and  that  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe  may  have  our  country  under  his  special  care, 
will  be  among  the  latest  of  my  prayers. 

The  following  reply  to  an  addiese  of  welcome  from  the 
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citizens  of  Albemarle  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  graceful, 
and  touching  productions  of  his  pen : 

To  the  Inhahitanta  of  Albemarle  County^  in  Virginia. 

April  3d,  1809. 
Returning  to  the  scenes  of  ray  birth  and  early  life,  to  the 
society  of  those  with  whom  I  was  raised,  and  who  have  been 
ever  dear  to  me,  I  receive,  fellow-citizens  and  neighbors,  Avith 
inexpressible  pleasure,  the  cordial  welcome  you  are  so  good 
as  to  give  me.  Long  absent  on  duties  which  the  history  of 
a  wonderful  era  made  incumbent  on  those  called  to  them, 
the  pomp,  the  turmoil,  the  bustle,  and  splendor  of  office  have 
drawn  but  deeper  sighs  for  the  tranquil  and  irresponsible  oc- 
cupations of  private  life,  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  affectionate 
intercourse  with  you,  my  neighbors  and  friends,  and  the  en- 
dearments of  family  love,  which  nature  has  given  us  all,  as 
the  sweetener  of  every  hour.  For  these  I  gladly  lay  down 
the  distressing  burden  of  power,  and  seek,  with  my  fellow- 
citizens,  repose  and  safety  under  the  watchful  cares,  and 
labors,  and  perplexities  of  younger  and  abler  minds.  The 
anxieties  you  exj3rcss  to  administer  to  my  happiness,  do,  of 
themselves,  confer  that  happiness ;  and  the  measure  will  be 
complete,  if  my  endeavors  to  fulfill  my  duties  in  the  several 
public  stations  to  which  I  have  been  called  have  obtained 
for  me  the  approbation  of  my  country.  The  part  which  I 
have  acted  on  the  theatre  of  public  life  has  been  before 
them,  and  to  their  sentence  I  submit  it ;  but  the  testimony 
of  my  native  county,  of  the  individuals  who  have  known  me 
m  private  life,  to  my  conduct  in  its  various  duties  and  rela- 
tions, is  the  more  grateful,  as  proceeding  from  eye-witnesses 
and  observers,  from  triers  of  the  vicinage.  Of  you,  then,  my 
neighbors,  I  may  ask,  in  the  face  of  the  world, "  Whose  ox 
have  I  taken,  or  whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  Whom  have  I 
oppressed,  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  a  bribe  to  blind 
mine  eyes  therewith  ?"  On  your  verdict  I  rest  with  conscious 
security.  Your  wishes  for  my  happiness  are  received  with 
just  sensibility,  and  I  offer  sincere  prayers  for  your  own 
welfare  and  prosperity. 

Jefferson  arrived  at  Monticello  on  the  15th  of  March,  and 
two  days  later  wrote  to  Madison  as  follows : 
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"I  had  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  having  found  the  roads 
excessively  bad,  although  I  havG  seen  them  worse.  The  last 
three  days  I  found  it  better  to  be  on  horseback,  and  travelled 
eight  hours  through  as  disagreeable  a  enow-storm  as  I  was 
ever  in.  Fee!ing  no  inconvenience  from  the  expedition  but 
fatigue,  I  have  more  confidence  in  my  vis  vitte  than  I  had 
before  entertaioed," 

He  was  at  this  time  in  bis  sixty-sixtli  year. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Jefferson — which  I  have  on  the 
best  authoi-ity— is  too  cliaracteristic  of  his  feeling  for  the 
suffering  of  another,  his  bold  and  rash  spirit  of  reform,  and 
the  bitter  feelings  towards  him  of  his  political  adversaries, 
to  be  omitted. 

In  going  from  Washington  to  Monticello,  Jefferson  gen- 
erally left  the  city  in  the  afternoon,  and  spent  the  first  night 
of  his  journey  with  his  friend  Mr.  William  Fitzhugh,  of  Ra- 
vensworth,  who  lived  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Washington. 
It  so  happened  that  there  lived  near  Kavensworth  a  Doctor 
Stuart,  of  Chantilly,  who  was  a  hitter  Federalist,  and  conse- 
quently a  violent  hater  of  Jefferson,  in  whom  he  coald  not 
believe  there  was  any  good  whatever.  He  was  intimate, 
however,  with  Mr.' Fitzhugh,  and,  being  a  great  politician, 
generally  found  his  way  over  to  Ravenswoilh  the  morning 
after  Jefferson's  visit,  to  inquire  what. news  he  had  brought 
from  the  capital. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  visits,  while  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
and  his  distinguished  guest  were  strolling  round  the  beauti- 
ful lawn  at  Ravensworth  enjoying  the  fresh  morning  air,  a 
servant  ran  up  to  tell  them  that  a  negro  man  had  cut  him- 
self severely  with  an  axe.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  immediately  order- 
ed the  servant  to  go  for  a  physician.  Jefferson  suggested 
that  the  poor  negro  might  bleed  to  death  before  the  doctor 
could  arrive,  and,  saying  that  he  himself  had  some  little  skill 
and  experience  in  surgery,  proposed  that  they  should  go  and 
see  what  could  be  done  for  the  poor  fellow.  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
willingly  acquiesced,  and,  on  their  reaching  the  patient,  they 
found  he  bad  a  severe  out  in  the  calf  of  his  leg.     Jefferson 
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soon  procured  a  needle  and  silk,  and  in  a  little  while  had 
sewed  up  the  wound  and  carefully  bandaged  the  leg. 

As  they  walked  back  from  the  negro's  cabin,  Jefferson  re- 
marked to  his  friend  that,  though  the  ways  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence were  all  wise  and  beneficent,  yet  it  had  always  struck 
him  as  being  strange  that  the  thick,  fleshy  coverings  and 
defenses  of  the  bones  in  the  limbs  of  the  human  frame  were 
placed  in  their  rear,  when  the  danger  of  their  fracture  gen- 
erally came  from  the  front.  The  remark  struck  Fitzhugh 
as  being  an  original  and  philosophical  one,  and  served  to 
increase  his  favorable  impressions  of  his  friend's  sagacity. 

Jefferson  had  not  long  departed  and  resumed  his  journey, 
before  Dr.  Stuart  arrived,  and  greeted  Mr.  Fitzhugh  with  the 
question  of, "  What  news  did  your  friend  give  you,  and  what 
new  heresy  did  the  fiend  incarnate  attempt  to  instill  into 
your  mind  ?"  "Ah  !  Stuart,"  Mr.  Fitzhugh  began,  "  you  do 
Jefferson  injustice ;  he  is  a  great  man,  a  very  great  man ;" 
and  then  went  on  to  tell  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
the  negro,  Jefferson's  skill  in  dressing  the  wound,  and  his  re- 
mark afterwards,  which  had  made  such  an  impression  upon 
him. 

"Well,"  cried  Dr.  Stuart,  raising  his  hands  with  horror, 
"  what  is  the  world  coming  to !  Here  this  fellow,  Jefferson, 
after  turning  upside  down  every  thing  on  the  earth,  is  now 
quarrelling  with  God  Almighty  himself  1" 
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His  final  Return  home. — Wreck  of  his  Fortunes. — Letter  to  Mr.  Eppes. — To 
\m  Grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Bankheftd. — To  KoBcinsko. — Description  of  the 
Interior  of  the  House  at  Monticello. — Of  the  View  IVom  Monticeilo.— Jef- 
ferson's Grandson's  Description  of  his  Manners  and  Appearance. — Anec- 
dot«8,— His  Habits. — Letter  to  Governor  Langdon.— To  Governor  Tyler. 
•—Life  at  Monticello,  and  Sketch  of  Jett'erson  by  a  Grand-daughter. — 
Eeminiecences  of  him  by  another  Grand-daughter. 

Full  of  years  and  full  of  honora,  we  behold,  then,  the  vet- 
eran Bt-ateetn'tD  attainiDg  at  last  the  goal  of  his  wishes.  Joy- 
ftilly  receiveo  into  the  arms  of  his  family,  Jefferson  returned 
home,  fondly  hoping  to  pass  in  tranquillity  the  evening  of 
an  eventful  and  honorable  life  surrounded  by  those  he  loved 
best,  and  from  whom  he  was  never  again  to  be  parted  except 
by  death.  His  whole  demeanor  betokened  the  feelings  of 
one  who  had  been  relieved  of  a  heavy  and  wearleotne  bur- 
den. His  family  noticed  the  elasticity  of  his  step  while  en- 
gaged in  his  private  apartments  arranging  his  books  and  pa- 
pers, and  not  unfrequently  heard  him  humming  a  favorite 
air,  or  singing  snatches  of  old  songs  which  had  been  almost 
forgotten  since  the  days  of  his  youth.  But,  alas  1  who  can 
control  his  destiny?  Who  can  foresee  the  suffering  to  be 
endured  ?  It  required  but  a  brief  sojourn  at  home,  and  a 
thorough  investigation  of  his  affairs,  for  Jefferson  to  see  that 
his  long-continued  absence  had  told  fearfully  on  the  valne 
of  his  farms ;  that  his  long  enlistment  in  the  service  of  his 
country  had  been  his  pecuniary  ruin.  The  state  of  his  feel- 
ings on  this  subject  is  painfully  shown  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Kosciusko : 

To  Thaddeus  JToeciusko. 
Instead  of  the  unalloyed  happiness  of  retiring  unembar- 
rassed and  independent  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  estate. 
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which  is  ample  for  my  limited  views,  I  have  to  pass  such  a 
length  of  time  in  a  thraldom  of  mind  never  before  known  to 
me.  Except  for  this,  ray  happiness  would  have  been  perfect. 
That  yours  may  never  know  disturbance,  and  that  you  may 
enjoy  as  many  years  of  life,  health,  and  ease  as  yourself  shall 
wish,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  constant  and  aifectionate 
friend. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1809  we  find  him  writing  to 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Eppes,  then  in  Washington,  as  follows : 

^  To  John  W.  £^€8. 

I  should  sooner  have  informed  you  of  Francis's  safe  arrival 
here,  but  that  the  trip  you  meditated  to  North  Carolina  ren- 
dered it  entirely  uncertain  where  a  letter  would  find  you. 
Nor  had  I  any  expectation  you  could  have  been  at  the  firet 
meeting  of  Congress,  till  I  saw  your  name  in  the  papers 
brought  by  our  last  post.  Disappointed  in  sending  this  by 
the  return  of  the  post,  I  avail  myself  of  General  Clarke's 
journey  to  Washington  for  its  conveyance.  Francis  has  en- 
joyed perfect  and  constant  health,  and  is  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long.  He  has  had  little  success  as  yet  with  either  his 
traps  or  bow  and  arrows.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a  literary 
contest  with  his  cousin,  Virginia,  both  having  begun  to  write 
together.  As  soon  as  he  gets  to  z  (being  now  only  at  h)  he 
promises  you  a  letter. 

The  following  to  his  oldest  grandchild  shows  how  com- 
pletely Jefferson  had  thrown  off  the  cares  and  thoughts  of 
public  life  and  plunged  into  the  sweets  and  little  enjoyments 
of  a  quiet  country  life. 

To  Mrs.  Anne  C.  Bankhead, 

Monticello,  Dec.  29th,  1809. 
My  dear  Anne — Your  mamma  has  given  me  a  letter  to  in- 
close to  you,  but  whether  it  contains  any  thing  contraband 
1  know  not.  Of  that  the  responsibility  must  be  on  her;  I 
therefore  inclose  it.  I  suppose  she  gives  you  all  the  small 
news  of  the  place — such  as  the  race  in  writing  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Francis,  that  the  wild  geese  are  well  after  a  flight 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the  river,  that  the  plants  in  the* 


green-house  prosper,  etc.,  etc.  A  propos  of  plants,  n 
thousand  acknowledgmeEts  to  Mrs.  Bankhead  for  the  favor 
proposed  of  the  Cape  jessamine.  It  will  be  cherished  wiib 
all  the  possible  attentions;  and  in  return  profter  her  calycan- 
thuses,  pecans,  silk-trees,  Canada  martagons,  or  any  thing  else 
we  have.  Mr,  Bankhead,  I  suppose,  is  seeking  a  merry  Christ- 
mas in  all  the  wit  and  memments  of  Coke  npon  Littleton, 
God  send  him  a  good  deliverance !  Such  is  the  usual  prayei' 
for  those  standing  at  the  bar.  Deliver  to  Mary  my  kisses, 
and  tell  her  I  have  a  pi-esenl  from  one  of  her  acquaintances, 
MissTliomaa,  for  ber — the  minutest  gourd  ever  seen,  of  which 
I  send  her  a  draught  in  the  margin.  What  is  to  become  of 
our  floweiu?  I  left  them  so  entirely  to  yourself,  that  I  nev- 
er knew  any  thing  about  them,  what  they  are,  where  they 
grow,  what  is  to  be  done  for  them.  You  must  really  make 
out  a  book  of  instructions  for  Ellen,  who  has  fewer  cares  in 
her  head  than  I  have.  Every  thing  shall  be  furnished  on 
my  part  at  her  call.  Present  my  friendly  respects  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Bankhead.  My  affectionate  attachment  to  Mr. 
Bankhead  and  yourself,  not  foi'gettiug  Mary. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

We  find  in  a  letter  wi-itten  by  Jefferson  to  Kosciusko  (Feb. 
26tb,  1810)  an  interesting  account  of  his  habits  of  daily  life. 
He  writes : 

To  Tkaddeus  Kosciusko. 

Mj  mornings  are  devoted  to  correspondence.  From 
bt^akfast  to  dinner  I  am  in  my  shops,  my  garden,  or  on 
hprsebpcK  among  my  farms ;  from  dinner  to  dark,  I  give  to 
society  and  recreation  with  my  neighbors  and  friends ;  and 
from  candle-light  to  early  bed-time  I  read.  My  health  is 
perfect,  and  my  strength  considerably  reinforced  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  course  I  pursue ;  perhaps  it  is  as  great  as  usu- 
ally falls  to  the  lot  of  near  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  I  talk 
of  ploughs  and  han-owa,  of  seeding  and  harvesting  with  my 
neighbors,  and  of  politics  too,  if  they  choose,  with  as  little 
reserve  as  the  rest  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  feel,  at  length, 
the  blessing  of  being  free  to  say  and  do  what  I  please  with- 
out being  responsible  for  it  to  any  mortal.  A  part  of  my  oc- 
onpation,  and  by  no  means  the  least  pleasing,  is  the  direction 
of  the  studies  of  such  young  men  as  ask  it.    They  place  tliem- 
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selves  in  the  neighboring  village,  and  have  the  use  of  my 
library  and  counsel,  and  make  a  part  of  my  society.  In  ad- 
vising the  course  of  their  reading,  I  endeavor  to  keep  their 
attention  fixed  on  the  main  objects  of  all  science,  the  free- 
dom and  happiness  of  man.  So  that,  coming  to  bear  a  share 
in  the  councils  and  government  of  their  country,  they  will 
keep  ever  in  view  the  sole  objects  of  all  legitimate  government. 

I  now  give  a  description  of  the  interior  of  the  mansion  at 
Monticello,  which  was  prepared  for  me  by  a  member  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  family,  who  lived  there  for  many  years : 

The  mansion,  externally,  is  of  the  Doric  order  of  Grecian 
architecture,  with  its  heavy  cornice  and  massive  balustrades, 
its  public  rooms  finished  in  the  Ionic.     The  front  hall  of  en- 
trance recedes  six  feet  within  the  front  wall  of  the  building, 
covered  by  a  portico  the  width  of  the  recess,  projecting  twen- 
ty-five feet,  and  the  height  of  the  house,  with  stone  pillars 
and  steps.     The  hall  is  also  the  height  of  the  house.     From 
about  midway  of  this  room,  passages  lead  off  to  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  building.     The  rooms  at  the  extremity  of 
these  passages  terminate  in  octagonal  projections,  leaving'  a 
recess  of  three  equal  sides,  into  which  the  passages  enter ; 
piazzas  the  width  of  this  recess,  projecting  six  feet  beyond, 
their  roofs  the  height  of  the  house,  and  resting  on  brick  arch- 
es, cover  the  recesses.     The  northern  one  connects  the  house 
with  the  public  terrace,  while  the  southern  is  sashed  in  for  a 
green-house.     To  the  east  of  these  passages,  on  each  sidejof 
the  hall,  are  lodging-rooms.     This  front  is  one-and-a-half  sto- 
ries.    The  west  front  the  rooms  occupy  the  whole  height, 
making  the  house  one  story,  except  the  parlor  or  central 
room,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  story,  with  a 
dome  or  spherical  roof     This  was  designed  for  a  billiard- 
room  ;  but,  before  completion,  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
public  and  private  billiard-tables  in  the  State.    It  was  to 
have  been  approached  by  stairways  connected  with  a  gallery 
at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  hall,  which  itself  forms  the  com- 
munication between  the  lodging-rooms  on  either  side  above. 
The  use  designed  for  the  room  being  prohibited,  these  stair- 
ways were  never  erected,  leaving  in  this  respect  a  gre^t  de- 
ficiency in  the  house. 
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The  parlor  projects  twenty  feet  beyond  the  body  of  the 
house,  covered  by  a  portico  one  story,  and  surmounted  by 
the  billiard-room.  The  original  plan  of  the  projection  was 
square ;  but  when  the  cellar  was  built  up  to  the  floor  above, 
the  room  was  projected  beyond  the  square  by  three  sides  of 
an  oetagon,  leaving  a  place  beyond  the  cellar-wall  not  exca- 
vated, and  it  was  in  this  space  that  the  faithful  Cieear  and 
Martin  concealed  their  master's  plate  when  the  British  visit- 
ed MoiitieeJIo.*  The  floor  of  this  room  is  in  squares,  the 
squares  being  ten  inches,  of  the  wild  cherry,  very  hard,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  polish,  and  tlie  coior  of  mahogany,  Tlie 
border  of  each  square,  four  inches  wide,  ia  of  beech,  light- 
colored,  hard,  and  bearing  a  high  polish.  Its  original  coat 
wastwo  hundred  dollars.  After  nearly  seventy  yeara  of  use 
and  abuse,  a  half-hour's  dusting  aud  brushing  will  make  it 
compare  favorably  with  the  handsomest  tessellated  floor. 

From  the  same  pen  are  the  following  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  views  seen  from  Monticcllo: 

Monticello  is  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  It 
slopes  eastward  one-and-n-half  miles  by  a  gentle  declivity  to 
the  Bivanna  River.  Half  a  mile  beyond  is  Shadwell,  the 
birthplace  of  Jefferson,  a  beautiful  spot  overlooking  the  riv- 
er. The  northeastern  side  of  the  monntain  and  slope  is  pre- 
cipitous, having  dashed  ai-ide  the  countless  floods  of  the  Ei- 
vanna  through  all  the  tide  of  time. 

On  the  southwest,  it  is  separated  from  the  next  mountain 
of  the  range,  rising  three  hundred  feet  above  it,  by  a  road- 
pass  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  below.  This  obstructs 
the  view  to  the  southwest.  From  the  southwest  to  the 
northeast  is  a  horizon  unbroken,  save  by  one  solitary,  pyra- 
mid-shaped mountain,  its  peak  under  the  trae  meridian,  and 
distant  by  aiMine  forty-seven  miles.  Northeast  the  range 
pointing  to  the  west  terminates  two  miles  oft!,  its  lateral 
spurs  descending  by  gentle  slopes  to  the  Rivanna  at  your 
feet,  covered  with  farms  and  gi-een  wheat-fields.  This  view 
of  farms  extends  northeast  and  east  six  or  seven  miles.  You 
trace  the  Rivanna  by  its  cultivated  valley  as  it  passes  east, 
apparently  through  an  unbroken  forest;  an  inclined  plane 

•  See  page  CG. 
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descends  from  your  feet  to  the  ocean  two  hundred  miles  dis' 
tant.  All  the  western  and  northwestern  slopes  being  poor, 
and  the  eastern  and  southeastern  fertile,  as  the  foi*mer  are 
presented  to  the  spectator,  and  are  for  the  most  part  in 
wood,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  unbroken  forest,  bound- 
ed by  an  ocean-like  horizon. 

Turn  now  and  look  from  the  north  to  the  west.  You 
stand  at  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  the  water-shed  of  the  Rivan- 
na,  the  opposite  side,  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  forty 
miles  in  length ;  its  perpendicular  twenty,  descending  five 
hundred  feet  to  the  base  of  your  position,  where  the  Rivan- 
na  concentrates  its  muddy  waters  over  an  artificial  cascade, 
marked  by  its  white  line  of  foam. 

West  and  southwest,  the  space  between  the  Southwest 
Mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge  is  filled  by  irregular  mount* 
ains,  the  nearer  known  as  the  Ragged  Mountains.  At  the 
northeast  base  of  these,  distant  two  and  three  raiks,  are 
Charlottesville  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  forming  nu- 
clei connected  by  a  scattered  village.  From  west  to  north- 
east no  mountain  interposes  between  your  position  and  the 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  sinks  below  the  horizon 
eighty  or  one  hundred  miles  distant.  Two  mountains  only 
are  seen  northeast — one  ten,  the  other  forty  miles  ofil  The 
country,  ascending  from  your  position,  and  presenting  to  you 
its  fertile  slopes,  gives  the  view  of  one  highly  cultivated. 
The  railroad  train  is  traced  ten  miles.  This  is  the  view  so 
much  admired. 

The  top  of  the  mountain  has  been  levelled  by  art.  This 
space  is  six  hundred  by  two  hundred  feet,  circular  at  each 
end.  The  mountain  slopes  gently  on  every  side  from  this 
lawn ;  one  hundred  feet  from  the  eastern  end  stands  the 
mansion.  Its  projecting  porticoes,  east  and  west,  with  the 
width  of  the  house,  occupy  one  hundred  feet  each  way.  It 
approaches  on  either  hand  within  fifty  feet  of  the  brow  of 
the  mountain,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  covered  ways 
ten  feet  wide,  whose  floors  are  level  with  the  cellai*s,  and 
whose  flat  roofs,  forming  promenades,  are  nearly  level  with 
the  first  floor  of  the  dwelling.  These,  turning  at  right  an- 
gles at  the  brow,  and  widening  to  twenty  feet,  extend  one 
hundred  feet,  and  terminate  in  one-story  pavilions  twenty 
feet  square,  the  space  beneath  these  terraces  forming  base- 
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ment  oflBcea.  From  tbia  northern  terrace  the  view  ia  sub- 
lime ;  and  here  Jefferson  and  his  company  were  accuBtomed 
to  sit,  bare-headed,  in  the  summer  until  bed-time,  having  nei- 
ther dew  nor  insects  to  annoy  them.  Here,  perhaps,  has 
been  assembled  more  love  of  liberty,  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
leaiTiing  than  on  any  other  private  spot  in  America. 

Jefferson's  grandson,  Colonel  Jefferson  Randolph,  writes  ol' 
his  appearance  and  manners  thus : 

His  manners  were  of  that  polished  school  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  bo  remarkable  in  its.  day — under  no  circum- 
stances violating  any  of  those  minor  conventional  observ- 
ances which  constitute  the  well-bred  gentleman,  courteous 
and  considerate  to  all  persons.  On  riding  out  with  him 
when  a  lad,  we  met  a  negro  who  bowed  to  us ;  he  returned 
his  bow ;  I  did  not.    Turning  to  me,  he  asked, 

"  Do  you  permit  a  negro  to  be  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
yourself?" 

Mr.  Jefferson's  hair,  when  young,  was  of  a  reddish  cast ; 
sandy  as  he  advanced  in  years  ;  hia  eye,  hazel  Dying  in  his 
S4th  year,  he  had  not  lost  a  tooth,  nor  had  one  defective; 
his  skin  thin,  peeling  from  his  face  on  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  giving  it  a  lettered  appearance;  the  superficial  veins  so 
weak,  as  upon  the  slightest  blow  to  cause  extensive  suffu- 
sions of  blood — in  early  life,  upon  standing  to  wnte  for  any 
length  of  time,  bursting  beneath  the  skin  ;  it,  however,  gave 
him  no  inconvenience.  His  countenance  was  mild  and  be- 
nignant, and  attractive  to  strangers. 

While  President,  returning  on  horseback  from  Charlottes- 
ville with  company  whom  he  had  invited  to  dinner,  and  who 
were,  all  but  one  or  two,  riding  ahead  of  him,  on  reaching  a 
stream  over  which  there  was  no  bridge,  a  man  asked  him  to 
take  him  up  behind  him  and  carry  him  over.  Tlie  gentle- 
men in  the  rear  coming  up  just  as  Mr.  Jefferson  had  put  him 
down  and  ridden  on,  asked  the  man  how  it  happened  tlial  he 
had  permitted  the  others  to  pass  without  asking  them  ?  He 
replied, 

"  From  their  looks,  I  did  not  like  to  ask  them ;  the  old 
gentleman  looted  as  if  he  would  do  it,  and  I  asked  him." 

He  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  riddeu 
behind  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  stature  was  commanding — six  feet  two-and- 
a-half  inches  in  height,  well  formed,  indicating  strength,  ac- 
tivity, and  robust  health ;  his  carriage  erect ;  step  firm  and 
elastic,  which  he  preserved  to  his  death ;  his  temper,  natural- 
ly strong, under  perfect  control;  his  courage  cool  and  impas- 
sive. No  one  ever  knew  him  exhibit  trepidation.  His  moral 
couraije  of  the  highest  order — his  will  firm  and  inflexible — 
it  was  remarked  of  him  that  he  never  abandoned  a  plan,  a 
principle,  or  a  friend. 

A  bold  and  fearless  rider,  you  saw  at  a  glance,  from  his 
easy  and  confident  seat,  that  he  was  master  of  his  horse, 
which  was  usually  the  tine  blood-horse  of  Virginia.  The 
only  impatience  of  temper  he  ever  exhibited  was  with  his 
horse,  which  he  subdued  to  his  will  by  a  fearless  application 
of  the  whip  on  the  slightest  manifestation  of  restiveness. 
He  retained  to  the  last  his  fondness  for  riding  on  horseback ; 
he  rode  within  three  weeks  of  his  death,  when,  from  disease, 
debility,  and  age,  he  mounted  with  diflSculty.  He  rode  with 
confidence,  and  never  permitted  a  servant  to  accompany  him; 
he  was  fond  of  solitary  rides  and  musing,  and  said  that  the 
presence  of  a  servant  annoyed  him. 

He  held  in  little  esteem  the  education  which  made  men  ig- 
norant and  helpless  as  to.  the  common  necessities  of  life ;  and 
he  exemplified  it  by  an  incident  which  occurred  to  a  young 
gentleman  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. On  riding  out  with  his  companions,  the  strap  of  his 
girth  broke  at  the  hole  for  the  buckle ;  and  they,  perceiving 
it  an  accident  easily  remedied,  rode  on  and  left  him.  A  plain 
man  coming  up,  and  seeing  that  his  horse  had  made  a  circu- 
lar path  in  the  road  in  his  impatience  to  get  on,  asked  if  he 
could  aid  him. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  the  young  mian,  "  if  you  could  only  as- 
sist me  to  get  it  up  to  the  next  hole." 

"  Suppose  you  let  it  out  a  hole  or  two  on  the  other  side," 
said  the  man. 

His  habits  were  regular  and  systematic.  He  was  a  miser 
of  his  time,  rose  always  at  dawn,  wrote  and  read  until  break- 
fast, breakfasted  early,  and  dined  from  three  to  four ; 

retired  at  nine,  and  to  bed  from  ten  to  eleven.  He  said,  in 
his  last  illness,  that  the  sun  had  not  caught  him  in  bed  for 
fifty  years. 
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lie  always  made  his  own  fire.  He  drank  water  bat  once  a 
day,  a  single  glass,  when  he  returned  from  hiis  ride.  He  ate 
heartily,  and  much  vegetable  food,  preferring  French  cook- 
ery, beoanse  it  made  the  meats  more  tender.  He  never 
drank  ardent  spirits  or  strong  wines.  Such  was  his  aver- 
sion to  ardent  spii-its,  that  when,  in  his  last  illness,  his  physi- 
cian desired  him  to  use  brandy  as  an  astriugent,  he  could 
not  induce  him  to  take  it  strong  enough. 

In  looking  over  his  correspondence,  I  select  the  following 
extracts,  which  the  reader  will  find  most  interesting : 

To  Governor  Langdon,  March  5th,  T810. 

While  in  Europe,  I  often  aroused  myself  with  contempla- 
ting the  characters  of  the  then  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
Louis  the  XVI.  was  a  fool,  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  despite 
of  the  answers  made  for  him  at  his  trial.  The  King  of  Spain 
was  a  fool ;  and  of  Naples,  the  same.  They  passed  their  lives 
in  hunting,  and  dispatched  two  couriers  a  week  one  thou- 
sand miles  to  let  each  know  what  game  they  had  killed  the 
preceding  days.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  a  fool.  All  these 
were  Bourbons.  The  Queen  of  Portugal,  a  Braganza,  was  an 
idiot  by  nature;  and  so  was  the  King  of  Denmark.  Their 
sons,  as  regents,  exercised  the  powers  of  government.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  successor  to  the  great  Frederick,  was  a  mere 
hog  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind.  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  and 
Joseph  of  Austria,  were  really  crazy ;  and  Geoi-ge  of  Eng- 
land, you  know,  was  in  a  strait- waistcoat.  There  remained, 
then,  none  but  old  Catherine,  who  had  been  too  lately  pick- 
ed up  to  have  lost  her  common  Bense.  In  this  state  Bona- 
parte found  Europe ;  and  it  was  this  state  of  its  rulers  which 
lost  it  with  scarce  a  struggle.  These  animals  had  become 
without  mind  and  powerless;  and  so  will  every  hereditary 
monai-ch  be  after  a  few  generations.  Alexander,  the  grand- 
son of  Catherine,  is  as  yet  an  exception.  He  is  able  to  hold 
his  own.  But  he  is  only  of  the  third  generation.  His  race 
is  not  yet  worn  out,  And  so  endeth  the  book  of  Kings,  from 
all  of  whom  the  Lord  deliver  ua,  and  have  you,  my  &iend, 
and  all  such  good  men  and  true,  in  his  holy  keeping. 
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To  Governor  Tyler^  May  26^A,  1810. 

I  have  long  lamented  with  you  the  depreciation  of  law 
science.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Blaekstone  is  to  us 
what  the  Alkoran  is  to  the  Mohammedans,  that  every  thing 
which  is  necessary  is  in  him,  and  what  is  not  in  him  is  not 
necessary.  I  still  lend  my  counsel  and  books  to  such  young 
students  as  will  fix  themselves  in  the  neighborhood.  Coke's 
Institutes  and  Reports  are  their  first,  and  Blaekstone  their 
last  book,  after  an  intermediate  course  of  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  an  elegant  digest  of  what  they  will 
then  have  acquired  from  the  real  fountains  of  the  law.  Now 
men  are  born  scholars,  lawyers,  doctors ;  in  our  day  this  was 
confined  to  poets. 

.  The  following  letters,  containing  such  charming  pictures 
of  life  at  Monticello  and  of  Jefferson's  intercourse  with  his 
family,  were  written  to  Mr.  Randall  by  one  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's grand-daughters : 

My  dear  Mr.  Randall — You  seem  possessed  of  so  many 
facts  and  such  minute  details  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  life, 

that  I  know  not  how  I  can  add  to  the  amount When 

he  returned  from  Washington,  in  1809, 1  was  a  child,  and  of 
that  period  I  have  childish  recollections.  He  seemed  to  re- 
turn to  private  life  with  great  satisfaction.  At  last  he  was 
his  own  master,  and  could,  he  hoped,  dispose  of  his  time  as 
he  pleased,  and  indulge  his  love  of  country  life.  You  know 
how  greatly  he  preferred  it  to  town  life.  You  recollect,  as 
far  back  as  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  he  says, "  Those  who 
labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  God." 

With  regard  to  the  tastes  and  wishes  which  he  carried 
with  him  into  the  country,  his  love  of  reading  alone  would 
have  made  leisure  and  retirement  delightful  to  him.  Books 
were  at  all  times  his  chosen  companions,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  many  languages  gave  him  great  power  of  selec- 
tion. He  read  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Corneille,  Cervantes, 
as  he  read  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  In  his  youth  he  had 
loved  poetry,  but  by  the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  observe, 
he  had  lost  his  taste  for  it,  except  for  Homer  and  the  great 
Athenian  tragics,  which  he  continued  to  the  last  to  enjoy. 
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He  went  over  the  works  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripi- 
des, rot  very  long  before  I  left  him  {the  year  before  hia 
death).  Of  history  he  was  very  fond,  and  this  he  stndied  in 
all  languages,  thongh  always,  I  think,  preferring  the  ancients. 
In  iact,  he  derived  more  pleasure  from  hia  acquaintance  with 
Greek  and  Latin  than  from  any  other  i-eeource  of  literature, 
and  I  have  often  heard  him  express  hie  gratitude  to  hi»  fa- 
ther for  causing  him  to  receive  a  clasaical  education.  I  saw 
him  more  fi'equently  with  a  volume  of  the  utaesiee  in  his  hand 
than  with  any  other  book.  Still  he  read  new  puhlications  as 
they  came  out,  never  miesed  the  new  number  of  a  review,  es- 
pecially of  the  Edinburgh,  and  kept  himself  acquainted  with 
what  was  being  done,  said,  or  thought  in  the  world  from 
which  he  had  retired. 

He  loved  farming  and  gardening,  the  fields,  the  orchards, 
and  his  asparagus-beds.  Every  day  he  rode  through  his 
plantation  and  walked  in  his  garden.  In  the  cultivation  of 
the  last  he  took  great  pleasure.  Of  flowers,  too,  he  waa 
very  fond.  One  of  my  early  recollections  is  of  the  attention 
which  he  paid  to  his  flower-beds.  He  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  pereons  in  the  lai'ge  cities,  particularly,  I  think,  in 
Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  supplies  of  roots 
and  seeds  both  for  his  kitchen  and  flower  garden.  I  remem- 
ber well,  when  he  first  returned  to  Monticello,  how  immedi- 
ately he  began  to  prepare  new  beds  for  his  flowers.  He  had 
these  beds  laid  oft"  on  the  lawn,  under  the  windows,  and 
many  a  time  I  have  run  after  him  when  he  went  out  to  di- 
rect the  work,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  garde nere,  gener- 
ally Wormley,  armed  with  spade  and  hoe,  while  he  himself 
carried  the  me  a  sn  ring-line. 

I  was  too  young  to  aid  him,  except  in  a  small  way,  but  my 
sister,  Mrs.  Bankhead,  then  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
was  his  active  and  useful  assistant.  I  remember  the  plant- 
ing of  the  first  hyacinths  and  tulips,  and  their  subsequent 
growth.  The  roots  arrived  labelled,  each  one  with  a  fancy 
name.  There  was  "  Marcus  Aurelius  "  and  the  "  King  of  the 
Gold  Mine,"  the  "  Roman  Empress  "  and  the  "  Queen  of  the 
Amazons,"  "Psyche,"  the  "  God  of  Love,"  etc.,  etc.  Eager- 
ly, and  with  childish  delight,  I  studied  this  brilliant  nomen- 
clature, and  wondered  what  strange  and  surprisingly  beau- 
tiful ci-eatioua  I  should  eee  arising  from  the  ground  when 
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spring  returned  ;  and  these  precious  roots  were  committed  to 
the  earth  under  my  grandfather's  own  eye,  with  his  beauti- 
ful grand-daughter  Anne  standing  by  his  side,  and  a  crowd 
of  liappy  young  faces,  of  younger  grandchildren,  clustering 
round  to  see  the  progress,  and  inquire  anxiously  the  name 
of  each  separate  deposit. 

Then,  when  spring  returned,  how  eagerly  we  watched  the 
first  appearance  of  the  shoots  above  ground.  Each  root 
was  marked  with  its  own  name  written  on  a  bit  of  stick  by 
its  side ;  and  what  joy  it  was  for  one  of  us  to  discover  the 
tender  green  breaking  through  the  mould,  and  run  to  grand- 
papa to  announce  that  we  really  believed  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  coming  up,  or  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons  was  above 
ground  !  With  how  much  pleasure,  compounded  of  our 
pleasure  and  his  own,  on  the  new  birth,  he  would  immedi- 
ately go  out  to  verify  the  fact,  and  praise  us  for  our  diligent 
watchfulness. 

Then,  when  the  flowers  were  in  bloom,  and  we  were  in 
ecstasies  over  the  rich  purple  and  crimson,  or  pure  white,  or 
delicate  lilac,  or  pale  yellow  of  the  blossoms,  how  he  would 
sympathize  with  our  admiration,  or  discuss  with  my  mother 
and  elder  sister  new  groupings  and  combinations  and  con- 
trasts.    Oh,  these  were  happy  moments  for  us  and  for  liim  ! 

It  was  in  the  moniing,  immediately  after  our  early  break- 
fast, that  he  used  to  visit  his  flower-beds  and  his  garden* 
As  the  day,  in  summer,  grew  warmer,  he  retired  to  his  own 
apartments,  which  consisted  of  a  bed-chamber  and  library 
opening  into  each  other.     Here  he  remained  until  about  one 
o'clock,  occupied  in   reading,  writing,  looking  over  papers, 
etc.     My  mother  would  sometimes  send  me  with  a  message 
to  him.     A  gentle  knock,  a  call  of  "Come  in,"  and  I  would 
enter,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  love  and  reverence,  and  some 
pride  in  being  the  bearer  of  a  communication  to  one  whom  I 
approached  with  all  the  affection  of  a  child,  and  something 
of  the  loyalty  of  a  subject.     Our  mother  educated  all  her 
children  to  look  up  to  her  father,  as  she  looked  up  to  him 
herself — literally  looked  up,  as  to  one  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence of  greatness  and  goodness.     And  it  is  no  small  proof 
of  his  real  elevation  that,  as  we  grew  older  and  better  able 
to  judge  for  oui*selves,  we  were  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
the  opinions  we  had  formed  of  it. 
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Abont  one  o'clock  ray  grandfatlicr  rode  out,  and  was  ab- 
sent, perbaps,  two  hours;  when  he  returned  to  prepare  for 
his  dinner,  which  was  about  half-past  three  o'clock.  He  sat 
some  time  at  table,  and  after  dinner  returned  for  a  while  to 
hia  room,  fi-oni  which  he  emerged  before  sunset  to  walk  on 
the  terrace  or  the  lawn,  to  see  his  grandchildren  run  races,  or 
to  converse  with  his  family  and  friends.  The  evenings,  after 
candle-light, he  passed  with  us,  till  about  ten  o'clock.  He  had 
his  own  chair  aud  his  own  candle  a  little  apart  from  the  rost, 
■where  be  sat  reading,  if  there  were  no  guests  to  require  his 
attention,  but  often  laying  his  book  on  his  little  round  table 
or  his  knee,  while  be  talked  with  my  mother,  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  or  any  child  old  enough  to  make  one  of 
the  family-party.  I  always  did,  for  I  was  the  most  active 
and  the  most  lively  of  the  young  folks,  aud  most  wont  to 
thrust  myself  tbrward  into  notice. 

,  185-. 

Wy  dear  Mr.  Randall — With  regard  to  Mr.  Jefierson's  con- 
duct and  manners  in  his  family,  after  I  was  old  enough  to 
form  any  judgment  of  it,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said 
before — and  I  say  it  calmly  and  advisedly,  with  no  epirit  of 
false  enthusiasm  or  exaggeration — I  have  never  known  any- 
where, under  any  circnni stances,  so  good  a  domestic  charac- 
ter as  my  grandfather  Jefferson's.  I  have  the  testimony  of 
his  sisters  and  his  daughter  that  he  was,  in  all  the  relations 
of  private  life,  at  all  times,  just  what  he  was  when  I'knew 
him.  My  mother  was  ten  years  old  when  her  mother  died. 
Her  impression  was,  that  her  father's  conduct  aa  a  husband 
had  been  admirable  in  its  ensemble,  charming  in  its  detail. 
She  distinctly  recalled  her  mother's  passionate  attachment  to 
him,  and  her  exalted  opinion  of  him.  On  one  occasion  she 
heard  her  blaming  him  for  some  generous  acts  which  had 
met  with  an  ungrateful  return.  "But,"  she  exclaimed,  "it 
was  always  so  with  him;  he  is  so  good  himself, that  he  can 
not  underetand  how  bad  other  people  may  be." 

On  one  occasion  my  mother  had  been  punished  for  some 
fault,  not  harshly  nor  unjustly,  but  in  a  way  to  make  an  im- 
pression. Some  little  time  after,  her  mother  being  displeased 
with  her  for  some  trifle,  i-eminded  her  in  a  slightly  taunt- 
ing way  of  this  painful  past.     She  was  deeply  mortified,  her 
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heart  swelled,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she  turned  away, 
but  she  heard  her  father  say  in  a  kind  tone  to  her  mother, 
"  My  dear,  a  fault  in  so  young  a  child  once  punished  should 
be  forgotten."  My  mother  told  me  she  could  never  forget 
the  warm  gush  of  gratitude  that  filled  her  childish  heart  at 
these  words,  probably  not  intended  for  her  ear.  These  are 
trifling  details,  but  they  show  character. 

My  grandfather's  manners  to  us,  his  grandchildren,  were 
delightful ;  I  can  characterize  them  by  no  other  word.     He 
talked  with  us  freely,  affectionately ;  never  lost  an  opportu- 
nity of  giving  a  pleasure  or  a  good  lesson.     He  reproved 
without  wounding  us,  and  commended  without  making  us 
vain.     He  took  pains  to  correct  our  errors  and  false  ideas, 
checked  the  bold,  encouraged  the  timid,  and  tried  to  teach 
us  to  reason  soundly  and  feel  rightly.     Our  smaller  follies 
he  treated  with  good-humored  raillery,  our  graver  ones  with 
kind  and  serious  admonition.     He  was  watchful  over  our 
manners,  and  called  our  attention  to  every  violation  of  pro- 
priety.    He  did  not  interfere  with  our  education,  technically 
60  called,  except  by  advising  us  what  studies  to   pui-sue, 
what  books  to  read,  and  by  questioning  us  on  the  books 
which  we  did  read. 

I  was  thrown  most  into  companionship  with  him.  I  loved 
him  very  devotedly,  and  sought  every  opportunity  of  being 
with  him.  As  a  child,  I  used  to  follow  him  about,  and  draw 
as  near  to  him  as  I  could.  I  ren\pmber  when  I  was  small 
enough  to  sit  on  his  knee  and  play  with  his  watch-chain. 
As  a  girl,  I  would  join  him  in  his  walks  on  the  terrace,  sit 
with  him  over  the  fire  daring  the  winter  twilight,  or  by 
the  open  windows  in  summer.  As  child,  girl,  and  woman,  I 
loved  qnd  honored  him  above  all  earthly  beings.  And  well 
I  might.  From  him  seemed  to  flow  all  the  pleasures  of  my 
life.  To  him  I  owed  all  the  small  blessings  and  joyful  sur- 
prises of  my  childish  and  girlish  years.  His  nature  was  so 
eminently  sympathetic,  that,  with  those  he  loved,  he  could 
enter  into  their  feelings,  anticipate  their  wishes,  gratify  their 
tastes,  and  surround  them  with  an  atmosphere  of  affection. 

I  was  fond  of  riding,  and  was  rising  above  that  childish 
simplicity  when,  provided  I  was  mounted  on  a  horse,  I  cared 
nothing  for  my  equipments,  and  when  an  old  saddle  or  bro- 
ken bridle  were  matters  of  no  moment.     I  was  beginning  to 
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be  fastidious,  but  I  bail  never  told  my  wishes.  I  was  stand- 
ing one  bright  day  in  the  jiortico,  when  a  man  rode  up  to 
the  door  with  a  beauiiful  lady's  saddle  and  bridle  before 
hinj.  My  heart  bounded.  These  coveted  articles  were  de- 
posited at  iny  feet,  5Iy  graudfather  came  out  of  his  room 
to  tell  me  they  were  mine. 

When  about  fifteen  yeare  old,  I  began  to  think  of  a  watch, 
but  knew  the  state  of  my  father's  finances  promised  no  such 
indulgence.  One  aftenioon  the  letter-bag  was  brought  in. 
Among,  the  letters  was  a  small  packet  addi'essed  to  my 
grandfather.  It  had  the  Philadelphia_mark  upon  it.  I  look- 
ed at  it  with  indifierent,  incurious  eye.  Three  hours  after, 
an  elegant  lady's  watch,  with  chain  and  seals,  was  in  my 
hand,  which  trembled  for  very  joy.  My  Bible  came  from 
him,  my  Shakspeare,  my  first  writing-table,  my  firet  hand- 
some writing-desk,  my  first  Leghorn  hat,  my  fii-st  silk  dress. 
What,  in  short,  of  all  my  small  treasures  did  not  come  from 
him? 

My  sisters,  according  to  their  wants  and  tastes,  were  equal- 
ly thought  of,  equally  provided  for.  Our  grandfather  seem- 
ed lo  read  our  hearts,  to  see  our  invisible  wishes,  to  be  our 
good  genius,  to  wave  the  fairy  wand,  to  brighten  our  yonng 
lives  by  his  goodness  and  his  gifts.  But  I  have  written 
enough  for  thin  time  ;  and,  indeed,  what  can  I  say  hereafler 
but  to  repeat  the  same  tale  of  love  and  kindness. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Randall,  very  truly  yours, 

KIXEN  W.  COOLIDGE. 

The  following  contains  the  reminiscences  of  a  younger 
grand-daughter  of  Jefferson : 

St.  Serran,  France,  May  aeihj  1S89. 

Faithful  to  my  promise,  dearest ,  I  shall  spend  an  hour 

every  Sunday  in  writing  all  my  childish  recollections  of  my 
dear  grandfather  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  relate  to 
you.  My  memory  seems  crowded  with  them,  and  they  have 
the  vividness  of  realities;  but  all  are  trifles  in  themselves, 
such  as  I  might  talk  to  you  by  the  hour,  but  when  I  have 
taken  up  my  pen,  they  seem  almost  too  childish  to  write 
down.  But  these  remembrances  are  precious  to  me,  because 
they  are  of  him,  and  because  they  restore  him  to  me  as 
be  then  was,  when  his  cheerfutnesa  and  affection  were  the 
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warm  sun  in  which  his  family  all  basked  and  "were  invig(>- 
rated.  Cheerfulness,  love,  benevolence,  wisdom,  seemed  to 
animate  his  whole  form.  His  face  beamed  with  them.  You 
remember  how  active  was  his  step,  how  lively,  and  even 
playful,  were  his  manners. 

I  can  not  describe  the  feelings  of  veneration,  admiration, 
and  love  that  existed  in  my  heart  towards  him.     I  looked 
on  him  as  a  being  too  great  and  good  for  my  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  yet  I  felt  no  fear  to  approach  him  and  be  taught 
by  him  some  of  the   childish   sports   that  I  delighted  in. 
When  he  walked  in  the  garden  and  would  call  the  children 
to  go  with  him,  we  raced  after  and  before  him,  and  we  were 
made  perfectly  happy  by  this  permission  to  accompany  hun. 
Not  one  of  us,  in  our  wildest  moods,  ever  placed  a  foot  on 
one  of  the  garden-beds,  for  that  would  violate  one  of  his 
rules,  and  yet  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  harsh  word  to  one 
of  us,  or  speak  in  a  raised  tone  of  voice,  or  use  a  threat.-    He 
simply  said,  "  Do,"  or  "  Do  not."     He  would  gather  fruit  for 
us,  seek  out  the  npest  figs,  or  bring  down  the  cherries  from 
on  high  above  our  heads  with  a  long  stick,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  was  a  hook  and  little  net  bag 

One  of  our  earliest  amusements  was  in  running  races  on 
the  terrace,  or  around  the  lawn.  He  placed  us  according  to 
our  ages,  giving  the  youngest  and  smallest  the  start  of  all 
the  others  by  some  yards,  and  so  on ;  and  then  he  raised  his 
arm  high,  with  his  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  on  which 
our  eager  eyes  were  fixed,  and  slowly  counted  three,  at  which 
number  he  dropped  the  handkerchief,  and  we  started  off  to 
finish  the  race  by  returning  to  the  starting-place  and  receiv- 
ing our  reward  of  dried  fruit — three  figs,  prunes,  or  dates  to 
the  victor,  two  to  the  second,  and  one  to  the  lagger  who 
came  in  last.     These  were  our  summer  sports  with  him. 

I  was  bom  the  year  he  was  elected  President,  and,  except 
one  winter  that  we  spent  with  him  in  Washington,  I  never 
was  with  him  during  that  season  until  after  he  had  retired 
from  office.  During  his  absences,  all  the  children  who  could 
write  corresponded  with  him.  Their  letters  were  duly  an- 
swered, and  it  was  a  sad  mortification  to  me  that  I  had  not 
learned  to  write  before  his  return  to  live  at  home,  and  of 
course  had  no  letter  from  him.  Whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred,  he  sent  us  books ;  and  he  never  saw  a  littlfe  story 
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or  piece  of  poetry  in  a  newspaper,  suited  to  our  ages  and 
taatt^fi,  that  he  did  Dot  preserve  it  and  send  it  to  ue;  and 
from  him  we  learnt  the  habit  of  making  these  miscellaneous 
colleetions,  by  pasting  in  a  little  papoi'  Tjook  made  for  the 
purpose  any  thing  of  the  sort  that  we  received  from  him  oi 
got  otherwise. 

On  winter  evenings,  when  it  grew  too  dark  to  read,  in  the 
half  hour  which  passed  before  candles  came  in,  as  we  all 
sat  round  the  fire,  he  taught  ns  several  childish  games,  and 
would  play  them  with  ua,  1  remember  that  "  Cross-ques- 
tions," and  "I  love  ray  Love  with  an  A,"  were  two  I  learned 
from  him;  and  we  would  teach  some  of  oui-s  to  him. 

When  the  candles  were  brought,  all  was  quiet  immediate. 
ly,  for  he  took  up  his  book  to  read ;  and  we  would  not  speak 
out  of  a  whisper,  lest  we  should  disturb  him,  and  generally 
we  followed  his  example  and  took  a  book;  and  I  have  seen 
him  raise  his  eyes  from  his  own  book,  and  look  round  on  the 
little  cirele  of  readers  and  smile,  and  make  some  remark  to 
mamma  about  it.  When  the  snow  fell,  we  would  go  out,  as 
soon  as  it  stopped,  to  clear  it  off  the  terraces  with  shovels, 
that  he  might  have  his  usual  walk  on  them  without  tread- 
ing in  snow. 

He  often  made  us  little  presents,  I  remember  his  giving 
us  "Parents'  Assistant,"  and  that  we  drew  lots,  and  that 
she  who  drew  the  longest  straw  had  the  first  reading  of  the 
book  ;  the  next  longest  straw  entitled  the  drawer  to  the  sec- 
ond reading  ;  the  shortest  to  the  last  reading,  and  ownerahip 
of  the  book. 

Often  he  discovered,  we  knew  not  how,  some  cherished  ob- 
ject of  our  desires,  and  the  first  intimation  we  had  of  his 
knowing  the  wish  was  its  unexpected  gratification.  Sister 
Anne  gave  a  silk  dress  to  sister  Ellen.  Cornelia  (then  eight 
or  ten  years  old),  going  up  stairs,  involuntarily  expressed 
aloud  some  feelings  which  possessed  her  bosom  on  the  occa- 
sion, by  saying, "  I  never  had  s  silk  dress  in  my  life."  The 
next  day  a  silk  dress  came  from  Charlottesville  to  Cornelia, 
and  {to  make  the  rest  of  us  equally  happy)  also  a  pair  of  pret- 
ty dresses  for  Mary  and  myself.  One  day  I  was  passing  has- 
tily through  the  glass  door  from  the  hall  to  the  portico ;  there 
was  a  broken  pane  which  caught  my  muslin  dress  and  tore 
it  sadly.    Grandpapa  was  standing  by  and  saw  the  disaster. 
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A  few  days  after,  he  came  into  mammals  sitting-room  with 
a  bundle  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  me, "  I  have  been  mending 
your  dress  for  you."  He  had  himself  selected  for  me  anoth- 
er beautiful  dress.  I  had  for  a  long  time  a  great  desire  to 
have  a  guitar.  A  lady  of  our  neighborhood  was  going  to 
the  West,  and  wished  to  part  with  her  guitar,  but  she  asked 
so  high  a  price  that  I  never  in  my  dreams  aspired  to  its  pos- 
session.    One  morning,  on  going  down  to  breakfast,  I  saw  the 

guitar.     It  had  been  sent  up  by  Mrs. for  us  to  look  at, 

and  grandpapa  told  me  that  if  I  would  promise  to  learn  to 
play  on  it  I  should  have  it.  I  never  shall  forget  my  ecsta- 
sies.    I  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  and  the  first  wish  of  my 

heart  was  unexpectedly  gratified 

VIRGINIA  J.  TRIST. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Le£l«r  to  his  Grand-daaghter,  Mrs.  Bankhead. — To  Dr.  Rnih. — To  Dnane. — 
Anxiety  (o  reopen  Correspondenca  with  John  Adams. — Letter  to  Benja- 
min Rush. — Old  Letter  from  Mrs.  Adams.— Letter  from  Benjamin  Rush. — 
Letter  from  John  AiiaroH.— The  Keconciliaiion. —Character  of  Waahinft- 
ton.— Devotion  to  him. — Letter  to  Say.— Slate  of  Health. — Labors  of 
Correspondence. — Cheerfulness  of  bis  Disposition. — Baron  Grimoiir. — 
Catherine  of  Russia.  ^Ledyard. — Letter  to  Mrs.  Triat. — To  John  Adams. 
— Gives  Charge  of  his  Aflliirs  to  his  Grandson.— Letter  to  his  Grandson, 
Francis  Eppes. — Description  of  Monlicello  by  Lieutenajit  Hall. — Letter  to 
Mrs.  Adams, — Her  Death. — Beautiful  Letter  to  Mr.  Adams. — Letter  to  Dr, 
Ulley.— Correspondence  with  Mrs.  Cosway, 

Thk  extracts  from  Jefferson's  letters  which  I  give  ia  this 
chapter  the  reader  will  find  to  be  of  uuusual  interest. 
Among  his  family  letters  I  find  the  following  touching  note 
to  one  of  his  grand-daughters. 

To  Mrs.  Anne  C.  Bankhead. 

MoDticello,  May  2eili,  1811. 

My  dear  Anne — I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  Modem 
Grieelda,  which  Ellen  tells  me  will  not  be  tinacceptable  to 
you ;  I  therefore  inclose  it.  The  heroine  presents  herself  cer- 
tainly as  a  perfect  model  of  ingenious  perverseness,  and  of 
the  art  of  making  herself  and  others  unhappy.  If  it  can  he 
made  of  use  in  inculcating  the  virtues  and  felicities  of  life, 
it  must  be  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 

Nothing  new  has  happened  in  our  neighborhood  since  yon 
left  us ;  the  houses  and  the  trees  stand  where  they  did  ;  the 
flowers  come  forth  like  the  belles  of  the  day,  have  their  short  • 
reign  of  beauty  and  splendor,  and  retire,  like  them,  to  the 
more  interesting  office  of  reproducing  their  like.  The  Hya- 
cinths and  Tulips  are  off  the  stage,  the  Irises  are  giving  place 
to  the  Belladonnas,  as  these  will  to  the  Tuberoses,  etc. ;  as 
your  mamma  has  done  to  you,  my  dear  Anne,aa  you  will  do 
to  the  sisters  of  little  John,  and  as  I  shall  soon  and  cheerful- 
ly do  to  you  all  in  wishing  you  a  long,  long  good-night. 
Present  me  respectfully  to  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Bankhead,  and 
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f  accept  for  Mr.  Bankhead  and  yourself  the  assurances  of  my 
cordial  affections,  not  forgetting  that  Cornelia  shares  thent 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

In  January,  181 1,  Dr.  Rush,  in  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, expressed  regret  at  the  suspension  of  intercourse  be- 
tween Mr.  Adams  and  himself.  Jefferson's  letter  in  reply  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  he  ever  wrote. 

To  Benjamin  Rysh, — {Extract,'] 

I  receive  with  sensibility  your  observations  on   the  dis- 
continuance of  friendly  correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams 
and  myself,  and  the  concern  you  take  in  its  restoration.     This 
discontinuance  has  not  proceeded  from  me,  nor  from  the  want 
of  sincere  desire  and  of  effort  on  my  part  to  renew  our  inter- 
course.    You  know  the  perfect  coincidence  of  principle  and 
of  action,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  which  produced 
a  high  degree  of  mutual  respect  and  esteem  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  myself.     Certainly  no  man  was  ever  truer  than 
he  was,  in  that  day,  to  those  principles  of  rational  republic- 
anism which,  after  the  necessity  of  throwing  off  our  mon- 
archy, dictated  all  our  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Government.     And    although    he    swerved   afterwards    to- 
wards the  principles  of  the  English  Constitution,  our  friend- 
ship did  not  abate  on  that  account.     While  he  was  Vice- 
president,  and  I  Secretary  of  State,  I  received  a  letter  from 
President  Washington,  then  at  Mount  Vernon,  desiring  me 
to  call  together  the  Heads  of  Department,  and  to  invite  Mr. 
Adams  to  join  us  (which,  by-the-by,  was  the  only  instance 
of  that  being  done),  in  order  to  determine  on  some  measure 
which  required  dispatch ;  and  he  desired  me  to  act  on  it,  as 
decided,  without  again  recurring  to  him.     I  invited  them  to 
dine  with  me,  and  after  dinner,  sitting  at  our  wine,  having 
settled  our  question,  other  conversation  came  on,  in  which  a 
collision  of  opinion  arose  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Colonel 
Hamilton   on   the  merits  of  the  British  Constitution;  Mr. 
Adams  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that,  if  some  of  its  defects 
and  abuses  were  corrected,  it  would  be  the  most  perfect  con- 
stitution of  government  ever  devised  by  man.     Hamilton, 
on  the  contrary,  asserted  that,  with  its  existing  vices,  it  was 
the  most  perfect  model  of  government  that  could  be  formed, 
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and  tbat  the  correction  of  its  vices  would  render  it  an  im- 
practicable government.  And  this,  you  may  be  assured,  was 
the  real  line  of  difierence  between  the  political  principles  of 
these  two  gentlemen. 

Another  incident  took  place  on  the  same  occasion,  which 
will  further  delineate  Mr.  Hamilton's  political  principles. 
The  room  being  hnng  around  with  a  collection  of  the  por- 
traits of  remarkable  men,  among  them  were  those  of  Bacon, 
Newton,  and  Locke.  Hamiltoa  asked  me  who  they  were. 
I  told  him  they  were  my  trinity  of  the  three  greatest  men 
the  world  had  ever  produced,  naming  them.  He  paused  for 
some  time:  "The  greatest  man,"  said  he,  "that  ever  lived 
was  Julius  Cffisar."  Mr.  Adams  was  honest  as  a  politician, 
as  well  as  a  man ;  Hamilton  honest  as  a  man,  but,  as  a  pol- 
itician, believing  in  the  necessity  of  either  force  or  corrup- 
tion to  govern  men. 

Writing  to  Colonel  Duane  in  the  same  year,  speaking  of 
the  state  of  the  country  and  differeuces  of  opinion,  he  says ; 
"These,  like  differences  of  face,  are  a  law  of  our  nature,  and 
should  be  viewed  with  the  same  tolerance.  The  clouds 
which  have  appeared  for  some  time  to  be  gathering  around 
us  have  given  me  anxiety,  lest  an  enemy,  always  on  the 
watch,  always  prompt  and  firm,  and  acting  in  well-disci- 
plined phalanx,  should  find  an  opening  to  dissipate  hopes, 
with  the  loss  of  which  I  would  wish  that  of  life  itself.  To 
myself,  peraonally,  the  sufferings  Would  be  short.  The  pow- 
ers of  life  have  declined  with  me  more  in  the  last  six  months 
than  In  as  many  preceding  years,  A  rheumatic  indisposi- 
tion, under  which  your  letter  found  me,  has  caused  this  de- 
lay in  acknowledging  its  receipt." 

In  a  letter  of  December  5th,1811,to  Dr,  Benjamin  Rush, 
Jefferson,  after  alluding  to  letters  from  him,  wherein  he  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  himself, says: 

7b  Se^famin  Jtush. 

Two  of  the  Mr.  Coles,  my  neighbors  and  friends,  took  a 

tour  to  the  northward  during  the  last  summer.    In  Boston 
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they  fell  into  company  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  by  his  invita- 
tion passed  a  day  with  him  at  Braintree.  He  spoke  out  to 
them  every  thing  which  came  uppermost,  and  as  it  occurred 
to  his  mind,  without  any  reserve ;  and  seemed  most  disposed 
to  dwell  on  those  things  which  happened  during"  his  own 
Administration.  He  spoke  of  his  masters^  as  he  called  his 
Heads  of  Departments,  as  acting  above  his  control,  and  oft- 
en against  his  opinions.  Among  many  other  topics,  he  ad- 
verted to  the  unprincipled  licentiousness  of  the  press  against 
myself,  adding,  "I  always  loved  Jefferson,  and  still  love 
him." 

This  is  enough  for  me.     I  only  needed  this  knowledge  to 
revive  towards  him  all  the  affections  of  the  most  cordial  mo- 
ments of  our  lives I  wish,  therefore,  but  for  an  appo- 
site occasion  to  express  to  Mr.  Adams  my  unchanged  affec- 
tion for  him.     There  is  an  awkwardness  which  hangs  over 
the  resuming  a  coiTespondence  so  long  discontinued,  unless 
something  could  arise  which  should  call  for  a  letter.     Time 
and  chance  may  perhaps  generate  such  an  occasion,  of  which 
I  shall  not  be   wanting  in   promptitude  to  avail  myselC 
From  this  fusion  of  mutual  affections,  Mrs.  Adams  is,  of 
course,  separated.     It  will  only  be  necessary  that  I  never 
name  her.*    In  your  letters  to  Mr.  Adams  you  can  perhaps 

*  It  should  here  be  shown  that  the  coldness  between  JeiFerson  and  Mrs. 
Adams  was  but  a  temporary  interniption  of  a  friendship  which  lasted  for 
fully  forty  years,  closed  only  by  the  death  of  Mi*s.  Adams,  in  1818.  The 
following  letter  from  Mrs.  Adams,  written  in  1 786,  will  evince  the  friendship 
which  then,  and  for  years  before,  existed  between  her  and  Jefferson.  Here- 
inbefore, at  page  304  of  this  volume,  will  be  found  a  letter  of  condolence 
from  Mrs.  Adams  to  Jefferson,  upon  the  death  of  his  daughter.  Maria  Jef- 
ferson Eppes  (1804) ;  and  hereafter,  at  page  368,  Jefferson's  last  letter  to 
Mrs.  Adams,  written  in  1817 ;  followed  by  Jefferson's  letter  of  condolence  to 
John  Adams  (November,  1818),  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Adams. 

From  Mrs,  Adams. 

London,  Grosvenor  Square,  Feb.  11th,  1786. 
Col.  Humphries  talks  of  leaving  us  on  Monday.  It  is  with  regret,  I  assure 
you.  Sir,  that  we  part  with  him.  His  visit  here  has  given  us  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  more  acquainted  .with  his  real  worth  and  merit,  and  our  friend- 
ship for  him  has  risen  in  proportion  to  our  intimacy.  The  two  American  Sec- 
retaries of  Legation  would  do  honor  to  their  country  placed  in  more  distin- 
guished stations.  Yet  these  missions  abroad,  circumscribed  as  they  are  in 
point  of  expenses,  place  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  in  the  lowest  point 
of  view  of  any  envoy  from  any  other  Court ;  and  in  Europe  every  being  is  es- 
timated, and  every  country  valued,  in  proportion  to  their  show  and  splendor. 
In  a  private  station  I  have  not  a  wish  for  expensive  living,  but,  whatever  my 
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sn^geat  my  continued  cordiality  towards  him,  and,  tno wing 
this,  shonid  an  occasion  of  writing  first  present  itself  to  him, 
he  will  perhaps  avail  himself  of  it,  as  I  certainly  will,  shonid 
it  first  occur  to  me.  No  ground  for  jeiilonsy  now  existing, 
he  will  certainly  give  fair  play  to  the  natural  warmth  of  his 
heart.  Perhaps  I  may  open  the  way  in  some  letter  to  my 
old  fidend  Gerry,  who,  I  know,  is  in  habits  of  the  greatest 
intimacy  with  hira,  I  have  thus,  my  friend,  laid  my  heart 
open  to  you,  because  you  were  bo  kind  as  to  take  an  interest 
in  healing  again  Revolutionary  affections,  which  have  ceased 
in  espreBaion  only,  but  not  in  their  existence.  tJod  ever 
bless  you,  and  preserve  you  in  life  and  health. 

To  this  letter  Dr.  Rnsh  replied  as  follows : 

From  Setyaifdft  Rush, — [Se(raie(.] 

PhiliidelphiB,  Doc.  I7th,  1811, 

My  dear  old  Friend — Tours  of  December  5th  came  to 
hand  yesterday.     I  was  isharmed  with  the  subject  of  it.     In 

(air  conntrf  women  mt-y  Ihint,  and  I  hear  ihey  envy  my  aituntioa,  1  will  most 
joyfully  exdiange  Europe  for  America,  and  my  public  for  a  private  life.  I  am 
really  surfeited  with  Europe,  and  most  heartily  long  for  the  rural  cottage,  the 
purer  and  honeater  manners  of  my  native  land,  where  damestii;  happiness 
reigns  unrivalled,  and  virtue  and  honor  go  hand  in  hand.  1  hope  one  reason 
more  will  give  us  aii  opportunity  of  making  our  escnpe.  At  present  we  are  in 
the  situation  of  Sterne's  starling. 

Congress  have  by  the  last  dispatches  informed  this  Conn  that  they  expect 
tbem  to  appoint  a  minister.  It  is  said  (not  officially)  that  Mr,  Temple  is 
coldly  recedved,  that  no  Englishman  hati  visited  him,  and  the  Americans  are 
not  very  sudal  with  him.  Bat  as  Colonel  Hnmpliries  will  be  able  to  f^\e  you 
every  intelligence,  there  can  be  no  oceatiion  for  my  adding  any  thing  further 
than  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  endeavored  to  execute  yonr  commission 
agreeably  to  your  directions.  Enclosed  you  will  find  the  memoraodun.  [ 
purchased  a  amall  trunk.  wMch  I  think  you  will  find  nsafoi  to  yon  to  put  die 
shirts  in,  as  they  will  not  be  liable  to  get  nibbed  on  the  journey.  If  the  bal* 
ance  should  prove  in  my  favor,  I  will  request  you  to  send  me  4  ellfi  of  cam- 
bric at  about  \i  Itvres  per  ell  or  IS,  a  pair  of  bhick  lace  lappets — ^thexe  are 
what  the  ladies  wear  at  court— and  12  ella  of  black  lace  at  fl  or  T  livren  per 
ell.  Some  gentleman  coming  this  way  will  be  so  kind  as  to  put  them  in  hla 
pocket,  and  Mrs.  Barchiy,  I  dare  eny,  will^take  the  trouble  of  purchasing  them 
for  me ;  for  troubling  you  with  soch  trifling  mutters  is  a  little  like  putting 
Hercules  to  the  distaff. 

My  love  to  Miss  Jefieiiion,  and  compliments  to  Mr.  Short.  Mrs.  Siddons 
is  acting  again  npon  the  stage,  and  I  hope  Colonel  Humphries  will  prevail 
with  you  to  cross  the  Channel  to  see  her.  Be  assured,  dear  Sir,  that  nothing 
would  give  more  pleasure  to  your  friends  here  than  a  visit  from  you,  and 
that  number  I  claim  tbe  honor  of  snbsciibing  myself,  A.  Ada; 


.- ,. -.._ .,  —  perBon  wbn  msdB  Mrs.  A. 'a,  S  of  as 

mrlng  lilk,  witbout  glraps,  aad  at  tbe  muet  GiaUonable  coloi&l 
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order  to  hasten  the  object  you  have  suggested,  I  sat  down 
last  evening  and  selected  such  passages  from  your  letter  as 
contained  the  kindest  expressions  of  regard  for  Mr.  Adams, 
and  transmitted  them  to  him.     My  letter  which  contained 
them  was  concluded,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  for  I  kept 
no  copy  of  it,  with  the  following  words :  "  Fellow-laborers, 
in  erecting  the  fabric  of  American  liberty  and  independence! 
fellow-sufferers  in  the  calumnies  and  falsehoods  of  party  rage! 
fellow-heirs  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  posterity !  and 
fellow-passengers  in  the  same  stage  which  must  soon  convey 
you  both  into  the  presence  of  a  Judge  with  whom  forgive- 
ness and  love  of  enemies  is  the  only  condition  of  your. ac- 
ceptance, embrace— embrace  each  other — bedew  your  letter 
of  reconciliation  with  tears  of  affection  and  joy.     Let  there 
be  no  retrospect  of  your  past  differences.    Explanations  may 
be  proper  between  contending  lovers,  but  they  are  never  so 
.between  divided  friends.     Were  I  near  you,  I  would  put  a 
pen  in  your  hand,  and  guide  it  while  it  wrote  the  following 
note  to  Mr.  Jefferson :  '  My  dear  old  friend  and  fellow-labor- 
er in  the  cause  of  the  liberties  and  independence  of  our  com- 
mon country,  I  salute  you  with  the  most  cordial  good  wish- 
es for  your  health  and  happiness.  John  Adams.'  " 

Jefferson's  Jiopesi^  were  realized  by  receiving  early  in  the 
ye^r  1812  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams.  It  is  pleasing  to  see 
with  what  eagerness,  he  meets  this  advance  from  his  old 
friend.     In  his  reply  he  says : 

To  John  Adams. 

A  letter  from  you  calls  up  recollections  very  dear  to  my 
mind.  It  carries  me  back  to  the  times  when,  beset  with  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers,  we  were  fellow-laborers  in  the  same 
cause,  struggling  for  what  is  most  valuable  to  man,  his  right 
of  seff-government.  Laboring  always  at  the  same  oar,  with 
some  wave  ever  ahead  threatening  to  overwhelm  us,  and  yet 
passing  harmless  under  our  bark,  we  knew  not  how,  we  rode 
through  the  storm  with  heart  and  hand,  and  made  a  happy 

port But  whither  is  senile  garrulity  leading  me  ? 

Into  politics,  of  which  I  have  taken  final  leave.  I  think  lit- 
tle of  them,  and  say  less.  I  have  given  up  newspapers  in 
exchange  for. Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  for  Newton  and  £a- 
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did,  and  I  find  myself  much  the  happier.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, I  look  back  to  former  occurrence!),  in  remembrance  of 
our  old  friends  and  fellow-laborers  who  have  falleu  before 
IIS.  Of  the  signerB  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  I 
see  now  living  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  on  your  aide  of 
the  Potomai',  and,  on  this  side,  myself  alone. 

You  and  I  have  been  wonderfully  spared,  and  myself  with 
remarkable  health,  and  a  considerable  activity  of  body  and 
mind.  I  am  on  horseback  three  or  four  hours  of  every  day; 
visit  three  or  four  times  a  year  a  possession  I  have  ninety 
miles  distant,  performing  the  winter  journey  on  horseback. 
I  walk  little,  however,  a  single  mile  being  too  much  for  me ; 
and  I  live  in  the  midst  of  my  grandchildren,  one  of  whom 
has  lately  promoted  me  to  be  a  great-grand  father,  I  have 
heai^l  with  pleasure  that  you  also  retain  good  health,  and  a 
greater  power  of  e.Yercise  in  walking  than  I  do.  But  I 
would  rather  have  heard  this  from  yourself,  and  that,  writing 
a  letter  like  mine,  full  of  egotisms,  and  of  details  of  your 
health,  your  habits,  oecnpations,  and  enjoyments,  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  in  the  race  of  life  you  do 
not  keep,  in  its  physical  di'cline,  the  same  distance  ahead  of 
me  which  you  have  done  in  political  honors  and  achieve- 
ments. No  circumstances  have  lessened  the  interest. I  feel 
in  these  particulars  respecting  yourself;  none  have  suspend- 
ed for  one  moment  my  sincere  esteem  for  you,  and  I  now 
salute  you  with  unchanged  affection  and  respect. 

Mr,  Adams  having  had  somg.  affliction  in  his  household, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  &t  the  close  of  a  letter  written  to  him  in  Octo- 
ber, 1813,  says  : 

To  John  Adams. 

On  the  subject  of  the  poaisciipt  of  yours  of  August  the 
16th,  and  of  Mrs,  Adams's  letter,  I  am  silent,  I  know  the 
depth  of  the  affliction  it  has  caused,  and  can  sympathize 
with  it  the  more  sensibly,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  degree  of 
affliction,  produced  by  the  loss  of  those  dear  to  us,  which  ex- 
perience has  not  taught  me  to  estimate.  I  have  ever  folind 
time  and  silence  the  only  medicine,  and  these  but  assuage, 
they  never  can  suppress,  the  deep-drawn  sigh  which  recol- 
lection forever  brings  np,  until  recollectiou  and  life  are  ex- 
tingnisbed  together, 
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In  a  letter  written  to  Dr.  Walter  Jones  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1814,  we  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  descriptions  of 
character  to  be  found  in  the  English  language,  and  the  most 
heartfelt  tribute  to  General  Washington  which  has  ever 
flowed  from  the  pen  of  any  man.     Jefferson  writes: 

JeffersorCs  Character  of  Washington. 

You  say  that  in  taking  General  Washington  on  your 
shoulders,  to  bear  him  harmless  through  the  Federal  coali- 
tion, you  encounter  a  perilous  topic.  I  do  not  think  so. 
You  have  given  the  genuine  history  of  the  course  of  his 
mind  through  the  trying  scenes  in  which  it  was  eng-aged, 
and  of  the  seductions  by  which  it  was  deceived,  but  not  de- 
praved. I  think  I  knew  General  Washington  intimately 
and  thoroughly ;  and  were  I  called  on  to  delineate  his  char- 
acter, it  should  be  in  terras  like  these : 

His  mind  was  great  and  powerful  without  being  of  the 
very  first  order ;  his  penetration  strong,  though  not  so  acute 
as  that  of  a  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke  ;  and,  as  far  as  he  saw, 
no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.     It  was  slow  in  operation, 
being  little  aided  by  invention  or  imagination,  but  sure  in 
conclusion.     Hence  the  common  remark  of  his  officers,  of  the 
advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where,  hearing  all 
suggestions, he  selected  whatever  was  best;  and  certainly  no 
general  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously.     But  if 
deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action,  if  any  member  of 
his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was  slow 
in  a  readjustment.     The  consequence  was,  that  he  often  fail- 
ed in  the  field,  and  rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at 
Boston  and  York.     He  was  incapable  of  fear,  meeting  per- 
sonal danger  with  the  calmest  unconcern. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was  pru- 
dence, never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every  consider- 
ation, was  maturely  weighed  ;  refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt, 
but,  when  once  decided,  going  through  with  his  purpose, 
whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity  was  most  pure, 
his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known,  no  motives 
of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being 
able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of 
the  words,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.     His  temper  was 
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naturally  u'ritable  and  liij^li-toned ;  but  reflection  and  reso- 
hition  b^d  obtained  a  firm  and  babitual  asuetideUL'y  over 
it.  If  ever,  however,  it  bi'oke  its  bonds,  he  was  most  tre- 
mcndoua  in  his  wrath.  In  hi§  expenses  he  was  honor- 
able, but  exact;  liberal  in  contribution  to  whatever  prom- 
ised utibty;  but  frowning  and  unyielding  on  all  visionary 
projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity.  His  heart 
was  not  warm  in  its  afibetions ;  but  ije  exactly  calculated 
every  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  solid  CBteem  proportioned 
to  it. 

His  person,  you  know,  was  fine,  hie  stature  exactly  what 
one  would  wish,  his  deportment  easy,  erect  and  noble;  the 
best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that 
could  be  seen  on  horseback. 

Although  in  the  cirele  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be 
unreserved  with  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in  conversation, 
his  colloquial  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  possessing 
neither  copiousness  of  ideas  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  puhlic, 
when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unready,  short, 
and  embarrassed.  Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  difi^usely,  in 
an  easy  and  correct  stylo.  This  he  b&d  acquired  by  conver- 
sation with  the  world,  ibr  liis  education  was  merely  reading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to  which  he  added  survey- 
ing at  a  later  day.  His  time  was  employed  in  action  chief- 
ly, reading  little,  and  that  only  in  agriculture  and  English 
history.  His  correspondence  became  necessarily  extensive; 
and,  with  journalizing  his  agricultural  proceedings,  occupied 
most  of  bis  leisure  hours  within-doors. 

On  the  whole,  bis  character  was,  in  Its  mass,  pei-fect;  in 
nothing  bad,  in  few  points  indiflerent ;  and  it  may  truly  be 
said,  that  never  did  natnre  and  fortune  combine  more  per- 
fectly to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  place  him  in  the  same 
constellation  with  whatever  worthies  have  merited  fiom 
man  an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  his  was  ihe  singular 
destiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country  suo- 
cessfnlly  through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  establishment  of 
its  independence;  of  conducting  its  councils  through  the 
Birth  of  a  Government  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until 
it  had  settled  down  into  a  qnict  and  orderly  train ;  and  of 
scrupulously  obeying  the  laws  through  the  whole  of  bis  ca- 
reer, civil  and  military,  of  whi:.'h  the  history  of  the  world  fur- 
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nishes  no  other  example.     How,  then,  can  it  be  peHlous  for 

you  to  take  such  a  man  on  your  shoulders? 

He  has  often  declared  to  me  that  he  considered  our  new 
Constitution  as  an  experiment  on  the  practicability  of  repub- 
lican government,  and  with  what  dose  of  liberty  man  could 
be  trusted  for  his  own  good ;  that  he  was  determined  the 
experiment  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  would  lose  the  last 

drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of  it I  do  believe  that 

General  Washington  had  not  a  firm  confidence  in  the  dura- 
bility of  our  Government I  felt  on  his   death,  with 

my  countrymen,  that  "  Verily  a  great  man  hath  fallen  this 
day  in  Israel." 

The  following  pleasing  anecdote  in  relation  to  Jefferson's 
devotion  to  Washington  is  remembered  by  his  family. 
Long  years  after  he  had  retired  from  public  life,  some  ad- 
mirer of  Jefferson's,  who  lived  in  France,  sent  a  wreath  of 
immortelles  to  a  member  of  the  family  at  Monticello,  w^ith 
the  request  that  it  might  be  placed  round  his  brow  on  his 
birthday.  Jefferson  ordered  it  to  be  placed,  instead,  on 
Washington's  bust,  where  it  ever  afterwards  rested. 

On  another  occasion,  while  riding  after  night  with  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  the  conversation  fell  upon  Washington. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  warm  in  his  expressions  of  praise  and  love 
for  him,  and  finally,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  exclaimed, 
"  Washington's  fame  will  go  on  increasing  until  the  bright- 
est constellation  in  yonder  heavens  shall  be  called  by  his 
name !" 

How  different  was  the  education  in  which  such  men  as 
Washington  and  Jefferson  were  trained  from  the  more  mod- 
ern system,  so  happily  criticised  by  the  latter,  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  bearing  date  July 
5,1814: 

To  John  Adams, 

But  why  am  I  dosing  you  with  these  antediluvian  topics  ? 
Because  I  am  glad  to  have  some  one  to  whom  they  are  fa- 
miliar, and  who  will  not  receive  them  as  if  dropped  from  the 
moon.     Our  post-revolutionary  youth  are  born  under  happier 
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Btars  than  you  and  I  were.  They  acquire  all  learning  in 
theii'  mother's  womh,  and  bring  it  into  the  world  ready- 
made.  The  information  of  books  is  no  longer  necessary; 
and  all  knowledge  whii:h  is  not  innate  is  in  contempt,  or  neg- 
lect at  least.  Every  folly  must  nin  its  round ;  and  bo,  I  sup- 
pose, must  that  of  self-learning  and  self-sufficiency ;  of  reject- 
ing the  knowledgB  acquired  in  past  ages,  and  stalling  on  the 
new  ground  of  intuition.  When  sobered  by  experience,  I 
hope  our  successors  will  tnni  their  attention  to  the  advan- 
tages of  education — I  mean  of  education  on  the  broad  scale, 
and  not  that  of  the  petty  academies,  as  they  call  themselves, 
which  are  starting  np  in  every  neighborhood,  and  where  one 
or  two  men,  possessing  Latin  and  sometimes  Greek,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  globes,  and  the  lirst  six  books  of  Euclid,  imagine 
and  communicate  this  as  the  sura  of  science.  They  commit 
their  pupils  to  the  theatre  of  the  world  with  just  taste 
enough  of  learning  to  he  alienated  from  industrious  pursuits, 
and  not  enough  to  do  service  in  the  ranks  of  science. 

The  following  to  an  old  friend  finds  a  place  here 

To  Mrs.  Trist. 

MonEicello,  Dec.  2etb,  I  SI  4. 

My  good  Friend — The  mail  between  us  passes  very  slowly. 
Your  letter  of  November  17  reached  this  place  on  the  I4th 
inst.  only,  I  think  while  you  were  writing  it  the  candle 
must  have  burnt  blue,  and  that  a  priest  or  some  other  con- 
jurer should  have  been  called  in  to  exorcise  your  room.  To 
be  serious,  however,  your  view  of  things  is  more  gloomy  than 
necessary.  True,  we  are  at  war — that  that  war  was  unsuc- 
cessful by  land  the  first  year,  hut  honorable  the  same  year 
by  sea,  and  equally  by  sea  and  land  ever  since.  Our  re- 
sources, both  of  men  and  money,  are  abundant,  if  wisely 
called  forth  and  administered.  I  acknowledge  that  expe- 
rience does  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  led  our  Legislatures  into 
the  best  course  of  either 

I  think,  however,  there  will  be  peace.  The  negotiators  at 
Ghent  are  agi-ced  in  every  thing  except  as  to  a  rag  of  Maine, 
which  we  can  not  yield  nor  they  seriously  care  about,  but  it 
serves  them  to  hold  by  until  they  can  hear  what  the  Con- 
vention of  Hartford  will  do.    "Wlieu  they  shall  see,  as  they 
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will  see,  that  nothing  is  done  there,  they  will  let  go  their 
hold,  and  we  shall  have  peace  on  the  statzes  ante  beUum, 
You  have  seen  that  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  refuse  to 
join  the  mutineers,  and  Connecticut  does  it  with  a  "  saving 
of  her  duty  to  the  Federal  Constitution."  Do  you  believe 
that  Massachusetts,  on  the  good  faith  and  aid  of  little  Rhode 
Island,  will  undertake  a  war  against  the  rest  of  the  Union  and 
the  half  of  herself?     Certainly  never — so  much  for  politics. 

We  are  all  well,  little  and  big,  young  and  old.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Divers  enjoy  very  so-so  health,  but  keep  about.  Mr. 
Randolph  had  the  command  of  a  select  corps  during  sum- 
mer; but  that  has  been  discharged  some  time.  TV^e  are 
feeding  our  horses  with  our  wheat,  and  looking  at  the  taxes 
coming  on  us  as  an  approaching  wave  in  a  storm ;  still  I 
think  we  shall  live  as  long,  eat  as  much,  and  drink  as  much, 
as  if  the  wave  had  already  glided  under  our  ship.  Some- 
how or  other  these  things  find  their  way  out  as  they  come 
in,  and  so  I  suppose  they  will  now.  God  bless  you,  and  give 
you  health,  happiness,  and  hope,  the  real  comforters  of  this 

nether  world. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

In  a  letter  to  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  inviting  a  visit  from  him, 
and  written  on  March  16th,  1815,  he  says:  "You  will  find 
me  in  habitual  good  health,  great  contentedness,  enfeebled 
in  body,  impaired  in  memory,  but  without  decay  in  my 
friendships." 

In  a  letter  written  to  Jean  Baptiste  Say  a  few  days  earlier 
than  the  one  just  quoted,  he  speaks  thus  of  the  society  of  the 
country  around  him:  "The  society  is  much  better  than  is 
common  in  country  situations ;  perhaps  there  is  not  a  better 
country  society  in  the  United  States.     But  do  not  imagine 
this  a  Parisian  or  an  academical  society.    It  consists  of  plain, 
honest,  and  rational  neighbors,  some  of  them  well-informed, 
and  men  of  reading,  all  superintending  their  farms,  hospita- 
ble and  friendly,  and  speaking  nothing  but  English.     The 
manners  of  every  nation   are   the   standard  of  orthodoxy 
within  itself.     But  these  standards  being  arbitrary,  reason- 
able people  in  all  allow  free  toleration  for  the  manners,  as 
for  the  religion,  of  others." 
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Wc  get  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  his  daily 
habits  in  a  letter  written  to  a,  fi-iend  in  the  spring  of  1616. 
He  writes; 

I  relaia  good  health,  and  am  rather  feeble  to  walk  much, 
hut  ride  with  ease,  passing  two  or  three  hours  a  day  on 
horseback,*  and  every  three  or  four  months  taking,  in  a  car- 
nage, a  journey  of  ninety  miles  to  a  distant  possession,  where 
I  pasa  a  good  deal  of  ray  time.  My  eyes  need  the  aid  of 
glasses  by  night,  and,  with  small  print,  in  the  day  also.  My 
hearing  is  not  quite  so  sensible  as  it  used  to  be ;  no  tooth 
shaking  yet,  but  shivering  and  shrinking  in  body  from  the 
cold  are  now  experienced,  my  thermometer  having  been  as 
low  as  12°  tiiis  morning. 

My  greatest  oppression  is  a  correapondence  afflictingly  la- 
borious, the  extent  of  which  I  have  long  been  endeavoring 
to  curtail.  This  keeps  me  at  the  drudgery  of  the  writing- 
table  all  the  prime  hours  of  the  day,  leaving  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  toy  appetite  for  reading  only  what  I  can  steal  from 
the  hours  of  sleep.  Could  I  reduce  this  epistolary  corvfe 
within  the  limits  of  my  friends  and  affairs,  and  give  the 
time  redeemed  from  it  to  reading  and  reflection,  to  history, 
ethics,  mathematics,  my  life  would  be  as  happy  as  the  infirm- 
ities of  age  would  admit,  and  I  should  look  on  its  consnrama- 
lioii  with  the  composure  of  one  "qui  mininmm  nee  metuit 
diem  nea  optat." 

The  cheerfulness  of  his  bright  and  happy  temper  gleams 
out  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  a  few 
months  later  to  John  Adams: 

To  John  Adams, 
Ton  ask  if  I  would  agree  to  live  my  seventy,  or,  rather, 
seventy-three,  years  over  again  ?  To  which  I  say,  yea.  I 
think,  with  you,  that  it  is  a  good  world,  on  the  whole ;  that 
it  has  been  framed  on  a  principle  of  benevolence,  and  more 
pleasure  than  pain  dealt  out  to  us.  There  are,  indeed  (who 
might  say  nay),  gloomy  and  hypochondriac  minds,  inhabit- 
ants of  diseased  bodies,  disgusted  with  the  present  and  de- 
s)iainiig  of  the  future;  always  counting  that  the  worst  will 

*  lie  was  at  this  line  in  hi«  Beventy-ibird  yeai. 
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happen,  because  it  may  happen.  To  these  I  say,  how  much 
pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never  happened! 
My  temperament  is  sanguine.  I  steer  ray  bark  with  Hope  in 
the  head,  leaving  Fear  astern.  My  hopes,  indeed,  sometimes 
fail ;  but  not  oftener  than  the  forebodings  of  the  gloomy. 
There  are,  I  acknowledge,  even  in  the  happiest  life,  some  ter- 
rible convulsions,  heavy  set-offs  against  the  opposite  page  of 

the  account 

Did  I  know  Baron  Grimm  while  at  Paris?      Yes,  most 
intimately.     He  was  the  pleasantest  and  most  conversable 
member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  while  I  was  there ;  a  man 
of  good  fancy,  acuteness,  irony,  cunning,  and  egoism.      No 
heart,  not  much  of  any  science,  yet  enough  of  every  one  to 
speak  its  language ;  his  forte  "was  belles-lettres,  painting",  and 
sculpture.     In  these  he  was  the  oracle  of  the  society,  and,  as 
such,  was  the  Empress  Catherine's  private  correspondent  and 
factor  in  all  things  not  diplomatic.     It  was  through  him  I 
got  her  permission  for  poor  Ledyard  to  go  to  Kamtschatka, 
and  cross  over  thence  to  the  western  coast  of  America,  in 
order  to  penetrate  across  our  continent  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  afterwards  adopted  for  Lewis  and  Clarke ; 
which  permission  she  withdrew  after  he  had  got  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  Kamtschatka,  had   him  seized,  brought 
back,  and  set  down  in  Poland. 

To  Mrs.  Trist 

Poplar  Forest,  April  28th,  1816. 

I  am  here,  my  dear  Madam,  alive  and  well,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  murderous  histories  of  the  winter,  I  have 
not  had  an  hour's  sickness  for  a  twelvemonth  past.  I  feel 
myself  indebted  to  the  fable,  however,  for  the  friendly  con- 
cern expressed  in  your  letter,  which  I  received  in  good 
health,  by  my  fireside  at  Monticello.  These  stories  will 
come  true  one  of  these  days,  and  poor  printer  Davies  need 
only  reserve  awhile  the  chapter  of  commiserations  he  had 
the  labor  to  compose,  and  the  mortification  to  recall,  after 
striking  off  some  sheets  announcing  to  his  readers  the  happy 
riddance.  But,  all  joking  apart,  I  am  well,  and  lefl  all  well 
a  fortnight  ago  at  Monticello,  to  which  I  shall  return  in  two 
or  three  days 

Jefferson  is  gone  to  Richmond  to  bring  home  my  new 
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great-grand-daughter.  Tour  fi'iends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Divers, 
are  habitually  in  poor  health  ;  well  enough  only  to  receive 
visits,  but  not  to  retoni  them  ;  and  this,  I  thiuk,  is  all  onv 
small  news  which  can  interest  you. 

On  the  general  scale  of  nations,  the  greatest  wonder  is 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena;  and  yet  it  is  where  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  lives  and  happiness  of  milliona  and  millions, 
had  he  been  deposited  there  twenty  years  ago.  Frnnee 
would  now  have  had  a  free  Government,  unstained  by  the 
enormities  she  has  enabled  him  to  commit  on  the  rest  of  ibe 
world,  and  unproatrated  by  the  vindictive  hand,  human  or 
divine,  now  so  heavily  bearing  upon  her.  She  deserves 
much  punishment,  and  her  successes  and  reverses  will  be  a 
wholesome  lesson  to  the  world  hereafter ;  but  she  has  now 
bad  enough,  and  we  may  lawfully  pray  for  her  resurrection, 
and  I  am  confident  the  day  is  not  distant.  No  one  who 
knows  that  people,  and  the  elasticity  of  their  character,  can 
believe  they  will  long  remain  crouched  on  the  earth  as  at 
present.  They  will  rise  by  acclamation,  and  woe  to  their 
riders.  What  havoc  are  we  not  yet  to  see  1  But  these  suf- 
ferings of  all  Europe  will  not  be  losit.  A  sense  of  the  rights 
of  man  is  gone  forth,  and  all  Europe  will  ere  long  have  rep- 
resentative governments,  more  or  less  fi-ee 

We  are  better  employed  in  establishing  universities,  col- 
leges, canals,  roads,  maps,  etc.  What  do  you  say  to  all  this  ? 
Who  could  have  believed  the  Old  Dominion  would  have 
roused  from  her  snpineness,  and  taken  euch  a  scope  at  her 
first  flight  1  My  only  fear  is  that  an  hour  of  repentance 
may  come,  and  nip  in  the  hud  the  execution  of  oonceptions 
so  magnanimous.  With  my  friendly  respects  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilmer,  accept  the  assurance  of  my  constant  attach- 
ment and  respect. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

In  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  (1817),  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  burden  of  his 
extensive  correspondence. 

To  John  Adams. 

Monticello,  Jnn.  11th,  181T. 
Dear  Sir — Forty-three  volumes    read   in    one    year,  nnfl 
twelve  of  them  <juarto  !     Dear  Sir,  how  I  envy  you  !     Half 
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a  dozen  octavos  in  that  space  of  time  are  as  much  as  I  am 
allowed.  I  can  read  by  candle-light  only,  and  stealing  long 
hours  from  my  rest;  nor  would  that  time  be  indulged  to 
me,  could  I  by  that  light  see  to  write.  From  sunrise  to  one 
or  two  o'clock,  and  often  from  dinner  to  dark,  I  am  drudging 
at  the  writing-table.  All  this  to  answer  letters  into  which 
neither  interest  nor  inclination  on  ray  part  enters ;  and  often 
from  persons  whose  names  I  have  never  before  heard.  Yet, 
writing  civilly,  it  is  hard  to  refuse  them  civil  answers.  This 
is  the  burthen  of  my  life,  a  very  grievous  one  indeed,  and 
one  which  I  must  get  rid  of. 

Delaplaine  lately  requested  me  to  give  him  a  line  on  the 
subject  of  his  book ;  meaning,  as  I  well  knew,  to  publish  it. 
This  I  constantly  refuse ;  but  in  this  instance  yielded,  that 
in  saying  a  word  for  him  I  might  say  two  for  myself.      I  ex- 
pressed in  it  freely  my  sufferings  from  this  source;  hoping 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  discre- 
tion of  those,  strangers  and  others,  who,  in  the  most  friendly 
dispositions,  oppress  me  with  their  concerns,  their  pursuits, 
their  projects,  inventions,  and  speculations,  political,  moral, 
religious,  mechanical,  mathematical,  historical,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
I  hope  the  appeal  will  bring  me  relief,  and  that  I  shall  be  left 
to  exercise  and  enjoy  correspondence  with  the  friends  I  love, 
and  on  subjects  which  they,  or  my  own  inclinations,  present. 
In  that  case  your  letters  shall  not  be  so  long  on  my  files  un- 
answered, as  sometimes  they  have  been  to  my  great  mortifi- 
cation. 

From  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Eppes,  written  the  pre- 
vious year,  I  take  the  following  extract : 

To  John  W,  Eppes, 

I  am  indeed  an  unskillful  manager  of  my  farms,  and  sensi- 
ble of  this  from  its  effects,  I  have  now  committed  them  to 
better  hands,  of  whose  care  and  skill  I  have  satisfactory 
knowledge,  and  to  whom  I  have  ceded  the  entire  direction.* 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  adequate  to  all 
my  wants,  and  to  place  me  at  entire  ease.     And  for  whom 

*"  The  person  here  alluded  to  was  his  gi-andson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph. 
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should  1  spare  in  preference  to  Francis,  on  sentiments  either 
of  duty  or  affection?  T  consider  all  my  gi-andohildren  as  if 
they  were  my  children,  and  want  nothing  but  for  them.  It 
is  impossible  that  I  could  reconcile  it  to  my  feelinge,  that  he 
alone  of  them  should  be  a  stranger  to  my  cares  and  contri- 
butions. 

From  this  extract  we  learn  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  found 
the  cares  of  his  large  estates  too  great  a  burden  for  him  to 
carry  in  his  advancing  years,  and  gladly  handed  them  over 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  grandson,  in  whose  skill  and  en- 
ei^y  he  expresses  such  perfect  confidence.  From  this  time 
until  the  day  of  Jefferson's  death,  we  shall  find  this  grand- 
son interposing  himself,  as  far  as  poesiblc,  between  his  grand- 
father and  his  financial  troubles,  and  trying  to  shield  him,  at 
least  durbg  his  life,  from  the  financial  ruin  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  situation  made  unavoidable.  With  his 
usual  sanguiue  temper,  Jefferson  did  not  appreciate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  his  property  was  involved. 

In  a  letter  to  his  young  grandson,  Francis  Eppes,  after 
alluding  to  his  studies, he  says: 

To  Francis  Eppes, 
But  while  you  endeavor,  by  a  good  store  of  learning,  to 
prepare  yourself  to  become  a  usefiil  and  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  your  country,  you  must  remember  that  this  never  can 
be  without  uniting  merit  with  your  learning.  Honesty,  dis- 
interestedness, and  good-nature  are  indispensable  to  procure 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  we  live,  and 
on  whose  esteem  onr  happiness  depends.  Never  suffer  a 
thought  to  be  harbored  in  your  mind  which  you  would  not 
avow  openly.  When  tempted  to  do  any  thing  in  secret,  ask  j 
yourself  if  you  would  do  it  in  public ;  if  you  wonld  not,  be 
sure  it  is  wrong.  In  little  disputes  with  your  companions, 
give  way  rather  than  insist  on  trifles,  for  their  love  and  the 
approbation  of  othei-a  will  be  worth  more  to  you  than  the 
trifle  in  dispute.  Above  all  things  and  at  all  times,  practise 
yourself  in  good,  humor;  this,  of  all  human  qualities,  is  the 
most  amiable  and  endearing  to  society.  Whenever  you  feel 
a  warmth  of  temper  rising,  check  it  at  onee,  and  suppress  it, 
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recollecting  it  would  make  you  unhappy  within  yourself  and 
disliked  by  others.  Nothing  gives  one  person  so  great  an 
advantage  over  another  under  all  circumstances.  Think  of 
these  things,  practise  them,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
love  and  confidence  of  the  world. 

I  have  given,  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  work,  the  charm- 
ing sketches  of  Monticello  and  its  owner  from  the  pens  of 
two  distinguished  Frenchmen,*  and,  fortunately,  the  Travel* 
of  Lieutenant  Hall,  a  British  oflScer,  enable  me  to  give  a  sinv 
ilar  sketch  from  the  pen  of  an  Englishman.  Their  national 
prejudices  and  enthusiasm  might  be  thought  to  have  made 
the  French  noblemen  color  their  pictures  too  highly  when 
describing  Jefferson ;  but  certainly,  if  ever  he  had  a  critical 
visitor,  a  British  officer  might  be  considered  to  have  been 
one,  and  in  this  view  the  following  pleasantly-written  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Hall's  visit  to  Monticello  in  1816  will  be  found 
particularly  interesting : 

Lieut,  HalVs  Visit  to  Jeffer8on,\ 

Having  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Jefferson  (Mr.  Hall  writes), 
I  ascended  his  little  mountain  on  a  fine  morning,  which  gave 
the  situation  its  due  effect.  The  whole  of  the  sides  and  base 
are  covered  with  forest,  through  which  roads  have  been  cut 
circularly,  so  that  the  winding  may  be  shortened  at  pleas- 
ure ;  the  summit  is  an  open  lawn,  near  to  the  south  side  of 
which  the  house  is  built,  with  its  garden  just  descending  the 
brow ;  the  saloon,  or  central  hall,  is  ornamented  with  several 
pieces  of  antique  sculpture,  Indian  arms,  mammoth  bones, 
and  other  curiosities  collected  from  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  I  found  Mr.  Jefferson  tall  in  person,  but  stooping 
and  lean  with  old  age,  thus  exhibiting  the  fortunate  mode 
of  bodily  decay  ^vhich  strips  the  frame  of  its  most  cumber- 
some parts,  leaving  it  still  strength  of  muscle  and  activity 
of  limb.  His  deportment  was  exactly  such  as  the  Marquis 
de  Chastellux  describes  it  above  thirty  years  ago.  "At  first 
serious,  nay  even  cold,"  but  in  a  very  short  time  relaxing 

*  Pages  58  et  seq. ,  and  235  et  seq. 

t  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  1816  and  1817,  by  Lieuten- 
ant Francis  Hall. 
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into  a  most  agreeable  amenity,  with  an  unabated  flow  of 
coDverBation  on  the  moet  ioteresting  topics  discuBSed  in  the 
most  gentlemanly  and  philosophical  manner. 

I  walked  with  him  round  his  grounds,  to  visit  his  pet  trfes 
ami  improvements  of  various  kinds.  During  the  walk  he 
poiuted  out  to  my  observation  a  conical  mountain,  rising 
singly  at  the  edge  of  the  southern  horizon  of  the  landscape ; 
its  distance,  he  said,  was  forty  miles,  and  its  dimensions  those 
of  the  greater  Egyptian  pyramid ;  bo  that  it  actually  repi-e- 
senta  the  appearance  of  the  pyramid  at  the  same  distance- 
There  is  a  small  cleft  visible  on  the  summit,  through  which 
the  true  meridian  of  Monticello  exactly  passes;  its  most  sin- 
gular property,  however,  is,  that  on  different  occasions  it 
looms,  or  altere  its  appearance,  becoming  sometimes  cylin- 
drical, sometimes  square,  and  sometimes  assuming  the  form 
of  an  inverted  oone.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  been  able  to  con- 
nect this  phenomenon  with  any  particular  season  or  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  except  that  it  most  commonly  occurred  in 
the  forenoon.  He  observed  that  it  was  not  only  wholly  un- 
accounted for  by  the  laws  of  vision,  but  that  it  had  not  as 
yet  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers  so  far  as  to  acquire 
a  name ;  that  of  "  looming  "  being,  in  fact,  a  term  applied  by 
sailors  to  appearances  of  a  similar  kind  at  sea.  The  Blue 
Mountains  arc  also  observed  to  loom,  though  not  in  so  re- 


I  slept  a  night  at  Monticello,  and  left  it  in  the  morning, 
with  such  a  feeling  as  the  traveller  quits  the  mouldering  re- 
mains of  a  Grecian  temple,  or  the  pilgrim  a  fountain  in  the 
desert.  It  would,  indeed,  argue  a  great  torpor,  both  of  under- 
standing and  heart,  to  have  looked  without  veneration  or  '\a 
terest  on  the  man  who  drew  iip  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  who  shared  in  the  councils  by  which  her  free- 
dom was  established ;  whom  the  unbought  voice  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens called  to  the  exei-cise  of  a  dignity  from  which 
his  own  moderation  impelled  him,  when  such  an  example 
was  most  salutary,  to  withdraw;  and  who,  while  he  dedi- 
cates the  evening  of  his  glorious  days  to  the  pursuits  of  sci- 
ence and  literature,  shuns  none  of  the  humbler  duties  of  pri- 
vate life;  but,  having  filled  a  seat  higher  than  that  of  kings, 
succeeds  with  graceful  dignity  to  that  of  the  good  neighbor, 
and  becomes  the  friendly  adviser,  lawyer,  physician,  and  even 
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gardener  of  his  vicinity.  This  is  the  still  small  voice  of  phi- 
losophy, deeper  and  holier  than  the  lightnings  and  earth- 
quakes which  have  preceded  it.  What  monarch  would  ven* 
ture  thus  to  exhibit  himself  in  the  nakedness  of  his  hnmani 
ty  ?  On  what  royal  brow  would  the  laurel  replace  the  dia- 
dem ?  But  they  who  are  born  and  educated  to  be  kings 
are  not  expected  to  be  philosophers.  This  is  a  just  answer, 
though  no  great  compliment,  either  to  the  governors  or  the 
governed. 

Early  in  1817  Jefferson  wrote  the  following  delightful  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Adams — the  last,  I  believe,  that  he  ever  address* 
ed  to  her : 

To  Mrs,  Adams, 

Monticello,  Jan.  11th,  1817. 

I  owe  you,  dear  Madam,  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  lettera 
communicated  in  your  favor  of  December  15th,  and  now  re- 
turned.    They  give  me  more  information  than  I  possessed 
before  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Tracy.*    But  what  is  infinitely 
interesting,  is  the  scene  of  the  exchange  of  Louis  XVIU.  for 
Bonaparte.     What  lessons  of  wisdom  Mr.  Adams  must  have 
read  in  that  short  space  of  time  !     More  than  fall  to  the  lot 
of  others  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.     Man,  and  the  man  of 
Paris,  under  those  circumstances,  must  have  been  a  subject 
of  profound  speculation  !     It  would  be  a  singular  addition  to 
that  spectacle  to  see  the  same  beast  in  the  cage  of  St.  Hele- 
na, like  a  lion  in  the  tower.     That  is  probably  the  closing 
verse  of  the  chapter  of  his  crimes.     But  not  so  with  Louis. 
He  has  other  vicissitudes  to  go  through. 

I  communicated  the  letters,  according  to  your  permission, 
to  my  grand-daughter,  Ellen  Randolph,  who  read  them  with 
pleasure  and  edification.  She  is  justly  sensible  of,  and  flat- 
tered by,  your  kind  notice  of  her ;  and  additionally  so  by 
the  favorable  recollections  of  our  Northern  visiting  friends. 
If  Monticello  has  any  thing  which  has  merited  their  remem- 
brance, it  gives  it  a  value  the  more  in  our  estimation ;  and 
could  I,  in  the  spirit  of  your  wish,  count  backward  a  score 
of  years,  it  would  not  be  long  before  Ellen  and  myself  would 

pay  our  homage  personally  to  Quincy.     But  those  twenty 

-^ — - —  < 

*  One  of  his  French  friends,  the  Comte  de  Tracy. 
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years !  Alae  I  where  are  they  ?  With  those  beyond  the 
flood.  Our  nest  meeting  must  then  be  in  tUe  country  to 
which  they  have  flown— a  country  for  ub  not  now  very  dis- 
tant. For  this  journey  we  shall  need  neither  gold  nor  silver 
in  our  purBe,nor  scrip,  nor  coats,  nor  staves.  Kor  is  the  pro- 
vision for  it  more  easy  than  the  preparation  has  been  kind. 
Nothing  proves  more  than  this,  that  the  Being  who  presides 
over  the  world  is  essentially  benevolent — stealing  from  us, 
one  by  one,  the  faculties  of  enjoyment,  searing  our  sensibili- 
ties, leading  us,  like  the  horse  in  his  mill,  round  and  round 
the  same  beaten  circle — 


To  flc 
To  tnsla  the  lasted, 
Less  tasteful ;  u'ar  a 
Another  vintage — 


wliat  we  have  Been, 
icl  Ht  each  return 
r  palates  Vi  decant 


until,  satiated  and  fatigued  with  this  leaden  iteration,  we 
ask  our  own  congi, 

I  heard  once  a  very  old  friend,  who  had  troubled  himself 
with  neither  poets  nor  philosophers,  say  the  same  thing  in 
plain  proBe,  that  he  was  tired  of  pulling  off  his  shoes  and 
stockings  at  night,  and  putting  them  on  again  in  the  morn- 
ing; The  wish  to  stay  here  is  thus  gradually  extinguished  ; 
but  not  so  easily  that  of  returning  once  in  a  while  to  see 
how  things  have  gone  on.  Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  future  felicity  is  to  be  a  constant  and  unimpassion- 
ed  view  of  what  is  passing  here.  If  so,  this  may  well  sup- 
ply the  wish  of  ocoasional  visits,  Mercier  has  given  us  a 
vision  of  the  year  2440  ;  bat  prophecy  is  one  thing,  and 
history  another.  On  the  whole,  however,  perhaps  it  is  wise 
and  well  to  be  contented  with  the  good  things  which  the 
Master  of  the  feast  places  before  us,  and  to  be  thankful  for 
what  we  have,  rather  than  thoughtfiil  about  what  we  have 

You  and  I,  dear  Madam,  have  already  had  more  than  an 
ordinary  portion  of  life,  and  more,  too,  of  health  than  the  gen- 
eral measure.  On  this  score  I  owe  boundless  thankfulness. 
Your  health  was  some  time  ago  not  so  good  as  it  has  been, 
and  I  perceive  in  the  letters  communicated  some  complaints 
still.  I  hope  it  is  restoi-ed ;  and  that  life  and  health  may  be 
continued  to  you  as  many  yeara  as  yourself  shall  wish,  is  the 
uncere  prayer  of  your  affeotionate  and  respectful  friend. 
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The  pleasant  intercourse  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mrs. 
Adams  terminated  only  with  the  death  of  the  latter,  which 
took  place  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1818,  and  drew  from  Jeffer- 
son the  following  beautiful  and  touching  letter  to  his  an- 
cient friend  and  colleague : 

To  John  Adams. 

Monticello,  November  13th,  1818. 
The  public  papers,  my  dear  friend,  announce  the  fatal  event 
of  which  your  letter  of  October  the  20th  had  given  me  omi- 
nous foreboding.     Tried  myself  in  the  school  of  affliction,  by 
the  loss  of  every  form  of  connection  which  can  rive  the  hu- 
man heart,  I  know  well,  and  feel  what  you  have  lost,  what 
you  have  suffered,  are  suffering,  and  have  yet   to  endure. 
The  same  trials  have  taught  me  that  for  ills  so  immeasura- 
ble time  and  silence  are  the  only  medicine.     I  will  not,  there- 
fore, hy  useless  condolences,  open  afresh  the  sluices  of  your 
grief,  nor,  although  mingling  sincerely  my  tears  with  youre, 
will  I  say  a  word  more  where  words  are  vain,  but  that  it  is 
of  some  comfort  to  us  both  that  the  term  is  not  very  dis- 
tant at  which  we  are  to  deposit  in  the  same  cerement  our 
sorrows  and  suffering  bodies,  and  to  ascend  in  essence  to  an 
ecstatic  meeting  with  the  friends  we  have  loved  and  lost, 
and  whom  we  shall  still  love  and  never  lose  ascain.     God 
bless  you  and  support  you  under  your  heavy  affliction. 

TH.  JEFFERSON 

In  the  following  letter  we  have  a  most  interesting  and 
minute  account  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  habits  and  mode  of  life : 

To  Doctor  Vine  UtUy. 

Monticello,  March  2l8t,  1819. 
Sir — Your  letter  of  February,  the  18th  came  to  hand  on 
the  1st  instant;  and  the  request  of  the  history  of  my  phys^ 
ical  habits  would  have  puzzled  me  not  a  little,  had  it  not 
,been  for  the  model  with  which  you  accompanied  it  of  Doc- 
tor Rush's  answer  to  a  similar  inquiry.  I  live  so  much  like 
other  people,  that  I  might  refer  to  ordinary  life  as  the  his- 
tory of  my  own.  Like  my  friend  the  Doctor,  I  have  lived 
temperately,  eating  little  animal  food,  and  that  not  as  an  ali- 
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merit  so  much  as  a  condiment  for  the  vegetables,  wliifli  con- 
stitute my  principal  diet.  I  double,  however,  the  Doctor's 
glaB3-Hnd-a-lialf  of  wine,  and  even  treble  it  with  a  friend ; 
but  halve  its  effect  by  diinkiiig  the  weak  wines  only.  The 
ardent  wities  I  can  not  drink,  uor  do  I  use  ardent  spirita  ia 
any  form.  Malt  liquors  and  cider  are  my  table  diinkt*,  and 
my  breakfast,  like  that  also  of  my  friend,  is  of  tea  and  cof- 
fee. I  have  been  blest  with  organs  of  digestion  which  ac- 
cept and  concoct  without  ever  murmuring  whatever  the 
palate  chooses  to  consign  to  them,  and  I  have, not  yet  lost 
a  tooth  by  age. 

I  was  a  hard  student  until  I  entered  on  the  business  of 
liie,  the  duties  of  which  leave  no  idle  time  to  those  disposed 
to  fulfill  them  ;  and  now,  retii'ed,  at  the  age  of  seventy-sixj 
I  am  again  a  hard  student.  Indeed,  my  ibndnesa  for  read- 
ing and  study  revolts  me  from  the  drudgery  of  letter-writ- 
ing ;  and  a  stiff  wrist,  the  conseqnence  of  an  early  disloca- 
tion, makes  writing  both  slow  and  painful,  I  am  not  so 
regular  in  my  sleep  as  the  Doctor  says  he  was,  devoting  to 
it  from  five  to  eight  hours,  according  as  my  company  or  the 
book  I  am  reading  interests  me  ;  and  I  never  go  to  bed  with- 
out a[)  hour,  or  half-hour's  reading,  of  something  moral  where- 
on to  ruminate  in  the  intervals  of  sleep.  But  whether  I  re- 
tii-e  to  bed  early  or  late,  I  rise  with  the  sun.  I  use  specta- 
cles at  night,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  day,  unless  in  read- 
ing small  print.  My  hearing  is  distinct  in  particnlar  con- 
versation, but  t  onfused  when  several  voices  cross  each  other, 
which  unfits  me  for  the  society  of  the  table. 

I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  my  friend  in  the  article 
of  health.  So  free  fi-om  catarrhs,  that  I  have  not  had  one 
(in  the  breast,  I  mean)  on  an  average  of  eight  or  ten  years 
through  lile.  I  ascribe  this  exemption  partly  to  the  habit 
of  bathing  my  feet  in  cold  water  every  morning  for  sixty, 
years  past.  A  fever  of  more  than  twenty-four  hours  I  have 
not  had  above  two  or  three  times  in  my  life.  A  pei'iodical 
headache  has  afilicted  me  occasionally,  once,  perhaps,  in  six 
or  eight  years,  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  which  seems 
now  to  have  left  me;  and,  except  on  a  late  occasion  of  in- 
disposition, I  enjoy  good  health ;  too  feeble,  indeed,  to  walk 
much,  but  riding  without  fatigue  six  or  eight  miles  a  day, 
and  sometimes  thirty  or  ibrty.  .  .  .    .       . 
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I  may  end  these  egotisms,  therefore,  as  I  began,  by  saying 
that  my  life  has  been  so  much  like  that  of  other  people,  that 
I  might  say  with  Horace,  to  every  one,  "  Nomine  mtUato^ 
narratur  fabida  de  ^e."  I  must  not  end,  however,  without 
due  thanks  for  the  kind  sentiments  of  regard  you  are  so 
good  as  to  express  towards  myself;  and  with  my  acknowl- 
edgments for  these,  be  pleased  to  accept  the  assurances  of 
my  respect  and  esteem. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

In  the  following  month  of  the  same  year  we  find  him  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  Mi*s.  Cosway,  who  had  long  been  silent. 
I  give  the  following  quotation  from  this  letter,  Jefferson's 
reply,  and  other  letters  from  her,  which  close  their  pleasant 
correspondence. 

From  Mrs,  Cosway, — [Extrctct.'] 

London,  April  7th,  1819. 

My  different  journeys  to  the  Continent  were  either  caused 
by  bad  health  or  other  particular  private  melancholy  mo- 
tives ;  but  on  any  sudden  information  of  Mr.  C.'s  bad  health, 
I  hastened  home  to  see  him.     In  my  stay  on  the  Continent, 
I  was  called  to  form  establishments  of  education  :  one  at  Ly- 
ons, which  met  with  the  most  flattering  success ;  and  lastly, 
one  in  Italy,  equally  answering  every  hoped-for  consolation. 
Oh !  how  often  have  I  thought  of  America,  and  wished  to 
have  exerted  myself  there !    Who  would  ever  have  imagined 
that  I  should  have  taken  up  this  line !     It  has  afforded  me 
satisfactions  unfelt  before,  after  having  been  deprived  of  my 
own  child.     What  comfortable  feelings  in  seeing  children 
grow  up  accomplished,  modest,  and  virtuous  women  !     They 
are  hardly  gone  home  from  the  establishment  at  fifteen,  but 
are  married  and  become  patterns  to  their  sex. 

But  am  I  not  breaking  the  rules  of  modesty  myself,  and 
boastins:  too  much?  In  what  better  manner  can  I  relate 
this  ?  However,  though  seemingly  settled  at  Lodi,  I  was 
ever  ready  to  return  home  when  called.  At  last,  at  the  first 
opening  of  communication  on  the  cessation  of  the  cruel  hos- 
tilities which  kept  us  all  asunder,  alarmed  at  the  indifferent 
accounts  of  Mr.  C.'s  health,  I  hastened  home.  He  is  much 
broken,  and  has  had  two  paralytic  strokes,  the  last  of  which 
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has  deprived  him  of  the  nse  of  his  right  hand  an<l  ami. 
Forgotten  by  the  arts,  suspended  from  the  direction  of  edu- 
cation (thongh  it  is  going  on  vastly  well  in  ray  absence),  I 
am  now  discharging  the  occupations  of  a  nurse,  happy  in 
the  eelf-gratificalion  of  doing  my  duty  with  no  otlicr  conso- 
lation. In  your  "Dialogue,"  your  Head  would  tell  me,  "That 
iB  enough ;"  your  Heart,  perhaps,  will  understand  I  might 
wish  for  more.     God's  will  be  done  ! 

What  a  loss  to  me  not  having  the  loved  Mrs.  Church ! 
and  how  grieved  1  was  when  told  she  was  no  more  among 
the  living  I  I  used  to  see  Madame  de  Corny  in  Paris.  She 
8till  lives,  but  in  bad  health.  She  is  the  only  one  left  of  the 
common  friends  we  knew.  Strange  changes,  over  and  over 
again,  all  over  Europe — yon  only  are  proceeding  on  welL 

Now,  my  dear  Sir,  forgive  this  long  letter.  May  I  flatter 
myself  to  hear  from  you  ?  Give  me  some  accounts  of  your- 
self as  you  used  to  do ;  instead  of  Challion  and  Paris,  talk  to 
me  of  Monticello. 

To  Mrs,  Comcay. 

Monticollo,  Dec.  27th,  1820. 

"  Over  the  length  of  silence  I  draw  a  curtain,"  is  an  ex- 
pression, my  dear  friend,  of  your  cherished  letter  of  April  7, 
1819,  of  which,  it  might  seem,  I  have  need  to  avail  myself; 
but  not  so  really.  To  seveuty-seven  heavy  years  add  two 
of  prostrate  health,  during  which  all  correspondence  has 
been  suspended  of  necessity,  and  you  have  the  tnie  cause  of 
not  having  heard  from  me.  My  wrist,  too,  dislocated  in  Par- 
is while  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  there  with  you,  is,  by 
the  effect  of  years,  now  so  stiffened  that  writing  is  become 
a  slow  and  painful  operation,  and  scarcely  ever  undertaken 
but  under  the  goad  of  imperious  business.  But  I  have  nev- 
er lost  sight  of  your  letter,  and  give  it  now  the  first  place 
among  those  of  my  trans- Atlantic  friends  which  have  been 
lying  unacknowledged  during  the  same  period  of  ill  health. 

I  rejoice,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  are  well ;  for  your 
silence  on  that  subject  encourages  me  to  presume  it.  And 
next,  that  you  have  been  so  usefully  and  pleasingly  occupied 
in  preparing  the  minds  of  others  to  enjoy  the  blessings  you 
yourself  have  derived  from  the  same  source — a  cultivated 
miud.     Of  Mr.  Cosway  I  fear  to  say  any  thing,  such  is  tbe 
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disheartening  account  of  the  state  of  his  health  given  in 
your  letter;  but  here  or  wherever,  I  ara  sure  he  has  all  the 
happiness  which  an  honest  life  assures.  Nor  will  I  say  any 
thing  of  the  troubles  of  those  among  whom  you  live.  I  see 
they  are  great,  and  wish  them  happily  out  of  them,  and  es- 
pecially that  you  may  be  safe  and  happy,  whatever  be  their 
issue. 

I  will  talk  about  Monticello,  then,  and  my  own  country,  as 
is  the  wish  expressed  in  your  letter.    My  daughter  Randolph, 
whom  you  knew  in  Paris  a  young  girl,  is  now  the  mother  of 
eleven  living  children,  the  grandmother  of  about  half  a  dozen 
others,  enjoys  health  and  good  spirits,  and  sees  the  worth  of 
her  husband  attested  by  his  being  at  present  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  we  live.     Among  these  I  live  like  a  pa- 
triarch of  old.     Our  friend  Trumbull  is  well,  and  is  profita- 
bly and  honorably  employed  by  his  country  in  commemo- 
rating with  his  pencil  some  of  its  Revolutionary  honors.     Of 
Mrs.  Conger  I  hear  nothing,  nor,  for  a  long  time,  of  Madame 
de  Corny.     Such  is  the  present  state  of  our  former  coterie — 
dead,  diseased,  and  dispersed.     But  "  tout  ce  qui  est  differ^ 
n'est  pas  perdu,"  says  the  French  proverb,  and  the  religion 
you  so  sincerely  profess  tells  us  we  shall  meet  again 

Mine  is  the  next  turn,  and  I  shall  meet  it  with  good-will ; 
for  after  one's  friends  are  all  gone  before  them,  and  our  fac- 
ulties leaving  us,  too,  one  by  one,  why  wish  to  linger  in  mere 
vegetation,  as  a  solitary  trunk  in  a  desolate  field,  from  which 
all  its  former  companions  have  disappeared.  You  have 
many  good  years  remaining  yet  to  be  happy  youreelf  and 
to  make  those  around  you  happy.  May  these,  my  dear 
friend,  be  as  many  as  yourself  may  wish,  and  all  of  them 
filled  with  health  and  happiness,  will  be  among  the  last  and 
warmest  wishes  of  an  unchangeable  friend. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  original  of  the  following  letter,  now  lying  before  me, 
is  edged  with  black : 

From  Mrs.  Cosway. 

London,  July  15th,  1821. 

My  dear  and  most  esteemed  Friend — The  appearance  of 
this  letter  will  inform  you  I  have  been  left  a  widow.  Poor 
Mr.  Cosway  was  suddenly  taken  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  and,  be 
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iDg  the  third,  proved  his  last.  At  the  time  we  had  hopes  he 
would  enjoy  a  few  years,  for  he  had  never  beea  so  well  and 
so  happy.  Change  of  air  was  rendered  necessary  for  his 
health.  I  took  a  very  charming  house,  and  fitted  it  up 
handsomely  and  comfortably  ^-ith  those  pictures  and  things 
which  he  liked  most. 

All  my  thoughts  and  actions  were  for  him.  He  had  neg- 
lected his  aSaii-s  very  much,  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  take 
them  into  my  hands  I  was  astonished.  I  took  every  means 
of  ameliorating  them,  and  had  succeeded,  at  least  for  his 
comfort,  and  my  consolation  was  his  constantly  repeating 
how  well  and  how  happy  he  was.  We  had  an  auction  of  all 
his  effects,  and  his  bouse  in  Stratford  Place,  which  lasted  two 
months.  My  fatigue  was  excessive.  Tlie  sale  did  not  pro- 
duce as  much  as  wc  expected,  but  enough  to  make  him  com- 
fortable, and  prevent  his  being  embarrassed,  as  he  might 
have  been  had  I  not  lived  accordingly.  Every  body  thought 
he  was  very  rich,  and  I  was  astonished  when  put  into  the 
real  knowledge  of  his  situation.  He  made  his  will  two  yeara 
ago,  and  left  me  sole  executrix  and  mistress  of  every  thing. 

After  having  settled  every  thing  here,  and  provided  for 
three  cousins  of  Mr.  C's,  I  shall  retire  from  this  bustling  and 
insignificant  world  to  my  favorite  college  at  Lodi,  as  I  al- 
ways intended,  where  I  can  employ  myself  so  happily  in  do- 
ing good. 

I  wish  Monticello  was  not  so  far — I  would  pay  you  a  visit, 
were  it  ever  so  much  out  of  my  way  ;  but  it  is  impossible. 
I  long  to  hear  from  you.  The  remembrance  of  a  person  I  so 
highly  esteem  and  venerate  affords  me  the  happiest  consola- 
tions, and  your  patriarchal  situation  delights  me — such  as  I 
expected  from  you.  Notwithstanding  your  indifference  for 
a  world  of  which  you  make  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  and  members,  1  wish  you  may  still  enjoy  many 
years,  and  feel  the  happiness  of  a  nation  which  produces  such 
characters, 

I  will  write  again  before  I  leave  this  country  (at  this  mo- 
ment in  so  boisterous  an  occupation,  as  you  must  be  inform- 
ed of),  and  I  will  send  you  my  direction.  I  shall  go  through 
Paris  and  talk  of  you  with  Madame  de  Corny.  Believe  me 
ever  your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 

MARIA  COSWAY. 


I 
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From  Mrs,  Cosway, — [Mctract.l 

Milan,  Jane  18th,  1823. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  undertaking  you  announce  me 
of  the  fine  building*  which  occupies  your  taste  and  knowl- 
edge, and  gratifies  your  heart.  The  work  is  worthy  of  you 
— you  are  worthy  of  such  enjoyment.  Nothing,  I  think,  is 
more  useful  to  mankind  than  a  good  education.  I  may  say 
I  have  been  very  fortunate  to  give  a  spring  to  it  in  this 
country,  and  see  those  children  I  have  had  the  care  of  turn 
out  good  wives,  excellent  mothers,  et  bonnes  fetnmes  de  mir 
nage^  which  was  not  understood  in  these  countries,  and  which 
is  the  principal  object  of  society,  and  the  only  useful  one. 

I  wish  I  could  come  and  learn  from  you ;  were  it  the  far- 
thest part  of  Europe  nothing  would  prevent  me,  but  that  im- 
mense sea  makes  a  great  distance.  I  hope,  however,  to  hear 
from  you  as  often  as  you  can  favor  me.  I  am  glad  you  ap- 
prove my  choice  of  Lodi.  It  is  a  pretty  place,  and  free  from 
the  bustle  of  the  world,  which  is  become  troublesome.  "W^hat 
a  change  since  you  were  here  !  I  saw  Madame  de  Corny 
when  at  Paris :  she  is  the  same,  only  a  little  older. 

From  Mrs,  Cosway, 

Florence,  Sept.  24th,  1824. 

My  dear  Sir,  and  good  Friend — I  am  come  to  visit  ray  na- 
tive country,  and  am  much  delighted  with  every  thing  round 
it.  The  arts  have  made  great  progress,  and  Mr.  Cos  way's 
drawings  have  been  very  much  admired,  which  induced  me 
to  place  in  the  gallery  a  very  fine  portrait  of  his.  I  have 
found  here  an  opportunity  of  sending  this  letter  by  Leghora, 
which  I  had  not  at  Milan. 

I  wish  much  to  hear  from  you,  and  how  you  go  on  with 
your  fine  Seminary.  I  have  had  my  grand  saloon  painted 
with  the  representation  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  most  distinguished  objects  of  them.  I  am  at  loss  for 
America,  as  I  found  very  few  small  prints — however,  Wash- 
ington town  is  marked,  and  I  have  left  a  hill  bare  where 
I  would  place  Monticello  and  the  Seminary :  if  you  favor 

*  The  University  of  Virginia. 
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me  with  some  deBcription,  that  I  might  have  them  intro- 
duced, you  would  oblige  me  much.  I  am  just  setting  out  for 
my  home.  Pray  write  to  me  at  Lodi,  and,  if  this  reaches 
you  safely,!  will  write  longer  by  the  same  way.  Believe  me 
ever,  your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

MAEIA  COSWAT. 
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Letters  to  John  Adams. — Number  of  Letters  written  and  received. — To  John 
Adams. — Breaks  his  Arm. — ^Letter  to  Judge  Johnson. — To  Liafayette. — 
The  University  of  Virginia. — ^Anxiety  to  have  Southern  Young  Men  edu- 
cated at  the  South. — Letters  on  the  Subject. — Lafayette's  Visit  to  Ameri- 
ca.— His  Meeting  with  Jefferson. — Daniel  Webster's  Visit  to  Monticello, 
and  Description  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

In  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  we  find  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son not  complaining  of,  but  fully  appreciating  the  rapidity 
with  which  old  age  and  its  debilities  were  advancing  on 
him: 

To  John  Adams. 

Monticello,  June  1st,  1822. 
It  is  very  long,  my  dear  Sir,  since  I  have  written  to  you. 
My  dislocated  wrist  is  now  become  so  stiff  that  I  write  slow- 
ly and  with  pain,  and  therefore  write  as  little  as  T  can.     Yet 
it  is  due  to  mutual  friendship  to  ask  once  in  a  while  how  we 
do.     The  papers  tell  us  that  General  Stark  is  off  at  the  age 
of  93.     Charles  Thompson  still  lives  at  about  the  same  age 
— cheerful,  slender  as  a  grasshopper,  and  so  much  without 
memory  that  he  scarcely  recognizes  the   members   of  his 
household.     An  intimate  friend  of  his  called  on  him  not  long 
since;  it  was  difficult  to  make  him  recollect  who  he  was, 
and,  sitting  one  hour,  he  told  him  the  same  story  four  times 
over.     Is  this  life — 

"With  lab'ring  step 
To  tread  our  former  footsteps? — pace  the  round 
Eternal? — to  beat  and  beat 
The  beaten  track? — to  see  what  we  have  seen, 
To  taste  the  tasted? — o'er  our  palates  to  decant 
Another  vintage?" 

It  is  at  most  but  the  life  of  a  cabbage  ;  surely  not  worth  a 
wish.  When  all  our  faieulties  have  left,  or  are  leaving  us, 
one  by  one — sight,  hearing,  memory — every  avenue  of  pleas- 
ing sensation  is  closed,  and  athumy,  debility,  and  malaise  left 
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in  their  places — when  friends  of  our  youth  are  all  gone,  and 
a  generation  is  risen  around  us  whom  we  kqow  not,  is  death 
an  evil  ? 

"When  one  by  one  oar  ties  are  torn, 
And  friend  from  friend  is  snatched  tbrlorn. 
When  nun  is  left  atone  to  moiirn, 
Oh '.  then  how  sweet  it  is  to  die ! 
When  trembling  limbs  refuse  their  woght, 
And  films  dow  gathering  dim  the  sight, 
When  elouds  obscure  the  menial  light, 
Tia  nature's  kindest  boon  lo  die ! " 

I  really  think  so.  I  have  ever  dreaded  a  doting  old  age ; 
and  my  health  has  been  generally  so  good,  and  is  now  so 
good,  that  I  dread  it  still.  The  rapid  decline  of  my  strength 
during  the  last  winter  has  made  me  hope  sometimes  that  I 
see  land.  During  summer  1  enjoy  its  temperature ;  but  I 
abudder  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  wish  I  could  sleep 
thi-ough  it  with  the  dormouse,  and  only  wake  with  Mm  in 
spring,  if  ever.  They  say  that  Stark  could  walk  about  his 
room.  I  am  told  you  walk  well  and  firmly.  I  can  only. 
reach  my  garden,  and  that  with  sensible  fatigue.  I  ride, 
however,  daily.  But  reading  is  my  delight.  I  should  wish 
never  to  put  pen  to  paper;  and  the  more  because  of  the 
treacherous  practice  some  people  have  of  publishing  one's 
letters  without  leave.  Lord  Mansfield  declared  it  a  breach 
of  trust,  and  punishable  at  law.  I  think  it  should  he  a  pen- 
itentiary felony;  yet  you  will  have  seen  that  they  have 
drawn  me  out  into  the  arena  of  the  newspapers.*  Although 
I  know  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  buckle  on  the  armor  of  youth, 
yet  my  indignation  would  not  permit  me  passively  to  re- 
ceive the  kick  of  an  ass. 

To  turn  to  the  news  of  the  day,  it  seems  that  the  canni- 
bals of  Europe  are  going  to  eating  one  another  again.  A 
war  between  Kussia  and  Turkey  is  like  the  battle  of  the  kite 
and  snake.  Whichever  destroys  the  other  leaves  a  destroy- 
er the  less  for  the  world.  This  pugnacious  humor  of  man- 
kind seems  to  he  the  law  of  his  nature,  one  of  the  obstacles 
to  too  great  multiplication  provided  in  the  mechanism  of  the'  ' 
universe.  The  cocks  of  the  hen-yard  kill  one  another.  Bears, 
bulls,  rams,  do  the  same.     And  the  horse,  in  his  wild  state, 

made  on  him  by  one 
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kills  all  the  young  males,  until,  worn  down  with  age  and 
war,  some  vigorous  youth  kills  him,  and  takes  to  himself  the 
harem  of  females.  I  hope  we  shall  prove  how  much  happier 
for  man  the  Quaker  policy  is,  and  that  the  life  of  the  feeder 
is  better  than  that  of  the  fighter ;  and  it  is  some  consolation 
that  the  desolation  by  these  maniacs  of  one  part  of  the  earth 
is  the  means  of  improving  it  in  other  parts.  Let  the  latter 
be  our  office,  and  let  us  milk  the  cow,  while  the  Russian 
holds  her  by  the  horns,  and  the  Turk  by  the  tail.  God  bless 
you,  and  give  you  health,  strength,  and  good  spirits,  and  as 
much  of  life  as  you  think  worth  having. 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  he  gives  really  a  pitiable 
account  of  the  tax  on  his  strength  which  letter-writing  had 
become.  Mr.  Adams  had  suggested  that  he  should  publish 
the  letter  just  quoted,  by  way  of  letting  the  public  know 
how  much  he  suffered  from  the  number  of  letters  he  had  to 
answer.     Jefferson,  in  reply,  says : 

To  John  Adams, 

I  do  not  know  how  far  you  may  suffer,  as  I  do,  under  the 
persecution  of  letters,  of  which  every  mail  brings  a  fresh 
load.  They  are  letters  of  inquiry,  for  the  most  part,  always 
of  good-will,  sometimes  from  friends  whom  I  esteem,  but 
much  oftener  from  persons  whose  names  are  unknown  to 
me,  but  written  kindly  and  civilly,  and  to  which,  therefore, 
civility  requires  answers.  Perhaps  the  better-known  failure 
of  your  hand  in  its  function  of  writing  may  shield  you  in 
greater  degree  from  this  distress,  and  so  far  qualify  the  mis- 
fortune of  its  disability.  I  happened  to  turn  to  my  letter- 
list  some  time  ago,  and  a  curiosity  was  excited  to  count  those 
received  in  a  single  year.  It  was  the  year  before  the  last.  I 
found  the  number  to  be  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty-seven, many  of  them  requiring  answers  of  elaborate  re- 
search, and  all  to  be  answered  with  due  attention  and  con- 
sideration. Take  an  average  of  this  number  for  a  week  or 
a  day,  and  I  will  repeat  the  question  suggested  by  other 
considerations  in  mine  of  the  1st.  Is  this  life?  At  best  it 
is  but  the  life  of  a  mill-horse,  who  sees  no  end  to  his  circle 
but  in  death.     To  such  a  life  that  of  a  cabbage  is  paradisa 
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It  occurs,  then,  that  my  condition  of  existence,  truly  stated 
in  that  letter,  if  better  known,  might  check  the  kind  indis- 
cretions which  are  so  heavily  depressing  the  departing  hours 
of  life.     Such  a  relief  would,  to  me,  be  an  ineflfable  blessing. 

The  reader  can  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  cor- 
respondence, which,  in  his  old  age,  became  such  a  grievous 
burden  to  the  veteran  statesman,  from  the  fact  that  the  let- 
ters received  by  him  that  were  preserved  amounted  to  twen- 
ty-six thousand  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  while  the  copies  left 
by  him,  of  those  which  he  himself  had  written,  numbered  six- 
teen thousand.  These  were  but  a  small  portion  of  what  he 
wrote,  as  he  wrote  numbei^fe  of  which  he  retained  no  copies. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  estimate  of  Napoleon's  character  is  found 
in  the  following  interesting  extract  from  a  letter  written  to 
Mr.  Adams,  February  24, 1823 : 

To  John  Adams, —  Character  of  Napoleon. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  O'Meara's  Bonaparte.  It 
places  him  in  a  higher  scale  of  understanding  than  I  had  aU 
lotted  him.  I  had  thought  him  the  greatest  of  all  military 
captains,  but  an  indifferent  statesman,  and  misled  by  unwor- 
thy passions.  The  flashes,  however,  which  escaped  from  him 
in  these  conversations  with  O'Meara  prove  a  mind  of  great 
expansion,  although  not  of  distinct  development  and  reason- 
ing. He  seizes  results  with  rapidity  and  penetration,  but 
never  explains  logically  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
he  arrives  at  them. 

This  book,  too,  makes  us  forget  his  atrocities  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  commiseration  of  his  sufferings.  I  will  not  say 
that  the  authorities  of  the  world,  charged  with  the  care  of 
their  country  and  people,  had  not  a  right  to  confine  him  for 
life,  as  a  lion  or  tiger,  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation. 
There  was  no  safety  to  nations  while  he  was  permitted  to 
roam  at  large.  But  the  putting  him  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
by  lingering  tortures  of  mind,  by  vexations,  insults,  and  dep- 
rivations, was  a  degree  of  inhumanity  to  which  the  poison- 
ings and  assassinations  of  the  school  of  Borgia  and  den  of 
Marat  never  attained.  The  book  proves,  also,  that  nature 
had  denied  him  the  moral  sense,  the  first  excellence  of  well- 
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organized  man.  If  he  could  seriously  and  repeatedly  affirm 
that  he  had  raised  himself  to  power  without  ever  having 
committed  a  crime,  it  proved  that  he  wanted  totally  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  If  he  could  consider  the  millions 
of  human  lives  which  he  had  destroyed,  or  caused  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  desolations  of  countries  by  plunderings,  burn- 
ings, and  famine,  the  destitutions  of  lawful  rulers  of  the 
world  without  the  consent  of  their  constituents,  to  place  his 
brothers  and  sisters  on  their  thrones,  the  cutting  up  of  es- 
tablished societies  of  men  and  jumbling  them  discordantly 
together  again  at  his  caprice,  the  demolition  of  the  fairest 
hopes  of  mankind  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights  and  amel- 
ioration of  their  condition,*  and  all  the  numberless  train  of 
his  other  enormities — the  man,  I  say,  who  could  consider  all 
these  as  no  crimes,  must  have  been  a  moral  monster,  against 
whom  every  hand  should  have  been  lifted  to  slay  him. 

You  are  so  kind  as  to  inquire  after  my  health.  The  bone 
of  my  arm  is  well  knitted,  but  my  hand  and  fingers  are  in  a 
discouraging  condition,  kept  entirely  useless  by  an  OBdema- 
tous  swelling  of  slow  amendment.  God  bless  you,  and  con- 
tinue your  good  health  of  body  and  mind. 

The  broken  arm  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  this  letter  was 
caused  by  an  accident  which  Mr.  Jefferson  met  with  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1822.  While  descending  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  from  one  of  the  terraces  at  Monticello,  a  de- 
cayed plank  gave  way  and  threw  him  forward  at  full  length 
on  the  ground.  To  a  man  in  his  eightieth  year  such  a  fall 
might  have  been  fatal,  and  Jefferson  was  fortunate  in  escap- 
ing with  a  broken  arm,  though  it  gave  him  much  pain  at  the 
time,  and  was  a  serious  inconvenience  to  him  during  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life.  Though  debarred  from  his  usual 
daily  exercise  on  horseback  for  a  short  time  after  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  he  resumed  his  rides  while  his  arm  was  yet 
in  a  sling.  His  favorite  riding-horse.  Eagle,  was  brought  up 
to  the  terrace,  whence  he  mounted  while  in  this  disabled 
state.  Eagle,  though  a  spirited  Virginia  full-blood,  seemed 
instinctively  to  know  that  his  venerable  master  was  an  in- 
valid ;  for,  usually  restless  and  spirited,  he  on  these  occasions 
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Stood  as  quietly  aa  a  lamb,  and,  leaning  np  towards  the  ter- 
race, Beemed  to  wish  to  aid  the  crippled  octogeDarian  as  he 
mounted  into  the  saddle. 

I  make  the  following  extraetH  from  a  letter  full  of  interest, 
written  to  Judge  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  early  in  the 
summer  of  1823.     He  writes: 

To  Judge  Johnson. 

What  a  treasure  will  he  found  in  General  Washington's 
cabinet,  when  it  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  as  candid  a 
friend  to  truth  as  he  was  himself! 

With  respect  to  hia  [Washington's]  Farewell  Address,  to 
the  authorship  of  which,  it  seems,  there  are  conflicting  claims, 
I  can  state  to  you  some  facts.  He  had  determined  to  decline 
a  re-election  at  the  end  of  his  first  term,  and  so  far  deter- 
mined, that  he  had  requested  Mr.  Madison  to  prepare  for 
him  something  valedictory,  to  be  addressed  to  his  constitu- 
ents on  his  retirement.  This  was  done :  but  he  was  finally 
persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  a  second  election,  to  which  qo  one 
more  strenuously  pressed  him  than  myself,  from  a  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  strengthening,  by  longer  habit,  the  re- 
spect necessary  for  that  office,  which  the  weight  of  his  char- 
acter only  could  effect.  When,  at  the  end  of  this  second 
term,  his  Valedictory  came  out,  Mr.  Madison  recognized  in 
it  several  passages  of  his  draught ;  several  others,  we  were 
both  satisfied,  wei-e  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton ;  and  others 
from  that  of  the  President  himself  These  he  probably  put 
into  the  hands  of  Hamilton  to  form  into  a  whole,  and  hence 
it  may  all  appear  in  Hamilton's  handwriting,  as  if  it  were  all 
of  his  composition 

The  close  of  my  second  sheet  warns  me  that  it  is  time  now 
to  relieve  yoa  from  this  letter  of  unmerciful  length.  Indeed, 
I  wonder  how  I  have  accomplished  it,  with  two  crippled 
wrists,  the  one  scarcely  able  to  move  my  pen,  the  other  to 
hold  my  paper.  But  I  am  hurried  sometimes  beyond  the 
sense  of  pain,  when  unbosoming  myself  to  friends  who  har- 
monize with  me  in  principle.  You  and  I  may  differ  occa- 
sionally in  details  of  minor  consequence,  as  no  two  minds, 
more  than  two  faces,  are  the  same  in  every  feature.  But  our 
genei-al  objects  are  the  same — to  preserve  the  republican 
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forms  and  principles  of  our  Constitution,  and  cleave  to  the 
salutary  distiibution  of  powers  which  that  has  established. 
These  are  the  two  sheet-anchors  of  our  Union.  If  driven 
from  either,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  foundering.  To  my 
prayers  for  its  safety  and  perpetuity,  I  add  those  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  your  health,  happiness,  and  usefulness  to  your 
country. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1823  he  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Lafayette,  the  following  extracts  from  which  show  how 
well  he  felt  the  infirmities  of  old  age  advancing  upon  him ; 

To  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, — {Extracts.'] 

Monticello,  November  4th,  1823. 

My  dear  Friend — Two  dislocated  wrists  and  crippled  fin- 
gers have  rendered  writing  so  slow  and  laborious,  as  to 
oblige  me  to  withdraw  from  nearly  all  correspondence — not 
however,  from  yours,  while  I  can  make  a  stroke  with  a  pen. 
We  have  gone  through  too  many  trying  scenes  together  to 
forget  the  sympathies  and  affections  they  nourished 

After  much  sickness,  and  the  accident  of  a  broken  and  dis- 
abled arm,  I  am  again  in  tolerable  health,  but  extremely  de- 
bilitated, so  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk  into  my  garden. 
The  hebetude  of  age,  too,  and  extinguishment  of  interest  in 
the  things  around  me,  are  weaning  me  from  them,  and  dis- 
pose me  with  cheerfulness  to  resign  them  to  the  existing 
generation,  satisfied  that  the  daily  advance  of  science  will 
enable  them  to  administer  the  commonwealth  with  increased 
wisdom.     You  have  still  many  valuable  years  to  give  to 
your  country,  and  with  my  prayers  that  they  may  be  years 
of  health  and  happiness,  and  especially  that  they  may  see  the 
establishment  of  the  principles  of  government  which  you 
have  cherished  through  life,  accept  the  assurance  of  my  con- 
stant friendship  and  respect. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  in  a  reply  to  a  request  of 
Isaac  Engelbrecht  that  he  would  send  him  something  from 
his  own  hand,  he  writes :  "  Knowing  nothing  more  moral, 
more  sublime,  more  worthy  of  your  preservation  than  Da- 
vid's description  of  the  good  man,  in  his  15  th  Psalm,  I  will 
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here  transcribe  it  from  Brady  and  Tate's  version :"  he  then 
gives  the  Psalm  in  full. 

In  alluding  to  this  year  of  Mb  life,  his  biographer  says, 
"Mr.  Jefferson's  absorbing  topic  throughout  1824  was  the 
University."  He  had  first  interested  himself  in  this  institu- 
tion in  the  year  1817.  The  plan  originally  was  only  to  es- 
tablish a  college,  to  be  called  the  "  Central  College  of  Vir- 
ginia;" but  in  his  hands  it  was  enlarged,  and  consummated 
in  the  erection  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  whose  classic 
dome  and  columns  are  now  lit  up  by  the  morning  I'ays  of 
the  same  sun  which  shines  on  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  his 
own  once  happy  home.*/  The  architectural  plans  and  form 
of  government  and  instruction  for  this  institution  afforded 
congenial  occupation  for  his  declining  years,  and  made  it 
emphatically  the  child  of  his  old  age.  While  the  buildings 
were  being  erected,  his  visits  to  them  were  daily ;  and  from 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  terrace  at  Monticello  he  frequent- 
ly watched  the  workmen  engaged  on  them,  through  a  tele- 
scope which  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity. / 

His  toil  and  labors  for  this  institution,  and  the  obstacles 
which  he  had  to  overcome  in  procuring  the  necessary  funds 
from  the  Virginia  Legislature,  served  to  distract  his  thoughts, 
in  a  measure,  from  those  pecuniary  embarrassments  which, 
though  resulting  from  his  protracted  services  to  his  country, 
so  irabittered  the  closing  yearg  of  his  honored  life.  None 
appreciated  more  highly  than  himself  the  importance  of  es- 
tablishing Southern  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  South- 
em  young  men.  We  find  allusions  to  this  subject  scattered 
through  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  during- this  period 
of  his  lite. 

How  entirely  he  was  absorbed  in  this  darling  project  of 
his  old  age,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Adams,  October  12, 1823  : 


I 
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To  John  Adams, 

I  do  not  write  with  the  ease  which  your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 18th  supposes.  Crippled  wrists  and  fingers  make  writ- 
ing slow  and  laborious.  But  while  writing  to  you,  I  lose  the 
sense  of  these  things  in  the  recollection  of  ancient  times, 
when  youth  and  health  made  happiness  out  of  every  thing. 
I  forget  for  a  while  the  hoary  winter  of  age,  when  we  can 
think  of  nothing  but  how  to  keep  ourselves  warm,  and  how 
to  get  rid  of  our  heavy  hours  until  the  friendly  hand  of  death 
shall  rid  us  of  all  at  once.  Against  this  tedium  vitce^  how- 
ever, I  am  fortunately  mounted  on  a  hobby,  which,  indeed,  I 
should  have  better  managed  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ; 
but  whose  easy  amble  is  still  sufficient  to  give  exercise  and 
amusement  to  an  octogenary  rider.  This  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University,  on  a  scale  more  comprehensive,  and 
in  a  country  more  healthy  and  central,  than  our  old  William 
and  Mary,  which  these  obstacles  have  long  kej)t  in  a  state 
of  languor  and  inefficiency. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  inviting 
him  to  Monticello,  shows  what  little  interest  he  took  in  pol- 
itics : 

You  must  be  contented  with  the  plain  and  sober  family 
and  neighborly  society,  with  the  assurance  that  you  shall 
hear  no  wrangling  about  the  next  President,  although  the 
excitement  on  that  subject  will  then  be  at  its  acme.  Nu- 
merous have  been  the  attempts  to  entangle  me  in  that  im- 
broglio. But  at  the  age  of  eighty,  I  seek  quiet,  and  abjure 
contention.  I  read  but  a  single  newspaper,  Ritchie's  JEhi. 
quirer^  the  best  that  is  published  or  ever  has  been  j^ublished 
in  America. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  J.  C.  Cabell,  written  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professors  for  the  University,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  sounds  strangely  now  in  an  age  when 
nepotism  is  so  rife : 

In  the  course  of  the  trusts  I  have  exercised  through  life 
with  powers  of  appointment,  I  can  say  with  truth,  and  with 
unspeakable  comfort,  that  I  never  did  appoint  a  relation  to 
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office,  and  that  merely  because  I  never  saw  the  case  in  which 
some  one  did  not  offer,  or  occur,  better  qualified  ;  and  I  have 
the  most  unlimited  confidence  that  in  the  appointment  of 
Professors  to  oui-  nursling  institution  every  individual  of 
my  associates  will  look  with  a  single  eye  to  the  sublimation 
of  its  character,  and  adopt,  as  oar  sacred  motto,  "De^r  dig- 
nioriP    In  this  way  it  will  honor  us,  and  bless  our  country. 

In  August,  1824,  the  people  of  the  United  States  were,  as 
Jefferson  wrote  to  a  friend,  thrown  into  a  "delirium"  of  joy 
by  the  arrival  in  New  York  of  Lafayette.  He  had  left  their 
shores  foity  years  before,  loaded  with  all  the  honors  that  an 
admiring  and  victorious  people  could  heap  upon  a  generous 
and  gallant  young  defender.  Filled  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  youth,  genius,  and  patriotism,  he  had  relumed  to 
fais  beloved  France  with  a  future  full  of  promise  and  hope; 
and  now,  after  having  passed  through  the  storms  of  two 
Revolutions,  after  having  seen  his  fairest  hopes,  both  for 
himself  and  his  country,  perish,  he  came  back  to  America,  an 
impoverished  and  decrepit  old  man.  His  misfortunes,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Americans,  gave  him  greater  claims  on  their  love 
and  sympathy,  and  his  visit  was  really  triumphal.  Jeffer- 
son, in  describing  his  tour  through  the  country,  wrote :  "  He 
is  making  a  triumphant  progress  through  the  States,  from 
town  to  town,  with  acclamatioas  of  welcome,  such  as  no 
crowned  head  ever  received." 

In  writing  to  Lafayette  to  hasten  his  visit  to  Monticellp, 
where  he  was  impatiently  expected,  Jefferson  says ; 

To  Lafayette. 
What  a  history  have  we  to  run  over,  from  the  evening  that 
yourself,  Mousnier,  Beman,  and  other  patriots  settled,  in  my 
house  in  Paris,  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  you  wished. 
And  to  trace  it  through  all  the  disastrous  chapters  of  Robcs- 
piene,  Barras,  Bonaparte,  and  the  Bourbons  !  These  things, 
however,  are  for  our  meeting.  You  mention  the  return  of 
Miss  Wright  to  America,  accompanied  by  her  sister ;  but  do 
not  say  what  her  stay  is  to  be,  nor  what  her  course.  Should 
it  lead  her  to  a  visit  of  our  University,  which  in  its  archi- 
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tecture  only  is  as  yet  an  object,  herself  and  her  companion 
will  nowhere  find  a  welcome  more  hearty  than  with  Mi-s. 
Randolph,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Monticello.  This  Athe- 
naeum of  our  countVy,  in  embryo,  is  as  yet  but  promise ;  and 
not  in  a  state  to  recall  the  recollections  of  Athens.  But 
every  thing  has  its  beginning,  its  growth,  and  end  ;  and  who 
knows  with  what  future  delicious  morsels  of  philosophy,  and 
by  what  future  Miss  Wright  raked  from  its  ruins,  the  world 

may,  some  day,  be  gratified  and  instructed  ? But  all 

these  things  d  revoir ;  in  the  mean  time  we  are  impatient 
that  your  ceremonies  at  York  should  be  over,ap4sive  you 
to  the  embraces  of  friendship.  -^ 

Tp  Monticello,  where  "  the  embraces  of  friendship  "  await- 
ed him,  Lafayette  accordingly  went,  and  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  touching  and  beautiful  scene  witnessed  by 
those  who  saw  the  meeting  between  these  two  old  fi-iends 
and  veteran  patriots  has  been  furnished  me  by  his  grandson, 
Mr!  Jefferson  Randolph,  who  was  present  on  that  memorable 
occasion : 

Lafayette  and  Jefferson  in  1824. 

The  lawn  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  house  at  Monticello 
contains  not  quite  an  acre.  On  this  spot  was  the  meeting  of 
Jefferson  and  Lafayette,  on  the  latter's  visit  to  the  United 
States.  The  barouche  containing  Lafa3'^ette  stopped  at  the 
edge  of  this  lawn.  His  escort — one  hundred  and  twenty 
mounted  men — formed  on  one  side  in  a  semicircle  extending 
from  the  carriage  to  the  house.  A  crowd  of  about  two  hun- 
dred men,  who  were  drawn  together  by  curiosity  to  witness 
the  meeting  of  these  two  venerable  men,  formed  themselves 
in  a  semicircle  on  the  opposite  side.  As  Lafayette  descend- 
ed from  the  carriage,  Jefferson  descended  the  steps  of  the 
portico.  The  scene  which  followed  was  touching.  Jeffer- 
son was  feeble  iand  tottering  with  age — Lafayette  perma* 
nently  lamed  and  broken  in  health  by  his  long  confinement 
in  the  dungeon  of  Olmutz.  As  they  approached  each  other, 
their  uncertain  gait  quickened  itself  into  a  shufiling  run, 
and  exclaiming,  "Ah,  Jefferson !"  "Ah,  Lafayette  !"  they  burst 
into  tears  as  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms.     Among  the 
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four  hundred  men  witnessing  the  scene  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye — no  sound  savft  an  occasional  suppressed  eob.  The  two 
Old  men  entered  the  house  as  the  crowd  dispersed  in  pro- 
found silence. 

At  a  dinner  given  to  Lafayette  in  Charlottesville,  besides 
the  "  Nation's  Guest,"  there  were  present  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe.  To  the  toast;  "Thomas  Jefferson  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — alike  identified  with  tfi.e  Catise 
o/'Zifierty,"  Jefferson  responded  in  a  few  written  remarks, 
which  were  read  by  Mr.  Southall.  We  find  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  fi-om  them  a  graceful  and  heartfelt  tribute  to  his 
well-loved  friend: 

I  joy,  my  friends,  in  your  joy,  inspired  by  the  visit  of  this 
our  ancient  and  distinguished  leader  and  benefactor.  His 
deeds  in  the  war  of  independence  you  have  heard  and  read. 
They  are  known  to  you,  and  embalmed  in  your  memories  , 
and  in  the  pages  of  faithful  history.  His  deeds  in  the  peace 
which  followed  that  war,  are  perhaps  not  known  to  you ; 
but  I  can  attest  them.  When  I  was  stationed  in  his  coun- 
try, for  the  purpose  of  cementing  its  friendship  with  qura 
and  of  advancing  our  mutual  interests,  this  friend  of  both 
was  my  most  powerful  auxiliary  and  advocate,  lie  made 
our  cause  his  own,  as  in  truth  it  was  that  of  his  native  coun- 
try also.  His  influence  and  connections  there  were  great. 
All  doors  of  all  departments  were  open  to  him  at  all  times; 
to  me  only  formally  and  at  appointed  times.  In  truth  I  only 
held  the  nail,  he  drove  it.  Honor  him,  then,  as  your  benefac* 
tor  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1B24  Daniel  Webster  visit- 
ed Monticello,  and  spent  a  day  or  two  there.  He  has  left  «fi 
an  account  of  this  visit,  contmning  a  minute  description  of 
Jefferson's  personal  appearance,  style  of  dress,  and  habits. 
After  giving  extracts  from  this  account,  Mr,  Randall,  in  his 
,  Life  of  Jefferson,  says:  "These  descriptions  appearing  to  us 
to  lack  some  of  those  gradations  and  qualifications  in  expres- 
sion which  are  essential  to  convey  accurate  impressions,  we 
sought  an  opinion  on  them  from  one  as  familiar  with  Mr. 
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Jefferson,  with  his  views  and  modes  of  expressiou,  as  any 
person  ever  was,  and  received  the  following  reply  ; 


-,  1857. 


My  dear  Mr.  Randall — First,  on  the    subject  of 

Mr.  Jefferson's  personal  appearance.  Mr.  Webster's  descrip- 
tion of  it  did  not  please  me,  because,  though  I  will  not  stop 
to  quarrel  with  any  of  the  details,  the  general  impression  it 
was  calculated  to  produce  seemed  to  me  an  unfavorable  one ; 
that  is,  a  person  who  had  never  seen  my  grandfather,  would, 
from  Mr.  Webster's  description,  have  thought  him  rather  an 
ill-looking  man,  which  he  certainly  never  was 

It  would  be,  however,  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  appearance  of  one  whom  I  so  ten- 
derly loved  and  deeply  venerated.     His  person  and  counte- 
nance were  to  me  associated  with  so  many  of  my  best  af- 
fections, so  much  of  my  highest  reverence,  that  I  could  not 
expect  other  persons  to  see  them  as  I  did.     One  thing  I  will 
say — that  never  in  my  life  did  I  see  his  countenance  distorted 
by  a  single  bad  passion  or  unworthy  feeling.     I  have  seen 
the  expression  of  suffering,  bodily  and  mental,  of  grief,  pain, 
sadness,  just   indignation,  disappointment,  disagreeable    sur- 
prise, and  displeasure,  but  never  of  anger,  impatience,  pee- 
vishness, discontent,  to  say  nothing  of  worse  or  more  ignoble 
emotions.     To  the  contrary,  it  was  impossible  to  look  on  his 
face  without  being  struck  with  its  benevolent,  intelligent, 
cheerful,  and  placid  expression.     It  was  at  once  intellectual, 
good,  kind,  and  pleasant,  while  his  tall,  spare  figure  spoke  of 
health,  activity,  and  that  helpfulness^  that  power  and  will, 
"  never  to  trouble  another  for  what  he  could  do  himself," 
which  marked  his  character. 

His  dress  was  simple,  and  adapted  to  his  ideas  of  neatness 
and  comfort.  He  paid  little  attention  to  fashion,  wearing 
whatever  he  liked  best,  and  sometimes  blending  the  fashions 
of  several  different  periods.  He  wore  long  waistcoats,  when 
the  mode  was  for  very  short ;  white  cambric  stocks  fastened 
behind  with  a  buckle,  when  cravats  were  universal.  He 
adopted  the  pantaloon  very  late  in  life,  because  he  found  it 
more  comfortable  and  convenient,  and  cut  off  his  queue  for 
the  same  reason.  He  made  no  change  except  from  motives 
of  the  same  kind,  and  did  nothing  to  be  in  conformity  with 
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the  fashion  of  the  day.     He  considered  such  independence 

as  the  privilege  of  his  age 

In  like  manner,  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  Wirt's  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry  with  the  amount  of  severity  recorded  by  Mr. 
Webster.  My  impression  is  that  here  too,  Mr.  Webster, 
from  a  very  natural  impulse,  and  without  the  least  intention 
of  misrepresentation,  has  put  down  only  those  parts  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  remarks  which  accorded  with  his  own  views,  and 
left  out  all  the  extenuations — the  "  circo7istante8  atteridantes^^ 
as  the  French  say.  This,  of  course,  would  lead  to  an  erro- 
neous impression.  Of  Mr.  Wirt's  book  my  grandfather  did 
not  think  very  highly  ;  but  the  unkind  remark,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Wirt  was  personally  concerned,  unaccompanied  by  any  thing 
to  soften  its  severity,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  little  like  Mr. 

Jefferson. 

ELLEN  W.  COOLIDGE. 

Of  Jefferson's  opinion  of  Henry,  Mr.  Randall  goes  on  to  say: 

His  whole  correspondence,  and  his  Memoir  written  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  exhibit  his  unbounded  admiration  of 
Henry  in  certain  particulars,  and  his  dislike  or  severe  ani- 
madversion in  none.  Henry  and  he  came  to  differ  very 
widely  in  politics,  and  the  former  literally  died  leading  a 
gallant  political  sortie  against  the  conquering  Republicans. 
On  one  occasion,  at  least,  his  keen  native  humor  was  directed 
personally  against  Jefferson.  With  his  inimitable  look  and 
tone,  he  with  great  effect  declared  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  gentlemen's  "  abjuring  their  native  victuals."*  This  gave 
great  diversion  to  Jefferson.  He  loved  to  talk  about  Henry, 
to  narrate  anecdotes  of  their  early  intimacy ;  to  paint  his 
taste  for  unrestrained  nature  in  every  thing ;  to  describe  his 
bonhomie^  his  humor,  his  unquestionable  integrity,  mixed 
with  a  certain  waywardness  and  freakishness ;  to  give  illus- 
trations of  his  shrewdness,  and  of  his  overwhelming  power 
as  an  orator. 

Mr.  Randall's  indefatigable  industry  in  ferretting  out  ev- 
ery account  and  record  of  Jefferson  has  laid  before  the  pub- 

*  The  Republicans  were  accused  of  being  adherents  of  France — the  cookery 
of  Monticello  was  French. — Randall's  Note. 
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lie  Dr.  Dunglison's  interesting  and  valuable  memoranda  con- 
cerning his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  last  illness 
and  death.     I  make  the  followinor  extracts : 

Dr,  Dunglison's  Memoranda. 

Soon  afterwards  [the  arrival  at  Charlottesville]  the  vener- 
able ex-President  presented  himself,  and  welcomed  us*  with 
that  dignity  and  kindness  for  which  he  was  celebrated.     He 
was  then  eighty-two  years  old,  with  his  intellectual  powers 
unshaken  by  age,  and  the  physical  man  so  active  that  he 
rode  to  and  from  Monticello,  and  took  exercise  on  foot  with 
all  the  activity  of  one  twenty  or  thirty  years  younger.     He 
sympathized  with  us  on  the  discomforts  of  our  long  voyage, 
and  on  the  disagreeable  journey  we  must  have  passed  over 
the  Virginia  roads ;  and  depicted  to  us  the  great  distress  he 
had  felt  lest  we  had  been  lost  at  sea — for  he  had  almost 
given  us  up,  when  my  letter  arrived  with  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  we  were  safe 

The  houses  [the  professors'  houses,  or  "  pavilions ''  of  the 
University]  were  much  better  furnished  than  we  had  expect- 
ed to  find  them,  and  would  have  been  far  more  commodious 
had  Mr.  Jefferson  consulted  his  excellent  and  competent 
daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  in  regard  to  the  interior  arrange- 
ments, instead  of  planning  the  architectural  exterior  first, 
and  leaving  the  interior  to  shift  for  itself.  Closets  would 
have  interfered  with  the  symmetry  of  the  rooms  or  passages, 
and  hence  there  were  none  in  most  of  the  houses;  and  of  the 
only  one  which  was  furnished  with  a  closet,  it'  was  told  as 
an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that,  not  suspecting  it,  accord- 
ing to  his  general  arrangements,  he  opened  the  door  and 
walked  into  it  in  his  way  out  of  the  pavilion 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  considered  to  have  but  little  faith  in* 
physic ;  and  has  often  told  me  that  he  would  rather  trust  to 
the  unaided,  or,  rather,  uninterfered  with,  efforts  of  nature 
than  to  physicians  in  general.  "  It  is  not,"  he  was  wont  to 
observe,  "to  physic  that  I  object  so  much,  as  to  physicians." 
Occasionally,  too,  he  would  speak  jocularly,  especially  to  the 
unprofessional,  of  medical  practice,  and  on  one  occasion  gave 

*  The  professors  of  the  University,  who  were  all  foreigners,  and  brongtit 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  from  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  two  only. 
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offense,  when,  most  assuredly,  if  the  same  thing  had  been  Bjud 
to  me,  no  ofFense  would  have  been  taken.  In  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Everett,  afterwards  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
he  remarked  that  whenever  he  eaw  three  physicians  togeth- 
er, he  looked  up  to  discover  whether  there  was  not  a  turkey- 
buzzard  in  the  neighborhood.  The  annoyance  of  the  doctor, 
I  am  told,  was  manifest.  To  me,  when  it  was  recounted,  it 
seemed  a  baimless  jest.  But  whatever  may  have  been  Mr. 
Jefferson's  notions  of  physic  and  physicians,  it  is  but  justice 
to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  attentive  and  respectful 
of  patients.  He  bore  suffering  inflicted  upon  him  for  reme- 
dial purposes  with  fortitude ;  and  in  my  visits,  showed  me, 
by  memoranda,  the  regularity  with  which  he  had  taken  the 
prescribed  remedies  at  the  appointed  times 

In  the  summer  of  1 825,  the  monotonous  life  of  the  college 
was  broken  in  upon  by  the  arrival  of  General  Lafayette,  to 
take  leave  of  his  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Jefferson,  prepara- 
tory to  his  return  to  France.  A  dinner  was  given  to  him  in 
the  rotunda  by  the  professors  and  students,  at  which  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe  were  present,  but  Mr.  Jefferson's 
indisposition  prevented  him  from  attending.  "  The  meeting 
at  Monticello,"  says  M  Levasseur,  the  Secretary  to  General 
Lafayette  during  his  journey,  in  his  "I/jfayette  in  America 
in  1824  and  1825,"  voL  ii.,  p.  245,  "of  three  men  who,  by 
their  snccessive  elevation  to  the  supreme  magistracy  of  the 
state,  had  given  to  their  counti-y  twenty-four  years  of  pros- 
perity and  glory,  and  who  still  offered  it  the  example  of  pri- 
vate virtues,  was  a  sufficiently  strong  inducement  to  make 
us  wish  to  stay  there  a  longer  time ;  but  indispensable  du- 
ties recalled  General  I^afayette  to  Washington,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
depict  the  sadness  which  prevailed  at  this  cruel  separation, 
which  had  none  of  the  alleviation  which  is  usually  felt  by 
youth ;  for  in  this  instance  the  individuals  who  bade  fare- 
well had  all  passed  through  a  long  career,  and  the  immensi- 
ty of  the  ocean  would  still  add  to  the  difficulties  of  a  re- 
union." 

M.  Levasseur  has  evidently  confounded  this  banquet  with 
that  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Charlottesville,  t)ie  year 
preceding,  during  the  first  visit  of  Lafayette  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son.    At  that  period  there  were  neither  professors  nor  stu- 
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dents,  as  the  institution  was  not  opened  until  six  months  af- 
terwards.    "Every  thing,"  says  M.  Levasseur  (vol.  i.,  p.  220), 
"  had  been  prepared  at  Charlottesville,  by  the  citizens  and 
students,  to  give  a  worthy  reception  to  Lafayette.      The 
sight  of  the  nation's  guest  seated  at  the  patriotic  banquet, 
between  Jefferson  and  Madison,  excited  in  those  present  an 
enthusiasm  which  expressed  itself  in  enlivening  sallies  of 
wit  and  humor.     Mr.  Madison,  who  had  arrived  that  day  at 
Charlottesville  to  atten<^  this  meeting,  was   especially  re- 
markable for  the  originality  of  his  expressions  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  allusions.     Before  leaving  the  table  he  gave  a 
toast — '  To  Liberty — with  Virtue  for  her  Guest^  and  Ghrati- 
tude  for  the  Feast^  which  was  received  with  rapturous  ap- 
plause." 

The  same  enthusiasm  prevailed  at  the  dinner  given,  in  the 
rotunda.  One  of  the  toasts  proposed  by  an  officer  of  the  in- 
stitution, I  believe,  was  an  example  of  forcing  a  metaphor  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  capability — "TAe  Apple  of  our  JSearCs 
Eye — Lafayette^'^ 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Pecuniary  Embarrassments. — Letter  from  a  Grand-daughter. — Dr.  Dungli- 
son's  Memoranda. — Sells  his  Library. — Depressed  Condition  of  the  Money 
Market. — Disastrous  Consequences  to  Jefferson. — His  Grandson's  Devo- 
tion and  Efforts  to  relieve  him. — Mental  Sufferings  of  Mr.  Jefferson.— » 
Plan  of  Lottery  to  sell  his  Property. — Hesitation  of  Virginia  Legislature 
to  grant  his  Request. — Sad  Letter  to  Madison. — Correspondence  with  Ca- 
bell.— Extract  from  a  Letter  to  his  Grandson,  to  Cabell. — Beautiful  Letter 
to  his  Grandson. — Distress  at  the  Death  of  his  Grand-daughter. — Dr. 
Dunglison's  Memoranda. — Meeting  in  Richmond. — In  Nelson  County. — 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  come  to  his  Relief. — His  Gratitude. 
— Unconscious  that  at  his  Death  Sales  of  his  Property  would  fail  to  pay  his 
Debts. — Deficit  made  up  by  his  Grandson. — His  Daughter  left  penniless. 
— Generosity  of  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina. 

I  HAVE  now  to  treat  of  that  part  of  Jefferson's  life  which 
his  biographer  well  calls  "  the  saddest  page  in  his  personal 
history  " — I  allude  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  which 
clouded  the  evening  of  his  honored  life.  These  were  caused 
by  his  long  absences  from  home  when  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  the  crowds  of  visitors  which  his  reputation  drew  to 
his  house,  and  the  fluctuations  and  depression-  of  the  money 
market. 

Jefferson  inherited  from  his  father  nineteen  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  when  he  became  of 
age,  in  1764.  His  practice  very  soon  became  extensive,  and 
yielded  him  an  income  of  $3000,  while  from  his  estates  he  re- 
ceived about  $2000,  making  a  sum  total  of  $5000.-  This  was 
a  handsome  income,  as  property  was  then  rated ;  for  the  very 
best  highlands  in  Albemarle  were  valued  at  not  more  than 
two  dollars  per  acre,  and  all  other  kinds  of  property  bore  a 
proportionate  value.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
in  1774,  he  had  increased  his  landed  possessions  to  five  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  best  lands  around  him ;  all  paid  for  out  of 
his  income.      This  fact  alone  proves  beyond  contradiction 
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how  capable  he  was  of  managing  his  affairs  and  increasing 
his  fortune,  until  called  from  direct  supervision  of  them,  by 
the  demands  of  his  country. 

On  his  marriage  in  1772, he  received, as. his  Tvife's  dower, 
property  which  was  valued  at  $40,000,  but  with  a  British 
debt  on  it  of  $13,000.     He  sold  property  to  pay  this  debt, 
and  the  Virginia  Legislature  having  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  whoever  would  deposit  in  the  State  Treasury 
the  amount  of  their  British  debt,  the  State  would  protect 
them,  he  deposited  his  in  the  Treasury.     This  resolution  was 
afterwards  rescinded,  and  the  money  was  returned  in  Treas- 
ury Certificates.      The  depreciation  of  these  was  so  great, 
that  the  value  of  those  received  by  Jefferson  was  laid  out  in 
an  overcoat ;  so  that  in  after-years,  when  riding  by  the  farm 
which  he  had  sold  to  procure  the  $13,000  deposited  in  the 
State  Treasury,  he  would  smile  and  say, "  I  sold  that  farm 
for  an  overcoat."     He  sold  other  property  to  pay  this  debt, 
and  this  time  was  paid  in  paper  money  at  as  great  a  depre- 
ciation.    Thus  his  impatience  of  debt  cost  him  his  wife's 
property.     How  just  and  exact  he  was  in  the  payment  of 
this,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  taken  from  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  British  creditors : 

I  am  desirous  of  arranging  with  you  such  just  and  prac- 
ticable conditions  as  will  ascertain  to  you  the  terms  at 
which  you  will  receive  my  part  of  your  debt,  and  give  me 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  contented.  What 
the  laws  of  Virginia  are,  or  may  be,  will  in  no  wise  influence' 
my  conduct.  Substantial  justice  is  my  object,  as  decided  by 
reason,  and  not  by  authority  or  compulsion 

Subsequent  events  have  been  such,  that  the  State  can  not, 
and  ought  not,  to  pay  the  same  nominal  sura  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver which  they  received  in  paper;  nor  is  it  certain  what 
they  will  do :  my  intention  being,  and  having  always  been, 
that,  whatever  the  State  decides,  you  shall  receive  my  debt 
fully.  I  am  ready,  to  remove  all  difficulty  arising  from  this 
deposit,  to  take  back  to  myself  the  demand  against  the  State, 
and  to  consider  the  deposit  as  originally  made  for  myself  and 
not  for  you. 
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The  Revolution  coming  on,  he  was,  as  we  liave  seen,  in 
public  life  almost  continuously  from  1774  to  1809.  He  did 
not  visit  his  largest  estate  for  nineteen  years,  and  at  one 
time  was  absent  from  bis  home  for  seven  years.  In  1782, 
be  was  sent  as  Minister  to  France ;  be  returned  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1788,  and  in  Marub,  1788,  entered  Waehingtoo's 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  resigned  in  February,  1794, 
and  devoted  himself  for  three  years  to  bis  private  affairs. 
We  have  seen  with  what  reluctance  he  returned  to  public 
life  when  in  1797  ho  was  elected  Vice-president,  He  was 
inaugurated  President  in  1801;  and  not  retiring  till  1809,  was 
thus,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  absent  from  home 
from  1774  tv  1809. 

Of  the  various  offices  which  Jeffi^rson  was  called  to  fill,  he 
received  pecuniary  benefit  from  that  of  Vice-president  alone. 
As  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  and  of  Congress,  as 
well  afi  when  Governor  of  Virginia,  his  salaries  barely  paid 
the  expenses  incident  to  his  official  position.  As  Minister  to 
France  his  salai'y  did  not  cover  his  expenses ;  as  Secretary 
of  State  his  expenditures  slightly  exceeded  his  salaiy,  while 
they  gi-eatly  surpassed  it  when  he  was  President.  Yet  his 
biographer  tells  us  that  "in  none  of  these  offices  was  his 
style  of  living  noticed  either  for  parsimony  or  extravagance." 
The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his 
commission  merchant,  a  month  or  two  before  the  expiration 
of  his  Presidential  term,  show  in  what  a  painful  embarrass- 
ment he  found  himself  at  that  time : 


Nothing  had  been  more  fixed  than  my  determination  to 
keep  my  expenses  here  within  the  limits  of  ray  salary,  and  I 
had  great  confidence  that  I  had  done  so.  Having,  however, 
trusted  to  rough  estimates  by  my  head,  aud  not  being  suffi- 
ciently apprised  of  the  outstanding  accounts,  I  find,  on  a 
review  of  my  affairs  here,  as  they  will  stand  on  the  3d  of 
March,  that  I  shall  be  three  or  four  months'  salary  behind- 
hand. In  ordinary  cases  this  degree  of  arrearage  would  not 
be  serious,  but  on  the  scale  of  the  establishment  here  it 
amounts  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars,  which  being 
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to  come  out  of  my  private  funds  will  be  felt  by  them  sen- 
sibly. 

After  saying  that  in  looking  out  for  recourse  to  make 
good  this  deficit  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  natural  for  him  to 
turn  to  the  principal  bank  of  his  own  State,  and  asking  that 
his  commission  merchant  would  try  and  arrange  the  matter 
for  him  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Since  I  have  become  sensible  of  this  deficit  I  have  been 
under  an  agony  of  mortification,  and  therefore  must  solicit 
as  much  urgency  in  the  negotiation  as  the  case  will  admit. 
My  intervening  nights  will  be  almost  sleepless,  as  nothing 
could  be  more  distressing  to  me  than  to  leave  debts  here 
unpaid,  if  indeed  I  should  be  permitted  to  depart  with  them 
unpaid,  of  which  I  am  by  no  means  certain. 

When  Jefferson  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1 794,  he 
hoped  he  had  turned  his  back  forever  on  public  life,  and  pro- 
posed to  devote  the  residue  of  his  days  to  the  restoration  of 
his  shattered  fortunes.  For  a  time  he  refused  to  listen  to 
any  application  calling  him  from  the  peaceful  enjoyments  of 
his  tranquil  life  at  Monticello,  but  he  was  besieged  by  depu- 
tations of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day — old  asso- 
ciates of  the  Revolution,  who  pressed  his  country's  claim  on 
him  with  an  earnestness  and  pertinacity  not  to  be  resisted, 
and  which  finally  recalled  him  to  public  life. 

Jefferson,  then,  returned  in  1 809  to  estates  wasted  by  the 
rude  management  of  the  times,  with  hands,  as  he  himself 
said,  as  clean  as  they  were  empty,  and  with  a  world-wide 
reputation  which  attracted  crowds  of  company  to  devour 
what  was  left  of  a  private  property  wasted  by  a  life-long 
devotion  to  his  country's  demands  upon  him.  No  one  could 
have  been  more  hospitable  than  he  was,  and  no  one  ever 
gave  a  more  heartfelt  or  more  cordial  welcome  to  friends 
than  he  did ;  but  the  visits  of  those  who  were  led  by  curios- 
ity to  Monticello  was  an  annoyance  which  at  times  was  al- 
most painful  to  one  of  as  retiring  a  disposition  as  he  was. 
These  visitors  came  at  all  hours  and  all  seasons,  and  when 
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unable  to  eatcli  a  glimpse  of  hira  in  any  other  way,  ihey  not 
unfreqiiently  begged  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  hall,  where, 
waiting  until  tlie  dinner-hour  arrived,  they  saw  him  as  he 
passed  through  from  bis  private  apartments  to  bis  diriing- 
room.  On  one  occasion  a  female  visitor,  who  was  peering 
around  the  house,  punched  her  parasol  through  a  window- 
pane  to  get  a  better  view  of  Mm. 

The  tbllowing  letter  from  one  of  Mr.  Jefferaon'a  grand- 
daughters, which  I  lake  from  Randall's  Life  of  Jefiersoti, 
and  the  extracts  which  I  also  give  from  Dr.  DuugUson's 
Memoranda,  will  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  tax 
which  such  an  influx  of  visitors  must  have  been  on  an  es- 
tate already  groaning  under  debt : 

-^  1856. 

My  dear  Mr.  Randall — Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  an 

improvident  man.  lie  had  habits  of  order  and  economy, 
was  regular  in  keeping  his  accounts,  knew  the  value  of  mon- 
ey, and  wag  in  no  way  disposed  to  waste  it.  He  was  simple 
in  his  tastes,  careful,  and  spent  very  little  on  himself.  Tis 
not  true  that  he  threw  away  hia  money  in  fantastic  projects 
and  theoretical  experiments.  He  was  eminently  a  practical 
man.  He  was,  during  all  the  years  that  T  knew  him,  very 
liberal,  but  never  extravagant 

To  return  to  his  viailore:  they  came  of  all  nations,  at  all 
times,  and  paid  longer  or  shorter  visits,  I  have  known  a 
New  England  judge  bring  a  tetter  of  introduction  to  my 
grandfather,  and  stay  throe  weeks.  The  learned  Abbe  Cor- 
rea,  always  a  welcome  guest,  passed  some  weeks  of  each  year 
with  us  during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  in  the  country. 
We  had  persons  from  abroad,  from  all  the  Stales  of  the 
Union,  from  every  part  of  the  State — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. In  short,  almost  every  day,  for  at  least  eight  months 
of  the  year,  brought  its  contingent  of  guests.  People  of 
wealth,  fashion,  men  in  office,  professional  men,  military  and 
civil,  lawyers,  doctors,  Protestant  clergymen,  Catholic  priests, 
members  of  Congress,  foreign  ministers,  missionaries,  Indian 
agents,  tourists,  travellers,  artists,  strangers,  friends.  Some 
came  from  affection  and  respect,  some  from  curiosity,  some 
to  give  or  receive  advice  or  instruction,  some  from  idleness, 
some  because  others  eet  the  example,  and  very  varied, 
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ing,  and  agreeable  was  the  society  afforded  by  this  influx 
of  guests,  I  have  listened  to  very  remarkable  conversations 
carried  on  round  the  table,  the  fireside,  or  in  the   summer 

drawing-room 

There  were  few  eminent  men  of  our  country,  except,  per- 
haps, some  political  adversaries,  who  did  not  visit  him  in  his 
retirement,  to  say  nothing  of  distinguished  foreigners.  Life 
at  Monticello  was  on  an  easy  and  informal  footing.  Mr. 
Jefferson  always  made  his  appearance  at  an  early  breakfast, 
but  his  mornings  were  most  commonly  devoted  to  his  own 
occupations,  and  it  was  at  dinner,  after  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening,  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  society  of  his  family 
and  his  guests.  Visitors  were  left  free  to  employ  themselves 
as  they  liked  during  the  morning  hours — to  walk,  read,  or 
seek  companionship  with  the  ladies  of  the  family  and  each 
other.  M.  Correa  passed  his  time  in  the  fields  and  the 
woods;  some  gentlemen  preferred  the  library;  others  the 
drawing-room ;  others  the  quiet  of  their  own  chambers ;  or 
they  strolled  down  the  mountain  side  and  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees.  The  ladies  in  like  manner  consulted  their  ease  and 
inclinations,  and  whiled  away  the  time  as  best  they  might. 

ELLEN  W.  COOLIDGE. 

Dr.  Dunglison  says  in  his  Memoranda : 

His  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  or  one  of  the  grand-daugh- 
ters, took  the  head  of  the  table  ;  he  himself  s  it  near  the  other 
end,  and  almost  always  some  visitors  were  present.  The  pil- 
grimage to  Monticello  was  a  favorite  one  with  him  who  aspired 
to  the  rank  of  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist ;  but  it  was 
too  often  undertaken  from  idle  curiosity,  and  could  not,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  have  afforded  pleasure  to,  while  it 
entailed  unrequited  expense  on,  its  distinguished  proprietor. 
More  than  once,  indeed,  the  annoyance  has  been  the  subject 
of  regretful  animadversion.  Monticello,  like  Montpellier,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Madison,  was  some  miles  distant  from  any  tavern, 
and  hence,  without  sufficient  consideration,  the  traveller  not 
only  availed  himself  of  the  hospitality  of  the  ex-Presidents, 
but  inflicted  upon  them  the  expenses  of  his  quadrupeds. 
On  one  occasion  at  Montpellier,  where  my  wife  and  myself 
were  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison,  no  fewer  than 
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nine  horses  were  entertained  during  the  night;  and  in  reply 
to  some  observation  which  the  circumstances  engendered, 
Mr.  Madison  remarked,  that  while  he  was  delighted  with  the 
society  of  the  owners,  he  confessed  he  had  liot  so  much  feel- 
ing for  the  horses. 

Sitting  one  evening  in  the  porch  of  Monticello,  two  gigs 
drove  up,  each  containing  a  gentleman  and  lady.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  evidently  the  desire  of  the  party  to  be 
invited  to  stay  all  night.  One  of  the  gentlemen  came  up 
to  the  porch  and  saluted  Mr.  Jefferson,  stating  that  they 
claimed  the  privilege  of  American  citizens  in  paying  their  re- 
spects to  the  President,  and  inspecting  Monticello.  Mr.  Jei^ 
ferson  received  them  with  marked  politeness,  and  told  them 
they  were  at  liberty  to  look  at  every  thing  around,  but  as 
they  did  not  receive  an  invitation  to  spend  the  night,  they 
left  in  the  dusk  and  returned  to  Charlottesville.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, on  that  occasion,  could  hardly  avoid  an  expression  of  im»- 
patience  at  the  repeated  though  complimentary  intrusions  to 
which  he  was  exposed. 

In  Mr.  Jefferson's  embaiTassed  circumstances  in  the  even- 
ing of  life,  the  immense  influx  of  visitore  could  not  fail  to  be 
attended  with  much  inconvenience.  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
ask  Mrs.  Randolph  what  was  the  largest  number  of  persons 
for  whom  she  had  been  called  upon  unexpectedly  to  prepare 
accommodations  for  the  night,  and  she  replied ^iJy/ 

In  a  country  like  our  own  there  is  a  curiosity  to  know  per- 
sonally those  \\ho  have  been  called  to  fill  the  highest  office 
in  the  Republic,  and  he  who  has  attained  this  eminence  must 
have  formed  a  number  of  acquaintances  who  are  eager  to 
visit  him  in  his  retirement,  so  that  when  his  salary  as  the 
first  officer  of  the  state  ceaseSj  the  duties  belonging  to  it  do 
not  cease  simultaneously ;  and  I  confess  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  feeling  of  economy,  political  or  social,  which  denies 
to  the  ex-President  a  retiring  allowance,  which  may  enable 
him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that  useful  and  dig- 
nified hospitality  which  seems  to  be  demanded,  by  the  citi- 
zens, of  one  who  has  presided  over  them 

At  all  times  dignified,  and  by  no  means  easy  of  approach 
to  all,  he  was  generally  communicative  to  those  on  whom  he 
could  rely.  In  his  own  house  he  was  occasionally  free  in  his 
speech,  even  to  imprudence,  to  those  of  whom  he  did  not 
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know  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  an  improper  use  might  not 
be  made  of  his  candor.    As  an  example  of  this,  I  recollect  a 
person  from  Rhode  Island  visiting  the  University,  and  being 
introduced  to  Mr.  Jefferson  by  one  of  my  colleagues.     The 
person  did  not  impress  me  favorably ;  and  when  I  rode  up 
to  Monticello,  I  found  that  no  better  impression  had  been 
made  by  him  on  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Randolph,     His  ad- 
hesiveness was  such  that  he  had  occupied  the  valuable  time 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  the  whole  morning,  and  staid  to  dinner ;  and 
during  the  conversation  Mr.  Jefferson  was  apprehensive  that 
he  had  said  something  which  might  have  been  misunderstood 
and  be  incorrectly  repeated.     He  therefore  asked  me  to  find 
the  gentleman,  if  he  had  not  left  Charlottesville,  and  request 
him  to  pay  another  visit  to  Monticello.     He  had  left,  how- 
ever, when  I  returned,  but  I  never  discovered  he  had  abused 
the  frankness  of  Mr.  Jefferson,     Mr.  Jefferson  took  the  oc- 
<3asion  of  saying  to  me  how  cautious  his  friends  ought  to  be 
in  regard  to  the  persons  they  introduced  to  him.     It  would 
have  been  singular  if,  in  the  numerous  visitors,  some  had  not 
been  found  to  naiTate  the  private  conversations  held  with 
such  men  as  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

The  foregoing  statements  and  extracts  present  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  circumstances  beyond  his  control  which  tend- 
ed to  hopelessly  involve  Mr.  Jefferson  in  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. These  were  still  further  aggravated  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  1812,  whose  disastrous  consequences  to 
Virginia  farmers  are  thus  graphically  and  sadly  depicted  by 
him  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Short : 

These  are  ray  views  of  the  war.  They  embrace  a  great 
deal  of  sufferance,  trying  privations,  and  no  benefit  but  that 
of  teaching  our  enemy  that  he  is  never  to  gain  by  wanton 
injuries  on  us.  To  me  this  state  of  things  brings  a  sacrifice 
of  all  tranquillity  and  comfort  through  the  residue  of  life. 
For  although  the  debility  of  age  disables  me  from  the  serv- 
ices and  sufferings  of  the  field,  yet,  by  the  total  annihilation 
in  value  of  the  produce  which  was  to  give  me  subsistence 
and  independence,  I  shall  be,  like  Tantalus,  up  to  the  shoul- 
ders in  water,  yet  dying  with  thirst.  We  can  make,  indeed, 
enough  to  eat,  drink,  and  clothe  ourselves ;  but  nothing  for 
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our  salt,  iron,  groceries,  and  taxes,  which  must  be  paid  in 
money.  For  what  can  we  raise  for  the  market?.  Wheat? 
we  can  only  give  it  to  our  horses,  as  we  have  been  doing 
ever  since  harvest.  Tobacco  ?  it  is  not  worth  the  pipe  it  is 
smoked  in.  Some  say  whisky;  but  all  mankind  must  be- 
come drunkards  to  consume  it.  But  although  we  feel,  we 
shall  not  flinch.  We  must  consider  now,  as  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  that  although  the  evils  of  resistance  are  great, 
those  of  submission  would  be  greater.  We  must  meet,  there- 
fore, the  former  as  the  casualties  of  tempests  and  earth- 
quakes, and,  like  them,  necessarily  resulting  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  world. 

There  was  then  nothing  to  be  made  from  farming;  but 
while  his  income  was  thus  cut  short,  his  company  and  his 
debts  continued  to  increase.  In  this  emergency  something 
had  to  be  done ;  and  the  only  thing  which  offered  itself  in- 
volved a  sacrifice  which  none  but  his  own  family,  who  wit- 
nessed the  struggle  it  cost  him,  could  ever  fully  appreciate — 
I  allude  to  the  sale  of  his  library. 

The  British  having  burnt  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington  in  1814,  he  seized  that  occasion  to  write  to  a 
friend  in  Congress — Samuel  H.  Smith — and  offer  his  library 
at  whatever  price  Congress  should  decide  to  be  just.  His 
letter  making  this  offer  is  manly  and  business-like,  and  con- 
tains not  one  word  of  repining  at  the  stern  necessity  which 
forced  him  to  part  with  his  literary  treasures — the  books 
which  in  every  change  in  the  tide  of  hi«  eventful  life  had 
ever  remained  to  him  as  old  friends  with  unchanged  faces, 
and  whose  silent  companionship  had  afforded  him — next  to 
the  love  of  his  friends — the  sweetest  and  purest  joys  of  life. 
The  following  extract  from  this  letter  shows  how  valuable 
his  collection  of  books  was : 

You  know  my  collection,  its  condition  and  extent.  I  have 
been  fifty  years  making  it,  and  have  spared  no  pains,  oppor- 
tunity, or  expense,  to  make  it  what  it  is.  While  residing  in 
Paris,  I  devoted  every  afternoon  I  was  disengaged,  for  a  sum- 
mer or  two,  in  examining  all  the  principal  bookstores,  turn- 
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ing  over  every  book  with  my  own  hand,  and  putting  by  ev- 
ery thing  which  related  to  America,  and,  indeed,  whatever  is 
rare  and  valuable  in  every  Bcience.  Besides  this,  I  had 
standing  ordei'S  during  the  whole  time  I  was  in  Europe  on 
its  principal  book-marts,  particularly  Amsterdam,  Frankfort, 
Madrid,  and  London,  for  such  works  relating  to  America  as 
could  not  be  found  in  Paris.  So  that  in  that  department 
particularly  such  a  collection  was  made  as  probably  can 
never  again  be  effected,  because  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
same  opportunities,  the  same  time,  industry,  perseverance, 
and  expense,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  would  again  happen  to  be  in  concurrence.  During 
the  same  period,  and  after  my  return  to  America,  I  was  led 
to  procure,  also,  whatever  related  to  the  duties  of  those  in 
the  high  concerns  of  the  nation.  So  that  the  collection, 
which  I  suppose  is  of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes, while  it  includes  what  is  chiefly  valuable  in  science 
and  literature  generally,  extends  more  particularly  to  what- 
ever belongs  to  the  American  Statesman. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  such  a  man  as  Jefferson,  whose  for- 
tunes had  been  ruined  by  the  demands  which  his  country 
had  made  on  him,  should  have  been  forced,  so  late  in  life,  to 
sell  such  a  library  to  pay  debts  which  he  was  in  no  wise  re- 
sponsible for  having  incurred.  And  yet,  though  it  was 
known  that  the  purchase  of  the  library  would  be  a  pecun- 
iary relief  to  him,  the  bill  authorizing  it  was  not  passed  in 
Congress  without  decided  opposition,  and  the  amount  final- 
ly voted  ($23,950)  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  books  was 
probably  but  little  over  half  their  original  cost,  though  they 
were  all  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

The  money  received  for  the  books  proved  to  be  only  a 
temporary  relief.  The  country  had  not  recovered  from  the 
depression  of  its  agricultural  interests  when  a  disastrous 
financial  crisis  burst  upon  it.  A  vivid  but  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  this  period  is  found  in  Colonel  Benton's  Thirty 
Tears'  View : 

The  years  of  1819  and  1820  were  a  period  of  gloom  and 
agony.     No  money,  either  gold  or  silver:  no  paper  convert- 
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ible  into  specie :  no  measure  or  standard  of  value  left  re- 
maining. The  local  banks  (all  but  those  of  New  England), 
after  a  brief  resumption  of  specie  payments,  again  sank  into 
a  state  of  suspension.  The  bank  of  the  United  States,  cre- 
ated as  a  remedy  for  all  those  evils,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
evil,  prostrate  and  helpless,  with  no  power  left  but  that  of 
suing  its  debtors  and  selling  their  property,  and  purchasing 
for  itself  at  its  own  nominal  price.  No  price  for  property  or 
produce ;  no  sales  but  those  of  the  sheriff  and  the  marshal ; 
no  purchasers  at  the  execution-sales  but  the  creditor,  or 
some  hoarder  of  money;  no  employment  for  industry;  no 
demand  for  labor ;  no  sale  for  the  product  of  the  farm ;  no 
sound  of  the  hammer,  but  that  of  the  auctioneer,  knocking 
down  property.  Stop  laws,  property  laws,  replevin  laws, 
stay  laws,  loan-office  laws,  the  intervention  of  the  legislator 
between  the  creditor  and  the  debtor — this  was  the  business 
of  legislation  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union— 
of  all  south  and  west  of  New  England.  No  medium  of  ex- 
change but  depreciated  paper ;  no  change,  even,  but  little 
bits  of  foul  paper,  marked  so  many  cents,  and  signed  by  some 
tradesman,  barber,  or  innkeeper ;  exchanges  deranged  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent.  Distress  the  uni-. 
versal  cry  of  the  people ;  relief,  the  universal  demand,  thun- 
dered at  the  door  of  all  legislatures.  State  and  federal 

Happy  the  man  who,  having  his  house  set  in  order,  was 
able  to  withstand  the  blasts  of  this  financial  tornado.  To 
Jefferson,  with  his  estates  burdened  with  debt,  their  prod- 
uce a  drug  in  the  market,  and  his  house  constantly  crowd- 
ed with  guests,  this  crisis  was  fatal  At  the  time  he  did 
not  feel  its  practical  effects  in  their  full  force,  for,  as  we 
have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  he  had  placed,  in  the  year 
1816,  the  management  of  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his 
grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph.  I  have  elsewhere 
alluded  to  the  constant  and  peculiar  devotion  of  this  grand- 
father and  grandson  to  each  other.  When  he  took  charge 
of  his  grandfather's  affairs  young  Randolph  threw  himself 
into  the  breach,  and,  from  that  time  until  Mr.  Jefferson's 
death,  made  it  the  aim  of  his  life  as  far  as  possible  to  alle- 
viate his  financial  condition,  and  to  this  end  devoted  all  the 
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energy  and  ardor  of  his  youth  as  weU  as  his  own  private  for- 
tune,    I  have  lying  before  me  an  account  signed  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  which  shows  that  this 
grandson  had  interposed  himself  between  him  and  his  cred- 
itors to  the  amount  of  $58,536.     Another  paper  before  me, 
signed  by  Mr.  Jeffereon's  commission-merchant,  shows  that 
he,  the  commission-merchant,  was  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph against  any  loss  from  endorsation,. over-draught,  or 
other  responsibility  which  he  had  incurred,  or  might  incur, 
on  his  grandfather's  account;    that  these  responsibilities 
were  all  met  by  him,  and  that  nevertheless,  by  his  direc- 
tions, Mr.  Jefferson's  crops  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  his 
commission-merchant  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  account,  and   were 
drawn  out  solely  to  his  order.     When,  at  the  winding  up  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  estate  after  his  death,  it  was  found  that  his 
debts  exceeded  the  value  of  his  property  by  $40,000,  this 
same  grandson  pledged  himself  to  make  good  the  deficit, 
which,  by  his  untiring  and  unaided  efforts,  he  succeeded  in 
doing  in  the  course  of  some  years,  having  in  that  time  paid 
all  that  was  due  to  Jefferson's  creditors.* 

The  letters  written  by  Jefferson  during  the  rest  of  his  life 
betray  much  mental  suffering,  and  present  a  picture  most 
painful  to  contemplate ;  showing,  as  it  does,  that  however 
beneficial  to  the  public  his  services  to  his  country  had  been, 
on  himself  they  were  allowed  to  entail  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
The  editor  of  the  Jefferson  and  Cabell  correspondence,  on 
reaching  the  letters  which  cover  this  period  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
life,  puts  the  following  appropriate  note : 

The  few  remaining  letters  of  the  series  relate  not  solely  to 
the  great  subject  of  Education,  but  in  some  measure  to  Mr. 


*  The  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Jefferson  has  been  attributed,  but  erroneously,  to 
the  faihire  of  one  of  his  warm  personal  friends,  for  whom  he  had  endorsed 
heavily.  This  misfortune  simply  added  to  his  embarrassment,  and  was 
doubtless  the  "coup-de-grace;"  but  the  same  result  must  have  ensued  had 
this  complication  not  occurred.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  friend- 
ship previously  existing  between  the  parties  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed, 
and  that  the  injury  inflicted  was  subsequently  partially  repaid  by  the  sale  of 
land  relinquished  for  the  pui-pose. 
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J.'s  private  affairs,  which  had  now  become  hopelessly  embar- 
rassed— a  liability  from  which  no  citizen  can  claim  entire  ex- 
emption under  our  peculiar  institutions.  The  reflections  to 
which  this  gives  rise  would  be  too  painful,  had  not  the  facts 
been  already  given  to  the  public  through  other  channels. 
That  under  such  pressure  he  should  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts  and  counsels  in  behalf  of  the  public  interests 
with  which  he  had  been  charged,*  must  excite  our  admira- 
tion ;  and  still  more  when  we  observe  the  dignity  with  which 
he  bore  up  under  reverses  that  would  have  crushed  the  spirit 
of  many  a  younger  and  stouter  man. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  early  in  the 
year  1826  to  his  friend  Mr.  J.  C.  Cabell,  who  was  then  in  th©> 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  explains  itself:  >^^ 

My  grandson,  Thomas  J.  Randolph,  attends  the  Legislature  t[ 

on  a  subject  of  ultimate  importance  to  my  future  happiness.  "^ 

My  application  to  the  Legislature  is  for  permission 

to  dispose  of  property  for  payment  in  a  wayf  which,  bring- 
ing a  fair  price  for  it,  may  pay  my  debts  and  leave  a  living 
for  myself  in  my  old  age,  and.  leave  something  for  my  family. 
Their  consent  is  necessary,  it  will  injure  no  man,  and  few  ses- 
sions pass  without  similar  exercises  of  the  same  power  in 
their  discretion.  But  I  refer  you  to  my  grandson  for  partic- 
ular explanations.  I  think  it  just  myself;  and  if  it  should 
appear  so  to  you,  I  am  sure  your  friendship  as  well  as  justice 
will  induce  you  to  pay  to  it  the  attention  which  you  may 
think  the  case  will  justify.  To  me  it  is  almost  a  question  of 
life  and  death. 

The  generous-hearted  Cabell  in  reply  writes : 

I  assure  you  I  was  truly  distressed  to  receive  your  letter 
of  the  20th,  and  to  hear  the  embarrassed  state  of  your  affairs. 
You  may  rely  on  my  utmost  exertions.  Your  grandson  pro- 
posed that  the  first  conference  should  be  held  at  the  Eagle. 
I  prevailed  on  him  to  remove  the  scene  to  Judge  Carr's,  and 
to  invite  all  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Mr.  Coal- 
ter  and  my  brother  were  unable  to  attend ;  but  all  the  court 

*  Alluding  to  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  University.  f  By  lottery. 
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is  yfSth  you.  Mr.  Johnson  agreed  to  draw  the  bilL  I  am 
co-operatmg  ai^  far  as  lies  in  my  power.  I  wish  complete 
justice  could  be  done  on  this  occasion;  but  we  have  to  deal 
with  men  as  they  are.  Your  grandson  will  no  doubt  give 
you  the  fullest  information.  I  will  occasionally  iDform  you 
how  matters  are  progressing. 

Shortly  after  writing  to  Mr.  Cabell  we  find  him  drawing 
up  a  paper,  to  be  shown  to  his  friends  in  the  Legislature, 
called  "  Thoughts  on  Lotteries,''  which  was  written  to  show 
that  there  could  be  nothing  immoral  in  the  lottery^  which  he 
desired.  The  following  quotation  shows  that  his  request 
was  not  without  a  precedent : 

In  this  way  the  great  estate  of  the  late  Colonel  Byrd  (in 
1V56)  was  made  competent  to  pay  his  debts,  which,  had  the 
whole  been  brought  into  market  at  once,  would  have  over- 
done the  demand,  would  have  sold  at  half  or  quarter  the 
value,  and  sacrificed  the  creditors,  half  or  three-fourths  of 
whom  would  have  lost  their  debts.  This  method  of  selling 
was  formerly  very  much  resorted  to,  until  it  was  thought  to 
nourish  too  much  a  spirit  of  hazard.  The  Legislature  were 
therefore  induced,  not  to  suppress  it  altogether,  but  to  take 
it  under  their  own  special  regulation.  This  they  did  for  the 
first  time  by  their  act  of  1*769,  c.  17,  before  which  time  every 
person  exercised  the  right  freely,  and  since  wh^ch  time  it  is 
made  unlawful  but  when  approved  and  authorized  by  a  spe- 
cial act  of  the  Legislature. 

In  this  same  paper  he  sums  up  as  follows  the  years  spent 
in  the  public  service : 

,  I  came  of  age  in  1*764,  and  was  soon  put  into  the  nomina- 
tion of  justice  of  the  county  in  which  I  live  ;  and  at  the  first 
election  following  I  became  one  of  its  representatives  in  the 
Legislature.  I  was  thence  sent  to  the  old  Congress.  Then 
employed  two  years  with  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr.  Wythe,  on 
the  revisal  and  reduction  to  a  single  code  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  British  statutes,  the  acts  of  our  Assembly,  and  certain 
parts  of  the  common  law.  Then  elected  Governor.  Ne^t, 
to  the  Legislature  and  Congress  again.     Sent  to  Europe  as 
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Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Appointed  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  new  Government.  Elected  Vice-President,  and  Presi- 
dent.    And  lastly,  a  Visitor  and  Rector  of  the  University. 

In  these  different  offices,  with  scarcely  any  interval  be* 
tween  them,  I  have  been  in  the  public  service  now  sixty-one 
years;  and  during  the  far  greater  part  of  the  time  in  for- 
eign countries  or  in  other  States.  Every  one  knows  how  in- 
evitably a  Virginia  estate  goes  to  ruin  when  the  owner  is  so 
far  distant  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  attention,  to  it  himself; 
and  the  more  especially  when  the  line  of  his  employment  is 
of  a  character  to  abstract  and  alienate  his  mind  entirely 
from  the  knowledge  necessary  to  good  and  even  to  saving 
management. 

Small  and  trifling  as  the  favor  was  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
asked  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  it  cost  him  much  pain  and 
mortification  to  do  it,  as  we  find  from  a  sad  and  touching  let- 
ter to  Madison,  in  which  he  unbosoms  himself  to  this  long^ 
cherished  friend.    He  writes : 

You  will  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  some  proceedings 
in  the  Legislature  which  have  cost  me  much  mortificatipn.^ 
..,...^.  Still,  sales  at  a  fair  price  would  leave  me  compe* 
tently  provided.  Had  crops  and  prices  for  several  years 
been  such  as  to  maintain  a  steady  competition  of  substan- 
tial bidders  at  market,  all  would  have  been  safe.  But  the 
long  succession  of  years  of  stunted  crops,  of  reduced  prices, 
the  general  prostration  of  the  farming  business,  under  levies 
for  the  support  of  manufactures,  etc.,  with  the  calamitous 
fluctuations  of  value  in  our  paper  medium,  have  kept  agri- 
culture in  a  state  of  abject  depression,  which  has  peopled 
the  Western  States  by  silently  breaking  up  those  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  glutted  the  land-market  while  it  drew  off  its 
bidders.  In  such  a  state  of  things  property  has  lost  its 
character  of  being  a  resource  for  debts.  Highland  in  Bed- 
ford, which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethory,  sold  readily  for  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  the  acre  (and  such  sales  were 
many  then),  wovild  not  now  sell  for  more  than  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars,  or  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  of  its  former  price. 
Reflecting  on  these  things,  the  practice  occurred  to  me  of 
selling  on  fair  valuation,  and  by  way  of  lottery,  often  re- 
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sorted  to  before  the  Revolution  to  effect  large  sales,  and  still 
in  constant  usage  in  every  State  for  individual  as  well  as  cor- 
poration purposes.  If  it  is  permitted  in  my  case,  my  lands 
here  alone,  with  the  mills,  etc.,  will  pay  every  thing,  and  will 
leave  me  Monticello  and  a  farm  free.  If  refused,  I  must  sell 
every  thing  here,  perhaps  considerably  in  Bedford,  move 
thither  with  my  family,  where  I  have  not  even  a  log  hut  to 
put  my  head  into,*  and  where  ground  for  burial  will  depend 
on  the  depredations  which,  under  the  form  of  sales,  shall 
have  been  committed  on  my  property. 

The  question  then  with  me  was  utrum  horum.  But  why 
afflict  you  with  these  details  ?  Indeed,  I  can  not  tell,  unless 
pains  are  lessened  by  communication  with  a  friend.  The 
friendship  which  has  subsisted  between  us,  now  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  harmony  of  our  political  principles  and  pur- 
suits, have  been  sources  of  constant  happiness  to  me  through 
that  long  period.  And  if  I  remove  beyond  the  reach  of  at- 
tentions to  the  University,  or  beyond  the  bourne  of  life  it- 
self, as  I  soon  must,  it  is  a  comfort  to  leave  that  institution 
under  your  care,  and  an  assurance  that  it  will  not  be 
wanting.  It  has  also  been  a  great  solace  to  me  to  believe 
that  you  are  engaged  in  vindicating  to  posterity  the  course 
we  have  pursued  for  preserving  to  them  in  all  their  purity 
the  blessings  of  self-government,  which  we  had  assisted,  too, 
in  acquiring  for  them.  If  ever  the  earth  has  beheld  a  sys- 
tem of  administration  conducted  with  a  single  and  steadfast 
eye  to  the  general  interest  and  happiness  of  those  commit- 
ted to  it ;  one  which,  protected  by  truth,  can  never  know  re- 
proach, it  is  that  to  which  our  lives  have  been  devoted.  To 
myself  you  have  been  a  pillar  of  support  through  life.  Take 
care  of  me  when  dead,  and  be  assured  that  I  shall  leave  with 
you  my  last  affections. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1826,  Mr.  Cabell  wrote  to  Jef- 
ferson : 

Your  intended  application  to  the  Legislature  has  excited 
much  discussion  in  private  circles  in  Richmond.  Your 
grandson  will  doubtless  give  you  a  full  account  of  passing 
occurrences.     A  second  conference  was  held  at  Mr.  Baker's 


♦  The  house  at  Poplar  Forest  had  passed  out  of  his  possession. 
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last  evening,  at  which  were  four  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  several  members  of  the  Legislature.  Find- 
ing considerable  opposition  in  some  of  your  political  friends 
to  the  lottery,  and  feeling  mortified  myself  that  the  State 
should  stop  short  at  so  limited  a  measure,  I  suggested  the  / 
idea  of  a  loan  of  $80,000,  free  of  interest,  from  the  State,  dur-  \ 
ing  the  remainder  of  your  life.  On  consultation,  our  friends  \ 
decided  that  it  would  be  impracticable.  At  the  conference 
of  last  evening  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  bring  forward 
and  support  the  lottery.  I  hear  there  will  be  considerable 
opposition,  but  I  hope  it  is  exaggerated.  I  do  not  think  that 
delay  would  be  injurious,  as  in  every  case  I  have  found  the 
first  impression  the  worst.  Would  to  God  that  I  had  the 
power  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  to  a  just  concep- 
tion of  its  duties  on  the  present  occasion.  Knowing  so  well 
as  I  do  how  much  you  have  done  for  us,  I  have  some  idea 
of  what  we  ought  to  do  for  you. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  on  February 
4th  by  Jefferson  to  his  grandson  portrays  vividly  and  pain- 
fully the  agonized  state  of  his  mind  about  his  affairs : 

Your  letter  of  the  31st  was  received  yesterday,  and  gave 
me  a  fine  night's  rest,  which  I  had  not  had  before  since  you 
left  us,  as  the  failure  to  hear  from  you  by  the  preceding 
mail  had  filled  me  with  fearful  forebodings.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  train  you  are  proceeding  in,  and  particularly  with 
the  appointment  of  valuers.  Under  all  circumstances  I 
think  I  may  expect  a  liberal  valuation ;  an  exaggerated  one 
I  should  negative  myself.  I  would  not  be  stained  with  the 
suspicions  of  selfishness  at  this  time  of  life,  and  this  will  pro- 
tect me  from  them.  I  hope  the  paper  I  gave  you  will  justi- 
fy me  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  have  been  consulted. 

This  gleam  of  hope  which  so  cheered  up  the  old  man's  sink-  ^ 
ing  heart  was  soon  to  be  extinguished.    His  friends  found,  on  / ; 
feeling  the  pulse  of  the  Legislature,  that  his  simple  request  to  /    ^ 
be  allowed  to  sell  his  property  by  lottery  would  meet  with  vi- 
olent opposition,  if  not  absolute  defeat,  in  that  body.     On  his 
good  friend  Cabell  devolved  the  painful  duty  of  communica- 
ting this  intelligence  to  him,  which  he  did  with  all  the  feeling 
and  delicacy  of  his  chivalrous  nature. 


./ 
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The  shock  to  Jefferson  was  great,  and  we  find  him,  not 
without  some  bitterness,  replying : 

I  had  hoped  the  length  and  character  of  my  services  might 
have  prevented  the  fear  in  the  Legislature  of  the  indulgence 
asked  being  quoted  as  a  precedent  in  future  cases.  But  I 
find  no  fault  with  their  strict  adherence  to  a  rule  generally 
useful,  although  relaxable  in  some  cases,  under  their  discre- 
tion, of  which  they  are  the  proper  judges 

And  again,  in  another  letter  to  Cabell,  he  concludes  sadly; 

Whatever  may  be  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  in  my  par- 
ticular case,  the  efforts  of  my  friends  are  so  visible,  the  im- 
pressions so  profoundly  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that 
they  can  never  be  obliterated.  They  plant  there  a  consola- 
tion which  countervails  whatever  other  indications  might 
seem  to  import.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance 
particularly  is  balm  to  my  souL  Thanks  to  you  all,  and 
warm  and  affectionate  acknowledgments.  I  count  on  noth- 
ing now.  I  am  taught  to  know  my  standard,  and  have  to 
meet  with  no  further  disappointment. 

Well  might  such  bitterness  as  this  last  sentence  contained 
have  been  wrung  from  him,  for  the  Legislature  granted 
leave  for  the  bill  to  be  brought  in  by  a  bare  majority  of 
four.  The  noble  and  generous-hearted  Cabell,  on  communi- 
cating this  intelligence  to  him,  adds :  "  I  blush  for  my  coun- 
try, and  am  humiliated  to  think  how  we  shall  appear  on  the 
page  of  history." 

Perhaps  nothing  more  beautiful  or  more  touching  ever 
flowed  from  his  pen  than  the  following  letter  to  his  grand- 
son ;  giving,  as  it  does,  such  a  picture  of  his  affections,  his 
Christian  resignation,  manly  courage,  and  willingness  to  bear 
up  under  adversity,  for  the  sake  of  doing  good  to  those  he 
loved. 

To  Thomas  J.  Randolph, 

Monticello,  February  8th,  *26.  ' 
My  dear  Jefferson — ^I  duly  received  your  affectionate  letter 
of  the  3d,  and  perceive  there  are  greater  doubts  than  I  had 
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apprelrended  whether  the  Legislature  will  indulge  my  re- 
quest to  them.  It  is  a  part  of  my  mortification  to  perceive 
that  I  had  so  far  overvalued  myself  as  to  have  counted  on  it 
with  too  much  confidence,  I  see,  in  the  failure  of  this  hope, 
a  deadly  blast  of  all  my  peace  of  mind  during  my  reraaini- 
ing  days.  You  kindly  encourage  me  to  keep  up  my  spirits ; 
but,  oppressed  with  disease,  debility,  age,  and  embarrassed  af- 
fairs, this  is  difficult.  For  myself  I  should  not  regard  a  pros- 
tration of  fortune,  but  I  am  overwhelmed  at  the  prospect  of  f 
the  situation  in  which  I  may  leave  my  family.  My  dear  and 
beloved  daughter,  the  cherished  companion  of  my  early  life, 
and  nurse  of  my  age,  and  her  children,  rendered  as  dear  to 
me  as  if  my  own,  from  having  lived  with  me  from  their  cra- 
dle, left  in  a  comfortless  situation,  hold  up  to  me  nothing  but 
future  gloom;  and  I  should  not  care  were  life  to  end  with 
the  line  I  am  writing,  were  it  not  that  in  the  unhappy  state 
of  mind  which  your  father's  misfortunes  have  brought  upon 
him,  I  may  yet  be  of  some  avail  to  the  family.  Their  affec- 
tionate devotion  to  me  makes  a  willingness  to  endure  life  a 
duty,  as  long  as  it  can  be  of  any  use  to  them.  Yourself  par- 
ticularly, dear  Jefferson,  I  consider  as  the  greatest  of  the 
Godsends  which  heaven  has  granted  to  me.  Without  you 
what  could  I  do  under  the  difficulties  now  environing  me  ? 
These  have  been  produced,  in  some  degree,  by  my  own  un- 
skillful management,  and  devoting  my  time  to  the  service  of 
my  country,  but  much  also  by  the  unfortunate  fluctuation  in 
the  value  of  our  money,  and  the  long-continued  depression 
of  farming  business.  But  for  these  last  I  am  confident  my 
debts  might  be  paid,  leaving  me  Monticello  and  the  Bedford 
estate;  but  where  there  are  no  bidders,  property,  however 
great,  is  no  resource  for  the  payment  of  debts ;  all  may  go 
for  little  or  nothing.  Perhaps,  however,  even  in  this  case  I 
may  have  no  right  to  complain,  as  these  misfortunes  have 
been  held  back  for  my  last  days,  when  few  remain  to  me. 
I  duly  acknowledge  that  I  have  gone  through  a  long  life 
with  fewer  circumstances  of  affiiction  than  are  the  lot  of 
most  men — uninterrupted  health — a  competence  for  every 
reasonable  want — usefulness  to  my  fellow-citizens — a  good 
portion  of  their  esteem — no  complaint  against  the  world 
which  has  sufficiently  honored  me,  and,  above  all,  a  family 
which  has  blessed  me  by  their  affections,  and  never  by  their 
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conduct  given  me  a  moment's  pain — and  should  this,  my  last 
request,  be  granted,  I  may  yet  close  with  a  cloudless  sun  a 
long  and  serene  day  of  life.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Jefferson, 
that  I  have  a  just  sense  of  the  part  you  have  contributed  to 
this,  and  that  I  bear  you  unmeasured  affection. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

What  a  world  of  suffering  and  mental  anguish  this  letter 
reveals!  Three  days  after  it  was  written  his  eldest  grand- 
child, Mrs.  Anne  Bankhead,  died.  In  alluding  to  his  distress 
on  this  occasion,  Dr.  Dunglison  says,  in  his  Memoranda :  "  On 
the  last  day  of  the  fatal  illness  of  his  grand-daughter,  who 

had  married  Mr.  Bankhead Mr.  Jefferson  was  present 

in  the  adjoining  apartment ;  and  when  the  announcement  was 
made  by  me  that  but  little  hope  remained,  that  she  was,  in- 
deed, past  hope,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  more  poignant 
distress  than  was  exhibited  by  him.  He  shed  tears,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  every  evidence  of  intense  grief" 

Mr.  Jefferson  announced  the  death  of  this  grand-daughter 
to  her  brother,  then  in  Richmond,  in  the  following  touch- 
ingly-written  note : 

To  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph. 

Monticello,  Feb.  11th,  *26. 
Bad  news,  my  dear  Jefferson,  as  to  your  sister  Anne.  She 
expired  about  half  an  hour  ago.  I  have  been  so  ill  for  sev- 
eral days  that  I  could  not  go  to  see  her  till  this  morning,  and 
found  her  speechless  and  insensible.  She  breathed  her  last 
about  11  o'clock.  Heaven  seems  to  be  overwhelming  us 
with  every  form  of  misfortune,  and  I  expect  your  next  will 
give  me  the  coup  de  grdce.    Your  own  family  are  all  well. 

Affectionately  adieu. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

I  now  hasten  to  drop  the  curtain  on  this  painful  period  of 
his  life.  The  bill  for  the  lottery  was  still  before  the  Legisla- 
ture when  the  people  of  Richmond  held  a  meeting  and  pass- 
ed resolutions  to  approve  its  being  adopted.  Finally  the 
Legislature  passed  the  bill,  on  the  20th  of  February,  by  a 
vote  in  the  Senate  of  ayes  thirteen,  nays  four.    During  the 
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next  few  months  meetings  indorsing  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  We  quote 
the  following  preamble  to  the  Resolutions  that  were  passed 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Nelson  County,  though  no  action  re- 
sulted from  the  meeting : 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  Nelson  County,  concurring 
cordially  in  the  views  lately  expressed  by  their  fellow-citi- 
zens at  the  seat  of  government,*  and  heartily  sympathizing 
in  the  sentiments  of  grateful  respect  and  affectionate  regard 
recently  evinced  both  there  and  elsewhere  for  their  country- 
man, Thomas  Jefferson,  can  not  disguise  the  sincere  satisfac- 
tion which  they  derive  from  the  prospect  of  a  general  co-op- 
eration to  relieve  this  ancient  and  distinguished  patriot. 
The  important  services  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  from  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  resentment  of  Dunmore,  to  the  present  time, 
when,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  he  is  laboring  to  enlighten 
the  nation  which  he  has  contributed  to  make  free,  place  him 
in  the  highest  rank  of  national  benefactors,  and  eminently 
entitle  him  to  the  character  of  the  people's  friend.  Whether 
considered  as  the  servant  of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States ;  whether  regarded  as  an  advocate  or  a  statesman ; 
whether  as  a  patriot,  a  legislator,  a  philosopher,  or  a  friend 
of  liberty  and  republican  government,  he  is  the  unquestioned 
ornament  of  his  country,  and  unites  in  himself  every  title  to 
our  respect,  our  veneration,  and  gratitude.  His  services  are 
written  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people ;  they  are  identified 
with  the  fundamental  institutions  of  his  country ;  they  enti- 
tle him  to  "  the  fairest  page  of  faithful  history ;"  and  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  reason  and  science  are  respected 
on  earth.  Profoundly  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  the 
undersigned  citizens  of  Nelson  County  consider  it  compati- 
ble with  neither  the  national  character  nor  with  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Republic  that  this  aged  patriot  should  be  de- 
prived of  his  estate  or  abridged  in  his  comforts  at  the  close 
of  a  long  life  so  ably  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country.f 

*  Alluding  to  the  meeting  in  Richmond. 

t  This  handsome  tribute  to  Jefferson,  concluding  with  such  a  delicate  ap- 
peal to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for  his  relief,  was  penned  by  his  friend, 
J.  C,  Cabell. 

Dd 
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Fair  words  these,  but  barren  as  the  desert  air.  From  his 
own  State  Mr.  Jefferaon  received  no  aid  whatever ;  but  other 
States  came  to  his  relief  in  a  manner  which  was  both  gratify- 
ing and  efficient.  Without  effort,  Philip  Hone,  the  Mayor  of 
New  York,  raised  $8500,  which  he  transmitted  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  New  York ;  from  Philadel- 
phia he  received  $5000,  and  from  Baltimore  $3000.  These 
sums  were  promptly  sent  as  soon  as  his  embarrassed  circum- 
stances became  known.  He  was  much  touched  by  this  proof 
of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  and  feelingly 
exclaimed :  "  No  cent  of  this  is  wrung  from  the  tax-payer — 
it  is  the  pure  and  unsolicited  offering  of  love." 

Happily,  he  died  unconscious  that  the  sales  of  his  property 
would  fail  to  pay  his  debts,  that  his  beautiful  home  would 
pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  that  his  "  dear  and  be- 
loved daughter  "  would  go  forth  into  the  world  penniless,  as 
its  doors  were  closed  upon  her  forever.* 

The  following  quotation  from  a  French  writer — one  by  no 
means  friendly  to  Jefferson— forms  a  fitting  conclusion  for 
this  sad  chapter  of  his  life.  After  alluding  to  the  grand 
outburst  of  popular  feeling  displayed  in  the  funeral  orations 
throughout  the  country  on  the  deaths  of  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son, he  says : 

But  the  nobler  emotions  of  democracy  are  of  short  dura- 
tion :  it  soon  forgets  its  most  faithful  servants.  Six  months 
had  not  elapsed  when  Jefferson's  furniture  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion to  pay  his  debts,  when  Monticello  and  Poplar  Forest 
were  advertised  for  sale  at  the  street  corners,  and  when  the 
dancfhter  of  him  whom  America  had  called  "  the  father  of 
democracy  "  had  no  longer  a  place  to  rest  her  head.f 

*  On  learning  the  destitute  condition  in  which  Mrs.  Randolph  was  left,  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  at  once  presented  her  with  $10,000 ;  and  Loui- 
siana, following  her  example,  generously  gave  the  same  sum — acts  which  will 
ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  descendants  of  Martha  Jefferson. 

t  Thomas  Jefferson,  ^tude  Historique  sur  la  Democratic  Am^ricaine ;  par 
Comelis  De  Witt,  p.  380. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

Letter  to  Namesake. — To  John  Adams. — ^Declining  Health.— Dr.  Dungli- 
son's  Memoranda. — Tendeniess  to  his  Family. — Accounts  of  his  Death  by 
Dr.  Dunglison  and  Colonel  Randolph. — Farewell  to  his  Daughter. — Direc- 
tions for  a  Tombstone. — It  is  erected  by  his  Grandson. — Shameful  Desecra- 
tion of  Tombstones  at  Monticello. 

A  FRIEND  and  admirer  of  Jefferson's,  who  had  named  a  son 
after  him,  requested  that  he  would  write  a  letter  of  advice 
for  his  young  namesake.  Jefferson  accordingly  wrote  the 
following  beautiful  note  to  be  kept  for  him  until  the  young 
child  came  to  years  of  understanding : 

To  Thomas  Jefferson  Smith. 

This  letter  will,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead.  The 
writer  will  be  in  the  grave  before  you  can  weigh  its  coun- 
sels. Your  affectionate  and  excellent  father  has  requested 
that  I  would  address  to  you  something  which  might  possi- 
bly have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  course  of  life  you  have 
to  run ;  and  I  too,  as  a  namesake,  feel  an  interest  in  that 
course.  Few  words  will  be  necessary,  with  good  disposi- 
tions on  your  part.  Adore  God.  Reverence  and  cherish 
your  parents.  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and  your 
country  more  than  yourself.  Be  just.  Be  true.  Murmur 
not  at  the  ways  of  Providence.  So  shall  the  life  into  which 
you  have  entered,  be  the  portal  to  one  of  eternal  and  ineffa- 
ble bliss.  And  if  to  the  dead  it  is  permitted  to  care  for  the 
things  of  this  world,  every  action  of  your  life  will  be  under 
my  regard.     Farewell. 

Monticello,  February  21st,  1825. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Good  Man  by  the  most  suhlime  of  Poets,  for  your 

Imitation. 

Lord,  who's  the  happy  man  that  may  to  thy  blest  courts  repair; 
Not  stranger-like  to  visit  them,  but  to  inhabit  there? 
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Tis  he  whose  every  thought  and  deed  hy  rules  of  virtue  moves ; 
Whose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak  the  thing  his  heart  disproves 

Who  never  did  a  shinder  forge,  his  neighbor's  fame  to  'woand ; 
Nor  hearken  to  a  false  report  by  malice  whispered  round. 

Who  vice  in  all  its  pomp  and  power,  can  treat  with  just  n^Iect; 
And  piety,  though  clothed  in  rags,  religiously  respect. 

W^o  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trust  has  ever  firmly  stood  ; 
'And  though  he  promise  to  his  loss,  he  makes  his  promise  good. 

Whose  soul  in  usury  disdains  his  treasure  to  employ ; 
Whom  no  rewards  can  ever  bribe  the  guiltless  to  destroy. 

The  man  who,  by  this  steady  course,  has  happiness  insured, 
•When  earth's  foundations  shake,  shall  stand  by  Providence  secured. 

X 

A  Decalogue  of  Canons  for  Observation  in  Practical  Life, 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do  yourself. 
8.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it.     * 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want  because  it  is  cheap ;  it  will  be^  !leax    « 

to  you. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak ;  if*  very  angry,  an  hundred. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  tbe  date  of  this  letter  we 
find  Jefferson  writing  his  last  letter  to  John  Adams.  The 
playful  tone  in  which  it  is  written  gives  no  evidence  of  the 
suffering  from  the  disease  under  which  he  was  laboring  at 
the  time. 

To  John  Adams. 

Monticello,  March  25th,  1826. 
Dear  Sir — My  grandson,  Thomas^  J.  Randolph,  the  bearer 
of  this  letter,  being  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  would  think  he  had 
seen  nothing  were  he'* to  leave  without  seeing  you.  Al- 
though I  truly  sympathize  with  y9u  in  the  trouble  these  in- 
terruptions give,  yet  I  must  ask  for  him  permission  to  pay  to 
to  you  his  personal  respects.  Like  other  young  people,  he 
wishes  to  be  able,  in  the. winter  nights  of  old  age,  to  recount 
to  those  around  him  what  he  has  heard  and  learnt  of  the  he- 
roic age  preceding  his  birth,  and  which  of  the  Argonauts  in- 
dividually he  was  in  time  to  have  seen. 
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It  was  the  lot  of  our  early  years  to  witness  nothing  but 
the  dull  monotony  of  a  colonial  subservience,  and  of  our 
riper  years  to  breast  the  labors  and  perils  of  working  out  of 
it.  Theirs  are  the  halcyon  calms  succeeding  the  storms 
which  our  Argosy  had  so  stoutly  weathered.  Gratify  his 
ambition,  then,  by  receiving  his  best  bow,  and  my  solicitude 
for  your  health,  by  enabling  him  to  bring  me  a  favorable  ac- 
count of  it.    Mine  is  but  indifferent,  but  not  so  my  friendship 

and  respect  for  you. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

The  leaders  of  different  parties  bitterly  opposed  to  eacfi 
other,  and  living  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  ran  so  high,  there 
is  something  remarkable,  as  well  as  beautiful,  in  the  friend- 
ship which  existed  between  these  two  distinguished  men,  and 
which,  surviving  all  political  differences  and  rivalry,  expired 
only  on  the  same  day  which  saw  them  both  breathe  their  last.* 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1826  Jefferson's  family  became 
aware  that  his  health  was  failing  rapidly.  Of  this  he  had 
been  conscious  himself  for  some  time  previous.  Though  en- 
feebled by  age  and  disease,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph's entreaties  that  he  would  allow  his  faithful  servant, 
Burwell,  to  accompany  him  in  his  daily  rides.  He  said,  if 
his  family  insisted,  that  he  would  give  up  his  rides  entirely ; 
but  that  he  had  ^^  helped  himself"  from  his  childhood,  and 
that  the  presence  of  a  servant  in  his  daily  musings  with  na- 
ture would  be  irksome  to  him.  So,  until  within  a  very  short 
time  of  his  death,  old  Eagle  was  brought  up  every  day,  even 
when  his  venerable  master  was  so  weak  that  he  could  only 
get  into  the  saddle  by  stepping  down  from  the  terrace. 

*  Without  meaning  the  le^t  irreverence  in  the  world  to  the  memory  of 
these  two  great  and  good  men,  I  can  not  refrain  here  from  givmg  the  reader 
the  benefit  of  a  good  story,  which  has  the  advantage  over  most  good  stories 
of  being  strictly  true : 

There  was  living  in  Albemarle,  at  the  time  of  Jefferson's  death,  an  enthu- 
siastic democrat,  who,  admiring  him  beyond  all  men,  thought  that,  by  djring 
on  the  4th  of  July,  he  had  rais^  himself  and  his  party  one  step  higher  in  the 
temple  of  fame.  Then  came  the  news  that  John  Adams  had  died  on  the 
same  great  day.  Indignant  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  such  a  thing,  he  at  first 
refused  to  believe  it,  and,  when  he  could  no  longer  discredit  the  news,  ex- 
claimed, in  a  passion,  that  *4t  was  a  damned  Yankee  trick." 


I 
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As  he  felt  the  sands  of  life  running  low,. his  love  for  his 
family  seemed  to  increase  in  tenderness.  Mr.  Randall  says, 
in  his  excellent  biography  of  him,  in  alluding  to  this  period : 

Mr.  Jefferson's  deportment  to  his  family  was  touching. 
He  evidently  made  an  effort  to  keep  up  their  spirits.     He 
was  as  gentle  as  a  child,  but  conversed  with  such  vigor  and 
animation  that  they  would  have  often  cheated  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  months,  if  not  years,  of  life  were  in  store 
for  him,  and  that  he  himself  was  in  no  expectation  of  speedy 
death,  had  they  not  witnessed  the  infant-like  debility  of  his 
powerful  frame,  and  had  they  not  occasionally,  when  they 
looked  suddenly  at  him,  caught  resting  on  themselves  that 
riveted  and  intensely-loving  gaze   which  showed  but   too 
plainly  that  his  thoughts  were  on  a  rapidly-approaching 
parting.     And  as  he  folded  each  in  his  arms  as  they  sepa- 
rated for  the  night,  there  was  a  fervor  in  his  kiss  and  gaze 
that  declared  as  audibly  as  words  that  he  felt  the  farewell 
might  prove  a  final  one. 

In  speaking  of  his  private  life,  Dr.  Dunglison,  in  his  Mem- 
oranda, says : 

The  opportunities  I  had  of  witnessing  the  private  life  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  were  numerous.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one 
to  be  more  amiable  in  his  domestic  relations ;  it  was  delight- 
ful to  observe  the  devoted  and  respectful  attention  that  was 
paid  him  by  all  the  family.  In  the  neighborhood,  too,  he 
was  greatly  revered.  Perhaps,  however,  according  to  the 
all-wise  remark  that  no  one  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country, 
he  had  more  personal  detractors  there,  partly  owing  to  dif- 
ference in  political  sentiments,  which  are  apt  to  engender  so 
much  unworthy  acrimony  of  feeling;  but  still  more,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  views  which  he  was  supposed  to  possess  on  the 
subject  of  religion ;  yet  it  was  well  known  that  he  did  not 
withhold  his  aid  when  a  church  had  to  be  established  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  that  he  subscribed  largely  to  the  Episco- 
pal church  erected  in  Charlottesville.  After  his  death  much 
sectarian  intolerance  was  exhibited,  owing  to  the  publication 
of  certain  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  animadverted  on  the 
Presbyterians  more  especially;  yet  there  could  not  have 
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been  a  more  unfounded  assertion  than  that  of  a  Philadelphia 
Episcopal  divine  that  "Mr.  Jeffersou^s  memory  was  detest- 
ed in  Charlottesville  and  the  vicinity.^'  It  is  due,  also,  to 
that  illustrious  individual  to  say,  that,  in  all  my  intercourse 
with  him,  I  never  heard  an  observation  that  savored,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  of  impiety.  His  religious  belief  harmonized 
more  closely  with  that  of  the  Unitarians  than  of  any  other 
denomination,  but  it  was  liberal,  and  untrammelled  by  sec- 
tarian feelings  and  prejudices.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  more 
sound  advice,  more  appropriately  expressed,  than  in  the  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Jeffei*son  Smith,  dated  Febru- 
ary 21st,  1825.* 

It  was  beautiful,  too,  to  witness  the  deference  that  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  to  each  other^s  opin- 
ions. When  as  secretary,  and  as  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
I  had  to  consult  one  of  them,  it  was  a  common  interrogatory, 
What  did  the  other  say  of  the  matter?  If  possible,  Mr.  Mad- 
ison gave  indications  of  a  greater  intensity  of  this  feeling, 
and  seemed  to  think  that  every  thing  emanating  from  his  an- 
cient associate  must  be  correct.  In  a  letter  which  Mr.  Jeffei^ 
son  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison  a  few  months  only  before  he  died 
(February  I7th,  1826),  he  thus  charmingly  expresses  himself 
[Here  follows  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  al- 
ready given,  beginning  at  the  words  "  The  friendship  which 
has  subsisted  between  us,"  etc.] 

Mr.  Randall  gives  us,  in  his  work,  the  following  accounts 
of  his  last  hours  and  death,  written  by  two  of  those  who 
were  present — Dr.  Dunglison  and  his  grandson,  Colonel  T.  J. 
Randolph.     I  give  Dr.  Dunglison's  first : 

In  the  spring  of  1826  the  health  of  Mr.  Jefferson  became 
more  impaired ;  his  nutrition  fell  off;  and  at  the  approach  of 
summer  he  was  troubled  with  diarrhoea,  to  which  he  had 
been  liable  for  some  years — ever  since,  as  he  believed,  he  had 
resorted  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  especially  the  White  Sul- 
phur, and  had  freely  used  the  waters  externally  for  an  erup- 
tion which  did  not  yield  readily  to  the  ordinary  remedies. 
I  had  prescribed  for  this  affection  early  in  June,  and  he  had 


*  See  page  419. 
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improved  somewhat ;  but  on  the  24th  of  that  mooth  he 
wrote  me  the  last  note  I  received  from  him,  begging  nie  to 
visit  him,  as  he  was  not  so  well.  This  note  was,  perhaps, 
the  last  he  penned.  On  the  same  day,  however,  he  wrote 
an  excellent  letter  to  General  Weightman,  in  reply  to  an  in- 
vitation to  celebrate  in  Washington  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  he  declined  on  the 
ground  of  indisposition.  This,  Professor  Tucker  says,  was 
probably  his  last  letter.  It  had  all  the  striking  characteris- 
tics of  his  vigorous  and  unfaded  intellect. 

The  tone  of  the  note  I  received  from  him  satisfied  me  of 
the  propriety  of  visiting  him  immediately ;  and  having  men- 
tioned the  subject  to  Mr.  Tucker,  he  proposed  to  accompany 
me.  I  immediately  saw  that  the  affection  was  making  a 
decided  impression  on  his  bodily  powers,  and,  as  Mr.  Tucker 
has  properly  remarked  in  his  life  of  this  distinguished  indi- 
vidual, was  apprehensive  that  the  attack  would  prove  fatal 
Nor  did  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  indulge  any  other  opinion. 
From  this  time  his  strength  gradually  diminished,  and  he  had 
to  remain  in  bed 

Until  the  2d  and  3d  of  July  he  spoke  freely  of  his  ap- 
proaching death ;  made  all  his  arrangements  with  his  grand- 
son, Mr.  Randolph,  in  regard  to  his  private  affairs ;  and  ex- 
pressed his  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of  the  University,  and 
his  confidence  in  the  exertion  in  its  behalf  of  Mr.  Madison 
and  the  other  Visitors.  He  repeatedly,  too,  mentioned  his 
obligation  to  me  for  my  attention  to  him.  During  the  last 
week  of  his  existence  I  remained  at  Monticello ;  and  one  of 
the  last  remarks  he  made  was  to  me.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  and  night  of  the  2d  of  July  he  was  affected  with  stupor, 
with  intervals  of  wakefulness  and  consciousness ;  but  on  the 
3d  the  stupor  became  almost  permanent.  About  seven 
o'clock  of  the  evening  of  that  day  he  awoke,  and,  seeing  me 
staying  at  his  bedside,  exclaimed,  "Ah  !  Doctor,  are  you  still 
there?"  in  a  voice,  however,  that  was  husky  and  indistinct. 
He  then  asked,  "  Is  it  the  Fourth  ?"  to  which  I  replied, "  It 
soon  will  be."  These  were  the  last  words  I  heard  him 
utter. 

Until  towards  the  middle  of  the  day — the  4th — he  remain- 
ed in  the  same  state,  or  nearly  so,  wholly  unconscious  to 
every  thing  that  was  passing  around  him.     His  circulation 
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was  gradually,  however,  becoming  more  languid ;  and  for 
some  time  prior  to  dissolution  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was 
imperceptible.    About  one  o'clock  he  ceased  to  exist. 

Jefferson  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  Dr.  Dunglison,  and, 
on  being  entreated  by  a  Philadelphia  friend  to  send  for  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Physic,  he  refused  kindly,  but  firmly,  to  do 
so,  saying, "  I  have  got  a  Dr.  Physic  of  my  own — I  have  en- 
tire confidence  in  Dr.  Dunglison."  Nor  would  he  allow  any 
other  physician  to  be  called  in. 

Ever  thoughtful  of  others,  and  anxious  to  the  last  not  to 
give  trouble,  he  at  first  refused  to  allow  even  a  servant  to  be 
with  him  at  night ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  became  so  weak  as 
to  be  forced  to  yield  his  consent,  he  made  his  attendant.  Bur- 
well,  bring  a  pallet  into  his  room  that  he  might  rest  during 
the  night. 

« In  the  parting  interview  with  the  female  members  of  his 
family,"  says  Mr.  Randall,  "Mr.  Jefferson,  besides  general 
admonitions  (the  tenor  of  which  corresponds  with  those  con- 
tained in  his  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson  Smith),  addressed  to 
them  affectionate  words  of  encouragement  and  practical  ad- 
vice adapted  to  their  several  situations.  In  this  he  did  not 
pass  over  a  young  great-grandchild  (Ellen  Bankhead),  but 
exhorted  her  to  diligently  persevere  in  her  studies,  for  they 
would  help  to  make  life  valuable  to  her.  He  gently  but 
audibly  murmured :  '  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace.'"* 

I  now  give  Colonel  Randolph's  account  of  his  grandfa- 
ther's death.  Having  revised  this  for  me,  he  has  in  one  or 
two  instances  inserted  a  few  words  which  were  not  in  the 
original. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  suffered  for  several  years  before  his 
death  from  a  diarrhoea  which  he  concealed  from  his  family, 
lest  it  might  give  them  uneasiness.  Not  aware  of  it,  I  was 
surprised,  in  conversation  with  him  in  March,  1826,  to  hear 

*  See  Kandall's  Jefferson,  vol.  iii.,  p.  647. 
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him,  in  speaking  of  an  event  likely  to  occur  about  midsum- 
mer, say  doubtingly  that  he  might  live  to  that  time.     About 
the  middle  of  June,  hearing  that  he  had  sent  for  his  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Dunglison,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  I'  immedi- 
ately went  to  see  him.*     I  found  him  out  in  his  public  rooms. 
Before  leaving  the  house,  he  sent  a  servant  to  me  to  oome  to 
his  room,  whereupon  he  handed  me  a  paper,  which  he  desired 
me  to  examine,  remarking, "  Don't  delay ;  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost."    He  gradually  declined,  but  would  only  have  his 
servants  sleeping  near  him :  being  disturbed  only  at  nine, 
twelve,  and  four  o'clock  in  the  night,  he  needed  little  nurs- 
ing.    Becoming  uneasy  about  him,  I  entered  his  room,  un- 
observed, to  pass  the  night.     Coming  round  inadvertently 
to  assist  him,  he  chided  me,  saying,  that,  being  actively  em- 
ployed all  day,  I  needed  repose.     On  my  replying  that  it 
was  more  agreeable  to  me  to  be  with  him,  he  acquiesced, 
and  I  did  not  leave  him  again. 

A  day  or  two  after,  at  my  request,  my  brother-in-law  (Mr. 
Trist)  was  admitted.  His  servants,  ourselves,  and  the  doc- 
tor became  his  sole  nurses.  My  mother  sat  with  him  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  he  would  not  permit  her  to  sit  up  at  night. 
His  family  had  to  decline  for  him  numerous  tenders  of  serv- 
ice from  kind  and  affectionate  friends  and  neighbors,  fearing 
and  seeing  that  it  would  excite  him  to  conversation  injuri- 
ous to  him  in  his  weak  condition. 

He  suffered  no  pain,  but  gradually  sank  from  debility. 
His  mind  was  always  clear — it  never  wandered.  He  con- 
versed freely,  and  gave  directions  as  to  his  private  affairs. 
His  manner  was  that  of  a  person  going  on  a  necessary  jour- 
ney— evincing  neither  satisfaction  nor  regret.  He  remarked 
upon  the  tendency  of  his  mind  to  recur  back  to  the  scenes 
of  the  Revolution.  Many  incidents  he  would  relate,  in  his 
usual  cheerful  manner,  insensibly  diverting  my  mind  from 
his  dying  condition.  He  remarked  that  the  curtains  of  his 
bed  had  been  purchased  from  the  first  cargo  that  arrived 
after  the  peace  of  1782. 

Upon  my  expressing  the  opinion,  on  one  occasion,  that  he 
was  somewhat  better,  he  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "  Do  not 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  feel  the  smallest  solicitude 

I— ^i— ^— ^^^ 

*"  Col.  Kandolph  lived  on  an  estate  adjoining  Monticello. 
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about  the  result ;  I  am  like  an  old  watch,  with  a  pinion  worn 
out  here,  and  a  wheel  there,  until  it  can  go  no  longer." 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  unusually  ill,  he  ob- 
served to  the  doctor,  "A  few  hours  more,  doctor,  and  it  will 
be  all  over." 

Upon  being  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep  by  a  noise  in  the 
room,  he  asked  if  he  had  heard  the  name  of  Mr.  Hatch  men- 
tioned— the  minister  whose  church  he  attended.  On  my  re- 
plying in  the  negative,  he  observed,  as  he  turned  over,  "  I 
have  no  objection  to  see  him,  as  a  kind  and  good  neighbor." 
The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  at  the  moment  was, 
that  his  religious  opinions  having  been  formed  upon  mature 
study  and  reflection,  he  had  no  doubts  upon  his  mind,  and 
therefore  did  not  desire  the  attendance  of  a  clergyman :  I 
have  never  since  doubted  of  the  correctness  of  the  impression 
then  taken. 

His  parting  interview  with  the  different  members  of  his 
family  was  calm  and  composed;  impressing  admonitions 
upon  them,  the  cardinal  points  of  which  were,  to  pursue  vir- 
tue, be  true  and  truthful  My  youngest  brother,  in  his 
eighth  year,  seeming  not  to  comprehend  the  scene,  he  turned 
to  me  with  a  smile,  and  said, "  George*  does  not  understand 
what  all  this  means." 

He  would  speculate  upon  the  person  who  would  succeed 
him  as  Rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  concluded 
that  Mr.  Madison  would  be  appointed.  With  all  the  deep 
pathos  of  exalted  friendship,  he  spoke  of  his  purity,  his  vir- 
tue, his  wisdom,  his  learning,  and  his  great  abilities ;  and  then, 
stretching  his  head  back  on  his  pillow,  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"But  ah  !  he  could  never  in  his  life  stand  up  against  strenu- 
ous opposition."  The  friendship  of  these  great  men  was  of 
an  extraordinary  character.  They  had  been  born,  lived,  and 
died  within  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other,  and  they  visited 
frequently  through  their  whole  lives.  At  twenty-three 
years  old  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  consulted  on  Mr.  Madison's 
course  of  study — he  then  fifteen.  Thus  commenced  a  friend- 
ship as  remarkable  for  its  duration  as  it  was  for  the  fidelity 

*  This  was  George  Wythe  Randolph,  who  became  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
Virginia,  and  who,  in  the  late  civil  war  entering  warmly  into  the  defense  of 
the  South,  was  distinguished  in  both  the  cabinet  and  field  in  the  Confederate 
service. 
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and  warmth  of  its  feelings.  The  admiration  of  each  for 
the  wisdom,  abilities,  and  purity  of  the  other  was  unlim- 
ited. Their  habit  of  reliance  upon  mntual  counsel  equalled 
the  sincerity  of  their  affection  and  the  devotion  of  their 
esteem. 

In  speaking  of  the  calumnies  which  his  enemies  had  uttered 
against  his  public  and  private  character  with  such  unmiti- 
gated and  untiring  bitterness,  he  said  that  he  had  not  con- 
sidered them  as  abusing  him ;  they  had  never  known  Mm. 
They  had  created  an  imaginary  being  clothed  with  odious 
attributes,  to  wbpm  they  had  given  his  name ;  and  it  was 
against  that  creature  of  their  imaginations  they  had  levelled 
their  anathemas. 

On  Monday,  the  third  of  July,  his  slumbers  were  evidently 
those  of  approaching  dissolution;  he  slept  until  evening, 
when,  upon  awaking,  he  seemed  to  imagine  it  was  moraing, 
and  remarked  that  he  had  slept  all  night  without  being  dis- 
turbed. "  This  is  the  fourth  of  July,"  he  said.  He  soon  sank 
again  into  sleep,  and  on  being  aroused  at  nine  to  take  his 
medicine,  he  remarked  in  a  clear  distinct  voice, "  No,  doctor, 
nothing  more."  The  omission  of  the  dose  of  laudanum  ad- 
ministered every  night  during  his  illness  caused  his  slumbers 
to  be  disturbed  and  dreamy;  he  sat  up  in  his  sleep  and  went 
through  all  the  forms  of  writing ;  spoke  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  saying  it  ought  to  be  warned. 

As  twelve  o'clock  at  night  approached,  we  anxiously  de- 
sired that  his  death  should  be  hallowed  by  the  Anniversary 
of  Independence.  At  fifteen  minutes  before  twelve  we  stood 
noting  the  minute-hand  of  the  watch,  hoping  a  few  minutes 
of  prolonged  life.  At  four  a.m.  he  called  the  servants  in  at- 
tendance with  a  strong  and  clear  voice,  perfectly  conscious 
of  his  wants.  He  did  not  speak  again.  About  ten  he  fixed 
his  eyes  intently  upon  me,  indicating  some  want,  which,  most 
painfully,  I  could  not  understand,  until  his  attached  servant, 
Burwell,  observed  that  his  head  was  not  so  much  elevated  as 
the  usually  desired  it,  for  his  habit  was  to  lie  with  it  very 
much  elevated.  Upon  restoring  it  to  its  usual  position  he 
seemed  satisfied.  About  eleven,  again  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
me,  and  moving  his  lips,  I  applied  a  wet  sponge  to  his  mouth, 
which  he  sucked  and  appeared  to  relish- — this  was  the  last 
evidence  he  gave  of  consciousness.     He  ceased  to  breathe, 
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t^ithout  a  struggle,  fifty  minutes  past  meridian — July  4th, 
1826.     I  closed  his  eyes  with  my  own  hands. 

He  was,  at  all  times  during  his  illness,  perfectly  assured 
of  his  approaching  end,  his  mind  ever  clear,  and  at  no  mo- 
ment did  he  evince  the  least  solicitude  about  the  result ;  he 
was  as  calm  and  composed  as  when  in  health.  He  died  a 
pure  and  good  man.  It  is  for  others  to  speak  of  his  great- 
ness. He  desired  that  his  interment  should  be  private,  with- 
out parade,  and  our  wish  was  to  comply  with  his  request, 
and  no  notice  of  the  hour  of  interment  or  invitations  were 
issued.  His  body  was  borne  privately  from  his  dwelling 
by  his  family  and  servants,  but  his  neighbors  and  friends, 
anxious  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to 
one  whom  they  had  loved  and  honored,  waited  for  it  in 
crowds  at  the  grave. 

Two  days  before  his  death,  Jefferson  told  Mrs.  Randolph 
that  in  a  certain  drawer,  in  an  old  pocket-book,  she  would 
find  something  intended  for  her.  On  looking  in  the  drawer 
after  his  death,  she  found  the  following  touching  lines,  com- 
posed by  himself: 

A  Death-bed  Adieu  from  Tli,  J.  to  M.  R, 

Life's  visions  are  vanished,  its  dreams  are  no  more; 

Dear  friends  of  my  bosom,  why  bathed  in  tears  ? 

I  go  to  my  fathers,  I  welcome  the  shore 

Which  cro^Tis  aU  my  hopes  or  which  buries  my  cares. 

Then  farewell,  my  dear,  my  lov'd  daughter,  adieu ! 

The  last  pang  of  life  is  in  parting  from  you ! 

Two  seraphs  await  me  long  shrouded  in  death; 

I  will  bear  them  your  love  on  my  last  parting  breath. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Madison  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his 
revered  friend,  he  wrote  the  following  handsome  letter  to 
a  gentleman  who  had  married  into  Mr.  Jefferson's  family : 

From  James  Madison, 

Montpellier,  July  6th,  1826. 
Dear  Sir — I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  4th.  A  few 
lines  from  Dr.  Dunglison  had  prepared  me  for  such  a  com- 
munication, and  I  never  doubted  that  the  last  scene  of  our 
illustrious  friend  would  be  worthy  of  the  life  it  closed. 
Long  as  this  has  been  spared  to  his  country  and  to  those 
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who  loved  him,  a  few  years  more  were  to  have  been  desired 
for  the  sake  of  both.  But  we  are  more  than  consoled  for  the 
loss  by  the  gain  to  him,  and  by  the  assurance  that  he  lives 
and  will  live  in  the  memory  and  gratitude  of  the  wise  and 
good,  as  a  luminary  of  science,  as  a  votary  of  liberty,,  as  a 
model  of  patriotism,  and  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  kind. 
In  these  characters  I  have  known  him,  and  not  less  in  the 
virtues  and  charms  of  social  life,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
during  which  there  was  not  an  interruption  or  diminution 
of  mutual  confidence  and  cordial  friendship  for  a  single  mo- 
ment in  a  single  instance.  What  I  feel,  therefore,  now  need 
not,  I  should  say  can  not,  be  expressed.  If  there  be  any  pos- 
sible way  in  which  I  can  usefully  give  evidence  of  it,  do  not 
fail  to  afford  me  the  opportunity.  I  indulge  a  hope  that  the 
unforeseen  event  will  not  be  permitted  to  impair  any  of  the 
beneficial  measures  which  were  in  progress,  or  in  prospect. 
It  can  not  be  unknown  that  the  anxieties  of  the  deceased 
were  for  others,  not  for  himself. 

Accept,  my  dear  sir,  my  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  for 
all  with  whom  we  sympathize,  in  which  Mrs.  Madison  most 

sincerely  joins. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

To  the  same  gentleman.  Judge  Dabney  Carr,  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  wrote : 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Jefferson  is  one  over  which  the  whole 
world  will  mourn.  He  was  one  of  those  ornaments  and 
benefactors  of  the  human  race  whose  death  forms  an  epoch 
and  creates  a  sensation  throuorhout  the  whole  circle  of  civil- 
ized  man.  But  that  feeling  is  nothing  to  what  those  feel  who 
are  connected  with  him  by  blood,*  and  bound  to  him  by 
gratitude  for  a  thousand  favors.  To  me  he  has  been  more 
than  a  father,  and  I  have  ever  loved  and  revered  him  with 

my  whole  heart Taken  as  a  whole,  history  presents 

nothing  so  grand,  so  beautiful,  so  peculiarly  felicitous  in  all 
the  great  points,  as  the  life  and  character  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

After  Mr.  Jefferson's  death  there  were  found  in  a  drawer  in 
his  room,  among  other  souvenirs,  some  little  packages  con- 

*  Judge  Carr  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  nephew. 
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taining  locks  of  the  hair  of  his  deceased  wife,  daughter,  and 
even  the  infant  children  that  he  had  lost.  These  relics  are 
now  lying  before  me.  They  are  labelled  in  his  own  band- 
writing.  One,  marked  "^  lock  of  our  first  Imcy^s  hair^  with 
some  of  my  dear^  dear  wife^s  writing^'*  contains  a  few  strands 
of  soft,  silk-like  hair  evidently  taken  from  the  head  of  a  very 
young  infant.  Another,  marked  simply  "Xwcy,"  contains  a 
beautiful  golden  curL 

Among  his  papers  there  were  found  written  on  the  torn 
back  of  an  old  letter  the  following  directions  for  his  monu- 
ment and  its  inscription : 

Coald  the  dead  feel  any  interest  in  monuments  or  other  remembrances  of 
them,  when,  as  Anacreon  says, 

*0A/y»7  6k  KeiaSfie^a 
K(5v/f,  barkuv  Tiv&kvTuv^ 

the  following  would  be  to  my  manes  the  most  gratifying :  on  the  grave  a 
plain  die  or  cube  of  three  feet  without  any  mouldings,  surmounted  by  an 
obelisk  of  six  feet  height,  each  of  a  single  stone ;  on  the  faces  of  the  obelisk 
the  following  Inscription,  and  not  a  word  more : 

HEBE  WAS  BUBIED 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 

Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom, 

And  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia ; 

because  by  these,  as  testimonials  that  I  have  lived,  I  wish  most  to  be  remem- 
bered. [It]  to  be  of  the  coarse  stone  of  which  my  columns  are  made,  that 
no  one  might  be  tempted  hereafter  to  destroy  it  for  the  value  of  the  materials. 
My  bust,  by  Ceracchi,  with  the  pedestal  and  truncated  column  on  which  it 
stands,  might  be  given  to  the  University,  if  they  would  place  it  in  the  dome 
room  of  the  Botunda.     On  the  die  of  the  obelisk  might  be  engraved : 

Bom  Apr.  2, 1743,  O.  8. 
Died    . 

Folded  up  in  the  same  paper  which  contained  these  direc- 
tions was  a  scrap  on  which  were  written  the  dates  and  in- 
scription for  Mrs.  Jefferson's  tomb,  which  I  have  already 
given  at  page  64  of  this  book. 

Jefferson's  efforts  to  save  his  monument  from  mutilation 
by  having  it  made  of  coarse  stone  have  been  futile.  His 
grandson,  Colonel  Randolph,  followed  his  directions  in  erect- 
ing the  monument  which  is  placed  over  him.     He  lies  bu- 
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ried  between  hia  wife  and  his  dangbter,  Mary  Eppes :  serosa 
the  head  of  these  three  graves  lie  the  remains  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  Martha  Randolph.  This  group  lies  in  fi-ont  of 
a  gap  in  the  high  brick  wall  which  surrounds  the  whole 
grave-yard,  the  gap  being  filled  by  a  high  iron  grating,  giv- 
ing a  full  view  of  the  group,  that  there  might  be  no  excuse 
for  forcing  open  the  high  iron  gates  which  close  the  entrance 
to  the  grave-yard.  But  al!  precautions  have  been  in  vain. 
The  gates  have  been  again  and  again  broken  open,  the  grave- 
yard entered,  and  the  tombs  desecrated.  The  edges  of  the 
granite  obelisk  over  Jefferson's  grave  have  been  chipped 
away  until  it  now  stands  a  misshapen  column.  Of  the 
slabs  placed  over  the  graves  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  and  Mrs. 
Eppes  not  a  vestige  remains,  while  of  the  one  over  Mrs. 
Randolph  only  fragments  are  left. 


